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in the yearly volume of Transactions. The bulletins are 
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at irregular intervals, and each bulletin is complete in it.self 
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to members, but may be obtained by them at a reduction 
on the published price. 
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the affiliated Societies such works as he desires to consult which are 
in those libraries will be forwarded to him, sub.jecf to the rules under 
which they are issued by the Institute or the Societies, The bor- 
rower will be required to pay for the carriage of the books. For 
a list of the serial publications received by the l^ibrary of the New 
Zealand Institute, see vol. 00. pj). (>38-ti5(i. 
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liy the Ivoyal Scxic^ty <»t New /ealaiid Act, P.KhS/' the Ne\v Zealand 
Institute eon^tituted by the New Zealand luRtitiite Aet, 11)08, waw aladiMhed, 
and. witli Hin MajentN's ^raeiniiK approval, a body wan eouKtituted aa 
fjUeeesHor to thi' New Zealand Institute to be ealled the Royal Scadely of 
New Zealand. The neN> A^t is <lated tUli DeeeinlKM*, 11»;J3; from that 
date the nana* of the Neu Zealand Institute rHMn}>peared and the new 
title was adopt t‘d. 

'J’he Itoyal Soviet y ot Ne\^ Zealaiul is now in }»osseftKion of all the 
properties and has aHsuiiied all the i es|H)iiKibilitieh *>f the New' Zealand 
Institute. All inembejs and olli<vis oi the New Zealand Institut** at 
hth Deeeinbei, eoiitiiUK' an ini'iiiberh ainl otlieei's of the Royal Soc'iely 

of New Zealand. Re;:iilat ions, niles. re.HolutiouK. and (»r<ler.s InH-uine as 
etfeetive under tlie K«>yul Society ot N(wv Zealand as they were under 
tlic New' Zealand Inslitii1(‘. ainl all mutters and prooe<‘ei|in^s begun under 
the New Zealaml IiiNtituti' ina\ In* eontintiod, ('(Unpleted, and enforeed 
by the Royal So('iety of .New Zealand. 

ri»e Royal Soei(‘t,> of Niwv Zealand Aet is a maeliiuiMy ineaBure for 
t*li’e<'lin^ a (bange ot litb*. I'lider tluj New Zealand Institute Aet, 1008, 
tbe Hoard of (Joveinois WU'^ tbe corporate bod\ ; the Royal S<Kdety Aet 
inal\(‘s tbe Society tbe (oipoi.iie laxly. J'he A(d elfecK iinprovetuenls 
in tbe inetbo<l of (Mnidneling the allaii'H of tlie Soeiely, The (buernor- 
tjeneral bee<»nieH Ratron in*-iea<l of being a full menilHU’ of the Hoard 
now called a Council. In the long title of the Aet the words “a body 
fot‘ the promotion of M ienee ” nwiveH an expresMion of jnirpo.se whieh 
vva.s juesent in the .\et of ISbT originally eonstitnting the New' Zealand 
Institute Aet, but was omitted fiom later Acts dealing with the New* 
Zi-aland liiNlilnte. 

In other mi mu matters the Aet gives that authority for doing whut 
he New' Zealand Institute lias ‘ tii in the habit of doiitg wdthout 
inthority. d he Aet sjH'cilies in detail the Soeiely ptiW’er making rules. 
Clause IJ ['e|M*ats Seetion 7 of the Finance Aet, H)2o, stating the amount 
of th(‘ aimniil endowineiit from J»arlianient to he £500. 


Wliieli wdll he printed later in the Volnnie. 
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1933 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
18th MAY, 1933. 

MINUTES. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the New 
Zealand Institute was held on Thursday, 18th May, in the 

Biology Lecture Hall, Victoria University (.’ollege, Wellington. 

Roll Call: The Vice-President called the roll of members of the 
Board for I9J1I1, and then* were present the following:- Me.ssrs H. C. 
Aston, M. A. Eliott, W. K. B. Oliver, Dr E. Marsden (representing 
the Government), Professor 11. W. Segar, President, and Mr A. T. 
Pycroft (representing Auckland Institute), Professor H. B. Kirk 
and Dr E. Kidson (representing Wellington Philosophical Society), 
Dr C. Coleridge Farr and Professor Ji. Si)eight (representing Philo- 
sophical Institute of Canterbury), Professor T. H. Easterfi(*ld (rep- 
resenting Nelson Institute), Professor J. Park (representing Otago 
Institute), Mr G. V, Hudson (representing Hawke’s Bay Philo- 
sophical Institute), Dr P. Marsliall (member co-()})ted under Section 
11 (b) Amendment Act, 1930. 

His Excellency the Governor-General and tln^ Ht. Hon. th(‘ Prime 
Minister were both absent from Wellington, 

Presidential Address: Professor Segar read his presidential 
address, and in doing so refern^d to the loss sustained by llie Institute 
in the death of several members and honorary members. He men* 
tibned that three honorary members had i)asHed away, namely. Pro- 
fessor J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S., late of the Univei^sity 
of Glasgow; Sir Ronald Ross, discoverer of the malarial parasite; 
and Sir Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., R(»gius Professor of Natural 
History at the University of Aberdeen. At the conclusion of the 
address Professor Easterfleld moved a hearty vote of thaukvS to the 
President for his address, and asked that he allow it to priute<l 
in the Transactions. Carried unanimously. 

Motions of Sympathy: Resolutions of sympathy with Mr G. M. 
Thomsoii, who had recently undergone a severe operation, and with 
Sir Thomas Sldey, who also was seriously ill, were carried on the 
mbtion of Dr Parr. 

NoHms of Motion were then called for and received. 



n. Proeee4ing$. 

Fellomhip If. 2. Institute ; The President then read the report 
of the Fellowship Selection Committee, which was as follows:— “ As 
the number of Fellows may not at any time exceed 40 {Regulation 
22), and the present number is 39, it was open to the committee to 
select only one. The committee selected Professor H. O. Denham, 
M.A., M.Sc. (N.Z.), D.Sc. (Liverpool), Ph.D. (Heidelburg).” On 
the motion of Profe.H8or Park, seconded by Professor Speight, the 
report was unanimously adopted. 

It was resolved on the motion of Dr Farr, seconded by Pro- 
fessor Kirk, that the procedure to be adopted in connection with the 
notification of subsequent vacancies in the Fellowship be left to the 
Standing Committee to arrange. 

Incorporated fiocicties’ Reports and Ralance Sheets; The reports 
and balance sheets of the following incorporated societies were laid on 
the table Auckland Institute, for the year ending 3l8t March, 
1933; Wellington Philosophical Society, for the year ending Slst 
Octol^r, 1932; Philosophical Itistitute of Canterbury, for the year 
ending 30th September, 1932; Otago Institute, for the year ending 
30t.h November, 1932; Nc'lson Institute, for the year ending 30th 
September, 1932; Hawke ’.s Bay Philosophical Institute, for the year 
ending Slst Decemb<'r, 1932. 

Manawatu Philosophical Society: On the motion of Professor 
Segar, seconded by Mr Eliott, it was resolved that it be recorded 
with regret that the Manawatu Philosophical Society is no longer 
in active operation. The Board hopes that steps may soon be taken 
to resuscitate it. 

RBPORT op top .STANIlirfO Co.MMITTKK FOR THK YEAR ENOTNO 3!8T MaBCII, 193.3. 

Mectinffic Six inertin;;!* of the StRtidlng CoiMmittee were held during the 
year, the attendance htdiig as (ollowa: — Mr B. C. Aston. Wtdlington, #: Mr 
M. A. Kliritt, Palmerston North, 1; Pr C. Coleridge Farr, ChristchurcU, 2: Mr 
G. V. Hudson. Wellington, (t; l)r K. Kidson. Wellington. «; Profeaaor Kirk, 
Wellington, 4: Dr K. Marsden, Wellington, 2; Dr P. Marshall, Wellington. 2; 
Mr W. R. B. Oliver, Wellington. Professor H. W. Segar, Anoklaml, Is and 
Professor D. M. Y, Soitimcrville. Honorary Editor. 6. 

Board of Governors: Owing to the resignation of Dr L. Cockayne, F.R.S,, 
C.M.Cr., u vacancy occurred in the Covernmcnt representation on the Board of 
Governors. Mr M. A. Eliott, who had previously represented the Manawatu 
Philosophical ScKnety, which has now ceased to exist. Was appointed by the 
Government to fill the vacancy. 

Under the Amendment Act, 1030, the Board of Governors has power to 
co-opt an additional member, and at the wish of the last annual meeting Dr 
P, Mrsball, on the 3rd August, 1032, was appointed to the Board. 

Finances: Several meetings of the Finance Committee have, been held dur- 
ing the year, and strict control of the reduced flnancee has been kept. A limited 
amount has been authorised from time to time to be spent on each part of 
Volume 68, and the Secretary’s salary has been still further reduced. Adittials* 
tration expenses have been kept as low as possible largely owing to the generoits 
assistance of incorporated societies in paying their share of the pooled traveUili| 
expenses of members of the Board attending the annual meetings. 

The grant of one thousand dollars (with favourable exchange amounting to 
1289 Os 2d ) from the Carnegie Corporation of New York is heiilf Mmitt 
publishing volume 03. Part 1 (exclusive of the ^ooeodiugs), Fan Xy aai h 
p<«rtkni of Part 3. A statement was forwarded to the Cariltdgie CoffpOrtidltm 
at its request showing how the grant is being utilised. 



Anmid Meetinff, 1933. nr. 

Matt&a: The Otago Daily Time* Company eontiiiuos to print 
the Tnniaaetiona, and although this firm increased its price for printing hy 
2s per page, it was eonsidereti that this iucrcnse was reasonable in view of the 
fact that the volumes being printed are so much smaller than those upon which 
the tender of this film liad been imsed. The first two parts of Volume 03 have 
lieen published, and Part 3 is in the press. 

Sales: £20 Os was obtained from the sale of the Institute’s publicati<«is 
during the year, and in acoordanee with a resolution of last year this amount 
has bsen credited to the Endowment Fund. In order to increase the sales of 
Transactions it was decided to accept annual overseas aubecribers at 308 per 
annual volume instead of £2 as at present. The question as to whether this 
reduced annual subscription should lie accepted from New Zealand subscribers 
who are not members of an incorporated society was referred to the societies 
for consideration. Auckland Institute was the only one which objected to the 
coiKjession on the plea that it would militate against people becoming nierobera 
of an incorporated society. No definite action has lieen taken in the matter, 
and a decision by the Board is desired. 

Emhange List: On the recommendation of the Library Committee the fol- 
lowing were added to the exchange list: — Massey Agricultural College; Depart’ 
inent of Scientific and Industrial Research. London; Museo Naeional, Rio de 
Janeiro; Academy of Sciences, Allahabad; and Academy of Sciences. II.8.8.R. 

Partial Sets: Partial sets of the Transactions were presented to Mr H. 
Hiil, who had lost several copies In the Napier earthquake, and to the Research 
8 hip Discovery II. 

Library: The Library Committee recommended that £25 lie expended on 
binding some of the more important publications in the Library. The binding 
was very aatisfactorily done by a local firm, the N.Z, Home Libraries Bindery. 
An additional bookstaek was also erected at a cost of £3 3s, and this has slightly 
relieved the congestion in the Library. 

The Library is being used very freely by the staff and Honours students 
of the College, and many volumes have lieen posted to researcli workers residing 
otit of Wellington. 

Incorporated SocieHen: The following reports and balance slu*ets have been 

received: — 

Wellington Philosophical Society L»r the year emliiig 30tli September, 1032. 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury for the year ending 31«t October, 1D32. 
Otago Institute for the year ending 31 si October. Ifi32. 

Nelson Institute for the year ending 30th September, 1032. 

Auckland Institute for tbe year ending 3lHt March, 1033. 

Havirke's Bay Philosophical Institute for the year ending 3lBt December. 1932, 

P^Jhwship Nam Zealand Imtituic: Nine nominations for the FoUowshij) 
w^re received from the incorporated societies. These nominations were sub- 
tuitted for selection to the Fellows, an<l the voting papers Imve been considered 
by; the Selection Committee, and its recommendation will come before the annual 


Cdrter Bequi^i: Negotiations between the City Council and the Institute 
weire dtiritm the year reopened at the former’s I’eqnest. Professor Kirk, convener 
of thit thetltuie’s Carter Bequest Committee, In a letter to the President of 
the Inetitute states:*— • 


You will reinember that at the annual meeting in 1931 the committee set 
hp |q lilM city CounciFs Observatory Commitiee reportewi that the terms 
the Jblivt Committee, for acquiring the City Telescope as a Carter 
TW^ee^ building an observatory In which to house it had not been 

City Council, and that It was concluded that negotiations were 

:%A%enq,V; 

, jthe City OouMil asked that negotiations might be reopened. The 

of the Institute thereupon set up again a committee of which 
to be convener, and n^tiations were renewed. The result 
in keeping with thow formerly agreed upon were formulated 
and have now endorse by the City Council. 



Proceedings. 




‘‘Thf^ Unn*^ arc? us follows; — 

“ 1. 'riuit tho Nc?w Z(*alaiul fuKtitnic* as Trustees of the Carter Bequest he 
^•ranted a lease in janjcetuity at a rental of Is per annum (if demanded) 
of a one-qiiurtev acre necUioii in the Botanical Gardens, Kelburn, for 
the purpose of erecting there uii obMervatory at a cost of approxiinat«?ly 
£.‘1000 (Three ThouMand INninds), 

I'luit the New Zealand hisiitute shall, when it has secured the neces- 
sary sauetioji l»y Act of Parliament, proeeed with the building, and 
shall inncliase from tlu‘ ( ity ('oniicil its telescope at a price not ex- 
ec'eding £.">00 (Five Hundred Pounds). 

** ll Tliat the juoveniiiig body Im* the Caller Observatory Coimwittoe, whicdi 
shall consist of five members, three being rcqiresentativcs of the New 
Zealand Institute us Carter Trustees, oue lieing a iTprc^hcntutive of 
the Wellington City Council as providing the site, and one being a 
representative of the New Zealand Astronomical Society as providing 
the stall’ and upkee[). 

“4. That llie telescope be available for the use of the public for at least one 
night a week at a small charge to be tixi‘d by the Carter Observatory 
Coiiiinillc(‘ from time to time. 

*‘ Vour <‘ommittee leeoiuinends that the terms as set forth above la* agreed 
t >, that an empowering Act be sought at the forthcoming scMsion of Parliament, 
and that a committee be set up to propose for sanction by the Htaiiding (,’om- 
niittee all necessary arrangements for carrying oiit tlie undertaking.’’ 

Ihrtiir .lav/rd,* On the 2 ikI September, 1932, Or Peter Buck wrote from 
Niwv Haven, Connecticut, thanking the New Zealiiiid Institute for the Hector 
Aledal ajid prize, ami stating: ‘*1 am greatly dattered at the honour which the 
New Zealand Institute has <*onfen'ed u)Km me. When I saw the moniiinent to 
Sir dames Hector in tlie lvi(‘kiiig 11oim‘ J’ass on my way through Canada 1 felt 
proud to think that I liad shared in the monument that New' Zealand had creatinl 
to the memory of that great man.*’ The medal was publicly present wl to Dr 
Buck at a function at Yah' University. 

Hutton Award: (bi the otb duly, 1932, Dr P. Marsliall, convener of the 
Hutton .Vward Comniittec, wrote: ’* I beg to inform you that the Hutton Aw'ard 
Committee has decided to recommeml that the medal this year Ik* awarded to 
Ibadessor d. A. Bartvuin, of Auckland, for research work in geology.” The 
recommendation of the Award Committee w'us adopted at a meeting of the Stand- 
ing (,’ommittee hold on tlie 3rd August, 1932. 

The medal was presented to Professor Hartriini at a meeting of the Auck- 
land Institute held on the oth SeptenilK*r. Professor St*gar, President of the 
New Zealand Institute, in making the presentation, referred to the researches 
in geology wliieli had worthily earned the award to Professor Bartriim. 

Iluiton a rants: Thret* applications for grants from the Hutton Fund re- 
ferred by the last annual meeting to the Standing Committee were eoiiaidered 
at a meeting of the committee held on ITith dune. 

Mr JL, C. King w'us granted £20 to enable him to conduct a held study of 
the tertiary rocks of the Awatere V alley, Marlborough, 

Dr 0, H, Frankel was grunted £23 for the continuation of cytological re- 
s<*arch. 

The, W’aiteinata Harbour Survey Committee was granted £25 for the con- 
tinuation of an ecological survey oi the Waitemata Harbour. 

The reports from tliese grantees are attaclunl to the IU‘seareh Grants re- 
port. 

Two applications have been received this year fur grunts from the Hutton 
Fund, and in ucoordaiice with a resolution passed at last annual meeting have 
been (‘oursidered by the Standing (.^nnmittec. An applicuition from Mr G. M* 
Thomson for a grant to enable liiin to purchase some literature and to pay for 
necessary transcriptions in connection with the preparation of an illustrated 
catalogue of the Crustacea of New' Zealand is recommended for approval by the 
annual meeting. An applicati^ai from Mr K. M. Rudall, of Massey College, for 
a grant of £5 to cover the cost of photographic material is also reiwmmended 
for approval. 
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T. K. f^idey i^ummer Time Fmd: 'I'be Declaration r>f Triint of the T. K. 
Bidoy Summer Time Fund approved by the Board of Governors and by Sir 
Thomaa Sidey at the last annual meetin;^: has now l)een cufunossed and executed* 

On the 24tb August, 1932, Dr Maraden, convener of the Summer Time 
Award CV>nimittee, reported that liis conimittee could not agree in making an 
award, and he suggested that a new cominittiH* be set up. The. following com- 
mittee was thereupon set up by the Standing Committee, and its report w^ill 
he presented at the annuai meeting: — Dr P. Marshall (convener). Dr C. C. Farr, 
Professor H. W. Segar, Professor \V. B. Benham. and Dr P. (^Icnnel Fenwick. 

Title of the New Xealatwl Jmtitute: On the 14tli July, 1932. his Kxeellency 
the Governor-General wride stating tluit his Majesty the King had been graei- 
onsly pleased to appi ove of jiermission ladiig granted to use tlie prefix “ Royal ’’ 
in the title of the Iristitntc. At a meeting of the Standing Committee held on 
the 14th August some diseusHion arose as to the form of the new title, and it 
was considered that memlans of the Board shonld have an (»pportunity of ex- 
pressing tlieir opinion on the matter. At the next meeting of the Standing 
Committing the replies from individual meml>ers of the Board were read. A 
large majority was in favour of ad<»pting the title “ Royal Society of New Zea- 
land,” and it was unaiiimonsly deeicled to make fresh application t<> his Kxeel- 
lency for permission to adopt that title. This has occasioned a gofsl deal of 
delay, as it has been found necessary to again send to Kngland for permission 
to uae the amended title. VV^ben that permission is finally obtained an aincmd- 
ment of the Act will he iiec^esHury. 

AuHlralian and K,Z. Ahhop. for the Adr. of Mvnee: On the lOtli May, 1932, 
A letter was received from the General •Secretary of the .V. and X.Z.A.A.S. in 
which he stated that the I93.'> meeting of the Association will bo held in Alel- 
hourne, and uorinally I he Melhouriie meeting in followed by a Xew Zealand 
meeting, and he asked whether New Zealand will wish (o invite the Association 
Ui meet in New Zealand in 1937. It was ascertained that Aneklniul, who.'^e 
turn it is for the next New’ Zealand meeting, w'ould l»e prepared to orguni.^e 
the meeting provided Government assistance Is assured. Subsequently the 
Right Hon. the Prime Minister promised that. “ subject t(» iinaneial conditions 
being in any way normal, the <lesired assistance will be. forthcoming from the 
G(»veriunent. It is understood that the total avSHistanee involved in regard to 
priitting, railway facilities, visits to places of .weientifie interest, and the print- 
ing of the report will be a]»proximately £1(MMI.” 

Dr MarHimll, who attended the 1932 meeting, was therefon* authorised to 
convey the invitHii<in the Association to meet in New Zealand in 1937. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee, held on Hie loth June, Dr P. 
Marshall and Dr Raymond Firtli wen* appointetl (o represcoit the New Zealand 
Institute at the 1932 meeting of the Association. Dr Marshairs report is 
attached. 

Patnfic fioienee Conffrese: Intimation wa.s received tliat the Pacific Science 
Congress, postjamed from 1932, is to he held in June. 1933. at Victoria and 
\"aneonver. It is regretted that New Zealand will not be reiiresented at tlie 
C(>iiigre«s, 

Several papers have Ikh'U forwarded for presentation at the ('ongress. 

Xatioml Research CoancH: At a meeting of the Standing Committee held 
on the 3rd Angnat the following were appointed to form the utudens of the 
Natioual Research Council: — Dr C‘, Coleridge Farr (convener ), Professor Easter 
rtelj, ProfesHor Kirk, Dr P. Marshall, ami Mr F. \V. Furkert. T4ie convenei, 
Dr Farr, wdll report to the annual meeting. 

Apig Oh^rratory: On the 29t!i Novemlaw it was reported that Apia Observ i 
tory had lasen maintained by grants from the Carnegie and Rockefeller Founda- 
tkm« an4 a' small grant from the New^ Z('alaiid fR>ve.niiment, The former grants 
were now exibauated, and there was danger of the Governmejit grant being cur 
tailed. The following re^dution was forwarded to the Government: — “That 
this Ihatituto de«1re# to place on reiH>rd it» moat lively appreciation <if the value 
to world aeknee and to New Zealand in particular of the resea rchts in t)u‘ 
dkmajn of ge<^-physic«t carried out since ita inception by tlm Apia Gbservateny, 
and iia keen anxiety that the work of thi« imporUmt station should be eon- 
thiiiWi pd’ttmnfMtlv nnimpalred In all its bnimdu^s.” 
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Pmeeding^. 

On the 10th March, 1033, a ret)redeiitatlve (kputation waited ou th® Eight 
Hon. the Prime Minister to ask for a continuation of the grant to the Apia 
Observatory, and were sympathetically received. 

On the ;24th March it was reported that the Kockefeller Foundation had 
consented to contribute 2600 dollars to the Apia Observatory. 

^ntomologioal i^ooietg of Loudon: An invitation to the centenary meeting 
of the Entomological Society of Loudon, to be held in May, 1933, was received. 
It was decided io ask Dr J. 0. Myers and Mr E. Meyrick to represent the 
Institute. 

IntematmHU Geoloyical Congress: An invitation to the International Geo- 
logical Congress, to be held in July in Washington, was also received. It was 
decided to ask llr J. M. Bell, at one time Director of the New Zealand Geo- 
logical Survey, to represent the Institute. 

Waipona Forest: On the 18th June tlie Institute of Horticulture wrote 
seeking the co-operation of the New Zealand Institute in endeavouring to secure 
the retention, intact, of the existing kauri areas in the Waipoiia forest. A 
letter was forwarded to the Hon, Minister in charge of Htate Forests. The 
letter drew attention to the reprebcntations made in 1928 asking that the kauri 
forest be prewnved for all time, and that no trees should be removed from the 
area except under the authority of and by the officers of the Forestry Dcpail- 
inent, and stated that on further consideration the New' Zealand Institute now 
urges with regard to the block of 0000 acres CH)ntaining the bulk of the re- 
maining large kauri trees, that no removal of dead or mature trt^es be per- 
mitted, no regeneration experiments carried out, and alxwe all, that no bleed- 
ing ex|>eriment8 or other utilisation experiments of any kind be allow'ed. fn 
fact, that effective steps be taken at once to ensure that this special area shall 
remain permanently untouched. 

'J'he letter stressed the necessity for such measures being taken, pointing 
out the very great loss to the State in the last of the kauri lieilig endangered. 

The Hon. Minister rejilied on the 4th NovemlK*r that the representations 
of the Institute w'ould receive careful consideration. 

Arthur Pass Satimiat Park Hoard: The Lands Department advised that the 
appointment of the Arthur Pass Park Board was under consideration, and tiuit 
provision could be made for representation of the New Zealand Institute. It 
was detddtKl to recommend for appointment Professor R. Speight and Professor 
A. Wall to rejnesent the IiistituU^, and subsequently they were gazetted mem- 
bers of the Board. 


Dominion Museum: At a meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 
29th November some discussion took place on the scope of the Dominion Museum* 
Mr Aston pointed out that at present it was a Natural History and Bthnulogical 
Museum, and suggested that exhibits of agriculture and industry would widen 
interest in it. Mr Oliver, Director of the Dominion Museum, replied that at 
the present time no provision could be made In space for such exhibits, but that 
extension in that direction would lie a desirable thing. Mr Oliver furtlier 
stated that maintenance grants for the new museum wrould need to be <>ow- 
siderably increased, and he made a suggestion as to how this could 1^ effected. 
It was resolved that Mr Oliver and the Institute’s representatives bring the 
matter before the Board of Trustees. 


Fm'trait of Lord Rutherford of Kelson: A suggestion emanating from his 
Excellency the Governor-General that a copy of a picture of Lord Rutherford 
r^ently painted by Birley and presented to the Royal Society by th© FeRows of 
that society Ije obtained for Wellington was considered, and subsequently it was 
decided to write to the Board of Trustees of the National Art Gallery and 
Dommion Museum suggesting that a certain gentleman bo authorlfod to ©bU9ct 
subwiptions to purchase this picture, which would be hung in th© National 
for the Board’s support in the matter- The Board 
of Trustees replM that whilst entirely sympathising with the object in view, 
it w'as considered that the time was not an opportune one for the raiebm Of 

matter be deferred for recotiHlder^tiop SwlVc 
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intermtioml Catalogue of Soientifh XAterature: The inoorporated eocietiee 
liaving expreeeed their willingness to assist in the compilation of classified 
references^ the Smithsonian Institution was informed that the New Zealand 
In^itute would eoK>perate in supplying materiel for the International Catalogue 
in the event of its being revived. 

Natural Soienoe in 8chool»: The report submitted to the last annual meet- 
ing by Mr 0. lil Thomson and Professor Kirk was forwarded to the Hon. Minis- 
ter of Education, to the Registrar of the University of New Zealand, and to 
the Director of Education. The Director referred the report to the secondary 
and technical school inspectors, and a discussion on this subject took place* at 
the concluding session of the conference of primary, secondary, technical, and 
Native school teachers held in September, 1032, when it was decided that every 
effort should be made to increse the efficiency of the teaching of this subject. 

Hpeotrohetioecope : At the last annual meeting a committee was set up 
to look into the matter of an offer of a speetrohelioscope which Dr Adams re- 
ported to that meeting had been made tt> New Zealand. Dr Kidson as convener 
of that committee re{>ort& tliat at a meeting of the committee a scheme for 
housing the speetrohelioscope was devised. Dr Adams secured from the Astiu- 
nomioal Section of the Wellington Philosophical Society a promise of sufficient 
funds to erect the proposed shelter. A c»ble was, therefore, sent to Dr Hale 
saying that use would gladly be made of the s{>ectrohclioscupc if provided. 
Although one had previously been offered, Dr Hale stated in hi^ reply that 
unfortunately none was then available. It is prolaible that further efforts 
will be made either to obtain or to make au instrument for Wellington. 

Mr O. V. Hude<m*» Hook: On the 20th March, 1933, Mr G. \’. Hudson wrote 
applyiim for financial aasistauite in the publication of an intrtuluctory book on 
*‘New Zealand Beetles and Their l^airvac.” This Iwok is to (?ontain 17 coloured 
plates. Mr Hudson asked that the New Zealand Institute purchase 100 copies 
at a cost of £100 and recoup itself by the sale of them as o<‘casion offered. In 
view of the work that Mr Hudson has done and of his rej>utation its an author, 
it was decided with the approval of the Finance Committee to purcluise 100 
copies at £100, tlie selling price per copy to Ik* determined later. 

Walter Hurfiti Friee: The secretary of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales wrote intimating that the Walter BurOtt Prize had been awarded to Dr 
Charles Kellaway for his contribution, “ Snake Venoms and Their Effect on 
Hujnian Beings.” The Institute wrote congratulating Dr Kellaway. 

The foregoing report of tlie Standing Committee was then taken 
dauae by claust^. On the motion of Mr Aston it was resolved that 
the report of the Carter Observatory Committee be deleted from the 
report He stated that the report had not been considered by the 
Standing Committee, and that it would come up later on in tlie 
Agenda. 

With tliia amendment the report was adopted. 

Atieing &ut of the Report — 

Subscribers to the Transaetiom: On the motion of Mr Eliott, 
seooi^ed by Mr Pycroft, it was resolved to accept at 30s p^r volume 
amiui^ 0 B^bi^i^lbers to the Transactions resident in New Zealand but 
non-ineniWs of an incorporated society. 

Bof^arif MemJier: An election for one honorary member was 
held, Ahd yesillted in the election of Sir Guy Marshall. 

fueuneies iu Monorary Members* List: The following vacancies 
in tbe list of honorary members were declared: — Professor J. W. 
0ir6|jfOiy^ 1^^^ Honald Ross, Sir John A. Thomson, and Professor 
Shmidt. 
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Proceedings. 


Hector Award: Tlu* President read the report of tlie Hector 
x\\vard f'Oinraittei' .^s follows: — “ The committee recommends that 
the Hector Award for this year be made to Dr W. N. Benson, Dun- 
edin. and Dr J. Marwick, AVelliiifrton. That a medal be issued to 
each reci])ient, and that the priw be divided e(|na11y. — (8ipned) II. 
Speifrht, ('onvener.” 

The report was unaniiiKmsIy adopted. 

Amount of Hector Prize: On the motion of Mr Eliott it was 
resolved that tiie anionnt of the Hector Award bf; £40 each recipient. 

T. K. Sidey Summer Time Award: The President then read the 
rei>()rt of tin* convener of the T. K. fSidey Summer Time Award Com- 
mittee, which was as follows: — “ I l>eg to report as follows in n'pard 
to the proposed award of the Sidey Medal. Pour of tlie fi\e members 
of the committee are in favour of rccominendiu)]!: that the medal be 
awarded to ]Mr (1. V. Hudson. The fifth member of the committee 
thinks that Mr Hiulson’s work on summer time does not come within 
the scope of the Trust Deed.- -(Siffiied) P. Marshall, Convener.” 

The meeting: went into committee. 

After some discussion the Pre.sident moved the adoption of the 
committee 's rejiort. 

On its being put to the minting the following voted: — For the 
motion: Profe.s.sor Segar, Mr Aston, Dr Marshall, Mr Hudson, Mr 
Oliver, Professor Park, Mr Eliott. Against the motion: Dr Farr, 
Dr Kidson, Mr Pycroft. Dr Marsden, Profe.ssor Kirk, Professor 
Speight. Profes.sor Easterfield. 

The casting vote of the Chairman was given in favour of the 
motion. Dr Marsden 's amendment therefore lai»scd. 

Profes.sor Segar congratulated Mr Hudson on the aAvard. 

The mc<‘ting was resumed in open Board. 

Carter Heque.d: The President read the report presented by the 
(barter Observatory Committee. Mr Aston moved that the reimrt be 
referred to the Standing (Committee for consideration and reimrt to 
next annual meeting. He stated that the re})ort had not been before 
the Standing (’ommittee. Professor Kirk, convener of the Carter 
Observatory Committee, replied that he did not consider that the 
matter should be delayed in that manner. Although the written re- 
port of th(‘ committee iuid not actually been before the Standing 
(■ommittee, the contents had been known to members of the Stand- 
ing Committee, and the terms were practically those which had been 
agreed to by the Board at the annual meeting in 1927. Dr Kidson 
supported Professor Kirk, stating that the procedure proposed by 
Mr Aston would delay any action for eighteen months. It was 
asked whether there was any special reason for deferring action. 
Mr Aston replied that he had received information that the price 
of telescopes had been greatly reduced, and he considered that further 
time was necessarj’- to obtain additional information regarding prices. 
He stated that he was of the opinion that the Carter Observatory 
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Committee had agreed that there should be a six months^ option. 
Professor Kirk said that he liad no reeolleetion of any such agree- 
ment having been suggested. 

Mr Hudson stated that since attending the Carter Observatory 
(V)mmittee meetings he had learned that j)rices of telescopes had 
come down, and lie did not want the Institute to make a bad bargain. 
Dr Kidson said that there was no evidence that tlie bargain would 
he a bad one. Dr Marsden consider<Hl that the project should be pro- 
ceeded with along the lines of the report. Professor Easterfield 
stated that while sometliing more in keeping with the test-ator^s 
wishes had been hoiied for, it seemed the attainment was so remote 
that the Board would be wise to agree to the next best thing along 
the lines of the eommitte<‘'H recommendation. Professor Segar urged 
delay so that in time an observatory of which New Zealand could 
feel proud could be (»rected. Professor Kirk pointed out that nego- 
tiations had been reoiiened with th(» (hty Couneil in all good faith 
and with the consent of the Standing Committee, and he hoped that 
if the Board did not wish to proceed along th(‘ lines of the recom- 
mendations of the committee, it would ])ass a n‘solution to that effect 
and not allow tlie matter to be merely d(Hayed. Dr Marshall raised 
the question of the suitability of the suggested site. 

It was finally decid(‘d to ref(»r the report to flu* Standing ('Om- 
mittee. 

At a later stage the following motion, moved by Professor Kirk 
and seconded by Mr Hudson, was carried r That the Institute in- 
struct the Standing (kmimittee as to whether it wishes any further 
steps to be taken in negotiation with the Wellington City Council or 
oherwise in the direction of setting u]) a Carter Observatory.’' 

Consef|uent upon the motion, it was further resolved on the 
motion of Professor Kirk, seconded by Dr Marsden: — That the 
Institute authorises the Standing Coinmitt(»e to continue negotiations 
if they think it desirable with the Wellington City Council for pur- 
chase of the city telescope or sonie other, and to take such steps as 
it may think desirable to establish a Carter Observatory on linos 
such as those indicated in tlie rtqmrt submitted to the Institute.’' 

Still further, on the motion of Dr Marsden, seconded by Dr Farr, 
it was resolved: — That in the matter of the proposed Carter Obser- 
vatory the Standing Committei* be empowered to take all necessary 
action to give effect to its resolutions following negotiations with 
the City Council, etc.” 


HONOnAKY TKi:ASt rkr'h Repokt. 

The balance ftheet for the twelve moniliH endirij? aist March. hIiowh 

a batanee of over liahilitip« of £1007 11s lid, as eomparnl with £700 ITw fhl 
eh the 31»t March, 1032. 

The Income Account discloses that the statutory grant was £500, a redue 
tion of ,1200 from the previous year. Levy nud sales produced only £57 5s, 
as compared with £251 lOs 2d, but (m the (dher hand iin unexpected although 
wehmme addition to revenue wae a grant from the ('arnegio Corpora ti<m of 
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Proc^ingt. 


New York of our tlioueaud Uollaris, which, together with a favoureble rate of 
exchange^ pr<Hliiced £289 0# 2<L 

Turning to the expenditure Me, owing to the reductiom* in the statutory 
grant, drastic cutw had to be made in coit of printing the Transaotione. This has 
been reduced to £202 4d during the past year, as compared with £1600 a 
few years ago. The printing Part 2 of Volume 03 has been completed, the 
cost being £131 plus poatage. The Finance Committee has authorieed the 
exi>enditure of £240 on Parts 3 and 4. The Levy for Volume 63 has not yet 
been called up. 

Xotwitbstandiug the diiiiinution in receipts, the rigid economy carried out 
by the Finance Coiimuttee has placed the ftuancea of the Institute in a sounder 
position to-day than they have been for many years* 

The various Trust Accounts administered by £he Institute maintain their 
aatisfaclory condition. The Carter Bequeat Capital Account now atands at 
£8946 128 7d as compared with £8604 12 h 7d twelve months ago, and the 
Endowment F\ind is £948 4 h tkl as against £748 2s. Shortly before the close 
of the financial year all the funds invested in New Zealand Government In- 
scribed Stock and Pnst Office Inserilied 8to(*k were conveiied in acM»ordance with 
the Government loans conversion scheme into 4% Inscribed St<K^k, In com* 
pliance with the New Zealand Loans Act, 1932, the total amount of the funds 
thus invcHted has Ijeen divided equally between the various juaturlty dates, 
1940, 1946, 1949, and 1956. Tlie amount converted stands in the balance eheet 
at £12,994 (is 2d. As a result of this conversion, revenue from interest will be 
reduced by approxinmtely £153 per annum. 

The books and accounts ha\c as customarily l)eeii kept in an excellent 
way by tlie Secretary. , 


M. A. L'rjoTT, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
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STATEXEIVT of KKt'Ell'rS AND EXFBNOlTUltK FOB YBAB EnDINU SlST MaBOU, 193A 

Beoeipta, 

i s. d. 

Balance as at 31«t March, 1032 1,389 10 3 

Annual Grant 500 0 0 

Cartiegie Coi^poratioii of New York Grant 280 0 3 

Levy Volume 02 (balance) 22 15 0 

Bales of Publications 20 0 0 

Travelling Expenses fiom Incorporated Societies 44 12 0 

Research Grants Refunded 3 5 4 

Trust Funds transferred to Bank of New Zealand 505 13 2 

Interest P.O. Savings Bank 32 4 2 

Carter Bequest Jut4*reHt 456 13 4 

Hector Memorial Fund 65 3 0 

Hutton Memorial Fund 75 3 0 

Carter Library Legacy 0 12 

Hamilton Memorial Fund 2 0 1 

Endowment Fund 40 11 0 

T. K. Sidey Hummer Time Fund 20 5 5 

T. K. Sidey Suinincr Time Fund (contribution) 0 10 0 


£3,555 7 1 

Expendiiura, 

£ fl. d. 

Otago Daily Times Company, Vol. 62 (3/4), 63 (1) 251 4 1 

Stationery 6 6 0 

Bethune and Company (Trausaotionn purchased) 5 10 0 

Salary 255 0 0 

Travelling Expenses 69 19 0 

Subscription Inter. Seieutifle Union 3 15 0 

Petty Cash 1548 

Charges (Insurance, Bank Com. Audit) 630 

Library Shelving 330 

Library Binding 20 13 6 

Gaaette Notice — Fellowship 070 

Trust Accounts — Audit Charges 2 0 0 

Research Grants Instalments 43 6 6 

Hutton Grants Instalments 60 0 0 

Hector Prise and Charges on Draft 65 14 2 

Trust Funds Invested 641 17 6 

T. K. Sidey Summer Time Fund Deed 2 12 6 

Inierest credited direct to Trust Accounts 638 5 0 

Balance as under 1,464 3 2 


£3,555 7 1 

3^wk of New Zealand £300 13 11 

Less Unpresented Cheques 43 11 1 


257 2 10 

Post <^ce Savings Bank 1,109 0 8 

Petty CasJi in Hanil 7 19 8 

1,464 3 2 


£1,464 8 2 


M. A. Elioit, Hon, Treasurer. 
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<IF LlAmtITIE8 ANB AsHETH A» AT 


31 ST MabcH. 11133. 


Liabilities. 

Darter Bequest (^ipital Ammnt 

Meetor Memorial Fund 

Hutton Memorial Fund 

Hamilton Memorial Fund 

Darter Library Li*^aey 

T. K. Sidey Summer 1'ime Fund „ „ 

Endowment Fund 

Darter Bequest Re\enue Aeeount 

Hector Meiiuuial Fund 

Hutton Memorial Fund .. 

Hamilton Memorial Fund 

Cartel Libra rv Lepicy 

T. K. Sidey Summer Time Fund 

Kndoumeut Fund 

Library Fund 

Keseareh (rrant Fund 

Balrtiiee of Assets ovei Liabilities 


Assets, 

rnseribed Stock converted 
Bank of New Zealand 

lb»st Otlicc Savinjis Bank 

Petty Dasli in Hand 

Outstandin;: Accounts ... 

Darter Bequest P.O.S.H. Account 

Hector Memorial Fund 
Hutton Manorial Fund 
Hamilton Memorial Fund .. 

Cartel Library Lc^ac) 

T. K. Sidey Snmim'r Time 


£ 

h. 

d. 

8.040 

12 

7 

1,184 

18 

1 

1,314 

8 

0 

(10 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

508 

10 

4 

048 

4 

0 

270 

14 

11 

11(1 

14 

7 

2(12 

13 

5 

5 

10 

10 

07 

0 

2 

(10 

0 

0 

70 

n 

4 

150 

5 

10 

210 

0 

11 

1,007 

U 

11 

£ir>,37S 

L5 

8 

£ 


a. 

12,001 

0 

2 

257 

2 

10 

LIO!) 

0 

s 

7 

10 

8 

32 

4 

1 

281 

0 

U 

117 

10 

7 

278 

18 

5 

00 

8 

10 

(17 

13 

8 

75 

11 

10 


£ir),;i78 15 s 

The Audit Ol!i(‘c liaviu^' e.vamiiied the Babniee Sheet and aeeompanyiu^' 
AecouTitM required by lau to be audited, hereby certifies them to be correct. 

D. F. D. Dampbki.Im 

Controller aud Auditor-general. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE. 

Bkveni k Achoi nt for the Year Endtno 31st March, 1933. 


E.1 pmilitnre. £ s, d. 

Printing and Stationery 2b2 6 4 

Salary ’ 25.5 0 0 

Travelling Expennes — Inatitute’s share 0140 

Charges 18 I 0 

Petty Cash 154« 

Sales credited to Endowment Fund ^ 20 0 0 

Balance 1,007 11 11 


£1,052 7 2 


Income. £ g, d. 

Balance at 81«t March, 1032 700 15 3 

Annual Grant ]] 500 o o 

Carnegie Corporation of New York Grant 280 0 2 

Adminifitration Tru^t Accounts fl (J 0 

Sale of Piiblicatious and Levy 57 5 0 


£l.«m2 7 2 
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Xkw Zkalanu Inhtithtk 'J’ki si Arroi nth. 


Varivr Hvqueat for the Year ending $lRt March, 193S. 
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Hamilton Memoriaf Fund for tlie Year ending Slat March, 1933. 
‘ Dr. Cr. 


‘ Dr. Cr. 
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AO Adiiailimtration Expenuefl 0 6 0 By Balance 31/3/32 .. .. 6 0 3 
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Proeeidinffs. 


T. K. Bid«y Swnmer Time Fund for the Year ending 81»t March, 19SS. 
Dr. Or- 


t 8. a* 

To Admiiiiatration Expenses 1 14 S 

,, EngroMing Deed 2 12 6 

,, One-tenth Interest to 
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The Hon. Treasurer moved the adoption of his report and the 
balance sheet and financial statements. He also asked the Board to 
confirm the conversion of the Trust Funds in accordance with the 
following letter from the Eegistrar of Inscribed Stock : — 


The Secretarv, 

New Zealand Institute, 

Wellington. 

Dear Madam,*— With leferenee to your letter of the 23rd ult., and your 
interview with one of my officers in regard to the various holdings of stock 
in the name of the New Zealand Inatitute, converaion of which ig now being 
effected in terms of the applications submitted, I have to confirm that for the 
purpose of adjustment of premium on conversion the applications submitted 
must necessarily be aggregated, and, furthermore,^ in view of the provisions 
of Heetion 37 of the New Zealand Loans Conversion Act, 1982, no notice of 
the Trusts in respect of which stork is held can be entered In the register or 
he receivable by the Registrar. 

To meet the Institute, however, the Treasury will be prepared to arrange 
separate inscriptions under several maturity dates to which the conversiem 
stock has been allocated. Premiums on conversion of the Institute's holding 
total £46 11s 7d, calculated in accordance with the aggregation of the applioa* 
tions as mentioned above, and in this connection new stock to the nolUlluil 
value of £45 will be issued and a lefund of the fractional amount of £1 11s 7d 
made to the Institute on or after the 1st July next. 

The following stock has been allocated to the various maturity dates in 
accordance with the prospectus in the amounts shown hereunder;— l5th January, 
1940, £3410; 16th February, 1946, £3410; 15th April, 1949, £3410; 15th June, 
1955, £3415. 

In regard to tiie matter of inseripiion of new stock this will be arranged as 
under: — 1940 Stock, one inscription, £3410; 1946 Stock, one inscription, #110? 
1949 Stock, two inscriptions, one for £2640 and the other lor £770$ 1955 Stock, 
five inscriptions as under: £600, £100, £955, £510, £1250. 

Inscription in the manner indicated will enable you to allocate the respeo* 
tive amounts in accordance with the arrangement under which the various 
parcels of stock are held by the Institute. 

^ fours {aithfully, 

(Signed) A. B. Hm, 

ftegistrar Stock. 
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The Hon. Treasurer ’h report and financial statements were 
adopted, and on the motion of Professor Kirk the conversion of the 
Tfnst Funds as set out confirmed. 

Report of Honorarv Koitok. 

The publication of the Traneactionft has proceeded somewhat slowly during 
the past year, and although the matter for Volume (13 is all arranged for, there 
will be some delay before the parts arc* all published. Part 1, consisting of 
41 Images of Proceedings and 70 pages of papers, with 18 plates, was issued 
in October, 1932, and Part 2, containing 156 pages and 10 plates, in February, 
1933. Part 3 is in the hands of the printer, and Part 4 is arranged for. 

The complete Appendix, containing the Act, Amendment Acts, Regulations, 
Trust Deeds, List of Members, and Exchange List which lias not appeared since 
Volume 60, it is proposed to print in Volume 64, so as to embody the amend- 
ments and additions which will by that time have become effective. 

D. M. Y. SoMMERViLLE, Hon, Editoi. 

On the motion of Mr Eliott the report of the Hon. Editor pre- 
sented by Professor Sonimerville was adopted. 

Report or the Honorary Libk\riax. 

Since the last report of the Library a certain amount of relief to the fetate 
of <M>ngestion has been afforded by the erection of an additional bookstack It 
is hoped that this will enable the periodicals to be* accommodated in a more 
or less accessible state until the more ample provision of the new Museum is 
available. 

Some further sets of periodicals have been bound, and this very necessary 
work should be continued as long as funds are available for the purpose. 

The Library is one of the most important assets of the Institute, and full 
use cannot be made of it until (a) it is pvot)erly housed; (b) the sets of 
periodicals are all bound and a fund provided for binding each volume as soon 
as it is complete; and (c) a complete catalogue is prepared and made available 
for the use of readers. These are essential objectives, the attainment of which 
mnut he continnally utreBsed. d. M. Y. Sommekvili.e, Hon. Librarian 

On the motion of Dr Mar.shall, seeonded by Mr Eliott, the ivport 
of the Hon. Librarian preaente<l by Professor Sonimerville was 
adopted. 


Rerearch Grvntr Rkk)kt. 

Or 8. Alim in 1930 was granted £30 for icM*arfh on tcitiurN biachiopoda. 
On the 5th May he reported that he had carried out field work, and obtained 
collections of brachiojioda from several localities. The collections liaM' been 
studied in part, and results published in Volumes 62 and 63 of the Trans- 
actions, and the fossils available will provide the row material for further 
contributions to the knowledge of our tertiiny pahHjntology and stratigraphy. 
The' whole of the grant has been expended. 

Ifp Aroheu in 1920 was granted £40 for research On Xew Zealand (Jhilo- 

poda. On the 29tb April he rej>orted that he had lieen unable yet to finalise 
his re^iOrt. Further collecting in the King Country. Curomandel, Clevedon. 
the WhHakeiries, and the Waikato diatriet has lieen done and has added new 
4nd the examination of typt^ spcTimeiiH from the United States has 
caused a worth while delay. Expenses during the year amounted to 21s, 
exhausting tie grant. 

Mr 8. C. Astm in 1928 took over fumi Dr Malcolm £9 16s 7d for research 
on On the 7th April he reported that during the vear further sup- 

fld hnrk had been forwarded to Professor Barger, who lias written from 
EdllBhltifll iMversity that Dr Schlittler was jdst attacking the problem of 
the df iauiupuklne, the third alkaloid of pukatea bark, of which 

m hid Ms aWe to isolate some IS grams. On the physiologicwil side of the 
i9yM|ti|igtio^ Or Vof^f of the Otago Medical 8cliool, intends to resume this 
wn^ Brufesior Barger has refunded the ext>enses incurred in forwarding 
thtsuiriit tp Wm, the balance of the grunt stands at £7 12s lid. 



XVI. 


Proceedings. 


Mr 0. Brittm in 1910 wan j;^rtuiU‘d £20 for a research in fruit tree dideaHe.4. 
On the 18th April he reported that he had etmtinued to obtain rcBiilts from his 
experiments, and he forwarded a full report of the work accomplished up to 
that date with the eoneluHioiis arrived at, which may be MUinmariBcd a« follo^^K: 

(1) Tliat biid'droppin^i and die-baek of peach trees is apparently due to 
late jjfrowth in the autinnu, eoiiseipieritly the wood is not mature when the 
first frosts make their appearanee. 

(2) That great care iniist be exercised when using artificial manure, the 
forcing effects of which aie geneially to promote too late a growth in the 
autumn, besides causing a later maturing of the crop. 

(3) That a eov(‘r ero]) e\ery three years has proved the most satisfactoiy 
way of keeping the trees healthy and strong and fit to lajar regular crops of 
fruit. 

(4) That a lute '^pra>ijig in the autumn of lime-sulphur 1»1<K) before the 
leaves fall, wdth regular spiayings 4)f atomic sulphur or lime-sulphur 1-150, will 
keej) under control both tlu> blown rot and shot-bole fungus in hny oidiunr\ 
eeasou. 

(5) That careful pruning combined with judicious heading hack will cause 
the trees to give regular erop*^ ot fruit, besides preventing nuu'b infection of 
tlie trees by silver blight. 

There is an unexpended lialiinee ot £2 I Is 9d. 

Mr A, M, lirookctt in 192h was granted £40 for studN of the eoleojdera of 
the islands oflf the Auckland (muisi. On the 29tli March he reported that during 
th<' past year practically all liis sjjare time had been devotCAl to mounting and 
clasbifving the s]»eeiinenh obtained. Altogether over 1000 speeimenH had been 
dealt with. Six hundred weie taken on the Little Barrier Islatid rei>resentiug 
152 species, and 400 speeimens fioin the Hen and Chicken Island representing 
85 speciejs, and it is piobable that there will be several new hi»eeies to record. 
There is an unexpended balaiK'c ot £1 Ids. 

Mr J. U'. ('alder in 1930 was granted £30 for research in the vegetation of 
Ailhur Pass. On the 18tli April lie reported that the work had progressed 
satisfactorily, two Aisits being made to the area at Arthur Pass, Most of the 
time w^as spent in locating from 4j)d jniuts and photographs areas photographed 
35 years ago. Work is being euiitiuued as opportunity offers, and a paper deal* 
ing with the salient features of tlic vegetation changCB has been publisliod in 
the Journal of Kcology. The wlmle of the grant has been expended. 

Mi*tH L. ('’ruMccU in llkiO wus granted £20 for study of the ecology of marine 
algae. On the 19tli Aj>ril she reiM»rted that intensi\e work on selected Imys 
at Anawhata was eontiii nod, and a considerable amount of field work was done 
over a larger area than last year. Special attention was paid to localities where 
fresh-w’ater streams or seepage entered, and wiiere moving sand waft an im- 
portant factor. During the last year a big collection of bottled and preooed 
material has been made. The mounted »}>ecimen« are living arranged in two 
series — (a) systematic and (b) according to their ecological grouping in her- 
barium boxes purchased for the puiiiose. There is an unexpended balance of 
£9 Is 5d. 

Dr ih fi, (Jutmingham in ln29 was grantiMl £25 for a mycological survey of 
Tongariro Xational Park. On the 24th April he reported that during last season 
he Wttfa unahle to visit the Park, and consequently no fungi were collected. No 
expenses were incurred, ami there is a balance of £18 Is. 

Dr O. II. Frankel in 1929 and 1930 was granted £42 12s for eytological re- 
search. On the 20th \pril he reported tliat the study of the cytology of genus 
Hebe has progressed (considerably. At present the chromosome numliers of nearly 
50 species are knowm. Different chromosome numbers have been found for forms 
litdonging to the same species, e.g., for varieties of HcImi salicifoHa* A case 
of H|)ecieH formation by chromosome restitution has been found in a hybrid 
swuimp, H. htiwifolia x Traversii, the new form possessiug the added parental 
numbers. A similar mechanism apparently is responsible for sevariiil other 
species fonnatiuns which, on morphological grounds, had been attributed to 
bybndization by Brs Cockayne and Allan (M. lamm and H. evewm). Grantee 
has a balance in hand of £8 Os 2d. 
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E, M, Heim in 1930 wa^ granted £15 for lOHeareh on pollination of 
Nt*w Zealand plantH. She re[>orted on the 7th Ajnil that Hince her la«t report 
ahe ha« been aeeiiiniilating more data, and «he in now only waiting for a further 
identification of in«eet« hy the MuHcum EiitoitHdogint i)efore Hhe can pubH*^h 
a full account of the resultH. 

Hr */. K. H. InglxH, who Ijctween 1923 and 1930 wa» granted £125 fur re- 
Bcarch <m efiftcntial oiIr of native ptanta, reported on the 18th April that work 
on the eHHcntial oil of liaerydium Hiformr was continued by Mr J. VV. Shields. 
8f)ecial*attt»ntion was directed to the »olid Diterpene which in common to this 
oil, to that from Ha<n'ydiun\ (^oletisoi^ and to that from PhyllocluduH AlpifWH, 
Work has also l>een started on the constitution of Karaka nuts. The expendi- 
ture during the year was only 17s 5d, leaving a balance in hand of £4 lOs 5<1. 

Mr A. IV. Ft, Po\teU in 1925 was granted £50 for a survey of the Molluscnn 
Fauna i»f Mauukau Harbour. He rep<irted on 12th April that a further series 
of dre<lgings was made, and in conjunction with otheis taken ]n*eviously will 
suffice to supply the inf<»rmati<m riHpiired concerning the bottom conditions of 
the area. The shore w’ork is still progressing as opportunity offers, but there 
still remain considerable areas yet to be investigated. Three pa]H‘rs ])rppared 
during the year have l»cen sent in for publication in the Proceedings of the 
Malaeologieal Kociety of London, 'riieie is an unexpended balance of 15s lid. 

Mr //. F. Flkey in 1927 was granted £175 in addition to the balance left by 
Captain Isitt for \ippcr air research. He reported on the 19th April that with 
the aid of the second nerological thecKlolite the obsei National work is being 
continued almost daily free of expenditure from the grant. The fust theodolite 
purchased is being used in Aucklaml foi ol>scr\ational work. With the im- 
provements in reliability of aii -plane traNel the aii services nnIU probably soon 
he extended, and with this in vieNv it seems a<l\isahlc to continue the observa- 
tions of upper air currents. Theie is an unexpended balance of £4H Is 4d. 

Wailemata Ifairhour Surrey (U)mmittee was in 1!*25 granted £95 ftir an 
ecological survey of the Wuiteurata Hailamr, Mr Powell, who is secretary ff 
th<* committee, r’cported on the I2th April that further series uf dredge stations 
have been establishtHl. and much of the material obtained has been worked 
over and distributed to those engaged iijam the various groups. The polychaete 
materia) has been named by Professor Benharn, nvIio intends writing a report 
on the wiiolc of the polychaeit' material collected during the e»>urse of the in- 
vestigations. The hydrographical and metecnologioa 1 report is being prepared 
hy Mr W, K. Hounsell, who already has made nnimuous salinitv and hydro- 
geu*ion concentiation tests for the various paits ol the area. Miss ( rniiwell 
has made further investigations with the seaweeds, and Mr Falla has collecteil 
a large amount of data concerning the feeding habits of the sea birds of the 
area, and is makitrg an investigation into the planktoir content the sea- 
water. Or Uttley has the bryoxoan material to report ujnm, and Mr W. F. 
Bennett, of Perth, has supplied identifientions of crabs, and intimds ])ub]ieh- 
iiig a note on a species new' to New Zealand that was dredged hy the committee. 
Me himself has prepared extensive lists of the molUisea of the area. Thr<»e 
pa]>er9 based on tne findings of the (*ommittee have freeir published. This research 
rs 4)90 assisted by a Hutton grunt of £25, £10 of which was paid during the 
year* leaving a total unexpended balance of £21 15s 7d, 

Hr Q, H, Vitley in 1928 was granted £35 for research on br*ynzoa. Ho 
reported on the 24th April that the receipt of imurt literature and collections 
of additional recent apecimeirs lune necessitated a couHidcrahlc amorrnt of re- 
viston <»f the papers already prepared. 

HiirroN Kkiskaroh Grants. 

Mr F, J, Turner was grantetl £30 at the aiumal meeting in 1032 to enable 
rhim to undertake a geological expedition to the south-west portion of Otago. 
He reported that the expedition Nvent to Hollyford Valley in January, 1933. 
After iett days in the field he was recalled to Dunedin, and the work was left 
in tW handa of Measrs Mackie and Heiwice, who were quite capable of carry- 
ing out the aumy. Mr Turner returm»d later to the field to complete eor tain 
Inveatigatlona (at hi« owui expense), and the rusults of the expedition will be 
mMied in n im|>er which will 1 k» submitted to the Institute for puhll<*ation 
within next two years. 
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Proem^in0». 


Mr CkrinUmm, who wa« granted £25 for colloetiiig hybrids at Hawmer, 
reported that he had l)een unable to utilise the jrrant la«»t year, and ha« aikad 
that it may be available this year 

Mr L. 0. King wa» granted £20 for a field atudy of tertiary rock* in the 
Awatere Valley. He j'eported on the 21st February that during the summer 
he spent ten and a<half week** and traversed an area of 250 square miles, moat 
of which was geologically mapped. C’ollectioiiH of fossils were made and brought 
in for study. The examination of the rocks belonging to the Awatere series 
is practically complete, and cursory observations have also been made on the 
older rocks of the district. He proposes to prepaie the results of the investiga- 
tion when the classification of the fossils is completed. 

Dr 0. B, Franhel and WcMtetnata Ba/rhour Survey Conwattee leports are 
embodied in the research grants report given on pages x\\ and xvii. 

On the motion of Dr Kidson. seconded by Dr Farr, the report 
was adopted 


TOXGARIRO NATIONAL PARK BOARD. 

Report of thk New' Zealand Ins'titite’b Reprebextative o\ Park Board. 


During the yeai niding 31st Maicli, 1933. tw'o meetings of the Park Board 
have been held in Wcdlingtoii, both (»f which weie attended by >our representative. 

The question whether the colbwtioii of botanical spccimeiiH, seeds, or lUe 
plants should be allow ihI whs brought up by an application from an intending 
visitoi from Auckland to the Park It was pointetl out that collections ^uld 
quite well be made outside the Park boundaries. As a mattei of general policy 
the Board will not giunt pennits to lemovc plants from any portion of the 
Park. So fai as is at piesent known, theie is no plant peculiar to the Park, 
and all jilants that (kcui there can Ik* found outside its boundaries in the 
adjacent inountaiiiM, swamps, oi foiests. 

Section 15 of the longaiiro National Paik Act, 1922, prenides, inter aWa, 
that cAcry person is liable to a fine of £50 who, without licing authorised by 
the Boaid, wilfully bieaks, cuts, injuies, or removes an> or any part of any 
wood, tiee, shrub, tern, plant, stone, mineral, furniture, utensil, tool, or thing 
of any kind 

The above piovision appeals to be sufficient to safeguard the amenities of 
the Park if enforced b} the local honorary rangers and supported by public 
opinion, but there is also urgent need for a paid ranger to patrol the Park 
regularly, and when theic are funds available for this purpose it is hoped that 
such an appointment will be made 

An application foi peiniission to cut fiiewood and dead timlicr from the 
Park was, in accordance with this Institute's resolution at the last Rnnual 
meeting, opposed by }o\u representative and refused by the Board. Permiti to 
cut wood have all been cancelled now, but a permit to cut dead wood for firing 
has been granted to the Prisons Department at the old milling area at Wai* 
kune, near Brua, under strict supervision. 

The better definition of the route from the Ohakuue track to the Chateau 
track bv means of painted poles has been completed to the general satisfaction 
of climbers. 


Two honoraiy raugeis have been appointed during tlic year — Mr Blythe 
the well-known climber, who is also a member of tlie National Park Board, 
resident at Ohakune, and Mr Yoiing, a memlKi' of the Chateau staff. It i* 
hoped that these appointments may help to bring ‘about a better attitude Uf 
the local settlers and of visitors towards the preservation of the natural features 
Of the Park. 


An adequate camping ground has 
near the Chateau. 

18th April, 1933. 


been sot aside foi motorists In an area 
B. p. Asiox. 


The report of the Park Board wrh oti the motion of Mr Astoiii 
geoonded by Mr Pycroft, adopted. 

Dr Marahall awked if any survey had been taken to ascertain tc 
wliat extent the heather was spreading in the park. Mr A$t0ii repti^ 
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thftt it was perhaps spreading in the wet marshy areas of the park, 
but it was not spreading in the higher, drier parts at all. 

Mr Pycroft asked if it would not be possible to eradicate the 
heather. Mr Aston replied in the negative. 

Professor Kirk asked whether the rangers in the park were 
honorary rangers or were paid for their services. On Mr Aston’s 
replying that they were honorary, Professor Kirk suggested that 
the Institxite should urge that as soon as possible paid rangers be 
appointed. 

Arthur Pass Park Board: Professor Speight asked if a report 
on the Arthur Pass Board was required, and being answered in the 
affirmative, promised that one should in the future lx? supplied. 

National Art Gallery and Dominion Museum Board of Trustees. 

Report by Vice president 

Duiui^ tht* yeai ending Slat March, 1933, seven ineeting*s of the full Boaid 
have lieen held and attended by two repieBentativen ot this Institute, namely, 
the PreaidentV deputy (either Protessoi Kiik or Di Marshall) and the Vice- 
president, also by Mi Oliver, Directoi of the Dominion Museum and member 
of this Board. 

The most important work during the year was the decision ai lived at by 
the meeting on 15th November, 1932, presided over in the Piime Minister, to 
accept the tender of the Fletcher Constiuction Co, Ltd, for building the mam 
Art Gallery and Museum building at a cost of £190 182 r>s 7d. The contractors 
have made a start with the prelimiiiarj woik. and it is expected that the 
Imiidiug will take three years to eiect It is to be paiticulail} noticed that 
the pink Putariiru stone of a vitric tuff, common to the Waikato basin, has 
been selected foi the stone work required in the building, this stone having 
been found to be quite suitable in the completed Campanile building. 

The peat kauri gum collection setnircd through the gocxl offices of the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, Hon. Mr Young, a membei of the Board, will be 
housed in the new Museum, and will lie a decided acquisition and also an 
exhibit of great value. 

Pictures: A suggestion from his Kxcellenc^ the Governor General tliat a 
replica of the painting of Lord Rutherford, by Birley, a New Zealander, painted 
by him through the Royal Society, should be pui chased by public subscription 
for the Art Gallery was considered by the Board, but action was postponed 
for a year. 

An offer of a picture of Mount Cook fiom a local source had also to be 
deotlned, as there was no storage accommodation for pictuies at present. 

Deputy Chairman: It has been found necessary to suggest that the Governor 
Mroduce amending legislation piovidiug that in the absence of the Chairman 
(Irime Minister) and Deputy Chairman, the Miuister of Internal Affairs should 
act as Ohainnan, and If all three are absent the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee shall take the chair at the Board meetings. 

B. C. Abton, Vice-president. 

Tjhe adoption of tlie report of the representative on the Board 
of Tniatees was moved by Mr Aston and seconded by Dr Marshall, 
who atated (hat it was a matter for eonRratalation that New Zealand 
stone waa being used in the facings of the new buildings. 

XwMffttnent Committee of the Dominion Museum: On the motion 
of ifip Asiob, seconded by Mr Eliott, it was resolved that the nomina- 
tiOh of a Maseom Committee of Management he made by the Stand* 

Oqo^ttee, if neoMsary to forward to the Board of Trustees of 
TOC Nati<mal Art Dallery and Dominion Musenm. 
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INKTITUTIC OK HOBTICtTlTtTRE. 

Keport of the New Zealand JNHTmiTK’s RKPHRHKNtATiVK. 

T1h‘ Institute of Horticulture Ima suffered a wevere blow in the nudcleii 
death of Mr A. R. Stone, a Kccretavv whono pla(*e it will very difficult to fill. 

The work of the Institute for the year has been on the lines of the previous 
reports, but in addition the followinj^ will noticed as an extension of the 
Institute’s work: — 

Plant Patents: The Institute U takiiijr an interest in forum la tin^,^ uieasurea 
which will provide j)rotection to the raisers of new ]>lnnt8, and also for the 
e^stablishinent in connection therewith of a statutory nomenclature Board. 

Forest Preservation : Consideration of the preservation of the Waipoua Kauri 
Foj!*est received atientioji durinj? the year, and n (conference was held on the 
matter at whicli delegates from the Foreeti) Department, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and Forestry League gti\e their opinions. Representations to the proper 
authorities are being made hy the liistilute which it is hoped will he (’Oiidueive 
to the preservation of this rare type of forest. Other matters receiving c'on- 
sideration were the preservation of native forests, supervision of scenic reserves, 
and the imimrtation of plants and animals. In connection with the latter, it 
was decided to supjmrt the following lesolution passed hy the Forestry League: — 
“ importation of Birds and Animals. — That in view' of the past disastrous 

experience in connection with the introduction into New Zealand of birds 

and animals othci than donu'stic, the Oovernment be urged to absolutely 

])Vohibit an> further iuquntalion.” 

(h'omno of \ egc tables h,i/ the I netnidoffed : The Institute t(M>k aii acti\e 
part in furthering th(‘ CoNernmciit’s vegetable growing scheme whereby areas in 
the city suitable and vacant could be utilised hy the iinemployed under suitable 
supervisiem for growing vegetabk's, 

^lonthly meetings have hcon held during the year and attendcKl hy your 
representative. 

B. C. Ahton. 

AJr Aston, rcpiTscntativi* of the Institute on tlie Institute of 
Horticulture, inovt'd tlie ndoption of the report, whicli was seconded 
by Mr Pyeroft and curri(*d. 

Ref*oht of toe Rolau Year ( oMMrnr.K for the Ykak ended 31ht March, 1933. 

Ill April, 1932, a calde was uHeived from Dr la Cour, President of the 
Internutioiial Polar Year C’nininissioii, asking if the New Zealand Committee 
could use at Mac([uarie Island, Cliristclmreh, or elsewhere a set of “quick run'* 
maguetogra]>hH if ])rovided hy the Commission. The magnetografihs referred lo 
are of a tvpe developed hy Dr la Cour for the Polar Year work. They are run 
twelve times as fast as the ordinarv ' magnetographs, enabling changes in the 
earth’s magnetism to he recorded in deUiil and timed accurately. 

It was ascertained that to install the magnetographs at the Chriatchufch 
Observatory’s magnetic station at .Vinlierley and to tabulate the records for 
publication would cost a])pi(jxiiriately £200. Dr la Cour’s offer was accepted, 
and en appeal made to the public for fuuds. With the assistance of the in- 
eor|H)rat(^d societies in Auckland, Wellington, Christchureh. and Dunedin 
£1(15 9s lOd was collected. Tlii» state of the fund will be gathered from the 
balance sheet. 

The instruments have been leeeived and installed by Mr H. F, Skey. Director 
of the Christchurch Magnetic Observntorv, at Ambcrley, where they are working 
eatisfactorily. • . * . 

Dr la Cour stated in a letter written ou the 0th December, 1932, that 
“ Rome very interesting records have already Imm received. Thus as far as con- 
cerns the quick-run magmatic records the material up to date shows clearly 
the exact simultaneity over the earth of the sudden commencement of magnetic 
perturbations and various categories of oscillations, among which gome oscilla- 
tions are recorded with approximately the same amplitude, for instance, at tho 
Azores ami in Copenhagen, while other oscillations are very frequent in the 
Aictic regions, but of much smaller extension. Further, there are some still 
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quicker OBcillatione with time of oiicillatioii of aiiout 1 second, the occurrence of 
which could be recorded. 8uch oscillations wrur simultaneously at stations 
some few hundred kilometres apart.” 

It is thus clear that the observational material being collected will enable 
the variations in terrestrial magnetism to be analysed with far greater accuracy 
than hitherto. A great deal is, therefore, sure t(t be learnt regarding their 
causes. Any such discoveries will ha\e very important heariugs on other 
branches of geophysics. 

In addition to the magnetic work it has been possible to arrange that 
determinations of th(» height of the lleuvisido layei should be carried out. For 
this purp(jee, apparatus has l)een loaned by tlie C arnegie Institution of Wash* 
ington, and is now being installed at Mctoriii C’ollege, Wellington, under the 
dire(‘tion of Professor Florance and Di M. A. F. Barnett. 

Special meteorolc»gical work is being <lone at the Meteorological Office, W'el* 
lington, and the (Miristchurcli Magnetic (U)Kervator> . It is understood also that 
the New Zealand Astronomical StadetyV Hcdaj Oonnnittce is recording solar 
and auroral phenomena. 

New Zealand’s contribution to the Polar Veai Hcheine will thus not be 
altogether negligible. 

Kdwahi) Kujhox, 

Secretary, N.Z. Polar Vcai C’oinmiltee. 


MaUNK'UHJU VPH Fl .NU H\LA\(’K Shkki. 


Um ipis. 

By Subscriptions 


Expf UtUtUK . 

s* d. ^ f*. (1. 

Mio 0 l(» Fxpeiihes connected with 

Installation, Aniberlcy .. 15 15 5 

Oabb‘, IN^stage, etc. . . 112 

Cash in Hand . . 0 5 Jj» 

BalaiKM* in P.O.S.B. . , 148 P (> 

£165 9 10 £1U5 0 10 


T)ic roport of the Polar Year ComiuitftM* >\aH moved by Dr IvidKon, 
necondetl by Professor Spidglit, and carried. 

(iRKAT Baukikk Rkei*’ C’ommittm:. 

Hkpokt of Rkprkbentative. 

The committee met three limes during the ^eai 1952, 

All the apparatus and equipment left by Di Vunge's evpedition has been 
handed to the committee for storage or sale. 

The Secretary, Land Administration Board, advised that HinchinhriMik 
Island has been proclaimed a reserve for a National l*ark. 

It has been decided to resume survey on tlie Reef b> a part.\ working 
from a shore base, and a camp was established ou Molle Island in July last 

An investigation of Peel Island in Morcton Bay showed a ecmsiderabic 
amount of coral. Coralline algae played a large part in binding together the 
detrital coral fragments. 

The financial Htateincnt shows a balance of £2255. 

W. R. B. Oliver, 

New Zealand Institute Re])rescntathe. 

The report of thin committee tvas moved by Mr Oliver and 
Hdopted. 


WARD ISLAND. 

Report of Repbebentative ok Domain Board. 

Since the appointment of a Board two meetings have been held and two 
visits paid to Ward Island. Botli trips have l>een due to the courtesy of Mr 
A. fioltnes, who made his launch available on each m'casion. 

On Beptemher 10, 1932, memliers lauded for about half an hour and made 
general observations on the state of the vegetation and the prevalence of rabbits, 
of which were killed. Subsequently poison was laid by the Department 
of Agriculture, On the second visit. November 5th, the construction of a path 
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to the upper portion ol the islund was begun. No evidonw of rabblte 
been recently on the ielaiid nes *eeu, and it ia *'****Y_^ 
exterminated by the poison. With the absence of rabbits it is CMfldently ex- 
pected that scrub vegetation will gi-adually replace the grws and ice plant. It 
is intended, however, to sow seeds and plant shrubs to hasten the growth of 
« suitable plant covering. 

W. R. B. OuvEK, 

New Zealand Institute Representative. 


The report of the Ward Island Domain Board was moved by 
Mr Oliver and adopted. 


0B8ERVAT0RIE8 CoMMm'EK. 

The Observatories Committee has practically ceaw^d to function as au 
Observatories Committee during the year, as it was unnecessarily large and 
cumbersome, and a new committee consisting of Dr Kidson, Mr A. T. Walsh, 
and Dr C. (Coleridge Farr was set up by the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. This committee has been active in looking after the interests of tlic 
various observatories under the New Zealand Government ©ontrol In this con- 
nection and with the support of the Royal Society and authorities in England 
it brought before the notice of the Government the great international import- 
ance of Apia Observatory with a view to assuring its financial stability. 

It is hoped that its representations will be successful 

C. CoijhiuiKifc: Farr. 

The report of the Obnervatories Committee was moved by I)r 
Farr, seconded by Mr Eliott, and carried. 

Apia Observatory : On the motion of Dt Parr, seconded by Mr 
Eliott, it was resolved: — That this Board expresses the hope that 
the Government will tak(* such steps as will place the work of the 
Apia Observatory on a permanently assured basis.’’ 


Atjstralian and Nrw Zealand Assoc iation for the Advancement ok Scukncr. 

Report of Sydney Meeting, August 17-24, 1932. 

The meeting was attended by a large number of representatircfi from all 
the Australian States, and it seemed to be regretted by all that New Zealand 
had not a larger delegation. The meetiuga were held in the University of 
Sydney, and there wag a good attendance at all of the eeotional meetings. 

In the various sections the different papers that were read had rarely 
any reference to New Zealand. There was, however, a combined meeting of the 
Oology and Geography sections to discuss the ouestion of the former eastern 
extension of the Australian continent. 

The two meetings of the Council of the Association were well attended* 
At the initial meetings an invitation to bold the 1937 meeting at Auckland 
was reived with h^rty applause. As the delegate of the New Zealand Inetl- 
tute, 1 stated that the Association would be cordially welcomed, and tfcut It 
would find nn agreeable and convenient town for the meeting. 

m The delegate* were fonnally weloomed the Lord 
Town Hall. All the members, were entertained by h 
Governor at a garden party at Goveminent House. ' 
jnent entertain^ all members at a harbour excuraion. 
hospitality, which enabled members to engage in Infor 

P. MABaBiUX. 

The report was on the motion of Dr Marshall, seeonded hy Up 
H udson, received. ‘ 


Mayor ol Sydney at the 
la Bxeelleney las State 
the local Stab Owrn> 
There was much private 
nal diacuMione. 
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National Besearck Council: Dr Farr, convener of the committee 
forming the nucleus of the National Research Council, reported as 
follows: “ In accordance with the instructions given at the last annual 
meeting of the New Zealand Institute, your committee, consisting of 
Professor Kirk, Di’ Marshall, Professor Easterfleld, Dr Parr, and 
Mr Purkert, has taken steps to select the following: — ^Mr J. E. L. 
Cull, Mr F. W. Grainger, Mr P. T. M. Kissell for Engineering; Dr 
D. Miller, Dr G. H. Cunningham, and Professor Benham for Biology; 
Professor J. A. Bartrum, Professor W. N. Benson, Dr J. Henderson 
for Geology; Professor D. M. Y. Sommerville, Dr E. Kidson, Dr E. 
Marsden for Mathematics and Physics. 

‘ ‘ The committee also recommends that the rales of the Australian 
National Research Council to be found in the annual report of De- 
cember, 1932, be taken as the basis of the rules for the New' Zealand 
National Research Council. 

“ The committee feels that unless some method can be found for 
dnancing the work of the Research Council the body cannot func- 
tion with any effectiveness, and therefore it recommends that until 
such finance is available no further steps be taken.” 

On the motion of Dr Parr, seconded by Dr Marshall, the report 
was adopted. 

Applications for Hutton Grants: An application from Mr 0. M. 
Thomson for £30 to assist him in the preparation of an illustrated 
catalogue of the Crustacea of New Zealand and from Mr K. M. 
Rudall, of Massey College, for a grant of £5 in connection with a 
zoological research on Little Barrier Island were, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Standing Committee, approved on the motion of Mr Aston, 
seconded by Mr Pycroft. 

Notices of Motion were then taken:— 

Agenda of Annual Meetings: On the motion of Mr Pycroft, 
seconded by Dr Marsden, it was resolved tliat a copy of the Agenda 
of Annual General Meetings be sent to the secretaries of incorporated 
societies. 

PoHrait of Lord Rutherford: On the motion of Dr Parr, 
seeded by Dr Kidson, it was resolved that the thanks of the 
Board of Governors be accorded to Mr 0. L. Stewart for his offer 
of help in. collecting funds for a jmrtrait of Lord Rutherford, and 
that he be informed that the Board hopes that the matter will be 
Up again later. 

fith Bopal On the motion of Mr Oliver, seconded by 
Mt Btiidson, it was resolved that the Standing Committee be author- 
imi -to take' action necessary to put into effect the following changes 
fcUijlwihg on approval being given by his Majesty to adopt the title 
“ B^l Society of New Zealand ” 

I. To draw up consequential amendments to the New Zealand 
. lailittttc Act. 

. 3, To alter the title P.N.Z. Inst, in the Fellowship Regulations. 
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Cawthron Institute: On tliv motion of Mr Pycroft, seconded by 
Professor Kirk, is was resolved: “That it be a recommendation 
that this meetinsi: urtfes the Oovernmeiit to give the Cawtbron 
Institute such financial support as will enable it to carry on its very 
valuable research work, which is in the interests of the Dominion 
as a whole.” 

Dr Marsden wished it recorded that he did not vote on this 
matter. 

Pacific Science ('owjnss: Mr Oliver proimsed and it was seconded 
by Professor Kasterfieid ; “That it b<‘ a recommendation to the 
(iovernnient that an invitation be forwarded to the Pacific Science 
C’ongrcss to hold a mectiim in 'Wellington in 19:19 or 1940, and 
that th(‘ Standing Coininittcc wait on the Prime Minister to place 
the matter din'd ly before the Government.’’ 

Some discussion took place in regard to this resolution. Mr 
Oliver pointed out that if an invitation was to be extended it would 
require to be cabled by the Government to the Pacific Science 
Congress being held in Vancouver in June of this year, as invitations 
had to be considered t\\o Congres.se.s previously. 

It was stated that the holding of a Pacific Science Congress 
involved a very large sum, as it was usual for hospitality to be 
extended to delegates and their wives, including free raihvay facili- 
ties and excursions to places of interest and in addition the printing 
of the report, ft was considered most improbable that the Govern- 
ment would commit itself to {)roviding the necessary grant or 
considering the matter in the limited time available. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Natural Ncicncc in Schools; Professor Kirk informed the Hoard 
that some good had resultc'd from the report on Natural Science 
in Schools preseuterl at last annual meeting, in that the Academic 
Board had recommended that Biology (with Botany as an alterna- 
tive) should he included in the subjects for the Entrance Scholarship. 

Science Vongress; The (picstion as to whether a Science Congress 
should he held next yi'ur was discussed, and it was decided to refer 
the matter to the incorporated .societies and authorise the Standing 
Committee to act. 

Levy Volume 6t: On the motion of Mr Eliott, seconded by 
Dr Kidson, it was resolved tliat the levy be fixed at 5s per volume. 


Election of Officers: President. Profes,sor U. Speight; Vice- 
Prwident, Mr B. C. Aston; lion. Treasurer, Mr M. A. Eliott; Hon, 
Editor, Professoi- D. M. Y. Sommerville; Hon. Librarian, Professor 
D. M. Y. Sommerville ; Hon. Returning Officer, Professor H. W. 
Segar; Managers’ Trust Accounts, Messrs Aston and Eliott; 
Representative Institute of Horticulture, Mr B. C. Aston; Repre- 
sentative Great Barrier Reef Committee, Mr W. R. B. Oliver. 
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Election of Committees: 

Research (irants Committee: Kf-olevtfd, Dr Hil{i:eiidorf (Cliair- 
man), ProfcsNor R. Speight, Dr Dniluna, Dr Farr, and Mr C. E. 
Poweraker. 

Hector Award Committee: Dr Farr. Professor Sommerville and 
Dr Evans. 

Library Committee: Professor Soninierville, Professor Kirk, and 
Dr Cotton. 

Finance Committee: Messrs Eliott. Aston. Drs Marsdeii and 
Kidson. 

Fellowship Selection Committee; Dr Marsden (Convener), Dr L. 
Cockayne, Dr P. Marshall, Dr W. P. Evans, and Mr W. R. B. Oliver. 

Votes of Thanks: On the motion of Di‘ Marsden, a veiy hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the retiring President, Professor 
Segar, for his work during the past two years. 

A hearty vote of thanks was also accorded to the Vice-President, 
and reference was made to the effleient way in wliieh he had managed 
the affairs of the Standing Committee in tlie absence of the President. 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to the Hon. Editor, Professor 
D. M. Y. Sommerville, the Hon. Treasurer. Mr M. A. Elliott, the 
Secretary, Miss Wood, and the Victoria University College Council 
for the use of the Lecture Hall for the meeting, ami to the Press. 

Hate and Place of Next Annual .Meeting: Tt was decided that 
the next meeting be held in Wellington in May, the exact date to 
be fixed by the Standing Committee. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

nehvcml at tlie Annual Meeting at Wellington, on 18th May, 1933, 
lly Professor H. W. Sbgar, M.A., F.N.Z.Inst. 

Outlemen, — 

As usual, my first duty is to refer to the losses we have sustain^ 
by death since we last met. Unfortunately, our honorary membership 
has suffered severely. No less than three of our honorary members 
have passed awmy during the past year in the persons of Professor 
J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., F R.S., F.Q.8., elected in 1920; Sir Ronald 
Ross, elected in 1929, and Sir J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D,, 
elected in 1928. 

Professor Gregory held the chair of Geology in the University 
of Glasgow from 1904 to 1929, but a little previously to this period 
he had been Director of the civilian scientific staff of the British 
Antarctic Expedition of 1901, following which he became Professor 
of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Melbourne and 
Director of Geological Survey in Victoria. These offices associated 
him closely with tlie scientific work of this part of the world, and 
made him eminently suitable in this respect for election to our 
honorary membership. During his life he visited many parts of the 
world on various expeditions, and received many honours from 
numerous societies. 

Amongst the names of those who have conferred really great 
benefits on the human race the name of Sir Ronald Ross looms larp. 
He was the discoverer of the life-history of the malarial parasite 
and a pioneer in the treatment of tropical disease. He has been 
described as not only the conqueror of malaria, but as the man who 
made one-third of the world inhabitable. He had a strong inclination 
for the writing of verse. In one of his poems, referring to his dis- 
covery of the causal relation of the mosquito to malaria, he wrote; — 

know this little thing 
A myriad men will save.** 

This prognostication has been amply fulfilled. Yet he died a com- 
paratively poor man. He used up his resouroes on his work for 
mankind, and ultimately a fund had to be raised to save him from 
^re poverty. The New Zealand Institute has been greatly honoured 
in having had Sir Ronald Ross amongst its honorary members. 

Sir John Arthur Thomson was lately Regius Professor of Natural 
History at the University of Aberdeen, and' served that University 
for 31 years. His name as a scientist was exceedingly well knoym. 
A great contribution to this result was the extent and quality of 
his popular writings on modem knowledge in his own and various 
other fields; hut he also wrote several solid treatises of a biological 
and zoological character that have gained wide acceptance ftid use, 
as well as numerous zoological papers, especially on Alcyonarimul. 

%e losses through death amongst the ordinary ineiAberiihiB‘ of 
the alHliated societies have not been heavy; losses have probably leea 
greater as a eonseqnence of resignations resulting from.' the, present 
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financial liitraite of so many members. We may mention here, as 
amongst the deceased, Mr G, B. "Way, who was for many years 
Hon. Auditor and a life member of the Philosophical Institute of 
Canterbury, and Mr Charles Bhodes, member of the Auckland 
Institute and Museum, who was also from its foundation a member 
of the Council of fcieientific and Industrial Research. 

Members of the Board will, I am sure, join with me in regret 
for the recent severe illness of Sir Thomas Sidey and Mr G. M. 
Thomson and in a heartfelt desire for their Hi>eedy and complete 
recovery. 

Reports of the Stantfing Committee. 

I think it is time that the Board should give expression to its 
recognition of the excellence of the reports that we get annually from 
the Standing Committee. These reports are full, complete, clear, 
and admirably drawn up. If any one individual is mainly responsible 
for the very satisfactory character of the reports, he deserves the 
thanks of this Board. These reijorts go a long way, by reason of 
their fulness and completeness, towards making an address ft'om the 
President almost a superfluity, and it must often be a matter of 
some diificulty for a President to find any subject concerning the 
activities of the Institute during the year which has not already 
been adequately treated in the report of tlie Standing Committee 
submitted to the Governors. 

As to matters reported on in this year’s report, Governors will 
notice with satisfaction that his Majesty the King has been graciously 
pleased to approve of permission being granted to use the prefix 
“ Royal ” in the title of the Institute. Steps would no doubt have 
been taken promptly to obtain the amendment to the Act necessary 
to establish the new title, but for the decision of the Standing Com- 
mittee, arising from afterthoughts and after adecjuately sounding the 
opinions of members of the Board, that a more satisfactory complete 
title would be " Royal Society of New Zealand ” rather than “ Royal 
New Zealand Institute.” This decision involved delay while further 
permission was sought. Though the Institute (for such we must 
still call it, at least for a time) has behind it a high tradition and 
a l*eoord of valuable work well and faithfully done, the proposed 
new title would, from its associations, indicate more clearly the 
special work of tlie Society, and distinguish us more clearly from the 
nuiperous ” Institutes ” that exist. The proposed new title would 
bring its own traditions from the Old Country, and, in itself, would 
do much to urge the Institute to increase its elTorts to promote the 
interests bf Science. 

Rikmus. 

Ttuming to the finances of the Institute, it seems reassuring to 
he told k the Honorary Treasurer’s report that the finances of the 
Institote are “in a sounder position to-day than for many years,” 
even alkpugh this is tihe result of ” the rigid economy carried out 
hy Finance COnunittee,” This constitutes a silver lining to the 
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cloud, but we must not let it dazzle us so completely that we cannot 
see the cloud. We must realise what this rigid economy consists ol‘. 
It is mainly a rather rutliless cutting down of the TraJisactnnis, 
an economy we do not de,sire to have to continue for any great length 
of time. On the other side of the account, we have also to remember, 
we had last year a eoutrihution of £289 resulting from a (laruegie 
Corporation grant of .$1000. We can hardly regard this as other 
than a windfall or look on the Carnegie Corporation as a .steady 
source of iiieouu*. We shall be very fortunate if it be otherwise. 
The position then is elearly that, if \w are to restore the Transjtetiona 
of the Institute to their former standing, we require an assured 
income substantially greatm- than w'e can at present eommaud. 
Further, if our research workers are to receive the encouragement 
they deserve we recpure a restoration of the research grant. It is 
not right that scientists, in addition to giving freely of their tiihe, 
talents, and energy, should he sometimes also heavily out of pocket 
by reason of their researches Though some rc'searehes will no doubt 
be carried out in the absence of financial assistance, others may be 
seriously delayed or abandoned. We have read often how other 
nations, when up against adverse circumstances, have turned to 
education and research with confidence as the Ix'st means of restora- 
tion. I hope our nation is not altogether devoid of this outlook. 
Hut, unfortunately, as things are. education and research, espcciallv 
the latter, have been seierely deprived of resources, either by loss 
of Government .sujiport or by other circumstniiees. 

Research. 

For we are not the only institution to have suffered in these 
times. All of us must have regretted what we have read in the 
press from time to time of the Josses and restrictions of work suffered 
by such institutions as Massey College and the Cawthron Institute. 
Now the increasing complexity of the world’s industry and affairs 
demands a higher proportion of educated people, and these educated 
to a higher degree. And to the progress of the material welfare of 
the iieople research is essential. There is no end to the problem.s 
that have to be solved. To ns<‘ the words of Sir J. Arthur Thomson, 
whose recent death we lament to-day, “ Whenever one is more or 
less solved, another crops up. The world becomes more and more 
intelligible, but there are always peaks beyond peaks. And besides 
puzzles which will disappear liki* cloudlets in the light of more facts, 
and besides half-solved jiroblems, many of the fundamentals are 
elusive and mysterious.” 

The nation is not true to its best interests that allows either 
its educational or research facilities to be starved. Since we last 
met, the North American Review, writing of the operations of the 
Guggenheim Fund of $4,500,000, whose chief object is the financing 
of research and other creative work, remarks; “In a given length 
of time this assuredly will have its effect. This fund represents (t 
faith in intellect a.s an investment. While the factories hum and 
the steel mills roar, the lamp of the student is kept lit and his mind 
is eased in the hope that a return will soon be forthcoming.” 
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Ill (^anadn, again, the report of the National RcHeareh (Council 
for 1930-1 Htatea that, although induHtry haw been under a cloud, the 
annual expenditure of the Council in assisting research amounted 
to no less than $550,000; and Nature ” remarks that “ it is evident 
(’anada is building up a corps of research workers whose influence 
on the future of her industries is likely to be most important. 

The large number of cases in which tin* chairmen of British 
banks have been emphasising the importance of research in their 
recent addresses to shareholders almost suggests a concerted scheme 
to educate the British public on the question. This should hardly 
be needed. The extraordinary developments that have taken place 
in some British industries, arising directly from research, and 
<*sj)ecially in the case of textiles and metals, ought to have been 
sufficient, if anything were needed, to inspire in Britain also that 
same faith in intellect as an iiivestm(*nt. ’’ Those of us who have 
the interests of New Zealand at heart will at least hope that any 
such similar faith that exists here wdll be (iuiek(*ned. and not damped, 
by the adverse* cireumstane(*s of the time, lieseareii is not a luxury 
to be indulged in merely when we are prosperous; it is a necessity 
to b(* most insist(*d on just when wo find it most difficult to provide 
the means. If our faitii in intellect as an investment were what it 
ought to be, and equal to what we find in many other places, tiie 
l)rovision for research would not be the cause to sntTer first and to 
suffer most, from the adv<*nt of diminished prosperity. 

(Umcluftion, 

1 cannot conclude without expressing regret that circiimstanc(‘8 
during the year have prev(*nted me from attending more than one of 
the meetings of tlie Standing Committee held during the y(‘ar. Tinder 
these conditions Mr Aston, as Vice-president, has proved a tower of 
strength. By prompt and full correspondence W(* have kt*pt in touch 
with one another, and he has succeeded in keeping me fully conversant 
^^ith the business of the committee. Tt was partly to provide for 
such conditions that the office of Viee-jmesident was instituted, and 
1 can assure the Board tliat, in tliis respect, the office has fully 
justified itself, I thank Mr Aston heartily for his assistance, and 
apologise for the extra work inv absence from meetings has imposed 
on him. 
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Vegetation of the Bealey River Bam. 

BUPPLEMENT TO LIST OF SPEfTES (1929), WITH NOTES. 

Robebt M. Lainq, M.A., B.S.r., P.N.Z.Insl., 
and H. W. Gottreay, M.St'. 

\ Received by Rditiyr, 27th Ootohet, 19S2; ineucd oepomfcli/, Uay, J934.] 

We are well aware that the work of Drs. (’ockuyne and Allan 
has shaken to its foundations the splendid taxonomic work of Gheese- 
luan; and that no list of species of any New Zealand district can 
be considered altogether satisfactory which does not take into account 
the presence of hybrids and epharmonie varieties. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary in the first place to follow' to some extent Cheeseman’s 
system if the ground is to be prepared for a fuller and more modern 
investigation of the area under consideration ; and we have therefore 
in this paper in many cases identified species on the basis of 
Cheeseman’s Flora, though we know that w(“ are dealing with 
aggregate species, or with forms whose exact type is unknown. 

( Ibviously it would be impossible for us in many cases to do otherwise ; 
for a more exact research would demand a complete study of the 
species dealt with in all its forms throughout New' Zealand. Such 
a study is impracticable in a paper intended merely to form a basis 
of further research in a given district. We ho|M^ however, if time 
and opportunity offer, to extend our work to a fuller consideration 
of the forms dealt with, to bring our knowledge of them as far as 
imssible into harmony with modern taxonomic and ecological methods. 
We have already begun such a study in connection with the smaller- 
leaved species of Pittosporam, and it is proving exceptionally 
interesting. 

At present we intend only to add to the list already published 
(X929, Trans., N.Z. Jnst., 59, p. 715) such species as have been 
identified in the district subsequently to its publication. We propose 
in some eases to give descriptions of forms rather than actual names 
that may be misleading. The attempt to force into the Procrustean 
bed 'Of the Manual, a form which obviously is too wide or too narrow 
for «aeh a process, can only create further difficulties for subsequent 
observers, since it is quite clear that some races of plants in the 
Pass are distinct from those found elsewhere, or at least differ in 
certain respects from tho^ included by Cheeseman in his description. 
Whmi, however, a name is given without comment, we consider that 
the plant refwred to may readily be included within the four corners 
of Cheeseman prescription. 

Furtlbr,'' we have not restricted this list to the Upper Bealey 
River haain, but have included some species found in the watershed, 
«hly to the south of Halpins Creek. We have, however, so far not 
*nade any complete investigation of the lower area, nor of many of 
the vhUeys* near the snow Itoe. Mr Gouflay has paid much attention 
to the grasses, and the result is a largely extended list of thew. 
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Transaotiona. 


Spkcies Not Hitherto Recorded. 

Hymenophyllacbae. 

HymenophyUum varum H. Br. 

Rocks above Pinieli Bowl, HOOOft. 

H. sang uinolenlu at Swart/. 

On dry tn'p trnnks in Hie forest, Halpins to settlement. 

U. Cheesemanii Bak. 

Rocks near Avalanelie Creek, “i-WOft. 

Trichomanes Lyallii ( /) Hook, and Bak. 

Rocks near bep;innin<j: of .\valanche Peak track. 

Very inneli depauperated, and without the niarfrinal hairs. 

PoLYPODlAC'EAE. 

Dryopteris pundala (Tliunb.j C. Christen. 

Rocks by roadside, near Avalanche Peak track. 

A nmch reduced form eolleeted by Mi.ss M. Finlayson. 

Asplenium flaccidnm Forsl. f. 

Rocks in forest. 

A much depauperated form, usually under 25 c.m. in length, and 
more or less erect and righl, 

A. Hookcrianvin Col. forma. 

Moist rocks of ere(*ks, 2000ft. 

A form approaching, but not altogether agreeing with, var. 
Colensoi. 

A. fiabellifolinm Cav. 

Rocks in bush, Lower Bealey. 

Polypodimit dwersifolitm (R. Br.) Willd. 

Rocks in forest, near Lower Bealey Road. 

Ohamineae. 

We have to thank Dr H. H. Allan for revising the grasses 
collected by us. Some of his notes are appended. 

Hierochlof fraseri Hook. f. Aar. rerurvata Hack. 

In tussock 3000 to 4()00ff, south side of Punch Bowl Creek and 
at the top of the Pass. 

Apparently quite a distinct form. 

Alope.curus geniculatus L. 

Hwamp near Kennedy's. 

The spikes are dark purplish, shorter than nsual, with rathet 
long awns. 
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Deyemia avenoidee (Hook, f.) Buck. 

Twin Cri'oks, near road. , 

D. avenoides var. hrachyeantha Hark. 
ftrasH bank, north of Rough Croek, 

I). Forsferi (Room, and Hchult.) Knnth. var. Lyallti Hack. 

“ Comes into the grouj) considered by Cheeseman to be var, 
Lyallti, but is not the Agro<ttiH LyaJlii of Hooker.”— H. H. A. 

D. tietifoUa Hook. f. 

On rocks near the White Bridge, Peg-leg Flat, and elsewhere. 

AgrosHs 'Dyeri Petrie var. aii‘<fnt<t Hack, in Chees. 

Roadside near settlement. 

Dichelachne rrimta (Porst. f.) Hook f. 

A solitary specimen by the roadside near Halpins. 

Ti'iHftvm (tnluirticim (Porst. f.) Trin. 

A fairly common i)lant tn moist tussocky places in scrub. 

T. anfairttcum var. diffnsum Allan and Zotov (sp. ined.) 

Mingha Valley. 

Tmetnm tenelhm (Petrie) Allan and Zotov (sp. ined.). 

Mingha River be<l. 

Allan and Zotov consider this variety should be rai.sed to specific 
rank. 

Trisefvm Cheesemanii Hack. 

River bed, 25(X)ft. 

Dmtkonin seiifolia. (Hook, f.) Ckn. 

River bed near settlement. Lower Bealey, Punch Bowl, and 
elsewhere. 

Dmthonui uUfolia forma minor Allan et Zotov (sp. ined.). 

" Punch Bowl Creek. 

With bright orange stamens. ” This mav be only a habitat 

form.” H. H. A. 

O. semiannularia R. Br. var. myricam Petrie. 

Punch Bowl Creek. 

KoaUrio, nopo^zelandka Domin. 

'Punclr Bowl Creek. 

K. ^ZQWrielandiea Domin forma. 

Itoadside near Halpins. 

„ Aeoording to Dr Allan, this approaches f. iwvida Domin, “ a 
plaitt pf quit^ uncertain statue.” 
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Poa Novae Zelondiae Hack, forma humilior Hack. 

Shingle slip, Upper Otira. 

“ Has typical leaf section of P. Novae Zelandiae and corresponds 
to var. WnlUi (Petrie in Cliees.). Whether a good variety or a 
habitat form remains to be investigated.” H. H. A. 

P. Novae Zelandiae var. suhvestila ( !) Hack. 

Lower liealey. 

” Differs very slightly in leaf section from typical form, makes 
some approach to variety siihvestifa (var. siihvestifu was collected 
by Cockayne on Arthurs Pass).” H. H. A. 

P. anceps Porst. f. 

Top of Pass. 

” Has the leal section of P. anceps, and comes into the South 
Island group included under that name by Cheeseman.” H. H. A. 

P. seticulmis Petrie. 

McGraths Creek. 

“ This belongs to the unresolved P. piisilla-seticubtiis sfron[) It 
is not typical P. pnsilla, which occurs on the moraine at the head 
of the Otira Gorge We class it under P. setieiilmis in the mean- 
time.” H. H. A. 

P. pusilla Berggr. 

Behind railway cottag<“s. roadside. 

P. Colemoi Hook. f. 

Edwards Stream. Upper Bealey, at 4(K)0ft. and elsewhere. 

In various forms. 

P. Kirkii Buch. 

Bush behind railway eottages; common on the roadside near 
Halpins. 

” This group is ill-defined, and contains a great number of 
forms.” H. H. A. 

Festuca rubra L. 

Near top of Pass, possibly introduced, but it has a very wide 
distribution in the district. 

Festuca sp. 

On shingle in creeks near Kennedy's. Collected by Miss R. B. 
Weavers. 

” A remarkable form, deserving of further study, has the leaf 
section of F. erect a \ ” H. II. A. 

Ayropyron scahrnm (Lab.) Beauv. 

Lower Bealey River bed. Mingha River. 

Fairly common, and resiionding in various ways to differelices 
in habitat. 

Asperella yracilis T. Kirk. 

Punch Bowl Creek. 
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(’VPEKACEAE. 

Sei)'}}U.s Aucklaiulicns (Hook, f.) Bopck. 

In wet Hwarnpy jrronnd. Inish Ix'liiiid railway c-ottapres. 

Vncinia rubra Boott. 

Lower Beak'y. 

I'uciuia fusco-vaginaia Knkenth. 

Daiu]) place, s by roadside. 

Cares Prtriei Cheeseiu. 

Near the roadside at Ilalpins (’reek. 

Cares teraarui (F’or.st, 1'.) var. gatlula Oheesem. 

A variety elo.s(*Iy approacliing this is found in swamps at the 
.iunetion of the Minprlia and Bealey. 

Cares (Utudiehaudiana (Hook. f. ) Kukentli. 

Swainp at junction of Miiijzha and Bealey. 

C. Oaudirhaudiana (Hook. f. ) Knkenth. vai‘. huinilior Knkenth 
Swamp at junction of Miufrha and Bealey. 

C. Raoulii Boott. 

Roadside near Kennedy’s. 

C. Oederi lletz. var. ratarartai (K. Br.) Knkenth. 

Roadside below Halpins. 

A somewhat depauperated fonn. 


.Ir.N’('A<T.AE. 

Luznla Travermi (Bucben.) f'heesem. 
Minprha River bed. 


Lilia('p:ae. 

Chrysobael ran sp. 

. Headwaters of the Bealey, doOOft, and summil of the Pass, in 
damp, stony ground. 

It is impossible to identify this with any recognised species. A 
description is attached. 

A herb, 7 mm. to 10 mm. in diameter at the base, ^5 cm. to 
60 cm. high, leaves numerous, all radical, 5 m'm. to 12 mm. broad, 
10 cm. to 30 cm. long, concave above, broadly ansiform, gradually 
tapering upwards, spreading and recurved, glaucous green, obtuse 
to acute at' the tips, fleshy, glabrous. Scape terete, usually exceeding 
the leaves, curved, 30 cm. to 60 cm. long, 4 mm. to 6 mm. in diameter, 
inflorescence corymbose, lower peduncles 2 5 to 5 cm. in length, each 
peduncle bearing at its base a concave, acuminate, green bract, white 
on the edges, 1 cm. or more in length, upper peduncles shorter so 
that inflorescence is a corymb 5 cm. to 7 5 cm. in length, with a 
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few flowers below the surface of the corymb. Flowers 12 mm. A 
solitary plant from the top of the Pass (3000ft) with iwJyparao- 
dioeoious flowers beginninR to open, was apparently not corymbose; 
btJt the flowers were in a dense raceme. The leaves were 25 mm. 
broad towards the base, and generally much stouter than in the 
Bealey Glacier plant. The flowers were also about 25 mm. in diameter 
when expanded. This obviously more closely approaches C. Bossii 
of the Southern Islands. Flowers 12 mm. in diameter, bright yellow, 
polygamo-dioeciouK. A few flowers are apparently perfect; but some 
or all of the anthers are wanting in others, and in others again the 
Stigma is apparently undeveloj)ed. Segments of the perianth oblong- 
linear, concave, obtuse, and spreading, 6 mm. to 16 mm. long, 
completely free. Stamens hypogynous, of the male flowers, usually 
shorter than but occa.sionally equalling the segments, ripe capsules 
not seen. 

It is obvious that until a full collection of the chief New 
Zealand form.s is obtained, it is inadvisable to name this form. In 
its polygamo-dioecious flowers it clearly belongs to the C. Ronm- 
fiihbsii group; but in its definitely corymlmse inflorescence it 
apparently differs from both of the.se. It is larger than Ct. Oihhsii, 
hnt smaller than C. Rossii. 


Oki'IUDACEAE. 

PterosiijIiH Kanksii B,. Br. (forma). 

P. anstrahs Hook. f. (forma). 

/'. yraminra Hook. f. (forma). 

In bush, sides of creek, 2500ft. 

None of these species is typical of their representatives elsewhere. 
They occur in a great variety of forms impossible to classify satis- 
factorily. Intermediates between P. OUveri, P. Banksii, and P. 
graniinea are all to be found. Oolenso, Trans. N.Z. Inst. (1883), 
p. 3.38, (1886) p. 270, (1K99) pp. 488-489. (3896) p. 611, has divided 
the forms of this group into a number of distinct species, but 
till an intensive study of the varieties occurring throughout New 
Zealand is made, it seems scarcely worth while to discriminate more 
closely. 

Soim* sketches made by Mrs Brownlee of the Arthurs Pass plants 
accompany this note. (Fig. 1.) 

Thdymitra txichyphylla riieesem. 

In small quantity near Haljnns, 2200ft. 

This seems rather an unexpected locality for this West Coast 
plant, but the specimens exactly fit the description. 

T. longifolia Forst. 

Rocky ground, edge of bush, below Kennedy’s. 

Microtis tmifolia (Forst. f.) Reichenbach. 

By roadside, 2000ft, 
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Vrtica incim Poir. 

Scrub, Lower Bealey. 


Urticaceae, 


(‘ARY01>IIYr4liACEAr.. 

Beleranthus bifiorus (J. H. and 0. Forst.) Hook, f 
Kiver flats, lower Min^ha. 


C'BtH’lFERAE. 

Nastuiiiuiii fastiymtiuiK ('heeM'iii. 

Avalanche Peak. 590()ft 

Vardamtm (hyremi Hook. 1. 

Rocky crevice.s, Up|)er Bealey, 4t')00ft. 

Cardamine sp. 

A ai)ecies of Card amine occurs on the moraines and rocks close 
to the snowline, which swms to be distinct from any hitherto recorded 
from the mainland of New Zealand It is very close to and possibly 
the same as the Auckland and flampbell Island, ('. yluciaUs var. 
subcarnosa, thouith perhaps a somewhat smaller plant. It has the 
same stout perennial rhizome, and somewhat flesliy habit; bid the 
flowers are always white, and scarcely so large as those described 
by Ghee.seman (1909, p. 399)* for the southern variety. The pods 
are numerous, about 2 cm. long, 1 mm. in breadth, flat above, more 
or less concave below, with a short style. The fruits may differ from 
the sub-antaretic variety in some resjwcts, so we consider it not safe 
to identify the species. 


PnTO.srORA('EAE. 

Pittonijoriim anumaliim Lg. and Gy. (sp. ined.). 

Jack’s Hut and top of Pa.ss. 

P. divarivatum (’kne. 

* Rough Greek to Waimaknriri, Edwards Stream, and Mingha . 
The P. divaneatum of the previous list is now P. eramcaule 
Lg. and Gy. (sp. ined.). This is the true P. divaricatnm Ckne. of 
the Pass. 

P. eratsicaule (Ckne.) 'Lg. and Gy. (sp. ined.). ' 

Abundant in the forest from about 2J00 to 2800ft. 

’ Rosaceae. 

Acaem fiemtipnla Bitter. 

Ptipch Bowl Creek, below the fall, 25(X)ft (R. M. L. and 
W. R. B. 0.). 


" Sub- Antarctic Islands of New ZeolsiMl, Vol. II. 
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Thymeleaceae. 

Drapclcs villosa Chwht'in. var. itiultiflora Checsem. 

South side of Puiicli Bowl, 4000ft, aud elsewhere in boggy 
ground. 

OXAOKACTAE. 

Epilohium tnimiMs Hook. 1'. 

F^lat at the mouth of tlie Mingha. 

Epilohium Hectori llaiissk. 

Swamj) in settlement (behind “ Rockery Neuk 

iJ. pedunculare A. (’iinn. var. nunntifloniin Ckiie. 

Blimit Cirqm*, 4500ft. 


rMBELLirEllAE. 

Hydrovofylc novae-zialoudiac I). i\ var. montana T. Kirk. 

Swampy ground, 4000ft 

Aciphylld Lyallu Hook. f. 

l^ealey Riv(*r bed, near stdtlement. 

We are in mueli doubt as to the Ne])arH(eness of the* AVciphyllas 
at Arthurs Pass. We have colh*cted speeimens from the s(*tth*iuent 
(2400ft) up to 5500ft on A\valanehe Peak. The plants at the* lower 
level nnist be called A, it/albt. They are much stouter, their l(‘ave‘s 
are narrower, mucli mor(‘ rigid and coriaceous, ami the inflorescence 
longer and the spines not only mon* than proportionately longer, but 
much stiffer, than in ])lants from a higher altitude; and these in 
the main, according to Pheeseman 11900) pp. h().‘{ and 004, constitute 
the ditferences between A Lyallu and A, vrvnuUiUi, The (juestion 
therefore aris(*s whetlu*!* the low forms are not habitat states of one 
species. The j)lants becoim* .smaller as one ascends, until at 550()ft 
th(‘y are not more than to 4 inches liigh. According to Cheeseman 
(loc. cit.), A, LyalUi is a plant of altitudes from d5()() to 550()ft, and 
A. crenulafa is found from 2500 to 5000ft. These facts give little 
guidance, but (N)ckayne (1928) p. ;J02, includes .4. crcniUaia with 
a number of high mountain species. .1. Lyallri is believed to 
be found from the Rangitata Mountains to Dusky Sound, and 
A. rrcuulafd from Mount Arthur plateau, Nelson, to the Mount (^ook 
district. The only method of solving the problem of relationship 
would be to obtain seeds from different districts and grow them in 
the .same situation, and compare the resulting plants. 

Tt is a question wdn^tlier the A, LyalUi* of rheeseman is the 
-1. Lyallii of Dusky Sound. 

Aumfome filifolia (Hook, f.) C^kn. and Lg. 

Floor of bush, Edwards Stri^am, ((^olleeted by Miss E. (^ampbelJ.) 

Epaiiudac^eae. 

Cyathodes acerosa R. Br, 

Scrub, mouth of Edwards Stream, aud roadside below Halpins 
(Veek. 
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AporYNA(’EAE. 

Parsomio ritpsulni iti (Porsl. f.) R. Br. var. parvi flora H. Carse. 
Jack’s Hnt and Pcg-lcf; ('reek. 

Boraoinaceae. 

MyoHoHs aiixlrulis R. Br. 

Creek below Kennedy’s. 

Mjjo.'iotis sp. 

Avalanclie Beak, among rocks, .KKMllt and upwards. 

Agrees fairly well with M. Li/attii, but in some respects 
approaclie.s M. Monroi. The flowers are creauij' Avhite, and the leaves 
markedly hispid. 


SCROPH CEARIACEAE. 

Pygmaea ciliolata Hook. f. 

Avalanche Peak, 45(K)ft. 


Labiatae. 

Mentha Cunninghainii Benthain in D.C. 

Road near Kennedy’s, in very small tiuanlities. 

Plantacinaccae. 

Plantago Ruonlii Decne. 

Pnneli Bowl Flat and swamps Iwhind raihvay s<‘ttlement. 

Co.mi'ositae. 

Lagenophura Harken T. Kirk. 

Hwainp in the settlement. 

L. pumila (Porst. f.) Che(>sein. var. iiiiniiiia T. Kirk. 

Bealey River bed and above Rough Creek JoOOft. 

Brachyconie Thonuoni T. Kirk var. polita (’heesem. 

Shade in the lower Mingha Valley, in foi’est. 

(imphalimi Maekuyi (Buch.) Ckn, 

Fell field 3000 to 4000ft. 

Raoulia lutesn'n.<i (T. Kirk) Beanv. 

Hulpins to settlement, river b<*d. 

« 

C'otula (Uoim Hook. f. 

Bog in settlement. 

C. dioira Hook. f. var. crenafi folia T. Kirk. 

Swamp in lush at junction of Mingiia and Bealey. 

Olearut mosrkata Hook, f. 

There are one or two sptKJimens that would undoubtedly have 
been inchided by ('heeseman in this species, growing on the Bealey 
River bank above Punch Bowl Creek. Indeed, Cheeseman records 
it from Arthurs Pass with an exclamation mark, the specimens having 
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been coUeoted by T. Kirk. Unfortunately, in the locality where it 
ia seen, there are a number of apparently hybrid Olearias. 0. cymbt- 
fdia, 0. iUnfolia, 0. arhorescens, and 0. avicenniaefdia also occur, 
and the status of 0. moschata forms may be doubtful. 

Species previoxjsly recorded, not seen by Laing and Oliver, 
now collected by Laing and Oourlay. 

Apropyron aristatuni (Petrie) Uheeseni. 

Shingle in creek bed, near Kennedy’s 
A well-developed form, with panicled spike. 

Carex Berggvem Petrie. 

By roadside. Lower Bcaley. 

This still leaves Deschnnipsia Chapmani not recently observed. 

CoKKiicTioNs TO Prkvious List (1929). 
hycopodiuni selago L should rend L. uusfralinum Herter. 

Cystopteris fragiUs should read C. novae-zelandtae J. B. Armstg. 

Pittosporuni t emu f ahum should read P. Colensoi Hook. f. 

A few specimens only have been seen, near the mouth of Halpins 
Creek, and these are exactly similar to others near the Otira township 
which have been ideidified by various botanists as P. Colensoi. What 
the true P. Colensoi is, we, of course, do not presume to say. 

Rubus australis Porst should read R. australis Porst. var. glaber 
Hook f. 

The plant is not uncommon in the lower Bealey. 

Pseudopanax Imeare (Hook, f ) Laing and W. R. Oliver, ii. comb, 
should read P. Ltneau (Hook, f.) C. Koch. 

Hebe sahcifolio (Porst ) Pennell should read H. salivifolia (Porst.) 
Pennell var communi'^ Ckn. 

Hebe oernu'osa (Hook, f.) Ckn and Allan should read //. vernicosa 
(Hook f ) (’kn and Allan var. Canierburiensis (J. B. 
Armstrg ) Ckn. and Allan. 

We are following Dr (’ockayne’s advice in this direction, though 
we are not quite clear about the position. Cockayne (1927), p. .‘10,* 
states var. Canterbunensis “ is the sole variety in the vicinity of 
Arthurs Pass and the adjacent mountains of the Western Botanical 
District. It is usually smaller and more prostrate than other varieties 
of the species ’ ’ However, w e have found Hebes of this species, 
particularly in the Mingha Valley, in rather varied forms, some of 
which approach to and may be hybrids with H. buxifolw. What 
the type of H. vernieosa is, we do not know. 

Olearia nummnlan folia should read 0. eymUfdia (Hook, f.) Cheesem. 

Helirhrysum mierophylltm (Hook, f.) Benth. and Hook. f. should 
read Helichrysum selago (Hook, f.) Benth. and Hook. f. 

«■ *w^*^*™j**o **1*^ Allan fTrons. V,Z. Inst., VoL 57). Taxonnmle Statnx of 

New Zealand Speclea of Hebe. 
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Notes and DescrqitkHis of New Zealand Lepidoptera. 

By CuAKLEH K. ('i;ARKi;, F.E.S. 


before the Atwkland InnUtuit ow /fith Soi ember, 1932: received bp 
Editor, 10th December 1932: ismnd eopnratetp. May, 193) | 


Nympilalidae. 

Hypolinmas boUna nerina Fabr. 

This handsome butterfly, usually eousidered rare in New Zealand, 
has been captured in various places and reported from others during 
the past two years. 

Several specimens have been presented to Auckland Musetuu, 
their habitats having been Dargaville, Waiotira, Herne Bay. and 
Lake St. John. 


NocTnuAi’.. 

Idmentica oana Howes. 

This rare moth, known formerly from only one specimen taken 
many years ago by Mr G. How'es in the Garvie Mountains, has now 
again been captured in the Lake District. The second specimen 
was discovered at JOOOft on Ben Lomond, near Lake Wakatipu, in 
Dwember Superficially the species appears close to Aletia empprea 
Hnds., but is a smaller insect. 

Geometwidae 

Ohloroclystis tomospila iVleyr. 

In my paper “ Lepidoptera of Auckland and the King Country,” 
Trans, N.Z. Inst.. LI I., 37, 1 mentioned capturing a fine unknown 
Chlomdystis at Waimarino. This I have now identified as the above 
apparently rare species, since describ«Hl by Mr E. Meyrick. 

DasTBris octans Huds. 

This species w’as first captured in 1923 by Mr S. Lindsay and 
imwlf at about JfiOOft on Flat Top Mountain, south of Lake 
fi^tiapouri I again visited the locality in 1928 and took a further 
series of it. Apparently local, it was captured flying over an outcrop 
of licheii-covered rocks on a sunny sloj)e surrounded by native grasses 
and herbs. 


Hydeiomenidae. 

Xaattwrhoe dtroeaa n. sp. S 32-36 mm. 9 28-30 mm. 

Forewings moderate, with rounded hind margin; suffused with 
deep ot'ange; two or three whitish arched fasciae near base, one or 
two medioB fasciae, more or less interrupted in middle in some 
specimens, attenuated in others, partly bordered with brownish 
whidi has tendencies to form several indistinct transverse wavy lines; 
beyond middle a whitish fascia, waved and angulated at about middle ; 
a wavy subterminal line. 
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Cilia light oraugt* slightly barred with brownish. Hindwings 
deep orange with lighter suffusion alternating with brownish. 

This species is imniediately recognisable by its deep orange colour 
though evidently allied to A’, clarata Walk. 

I captured several at the edge of the Franz Josef Glacier, 
Westland, in December, 11128, and 1 am indebted to the late Mr Alfred 
Philpott for isolating this species, which he had intended to describe. 
It is evidently local, no links with Harata having b<*en discovered. 

Holotype, allotyi)e, and a j)aratype in collection Auckland 
Museum. 

Hydriomena harmonica Clarke. Trans, N.Z. Inst., LVl., 417. 

1 de.scribed this beautiful and interesting insect, of which an 
excellent illustration is given in Hudson’s “ Moths and Butterflies,” 
p. XLVlll., 19, as a subspecies of H. callichlora Butl., but since it 
was discovered at Waitati in 1917 no affinity has been found connect- 
ing it Avith that species. 1 noAv consider it of specific rank, not a 
development of callichlora, but, on the contrary, a reversal to au 
ancestral form of that species. 

The vivid blue and orange fasciae suggest an ancient tropical 
line of ancestry. 

It is intei-estiug to note that the specimen is an excellent example 
of eyanism. The dorsal surface of the species callichlora has evidently 
acquired, in the procession of its generations from a fairly archaic 
type, a most valuable evolutionary development in the arising of 
the characteristic i)rot(‘ctive “ mossj'-snrfaeed ” green-pigmented 
expanse over body and wings; fusing and merging of fasciae of the 
two pigments that blend to produce this secondary green is Avell 
exemplified in the almost homogeneous effect produced. 

Harmonica is a species most conspicuous to its enemies the birds, 
but callichlora exhibits protective resemblance in an ('xtreniely 
sjtecialised manner. 

Holotype in collection Auckland Museum. 

PyRALIDIDAE. 

Diptyohophora plsnetopa Meyr. 

This species, one of the rarest of the genus, I found occurring 
rather sparingly on the mountains at Arthur’s Pass, above the Otira 
River, at about .‘15()0ft. in January. I ha\'e never captured it else- 
where. 

The type, however, Avas jn-imarily taken in the Routeburn River 
Valley, Otago, by Mr G. V. Hudson. 

Orambtut malaoelltui Dup. 

On my first tAvo collecting tours to Whangarei and the North 
Auckland Peninsula (1921 and 1924), I did not meet with this 
introduced species. 
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It is now, however, rapidly becoming plentiful in the Auckland 
Province. I first captured it in company with Mr Arthur Richardson, 
at night, Whangarei township, in 1927. By the year 1931 it had 
become plentiful. This year, 1932, it is very abundant at Lake 
Takapuna, near Auckland. 

Ganna aegalis Wullv. 

Aglossa cnprealis Hubn. 

Almost similar remarks apjily to those two species as to the 
foregoing. 

The first specimens I had .seen Mere captured about 1926 by 
Mr Arthur Riehardsou, at Papakura. By this year, 1932, both 
species had Is-come remarkably plentiful at Lake Takapuna and 
Castor Bay, and at oth<*r localities near Auckland city. These insects 
are notable examples of the rapidity M'ith which ceidain of the 
iutHxlnccd fauna can become establislied in Xciv Zealand. 


Tortrk’idae. 

Oelophaula aridella u. sj). LI mm. 

Antennae dark-fuscous. Palpi fuscous. Head, thorax, and 
abdomen dark fuscous. Forewings sub-oblong, costa moderately 
arched, termcn rather oblique, rounded at tormus; dark fuscous, 
obscurely darker along costa and greyish externally; cilia greyish 
fuscous. IlindMings fuscous; cilia grej'-fuscous. Two specimens 
on Flat Top Mountain, Lake Manapoui'i, in January. This species 
is probably neare.st ijalUata Philp, but distinct in .several particulars, 
especially in size and in the almost unicolorous appearance of the 
IlindMings. It is the smallest Gelophaula knoMii to me. 

Holotype in collection Auckland Museum. 

Tortrix tigris Philp. 

Otenopseustis fraterna Philp. 

These tMO usually rare species Mere not uncommon in Wayby 
(lorge in January. The latter insect was at first thought to be a 
variety of C. ohliqmna Walk., but after capturing a series, it was 
obvious, on subseipient examination, that the species is .constant 
and distinct. 


TlXEinAE, 

Sitotrc^ eerealella 01. 

Another introduced species, of which I have only taken a single 
example in North Auckland; formerly reported from Levin by 
Mr G. V. Hudson. This insect in all probability wHl also become 
well established throughout New Zealand. 
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Tinea granella Linn. 

This apparently unrecorded species 1 captured in Dunedin city. 
It is also an injurious introduction; an established pest in the 
granaries of Europe, America, and North Africa. 


Qeleohia calaspidea n. sp. 14 mm. 

Head pale brownish-ochreous. Palpi whitish; antennae fuscous. 
Thorax fuscous; abdomen greyish towards extremity; legs fuscous 
mixed with whitish. Forewings with costa very slightly arched, 
apex slightly pointed, termeu oblique; brownish fuscous, a darker 
distal dot. and dark suffusion on extremity of apex; cilia light 
fuscous. Hindwings and cilia light fuscous. 

At 400()ft., Plat Top Mountain, iiake Manaponri, in January. 

Hololype in Auckland Museum. 

Perhaps nearest (t. contraria Philp, but immediately seen to 
differ by the lack of the light bar along dorsum and other details, and 
to be distinguished from srhemafica by the absence of the grey streak 
along costa and the dark irronition, etc. 


Izatha phaeoptila Hileyr. 

In my paper “ Lepidoptera of Auckland,” Trans. Lll., 36, 
I included Coridomovpha stella Meyr. in error for this species, which 
I have captured at Hikurangi, Kauri Gully, Northcote, and Lake 
Takapuna. It is an uncommon insect. 


Mallobathra memotuina n. sp. $ 12 mm. $ 14 mm. 

Head and palpi purplish and fuscous brown. Antennae dark 
fuscous with admixture of ochrcous; ciliations in $ 2. 

Thorax and abdomen dark purplish brown; legs purplish brown 
mixed with ochreous and annulatcd on tibia and tarsi. 

Forewings elongate ; costa moderately arched, apex rather acutely 
rounded, termen strongly oblique; purplish fuscous with 5 to 6 
ochreous white fasciae from costa. Basal one is at about i outW'ardly 
oblique, .second at 1 inwardly oblique, the third at | broken in centre 
of wing after waving outwardly, then inwardly to dorsum, the fourth 
at S more straight to dorsum, but sometimes broken and spotted With 
purplish, fifth and sixth close together before apical patch, outwardly 
obli({nc; cilia dark fuscous. 

Hindwings dark fuscous; cilia fuscous, apically pale. 

Not close to any other species. Holotypo and allotype in Auck- 
land Museum. Anderson’s Bay, Dunedin, on the face of the Tauxhall 
cliff, in November and early l)(-cember. 1928 and 1929; both captured 
shortly after daybreak. 
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Mallobathra oattuslysms u.Hp. s 9 mm. 

Head and palpi grey ochreous. Thorax grey ru«cou!», abdomen 
fuscous. Antennae grey fuscous, ciliations 2. Forewiugs elongate, 
costa arched, apex acutely rounded, termen oblique; very pale 
ochreous with fuscous markings and irroration, the most distinct 
at about i on costa, others at i broken and irrorated, distinct on 
dorsiun ; others across from near edge of termen. Cilia pale. Hind- 
wings grey; cilia pale grey. 

A much larger and more robust species than M. metrosema Meyr. 
and more pale in shade. Differs from M. glohulosa Meyr. in its 
smaller size, more pale shade, shape of markings, and length of 
antennal ciliations. This is the most lightly-shaded Mallobathra 
known to me. 

One only, discovered actively walking on the bark of Notho- 
fagus: Harris Saddle, upper Routeburn River, in January. 

Holotype in Auckland Museum collection. 


Babatinoa abyssina n. sp. ($12 mm. 

Head and thorax aeneous. Antennae dark fuscous, base 
aeneous. Abdomen dark fuscous. Forewing ovate, rather blunted 
at apex; very jiale aeneous Avith fasciae of dark purple; an irroration 
of purple dots on base to i of costa, where a wide outwardly oblique 
fascia of dark irrorated purple crosses to dorsum, another sub-parallel 
at beyond J, and another also sub-parallel, more or less bifurcated, 
towards apex, some loose irroration between fascias, of purple dots. 
Cilia ochreons-aeneouH. Hindwiugs dork purplish grey. Cilia pale 
ochreous-aeneous. 

This is the largest species of Sahatinca known to me. It was 
taken on the I'ough, ieeworn rocks at the north-eastern side of Franz 
Josef Glacier, Westland, in January. 

•Holotype in collection Auckland MnscAun. 


Babatiitoa Ineilia Clai’ke. 

* 

Since my discovery of this strangely beautiful moth, the most 
archaic of the Mieropterygidae, and, indeed, of all our Lepidoptera, 
as demonstrated by its venational reticulation (see Philpott’s draw- 
ings, Trem». *N.Z. Inst., LIV, 161), no other collector seems to have 
met with the species. 

I, however, have again captured it, in the "Wayby Gorge, North 
-Auckland Peninsula. In December, 1981, I discovered a colony of 
about 30 speeimens in the shelter of an arching cliff, among moss 
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and fern-clad rocks. All were captured within a radiiiN of about 
five feet, diligent search disclosing no more individuals in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lat.er, however. 1 found an isolated one also at the Waipu Caves, 
in late December. The type 1 netted, in at the Waitoino Caves. 
The occurrence of this primitive Lepidopter is noteworthy, as it is 
most interesting from an evolutionary stand])oint. being a close link 
with the Triehopterygidae. and wdth that order exhibits adinitiea 
with the extinct Anslopsijche and Archipanorpa of the Para- 
trichoptera, as demonstrated by Dr Tillyard. 
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An Iodine Survey of New Zealand Live-stock. 

PART II. 

THE SHEEP OP THE WAIRARAPA DISTRICT. 
By P. H. SvKiN. 


I hff Kditor, Muff, liKi.L' issued HvpnruUdtf. Maft, //Mf| 

SvMPTOMS aciito iodiiH* (l(*fici(Mi(*y in the sheep of the 

Wanaka district (South Island) have been reported and described 
by Hopkirk, Dayus, Siinjison, and (iriimnett (1!)30). There the loss 
of lambs was serious, and tlie cure, by means of iodised licks, complete 
and impressive. A research was IhenTore inau^nirated by the 
Department of Ajrrieulture to find whellnu’ this deficiency was 
present in milder form in other parts of tli(‘ country, and if so, the 
conditions under uhich it occurred and the best methods of treat- 
ment. An account of tln‘ investii^ation of ()tap:o and Southland 
has already been published as Part J of this series by E. M. Mason 
(1933). The followin«; is an account of tlie projjress tliat has been 
made in the Nortli Island. 

The presence or absmice of iodine deticieui'y has been asi'crtained 
from the analysis of the thyroid glands, and the r(\sults have been 
correlated with data referring to tlie conditions under which the sheep 
were reared. The glands w<*r<‘ obtained from the freezing works of 
the district, through co-operation with tlie (rovernment Veterinarian, 
who also supplied details of age, sex, supjilementary feeding, type 
of .soil, and morphology of the district. Each sample consisted of 
the thyroids of about (*ight animals chosen as fair representativ(»s 
of the flock. 

Analysis: The glands were dissected free from fatty tissue, 
weighed, estimated for moisture, and analysed for total iodine by 
the modified method of Fellenberg (Leitch and Henderson, 192G-30) 
adaj)ted slightly for thyroids, but the same in all details as used by 
E. M. Mason (1933), 

An outline of the procedure is as follows:-* 

The dried gland is digested in potassium hydroxide (Merck 
extra pure) and an aliquot of the solution evaporated to dryness in 
a nickel crucible. The residue is aslusl at a low temperature, cooled, 
moistened with distilled water, dri(‘d, and ashed again, the process 
being repeated three or four times till the ash is greyish-white. It 
is then moistened and evaporated till a skin appears on the surface, 
tt is extracted four times, each with 3 cc, of alcohol (distilled from 
sodium carbonate) and filtered into a small nickel crucible, evaporated 
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to dryness, ajul drawn over a burner for five seconds to destroy traces 
of organic matter. The residue is dissolved in distilled water and 
an aliquot taken. This solution, containing the iodine in the form 
of potassium iodide, is made just acid, and the iodide oxidised to 
iodate with freshly prepared bromine water. The iodine is then 
liberated with excess jjotassium iodide solution (freshly prepared), 
starch is added, and the blue colouration is removed with N/500 
thiosulphate, using a micro burette, and arranging quantities to obtain 
a titre of about 1 cc. The cud point is determined by making a series 
of titrations varying by 0.02 cc. and accepting the figure between 
that value at which the colouration just reappears on standing, and 
the nearest one at which it disappears. 

The condition of the thyroid gland was studied in relation to the 
factors of (1) age, (2) .sex, (.‘1) soil type, f4) iodine feeding; the 
first two being con-stitutional, the last two environmental. 


(1) The condition of the thyroid gland in relation to the age of the 
sheep: 

Samples from animals, varying in age from three months to 
six years, showed that age considerably affected the glands. The 
following are the results: — 

Fresh weight of % Iodine on 

gland in grams. % Moisture, fresh weight. 

Sheep (IJ'tl years tdd). 

Average of 5 HMiiiples .. 3.05 70.0 0.141 

i.ambN (3-6 muntiis old). 

Aierage of 86 Maniples 2.25 73,3 0.073 

The number of sheep thyroids was not sufficient to allow the 
matter to be treated statistically, but from the figures available it 
appears that both the weight of the gland and the per cent. io<Kne 
are considerably greater in the older slieep. This result is, at least, 
sufficiently definite to sliow that where figures are being studied for 
any other factor, sheep results must be separated from the results 
of younger animals, and, in the rest of the work only lambs’ thyroids 
are considered. 


(5) The condition of the thyroid gland in relation to the sex of the 


The effect of sex was also investigated, and it was found that 
the glands of male lambs did not differ in any way from those of 
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female Iambs. The followm<i are the results of 4:1 samples of glands 
from male lambs with the eorresiwmliiig sample.s from female lambs: 

Dm'i i)ition. Fienh oi Vr lodiiu* un 

^land ni Moihluit* fiefth 

Mntf lainliK. 

of 43 iwimploH 73 4 0 072 

Feinali* lambn. 

A\<*rHj»e of 43 NanifiloM 73.2 0 073 

These results are represented graphically in the following 
cumulativ(' distribution diagrams, which are a modification of the 
ogive (Fisher 1927) in which the scale is adapted so that a normal 
distribution results in a straight line. A complete explanation of 
this type of graph is given by Dufton (1930) The points are 
obtained by taking the percentage of the samples as ordinates, which 
lie on or below the different values shown as mantis.sae The more 
nearly normal the distribution is, the more nearly straight will be 
the curve drawm through the.se points, the more upright the curve, 
the elo.ser the limits of variation, and if on one diagram two or more 
curves are drawn, then the nearer they lie, the more nearly identical 
are the results they represent If they lie distinct from one another 
there is a significant difference in the results 

The value on tlu' curve, corresponding to the 50 per cent, mark 
is the median, half the samples having more and half less than this 
value. If the distribution is normal, then this value will also be 
the mean or average. It will be seen from the table above and in 
Diag. I-IIl that in this case the mean and tin' median agree very 
closely. 

For the results embodied in this paper the chief advantage of 
this type of presentation over the more familiar histogram lies in 
the greater facility with which several .sets of figures can be repre- 
sented on one diagi'am. 

No marked difference can be* detected in per cent, iodine, wet 
weight, or per cent, moisture, either from the figures above or from 
the distribution diagrams. It was concluded, therefore, that there 
was no variation in lambs’ thyroids in relation to sex. Fenger (1913) 
studied cattle and reported finding the per cent, iodine in the female 
slightly higher than in the male. Seventeen male thyroids had an 
average of 0.21 per cent, on the dry gland; twenty-three female 
thyroids had an average of 0.25 per cent. McOarrison and Madhava 
(1932) found that in rats the weights of the male thyroid glands were 
greater than the w'eights of female glands, but considered this to be 
due to the increased body weight of the male, and that for the same 
body weight there is no significant difference in weight between the 
glands of male and female. In the present case it is animals of 
approximately the same body weight which are being studied, be- 
cause the lambs are those selected by fat stock buyers for killing 
purposes. The results obtained showing no significant difference in 
weight between male and female glands is therefore in agreement 
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witli that of McCarrisoii and Madhava. For the remainder of the 
work the plan was adopted of combining the data obtained from 
both sexes. 


(3) The condiium of ihv thyroid gland in relation to soil type: 

The Wairampa distriet is an area approximately 100 miles long 
and 50 miles broad. It is bounded on the west and the south-east 
by grey\vack(‘ mountains. To the east the hills are mainly younger 
marine sediments— papa and imulstoiH* (Mioeene and (h’etaeeous), 
with strips of Pliocene liiuestone. The broad central area, comprising 
the river b(*(l of the Kuainahunga River and its tributaries, consista 
of alluvial plains of greywacke gravel, subject to flooding, whilst on 
the east coast, associated with the AVareama River, there is a smaller 
alluvial plain. The rainfall is 40-(i0 inches, with 120-180 rain days. 

For the purposes of this study, the district has been divided 
into four: (a) limestone, (h) greywacke, (e) papa, (d) alluvium, 
all of which, with the possible exception of the papa, are fairly pure 
representative's of their type. Analyses of the glands obtained from 
these types aie* given below in four groups with an extra division 
for swamps. The rmrnb(*r of lobes, of which there are two to^ each 
gland, is given rather than the number of glands, as some mutilated 
lobes were rejected, leaving an odd number in some of the samples. 

TABLE L 

LIMESTOXK (21 samples) 
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4; 
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0. 
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0.00227 
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18 

Te Ore Ore 

8 
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0.00)70 

72.7 

20 

♦» 

0 
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0.00211 
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20 

Pahiatua 

10 

i.m)8 

0.4811 
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«.37(i 
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16 


11 

1.999 
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o.;i40 
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73.0 

18 
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14 
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0.01)7 

0.324 

0.00189 

70.1 

28 
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23 

1,641 

0.495 

0.033 

0.109 

0.00054 

69,8 

18 

Longbiish 

27 

1.622 

0.511 

0.131 

0.4 1 « 

0.00213 

68.5 

12 


29 

2.327 

0.626 

0,091 

o.;t38 

0.00211 

73.1 

16 

Koninl 

30 

2.160 
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0.092 

0.321 

0.00198 

71.4 

16 

f9 

32 

1.374 

0.418 
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0.359 

0.001.50 ‘ 

»9.« 

20 

Paitiatua 

34 

1.990 

0.588 

0.091 

0.309 

0.00182 

70.6 

24 


52 

1.767 

0.496 

0.125 

0.445 

0.00221 

71.9 

18 

MaurfeevilU 

53 

1.866 

0.504 

0.120 
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0.00225 

73.0 

16 

tf 

50 

2.452 
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0.097 
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0.00237 

71.4 

20 

Gladstone 

57 

1.746 

0.461 
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0.00169 

73.0 

14 


58 

1.433 

0.374 

0.077 

0.297 

0.00111 

74.0 

16 

tf 

59 

3.355 
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0.00214 

72.6 

20 
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60 

1.505 

0.398 

0.074 

0.279 

0.00111 

73.6 

16 

Gladstone 

74 

1,809 

0.478 
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0.898 

0.00190 

7S.G 

12 

Pabiatua 

78 

2.010 

0.560 

0.109 

0.893 

0.00220 

72.2 

20 

ft 


Aver; IM 


0.537 0.094 0.349 0,00135 72.0 18 
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h 

Fresh weight, 
grains 

Z 

w 

si 


% Iodine, 
dry. 

0 

C 

1 

3 B 

& 

|U 

1 

xS 
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s 
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14 
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»» 

21 
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10 
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65 
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8 
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18 

ft 

75 
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16 
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83 

1.984 
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0 00145 

72.9 

14 

,, 

85 

2.526 
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WAl! fl 
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14 
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87 
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0.311 
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0 

»» 
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2.05 
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PAPA (21 samples). 
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16 
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14 

n 
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20 
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17 
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19 

It 

22 
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IH 
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20 
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31 
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20 
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36 
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14 
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ft 

104 

8.027 

0.838 

0.049 

0.177 

0.00148 

72.8 

22 

Pahiatua 

106 

2.602 

0.706 

0.041 

0.189 

0.00133 

73,3 

20 

»? 

AviiV, ; 

2.27 

0.608 

0.072 

0.267 

0.00158 

73.2 

17 
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40 

2,132 

0.572 

O.dOl 

0.228 

0.00130 

73.2 

25 

Kalwaiwai 

41 

2.509 

0.682 

0.064 

0.236 

0.00161 

72.8 

16 


40 

2.72S 

0.729 

0.040 

0.151 

0.00110 

73,3 

10 

Pipoon Iliiah 

47 

2.705 

0,(i.'>3 

0.023 

0.097 

0.00063 

70.6 

12 


48 

2.125 

0.556 

0.060 

0.228 

0.(10127 

73.9 

18 

Fuathorston 

49 

2.132 

0,564 

0.054 

0.201 

0.001 15 

73.8 

22 


51 

2.659 

0.(i7S 

(1.044 

0.174 

0.00118 

74.5 

24 

KaliiitaiH 

55 

3.703 

0.H43 

0.022 

O.OO.'i 

0.00080 

77.2 

IH 

Piriuou 

64 

2.961 

(1.78.') 

0.035 

0.131 

0.00103 

73.5 

16 

KhkI Taratahi 

67 

2.776 

0.706 

0.037 

0.147 

0.00104 

74.0 

22 

ilotiicwood 

68 

2.7.51 

0.810 

0.046 

0.157 

0.00127 

70.5 

18 


71 

2.751 

0.717 

0.045 

0.174 

0.00125 

74.0 

18 

Opaki 

73 

3.401 

0.911 

0.037 

0.139 

0.(M)127 

73.2 

24 


76 

2.1K)4 

0.714 

0.044 

0.178 

0.00127 

75.4 

16 

Upper Plain 

77 

2.713 

0.707 

0.060 

0.231 

0.00163 

73.9 

14 

Pigeon Hush 

79 

1.951 

0..')08 

0.077 

0.297 

0.00151 

74.0 

14 

Martinborough 

80 

2.349 

0.643 

0.086 

0.313 

0.00201 

72.8 

18 

Pigeon Bu^h 

81 

2.148 

0.582 

0.076 

0.279 

0.00163 

72.9 

16 

Martinborough 

82 

2.088 

0.522 

0.051 

0.203 

0.00106 

75.0 

20 

Upper Plain 

84 

2.525 

0.671 

0.080 

0.302 

0.00203 

73.4 

24 

Opaki 

86 

2.575 

0.659 

0.050 

0.196 

0.00126 

74.4 

18 

Langdale 

88 

2.815 

0.703 

0.049 

0 198 

0.00139 

75.1 

14 


89 

2.623 

0.691 

0.0.55 

0.208 

0.00144 

73.7 

20 

Opaki 

90 

2.985 

0.739 

0,033 

0.134 

0.00099 

75.2 

18 

Pirinoa 

01 

2.250 

0.569 

0 053 

0 209 

0.00)19 

74.7 

16 

Martinborough 

92 

3.112 

0.757 

0.032 

0.1.30 

0.00099 

75.7 

18 

Pirinoa 

93 

2.547 

0.572 

0.027 

0.120 

0.00069 

77.6 

10 


94 

3.117 

0.727 

0.017 

0.073 

0.00053 

76.7 

18 


95 

1.893 

0.458 

0.049 

0.205 

0.00094 

75.8 

12 

Martinborough 

98 

2.040 

0.498 

0.047 

0.191 

0.00095 

75.7 

12 

Manaia 

99 

2.400 

0.617 

0.034 

0,130 

0.00080 

74.2 

20 


109 

3.468 

0.849 

0.023 

0.093 

0.00079 

75.5 

24 

Pirinoa 

A\ur. : 

2,62 


0.017 

0.183 

0.00117 

74.5 

18 



TABLE V. 

SWAMP (4 samples). 



Locality. 


44 

1.799 

0.528 

O.Hl 

0.414 

o.ooaitt 

70.0 

18 

Kahiitara 

45 

2.021 

0.599 

0.145 

0.489 

U.00203 

70.3 

14 


96 

1.787 

0.480 

0.102 

0.380 

0.00182 

73.8 

16 

Opaki 

97 

1.817 

0.497 

0.1 n 

0.407 

0.(M»202 

72.7 

14 

Ax er j 

: 1.850 

0.526 

0.117 

0.422 

0.00224 

71.7 

16 




NUMBER OF SAMPLES PER CENT. 
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DIAGRAM 1. 
% IODINE 



CumuUtiva distribution diagram of the % iodine in glands 
of male and female lambs. 
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SrKm— Iodine Survey of New Zedand lAve-stocJc. 
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DIAGRAM lU. 
% MOISTURE 



Cumulative dictribution diagram of % moiitura in glaada 
of male and female lambt. 



NUMBER OF SAMPLES PER CENT. 
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DIAGRAM IV. 

FRESH WEIGHT (Grains) 



1.4 1.7 2.0 2.3 2.6 2J 3.2 3.5 3J 4.1 


Cumulative diitribution diagram thowing relation of freih weight 
of glands to soil typee. 


OF SAMPLES PER CENT. 
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DIAGRAM V. 


% IODINE (Fresh) 



.020 .040 .060 .080 .100 .120 .122 .144 


Cumulative dUtribntioo diagram ahowing relation of % iodine 
of glandf to toil types. , 
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DIAGRAM VI. 
% MOISTURE 



Cumuiative distribution diagram showing ralatioa of % moisturo 
to soil typas. 



OF SAM] 


SvKZSr-Iodine Survey of New Zealand Live-stock. 
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DIAGRAM VII. 

TOTAL IODINE (Grams) 



Camuktivc diitribution diagram (bowing relation of total iodine 
in glands to toil types. 
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Tramactiom. 


(a) Limestone: 

Many instances of pfoitre endemic on limestone areas are cited 
by Kerens, Benson, and ('arter (1925) in their study of tlie relation- 
ship between goitre and geological type. In England, Bebour (1881) 
concluded that goitre was absent on Jurassic limestone, but was 
endemic on the older (\‘irl)oniferons limestone. McCarrison showed 
that goitre was associated with limestone areas in Xorthern India. 
Clark and Pierce (1914) found goitre endemic on Silurian limestone 
in the Virginias. In Switzerland, however, tli(» lowest incidence of 
goitre is associated with tnarine Mesozoic rocks, chiefly limestone, 
marl, and claystone. 

This great disparity between the relationship of goitre to lime- 
stone is not surprising, for there are, besides iodine deficiency, oth<‘r 
goitrogenic ag(*nts which may or may not be operating in the locali- 
ties studied. Again, the iodint* content of different limestones must 
vary according to factors such as the amount of organic matt<'r 
originally deposited, to tlu* time and severity of leaching, to the 
presence or absence of clays and other colloids which would tend to 
prevent the leaching, to vegetable and animal life, and to the cropping. 
Further, lime itself tends to cause thyroid enlargement, espeeially 
in conjunction with vitamin and iodine deficiency (McCarrison and 
Madhava, 1982). No conclusions can be made, therefore, concerning 
the goitrogenic effect of limestone formations generally, although 
conditions for ])articular deposits appear to be constant. 

The formation at present being studied is a comparatively recent 
marine deposit, ricli in organic remains. From the preceding figures 
and diagrams it is seen that the glands from this area have the 
greatest percentage and total iodine, and least weight and percentage 
moisture of any of the groups, excluding the swamp .sami)leH. There 
is only one case of a sample of average weight greater than thrive 
grams, and only one of low iodine content. The limestone areas of 
this district may be said, therefore, to be free from goitre. 

(b) Greyivacke: 

(ireywacke deposits, in their relation to goitre incidence, have 
not been as fully r(‘ported on as limestone. In the present ease the 
glands from the greywacke areas rank next to those from the lime- 
stone in point of iodine eout(mt and freedom from enlargement ; no 
suggestion of iodine deficiency was obtained from this area. 

(c) Papa: 

(Concerning formations of this nature, Hereus, Benson, and Carter 
(1925) (jnote conflicting reports. Lebour (1881) considered that 
goitre ^vas absent from Jurassic claystone and rare on (Cretaceous clay- 
stone, McCarrison found fVetaceons and Post Tertiary deposits com- 
paratively free from goitre. Clark and Pierce (1914) describe the 
presence of claystones in the non-goitrous areas of Virginia. 

It may be that tin* nature of the deposit varies in the preceding 
cases; it certainly does in tlie case of the Wairarapa deposits. Some 
parts are dark grey Cretaceous mudstone and some are light-coloured 
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mioceno papa ; soiiu* parts are fossil if eroiis and others are not* 
Attempts at further dividing this tyj)e Avere not successful, so more 
samples are being obtained uiiieh may make the matter clearer. 

Although lacking uniformity, sam[)les from this area, when com- 
pared with those from tin* limestone and greywaeke areas, show a 
definitely lower iodine coiilent and an increased weight. There is, 
however, no instanej* of gross enlargement or acute iodine deficiency 
in any of these samples. 

(d) Alluvium: 

High incidence of goitre associated with alluvial soils in New 
Zealand has been demonstrated by both II<*rcus, Benson, and Carter 
(192r)) and Shore and Andrew (1929). The same phenomenon has 
been observed in Switzerland and in North America, in the region 
of the St. Lawrence and the Creat Lakes (Orr and Leitch, 1929). 

Although the application of fertilizers, which have been shown 
by Hercus and otliers (1931) to increase the iodine content of the 
pastures, has been more extensive on tlie alluvial plains than on 
limestone, greywaeke, and papa hills, yet th(‘ thyroid glands from 
the plains are low in iodine and high in weight. In some cases the 
]>ercentage iodine is less than 0.03 (fresh), the level below which 
normal functioning of the gland is considered by Marine and Leu- 
hart (1901) to be impossible. 

The samples Avith the smallest iodine content and the greatest 
weight conn* from tin* loAver part of th(* valley near tin** mouth of the 
Kuamahunga River, Shore and AndrcAV (1929) showed that the 
iodine content of the soil exhibited a marked decrease on pro(*eeding 
doAvn the valley toAvards the sea. Apparently in both these river 
basins, Avhich are subject to flooding, the soil has been more thoroughly 
l(*Hched of iodine in the loAA^er part of the valley. 

The samples in the alluvial group show a lower iodiin* conlent 
and a higher Aveight and moisture percentage than those in any other 
group. Not CATU the glands of loAvest iodine content, hoAvever, show 
any gross enlargement. 

(e) Swamp: 

In swamps there is a large accumulation of organic matter, and 
this type of soil has been sIioavu by Shore and AndreAv (1929) to be 
particularly high in iodine. The glands from swampy areas are 
therefore considered separately from those of the alluvial plains 
on which these SAv^amps occur. The glands show a higher iodine 
content andf a lower weight than those of any of the preceding groups. 

Relationships among the Changes in the Ql^ind: 

Taking the average figures of the groups considered, it is seen 
that a decrease in the total and relative amounts of iodine in the gland 
is accompanied by an increase in the fresh Aveight, the dry weight, 
and the percentage moisture. 
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1.86 

0.526 

0.117 

0.422 

0.00224 

71.7 

Limestone 


IM 

0.537 

0.004 

0.340 

0.00185 

72.0 

Greywackt* 


2.05 

0.540 

0.082 

0.306 

0.00164 

73.5 

Papa 


2.27 

0.608 

0.072 

0.267 

0.00158 

73.2 

Alluvium 


2.62 

0.668 

0.047 

0.183 

0.00117 

74.5 


(4) The oondilton of the thyroid gland in relation to wdine feeding: 

Tilt* Wairaraiw Tiainiiiyf Farm, because of its positiou on the 
alluvial plains, was chosen for an experiment to find what changes 
in the gland and possible benefits to the animal would result from 
feeding iodised licks (hie batch (No. 1 ) received no lick, one (No. 2) 
receiv(»d lick containing 2 oz. potassium iodide per ton of common 
salt, one (No. 8) received lick containing 60 oz. potassium iodide 
per ton. The lick \\as fed at the rate of 8 oz. per animal per month, 
from the middle of (Ictobcr till the middle of December, when the 
animals were killed. 

The averaged results are given below : — 


TABLE VII. 
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1.76 

a478 

3H.4 

10.65 

0.051 

0.180 

0.00002 

72.2 

16 

2 

1.70 

0.466 

36.0 


0.060 

0.210 

0.00107 

73.1 

22 

3 

1.80 

0.568 

35.2 

11.26 

0.106 

0.361 

0.00107 

70.2 

4 


thyroid weight X 10,000 

* T" denotpH — 

body weight in gritintt 


This property is manured rather more heavily than most, and 
the control glands are, unfortunately for the experiment, not par- 
ticularly poor in iodine, nor do they show any tendency to enlarge- 
ment. The effects of iodine feeding are not as marked, therefore, as 
could have been expected had the controls shown the tendency to 
low iodine content and enlarged gland, which characterises raort of 
the glands taken from the plains. 
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No regular cUauge has occurred in llie weight or the moisture 
percentage of the glands, nor in the body weights of the animals, 
and although the ratio (r) of the thyroid weight to the body weight 
shows a regular increase, it is small, and its significance doubtful. 
The absolute and relative amounts of iodine in the gland have in- 
creased in accordance with the dose administered. 


Summary: 

(1) Analy.ses have been made ol a large number of thyroid 
glands of lambs and shee|) from the Wairarajm district in the North 
Island of New Ztmland. 

(2) The iodine estimations have been made by the method of 
Leitch and Henderson (192()) 

(2) The glands of older sheep have been found to differ materi- 
ally from those of lambs, and have been omitted from subsequent 
considerations. 

(4) No difference could be detected between the glands of male 
and female lambs. 

(5) The Wairarapa district has been considered from the point 
of view of the four main geological types there — limestone, grey- 
wacke, papa, and alluvium. 

(6) The average iodine content of (he tliyroid glands from these 


types was found to be: — 



V* lotllnt* on 

Limestone 

0 94 

Grevwacke 

0 H‘J 

Papa 

0.7^ 

Alluvium 

0 47 


(7) A decrease in the relative and ahsolute amounts of iodine 
iij, the gland is accompanied by an increase in the fresli weight, the 
dry weight, and the percentage moisture. 

(8) In no case was there an 0(>currence of gross enlargement 
of the gland. 

(9) Feeding lambs with iodised licks for two months before 
killing had the effect of increasing the iodine content of the thyroid 
glands, but no other changes or benefits w’ere observed. 

(10) The Wairarapa district is not an area of serious iodine 
deficiency. 

The author wishes to re.cord his indebtedness to Mr B. (’. Aston, 
Chief Chemist, Department of Agriculture, for help and criticism; 
al*o to Mr W. C. Barry. District Sujierintendent, and Mr T. H. 
Hankin, Veterinarian, who arranged the sending of samples. 
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The Estimation of Aluminium in Pastures, with Special 
Reference to Soil G>ntamination. 

F. U. Shohlaxd, M.Sc., 

(’hemisiry 8(*ctioii, Department of Ajj^ricmlture, Welliii^^ou. 

I 6,1/ Edito] , t^th June, liiSS , issued sumrateUf, Mai/, lU,Vf.] 


iNTUODt'orioN. 

In view of th(‘ faet that almuiniuni is the most abundant and 
widely distributed inetallie element of the earth’s eru^t, it is not 
surprising’ that it should prove a frequent, il not a universal, 
efinstituent of plant and animal tissues. l{(*eent investi«:ations, how- 
ever, would seem to show that many of the earli(*r determinations 
of aluminium in biolofjieal materials ai(* too hi^rh, mucii of the 
ahiminium reported havin^^ eome either from contamination by soil 
dust or from th(‘ traces of aluminium invariably pr(‘sent in the 
reagents employed. 

While it is by no means eertain that aluminium is essential (‘ither 
for plant jifrowth or animal nutrition, the estimation of this element 
is of some importance in connection with the problem of soil 
contamination — a factor which fre(|uently interferes with the deter- 
mination of the true content in the pasture of eertain tract* con- 
stituents such as iron, maufranese, and iodine. These ehunents 
usually occur to a much ^n*a1er extent in soils than in pastures 
so that even traces of eontaminatinjr material may add v(*ry con- 
siderably to the amounts reported in the analysis of the mineral 
content. As many of these trace elements play an imjiortant part 
in animal nutrition, it is most desirable to determine the amounts 
of these elements actually elaborated by the plant tissues where they 
are probably present in a mor<» dij^estible form than in the soil. 

Althoujrh the {greatest care may be exercised in obtaining? clean 
pasture samples, experience has shown that the contamination factor 
can seldom be disrejifarded in the interpretation of the ash analysis. 
Indeed, in eertain districts of New Zealand, as, for example, Morton 
Mains, Southland, the soil contamination of even carefully picked 
samples is so great as to mask any abnormalities in tlu* true mineral 
content of the trace elements of the pasture. 

For some years past Aston (1928)- has used the estimation of 
alumina as a significant aid in determining the degree of contamina- 
tion by soil or fine atmospheric dust which the pasture sample has 
undergone. The principle involved depends on the fact that almost 
invariably; the higher plants (to which grasses and clovers belong) 
absorb only traces of aluminium dost (1907)^, and hence, if more 
than traces of this element be found in the pasture sample, thi.s 
must be attributed to soil or dust contamination. 

Before alumina can be useii as a quantitative index of con- 
tamination it is thus first necessary to determine the limits of 
the aluminium content of clean grasses and clovers. The exe^'ss 
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aiumininiTi niaj' then b(* attributed to the adhering material, which 
might be assumed to have the same mineral content as the finer 
particles of the soil on which the pasture grows. If the amount 
and composition of the contaminating material be thus ascertainable, 
the mineral content actually present in the plant tissues could 
be found on subtracting this from the mineral content of the con- 
taminated i)astnre. It is (|uite possible, however, that the pasture 
contamination, often coiisisiing largely of atmospheric dust, differs 
considerably in chemical composition from the soil beneath, and hence 
wherever ])racticable the best solnliou of the problem appears to 
be the removal of the contaminating material by careful cleaning 
prior to analysis 

The present investigation was undertaken to obtain further 
information on some of tlie problems outlined above, and in par- 
ticular to establish a satisfactory means of discriminating between 
the natural pasture minerals and those contributed by the adhering 
soil. Accordingl.v , a study was made of the limits of the alumina 
content of clean pastures and of the relationship of the alumina 
content to the soil contamination To facilitate the investigation 
the gravimetric methods ordinarily employed for tin* estimation of 
aluminium were replaced by a convenient colorimetric procedure 
de.scribed below 


Aluminium in Plants. 

During tli(“ [last fifty years numerous investigators have made 
quantitative estimations of aluminium in plants. The w'ide variations 
in the results obtained, however, would seem to suggest that many 
of the samjiles analysed were contaminated. 

According to the recent M'ork of Bertrand and Levy (11)31)® 
aluminium was iound in all the phanerogams examined in amounts 
varying from one-teiilh of a milligram to several hundred milligrams 
per kilogram of dry material. Winter and Bird (1929)®’ from the 
analysis of a number of plants and plant materials obtained results 
of a similar order. Since aluminium was still found to be present 
in those samples in which the outer skin had been removed, these 
investigators came to the conclusion that this element Is probably 
a natural couslituent of plant and animal tissues. 

• Generally speaking, the results of earlier investigators indicate 
that while aluminium occurs throughout all parts of the same plant, 
it is concentrated chiefly in the roots and is found only in minute 
quantities in the leaves.®' This, however, is not confirmed by the 
later work of Bertrand and Levy (1931)*, who found that although 
edible roots appear to contain far less aluminium than wild roots, 
the greatest pro{>ortion of this element is contained in the leaves and 
appears to be related to the chlorophyll.* The inner etiolated leaves 
of the cabbage, for example, were found to contain only 8 milligraips 
whereas the outside leaves contained 232 milligrams of aluminium 
per kilogram of dry material. 

The great majority of plants contain only traces of aluminium 
in unknown combination. In some samples of Lycopodium, how- 
ever, as much as one-third of the ash is alumina which can be 
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extracted from the plant in combination with an orjranic acid*^^ 
Smith’® reported abnormal quantities of alumina in the ash of 
Orites excelsa R. Br. (Proteaceae), where the aluminium appearn to 
be necesnary for jrrowth, any exeeaa bein^ deposited in the cavities 
and natural fissuren of the WT)od as basic aluminium Nueeiiiate. In 
genera], whereas xeroidiytes absorb only traces of aluminium, tJie 
hygrophytes are noted for their relatively high aluminium content, 
especially in the root.^® 

Thu Physiological Ai’tion or ox Plants. 

According to Stoklasa’^ aluminium in very dilute concentrations 
exerts a favonrabh* influ(‘nce on seed germination wjiile larger con- 
centrations ar(‘ toxic. Aluminium in certain suitable concentrations 
will apparently reduce tin* toxic effect of <»xeess manganese. With 
regard to plant growth, the same observer has shown that aluminium 
is less toxic than iron, and in suitably low concentrations has the 
effect of reducing the toxicity of excess of cither iron or maiiganese. 

Ill contrast to the detoxicating and stimulating action of very 
low concentrations of aluminium salts, in ri^ceut yi'ars a considerable 
amount of discussion has taken place with regard to llu* toxi(‘ity of 
soluble alumiuium salts present in appreciable amounts in certain 
acid soils. Line (1926)’^ contended that ‘‘ the toxic aluminium 
theory ” w^as untenable — ^the relatively poor growth of plants in 
soils or nutrient solutions to which aluminium salts have been added 
(as compared with tin* control plants) b(*ing entirely due to the 
progressive hydrolysis of the aluminium salts producing increased 
acidity and a (leph»tion of the phosphate supply owing to the pre- 
cipitation of aluminium phospliate. Recent \iork, houever, lias shown 
this contention to be groundless. Spencer®, for exam])le, found that 
the toxicity of aluminium salts to Rhododendron poniiciun L. seed- 
lings in sand cultures actually decreased with increasing acidity ot 
the solution. At pH 3 0 a very noticeable stimulating effect occurred 
with 3 parts per million of aluminium. 

In the (‘xperiments of McLean and Gilbert’^ the plants were 
placed alternately between complete nutrient solutions containing 
phosphate and complete nutrient solutions without phosphate, hut 
containing aluminium. The pH of these solutions was kept at 
4,0Ml*5’. Thus the effects of phosphate starvation and increasing 
acidity were obviated. The results of these studies showed that 
lettuce, beet, and barley were very sensitive to aluminium, Avliereas 
maize, turnips, and redtop were fairly resistant to alumiuium 
poisoning. 

The symptoms of alumiuium poisoning of plants are apparently 
seen first in the dwarfing and injury to roots accompanied by a 
decreased p'ermeability of the plants to dyes or nutrient solutions. 

Aluminittm in Animals. 

Oinng to the minute amounts of aluminium usually present 
in animal tissues and the relative insensitivity of the metiiods used 
for its estimation, the results of earlier analysts are not dependable. 
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Myers and Morrison (1928)''', using a sensitive eolorimetric 
method, fonnd traces of aiuminiiim in the tissues of the dog. Of 
the tissues analysed — lieart, kidney, spleen, and liver — tlie latter was 
found to contain the largest amount (15 iiigms. A] per 100 gms.). 
Human autopsy tissue’^ was also examined, the figures obtained being 
of the same order as tliose fonnd for tl»e dog. Lewis®, using the 
spectroscopic method, was unable to detect aluminium in Imman blood, 
except in certain cases after the subjects had been It'd on an 
aluminium rich diet, when minute traces of this element were 
indicated. Sheep's blood, on the contrary, was found to contain from 
1 to 1^ parts per million of aluminium. 

Prom the numerous metaboli.sm experiments conducted ojj 
various animals including man, it would appear that the amount of 
aluminium absorbed from an aluminium rich diet is very small, 
and little if any of this element is stored up in the tissues. 
Aluminium in small amounts is evidently not toxic; very large 
amounts may, however, produce mild catharsis. 

Expkrimentai,. 

I. The Estimation of Aluminium in Pastures — Experience in this 
laboratory has led the author to the conclusion that the gravimetric 
methods ordinarily employed for the estimation of aluminium, while 
doubtless accurate for appreciable ipiantities of this element, are 
not suitable for pasture analysis where the aliquot solution taken 
frecjuojitly contains less than several milligrams of aluminium. 
Rather than use an inconveniently large aliquot it seemed preferable 
to examine the possibilities of the colorimetric methods for the 
determination of aluminium. 

A study of the literature .showed that two colorimetric reagents 
for the estimation of aluminium were available — .sodium alizarin 
sulphonate and anrin tricarboxylic acid. The second reagent' has 
found favour with many analysts, and for some years past the 
conditions and characteristics of the aluminium lake have been 
examined. Quite recently Lampitt and Sylvester® have proposed the 
use of aurin tricarboxylic acid in conjunction with the Lovibond 
tintometer for the determination of aluminium in foodstuffs. Their 
method is claimed to be accurate and, with certain slight modifications 
embodied in the procedure described below, was found cpiite suitable 
for the estimation of aluminium in pastures. 

Analytical Pboceditre. 

a. Preparation of the tioliition . — For the approximate detemina- 
tiou of aluminium the following preliminary preparation is sufficient. 
Measure a suitable aliquot* of the pasture solution into a 100 c.c. 
beaker, and take just to dryness on the water bath. Add 2 c.c. 5N 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. of water. Warm for about one minute 
and shake to dissolve any precipitate. It will be seen from Table I 
that this procedure may give a low figure owing to interference by 


Enough to give from 1.8 to 0.0 red units. 
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other substances. For strictly accurate work the followinjr luodifica- 
tion M^as found satisfaidory. Add one drop of methyl orange 
indicator to the aliquot and dilute to lo v.v. Exactly neutralise this 
solution with 5% ammonia, boiling the solution to remove any slight 
(»xcess of ammonia. Allow the solution to stand for at least an hour 
and then filti*r through a Whatman No. 42 paper, washing the 
precipitate with cold water, Dissol\(‘ the piwipitate ba(*k into the 
precipitation beaker with hot 25^^ hydrochloric acid. Take solution 
just to dryness on tin* water bath. Add 2 e.c. 5N hydrochloric acid 
and 5 e.c. water. Warm to dissolve the preciintate. 

b. Development of the i^olouv.- Add 30 c.c. of the colorimetric 
reagent, mix thoroughly, and place lamker in \vater bath for 5 minutes. 
Fool solution in running \vater for at least 5 minutes. Add 3 c.c. 
of ammonium hydroxidc'-varbonate reagent to a 50 c.c. standard 
flask. AVash the solution into tin* standard flask and mak(‘ up to the 
mark with distilled watm*, mixing the eont(mts thoroughly. 

c. Measuremeni of the Colour. --Add 30 c.c. ol tin* solution 
from the standard flask into the Lovibond tintometer lube. Match 
the colour and read off the red units on the Lovibond scale exactly 
5 minutes after neutralisation of the solution with tlu‘ ammonium 
hydroxid(‘ -carbonate reagent. The amount of aluminium is then 
ascertained directly from a graph constructed from measurements 
on known amounts of the standard aluminium solution 

Reagents. 

1. 5X hydrochloric acid. 

2. 5%' ammonia solution. 

3. (^olorimetric reagent. This must be prepared immediately 
before each s(»ries of determinations. Mix om* part by volume of 
5N ammonium acetate w'ith 4 parts of 50'/ glycerine and finally 
add 1 part of a 002'^ solution of aurin tricarboxylic acid (»xactly 
neutralis<‘(l with ammonia. 

4. Standard aluminium solution. Dissolve 1 757 gm. of pure 

potash alum Al 2 (S 04 ), 24 H 2 O in distilled water containing 

25 c.c. of 5N hydrochloric acid. Make* solution up to 1 litn*. Dilute 
5 times to give a standard solution of which 1 c.c. = 0 02 mgin. of 
aluminium. 

5. Ammonium hydroxide-carbemate .solution. Mix etiual volumes 

of ION ammonium hydroxide solution and 2N ammonium earbonatt*. 
Keep the mixture in a w’elLstoppered bottle.'* ^ 

TI. Accuracy of the Method . — The accuracy of the method was 
cheeked by a comparison with the colorimetric and gravimetric 
determinations on the same series of pastures solutions and by th(‘ 
recovery of aluminium added in known amounts to a synthetic 
solution prepared from pure analytical reagents. 


Tt i» recommended that the reagents should be oeeusiuuall) obeeked \\ith 
the standard ahimiuhim solutiim to emotive that iu» deterinvatitui ha^ taken place. 
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Table 1. — A C'oniparisoii of tho Gravimetric and Colorimetric 
Method «5 of Estimation of Aluminium in Pastures. 


tab. No.‘ 

Spet les. 

( % Alumina. 



Dravi- 

metric. 

Colorimetric. 


Determined directly 
ill picheiice of other 
mineral coiiMtitucntH. 

Aluminium Orat 
precipitated by 
ammonia in the 
prenence of 
phosphate, 

7102 - 3-4 

j Daiilhnma (com 

0 04 «t 

0.020 

0 028 

Duplicate 

|K)*.ite ^amplc) 

0 032 

0 025 

0 032 

7187 8-9 

1 Dantlionia (coin- 

[ 0 05 .') 

0 048 

0.052 

Duplicate 

j posite ..nmjile) 

i 0.047 

0 046 

0.054 

7501 

Ocncial pastille 

0 OfH) 1 

! 

0 092 

7304 

Oencinl jinKtuic 

0.140 

0 090 

0 . 09.5 

Duplicate | 

(Jlcncial )»aRtuio 

1 0 152 

0.100 

0 080 

7309 I 

rjeiienil pasture 

0.020 

— 

1 0 024 

7373 

Ocncial pa«tinc 

0 010 

— 

0 019 

4008 

Cocknfnnt 

0.042 

0 037 

0 040 

Duplicate 

Coclcpfnot 

0 045 

— 1 

0 0.38 

2102 

Red timer 

0 050 i 

— 1 

0 059 

Duplicate 

, Red ( Idtei 

0.052 

— 

0.004 


The jfravimetric determinations siioun in Table I. involved the 
precipitation of iron and aluminium with ammonia after the 
phosphate liad been removed. The iron was then determined colori- 
metrically with tliioeyanate and the alumina obtained by difference 

It will be obs(*rved that the presenc(' of other substances is 
inclined to ffive a low fijjnre for the colorimetric estimation. When, 
however, the estimation is made on the precipitate obtained by 
neutralisin}? the solution with ammonia in the presence of phosphates 
there is fair afTreenient lietween the gravimetric and colorimetric 
methods, the agreement of the duplicates on the whole being closer 
when the latter method is used. 


Table IT. — The recovery of aluminium from a synthetic pasture 
solution containing: — Cat) 10 per cent., PaO# 0 75 per cent., 
Kjf) 2-62 per cent., Xa 20 0 20 per cent., SOs 0-82 per cent, 
MgO 0 40 per cent., Fe 0 007 jier cent., and Mn 0 022 per cent. 


Muiniimiin added 
VIA. 

0 095 
0.070 
0.048 
0.038 


Aluminium tound 

% AIA- 
0.097 
0.080 
0 040 
0.041 


The above table shows the method to be accurate to within 
5 per cent. 


t Weight of precipitate insnffirieiit for Bccumta deterteination. 
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III. Preparation of the Solution for the Determination of 
Aluminium in Pastures. — The two most common methods of preparing 
plant solutions for the analysis of their mineral content involve either 
ashing followed by extraction of tlie ash with hydrochloric acid or 
wet digestion with some oxidising agent such as nitric and sulphuric 
acids. As a result of past experience in the analysis of pasture 
samples in this laboratory it was known that the first method did 
not completely extract all the iron and aluminium, a certain pro- 
portion of these elements Ixung always retained in the siliceous 
residue. It was not knowui, however, whether the w'ct digestion 
method would effect a more complete extraction of these elements 
frcmi the pa.sture, and to test this imint a series of determinations 
involving btdii methods were made. The results of this investigation 
are presented in Tables III and IV. 


TabI/U I II.- -Iron and aluminium occluded in the crude silica 
of pastures (Ashing Method). 


(All results expressed ns pere.entages ot the moistuie free grass ) 




1 

1 

in Holutiim. j 

' I 

Oeoluded in | 
SiO, 1 

'Jotlll. 

No 

1 Sample 

SiO 1 

t AlA 

Fe 1 

AhO, 1 

1 Fe 1 

AlA 

1 Fe 

7430 

[ (^neral 

1 pasture 

4 49 1 

0 057 ' 

0 OlA 1 

1 

0 019 j 

0.0030 1 

0.070 j 

(1 010 

742T 

General 

panture 

2 90 

0 070 

0 022 

0 020 

0 0070 

0.105 

0 029 

8125 

i 

' Meadow 

1 feBCue 

4 73 

1 

0 O.'iO 

1 1 

0 000 

0 021 

0 0035 

0 077 

0 0095 

8102 

i BloWll- 
* fop 

1 (’oeUttfoot 

9 15 

1 0 074 

1 0 008 

1 

0 021 

1 0 0030 

0 095 I 

1 

1 

0 on 

I 

4000 

2 3! 

j (1 04.*> 

1 0 OOH 

0.017 

[ 0 0055 

0 002 

1 0 0135 


TAiiiii; TV. - Iron and aluminium occluded in the crude silica 
of pastures (Wet Digestion Method). 


(All results oxpiesscd as iiereentages nf the inoisture-fiee graas.) 





1 ill .^olufinn. 

Occluded )n 
StO., 

Total. 

No. 

Sample 

SiO, 1 

A1,0, 

Kc i 

.\IA 

Fe 1 

AlA 

IV 

4008 


2.3 

0.010 1 

0 006 

0 030 

0.0035 i 

O.OiO 1 

0.008.) 

4001) 

Cocksfoot 

2.4 

0.022 

0 0075 

0.018 

0.005 

0.040 

0 0125 

7427 

Grcncial 

pasture 

3 7 

0.042 j 

0.015 

0.0.12 

1 

0.007 

1 

0 074 e 

0 022 

74JW j 

(General 

pasture 

Brown- 

top 

Lotus I 
major 

4.05 

0.030 ! 

0 014 

0.020 ] 

0.004 

0 050 

0.018 

I»102 

8.95 1 

0.026 1 

0 008 

0.021 

0.004 

0 040 

0 012 

«114 

0.28 

0.019 1 

0 008 

0.015 

0.000 1 

1 

0.034 

0.014 

8120 

J 

Is 

4.fl 

0.021 j 

0.000 

0.021 

0.004 

1 ' 

0 042 

0.010 
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The reMults sliowii in Table III were obtained from pasture 
samples which had b«’en picked over to remove stalks and obvious 
contaminatiiitr material before frrindinjr iu a Siieeial bronze mill. 
The preparation of the pastures for wet dif^estion involved a pre- 
liminary brushing to remove any adheririf? .soil, eonsefiuently the 
alumina tij^ures are somewhat lower than for the ashiuj? method. 

It will be seen from the abov(‘ tables that percentaKe of siliceous 
residue and occluded iron and alumina is nearly the same for Imth 
the ashiiitf and the wet di<re.stion methods. Approximately .‘15 to 60 
per cent, of the total alumina and 2.') to 40 per cent, of the total 
iron estimated on the ch'aned j)astnre are held up as part of the 
in.soluble residue It would be intere.sting to investigate whether 
the insoluble iron and aluminium occurs as such iu the pasture, or 
whether in the process of wet digestion or of ashijig aii insoluble 
silicate is formed. In this connection it is noteworthy that .S,ioman'* 
has shown that when (juartz and iron oxide are heated togetluw, the 
Si atoms in the SiO:; lattice arc partly replaced by Fe atoms. 

Since tlu' method of wet digestion appeared to offer no advantagt's 
over the ashing method, it was decided to adhere to the standard 
procedure practised in this laboratory. The air-dried pa.sture w'as 
ashed iu a porcelain dish at a temi)erature not exceeding dull rc<l 
heat, and the residue was taken to dryness twdee with hydrochloric 
aci<l to render the .silica insoluble. Next the mineral constituents 
were taken up with hydrochloric acid and allowed to .stand for 24 
hours after which the crude silica was filtered off. The latter was 
then ignited and again extracted with hydrochloric acid for 24 hours 
and finally filtered, the filtrate being combined with the first filtrate. 
In order that the e.stimations might be comparable with those 
previously obtained in this lalmratory the iron and alumina in the 
insoluble residue were not estimated. 


IV. The Dislrihiilioii of Ahtiiiininm and Iron in (iraxses and 
Leguniex . — Tin- distribution of aluminium and iron in grasses and 
legumes was studi(‘d primarily to compare the concentration of these 
elements in those parts of the i)lant which are protected from dust 
contamination, such as the stem of the toetoe fAvundo conxpicna) 
after the outer sheath has been stripped, with the concentration in 
those parts wdiere contamination is unavoidable, as, for example, 
the roots and leaves. The data obtained are collected in Table V. 
All samples were carefully w'ashed with distilled water to remove 
any adhering soil and, as an extra precaution, the roots iu addition 
to being W'ashed w'ith distilh'd water were carefully scraped to remove 
the outer surface. 
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Table V. — The distribution of «luininiiim and iron in p^asses 
and legumes. 

(All rrnults (‘xpreHHod hh pcrcpntaircs of the luoiisture-free iimterial.) 


Stirnph* 



Remarks 

Baniboc» — 




liootw 

n.02(i 

0.010 

Local Haniple, grown 

Stem 

0.002.^) 

0.00)7 

on InllHide in dry 

Leaves 

0.017 

0.0081 

locality. 

J^impaM'graHH (Qynm'ium argent ium)- 



Roots 

0.052 

0.027 

Local sample, jirown 

Stem 

o.oo.si 

0.0020 

ill dry locality. 

Plume 

0.010 

0. 004.3 


Lea\ es 

0.000 

0.0052 


Toetoe (Atundit cmtipicua ) — 




Stem 

0.0)0 


J^oeal sample, grown 

Plume 

(hOlO 


on sandliillb. 

Leaves 

0.032 



Hyegrus*^'-- 




Koot 

0114 

0.000 

LreeulioUHC sample. 

Leaves 

O.OlO 

O.OIS 

Scanty '»ro\vtli. 

Red elovei — 




Htiot 

0. lot 

0.022 

Local sample. 

Leavesi and Htem 

0.052 

O.OIS 

Rank growth. 

VVliite e lover — 




Stem 

0.033 

o.oll 

Local Hample, grown 

Leaves . . 

0.035 

0.022 

fm sandy soil. 

Flower . . 

0.085 

0.043 


It will be observed from Table A' tliat while aluminium occurs 


in appreciable amounts tbroughoot all jiarts of tlie grasses, the highest 
proportion is found in the roots, tlie steins being relatively deficient 
in aluminium as compared with the plumes and leaves. From the 
limited number of observations made it would seem that clovers 
differ from grasses in their higher average aluminium content in 
the above-ground portion. 

In both grasses and clovers tin* distribution of iron appears to 
follow approximately that of the almninium. 

V. The Effect of Cleaning on the Aluminium and Irm Content 
of Pastures . — In this investigation the samples representing slightly, 
mejiium, and heavily contaminated pastures were taken respectively 
from the 'Rotorua, Taranaki, and Morton Mains districts. 

After picking over the air-dried pasture to remove woody stalks 
and obvious contaminating material according to the usual practice 
of this laboratory, a suitable ali<|UOt (about 40 grams) was set aside 
and thoroughly brushed to remove as completely as po.ssible any 
loosely adhering soil and dust. A weiehed amount of the brushed 
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pasture was then placed in a 10-inch porcelain Imsin and washed 
with distilled water. After about five minutes’ a^iUtion the water 
generally became discoloured owing to the suspension of clay and 
soil particles. The Axhole of the sample was then removed and placed 
in a clean basin of distilled water, the process being repeated as 
before until such tirm* as the water showed no appreciable amount 
of suspended matter. In the case of the Morton Mains pastures, a 
certain amount of clay adhered very firmly to the grass-blades, 
necessitating a preliminary soaking for one hour with distilfed water. 


Tablk VI. — The of cleaning on the alumina and iron 

content of pastures. 


(All re«ultf< as poiwiitiiges of tlu» inoistuit* pasluic.*, ) 




Stand a 111 
Pioeedui e. 

Pasture 

brufthed. 

Pastuie washed 
with watei. 


No. 1 
Lab. I 

Samplf^ 

mm 

1 >v 


Fe 

||||||S 

1 Fe 1 

Locality. 

mim 

Rf*d clover 

0.051 

1 (1.001) 

0.025 

0.008 

0.017 

1 0.0055 


40UU 

C)<»cksf(K)t 

0,045 

0.008 

0.019 

0.000 

0.000 

0.0055 


8120 

i Vm \ 

piatejit^iK 

0.022 

0.010 

O.OH 

O.OOt* 

1 

0.007 

0.000 

Kahnroa, 

8122 

Alcndow 1 
foxtail 

0.022 

0.000 

0.024 

0.0085 

0.022 

; 0 008.') 

1 

Rotorua. 

8127 

HatHtai] 

0.020 

O.O07 

0.028 

0.007 

0.013 

, 0.0045 


8137 

Chew iiigg 
fescue 

0.040 

0.012 

1 

0,010 

0.0 11 

0 0095 

1 0.011 

1 


7427 

(jreneral 

pasture 

0.07« 

0.022 

0.038 

0.013 

0.023 

I 0.010 

1 

Te Popo, 
Taianaki, 

7430 

.. 

0.0.'>7 i 

0.0 Ifl 

0.029 

0.010 

0,018 

1 0.000 


7403 

Ueiieral 
pa ht lire 

0 40 1 

1 0 083 

1 

O.U 

0.068 

0.039 

0.017 

Morton 

7404 

0 05 1 

1 0.22 

0.18 

0.12 

0.15 

0.062 

Mains, 

7403 


0,10 

1 0.032 

0,0 iO 

0.018 

0.022 

0.01.') 

Southland. 

7497 


0 35 1 

[ 0.21 

0,20 

i 0.12 

0.051 

0.023 



It will be seen from the results presented in Table VI that 
washing is more effective than brushing in the removal of contaminat- 
ing material from the pasture. It was thought, however, that the 
former method might not be valid owing to the possible extraction 
of the pasture minerals. 

Accordingly, the solnbilities of tire chief inorganic constituents 
were tested as follows. 20 grams of air-dried pasture were Shaken 
up with 500 c.c. of distilled water for 20 hours, 1 c.c. of toluene 
being added to inhibit bacterial action. The solution was then quickly 
filtere4 once through a Whatman No. 41 filter paper and finally 
through a No. 42 paper. The results of this investigation are collected 
together in Table VIT. 
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Taule VIII. -~Th(‘ solubility of the chiof inorganic constituents 
of pastures in water. 

( Kiicli lesult ai a jaMOCiitaj'i- i<t tlii' t'oi ivt.jioii(ling total 

iiiuipniir coiiKtitiH’fit. ) 

rotii'^Ii MagnfHiu Maiigaiu*M' x\luminnnii Phosphate Lime Iron 

(K,0) (MgO) (xMii) (Al) (PM) (CaO) (Fe) 

74Vc trace 12 (}«Vc tiaee W'/c 

The practice of sie(*])ing’ pastures in watt*r to remove earthy 

material evidently leads to the extraction of some of the* major 
constituents as is shown From Table VIII. So far as iron is con- 
cerned, however, this elenumt is only slightly soluble, so that washing 
of the pasturt‘ should not extract any appreciable amount, especially 
if the proeess occupies only a few minutes. Moreover, it is unlikely 

that any iron is dissolved out from the pasture in the ferrous state 

and subsequently oxidised and preeipitated in tJu^ solution as ferrie 
hydroxide, since solubility experiments eonducted entirely in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen gave the same results for the solubility of 
iron as those* eonducted in aie. Thus while tlie method of wasliing 
the pasture* renders the sample unsuitable* for a general analysis 
of the mineral content, it affords a satisfactory nmaiis of estimating 
the true pasture* iron in a contaminated pasture sample. 

A noteworthy feature arising from Table VII is the remarkable 
difference in the solubility of the same mineral constituent in 
different jiastures, particularly in the case of lime^. This would seem 
to suggest that a pasture with a high lime content might not 
necessarily contain as much digestible lime as a iiasture with much 
less total lime. 


VI. The Avadahility of the Pasture Iron in Pepsin-IIydrochloric 
Acid l^olutions. — As it had been suggested by Askew and Rigg^ that 
bush sickness might be caused by a soil iron deficiency rather than 
by a deficiency of iron in the pasture, it seemed d(*sirable to obtain 
some data regarding the digestibility of iron in contaminated and 
uncontaminated pastures. In the absence of facilities for the carry- 
ing out of imffabolism experiments a series of contaminated and 
uncontaminated pastures were digested in pepsin-hydrochlorie acid 
solution. The experinnmts were conducted as follows. A weighed 
amount of air-dried pasture, approximately 5 grams, was placed in 
a beaker with 400 e.c, of 0*35 per cent, hydrochloric acid solution 
containing 0 2 per cent, pepsin and warmed for six hour.s at a 
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temperature of >17° V. TlirouKlumt the experiment tlu> solution 
was stirred to secure a more complete reaction. At the end of the 
period the solution was filtered and evaporated to dryness. After 
igniting the extract, the ash was analysed in the usual way. The 
preparation of the pastures for the j)ep8in-hydrochloric acid consisted 
of a preliminary picking over to remove stalks and obvious con- 
taminating material according to the usual practice, (‘xeej)! that the 
air-dried grass was not ground. 


Table 1X.~- The digestibility of iron in contaminated and 
uneontaminaled pasture samples. 


(All fxproHHed an poicentageH ot the moistme tiee ) 




standard 

procedure. 

Gleaned 

imKture. 

Soluble in Pepsin 
hydioehloric acid. 


Lab. No. 

Spec'U'» 

Fe 

Fe 

1 Fe 

1 Locality 

8114 

Lotus iiiajoi 

0 008 1 

~~ 

1 0.007 

Kaharoa, 

8120 

Poa pratenais 

0.010 

0 00(1 

0 0035 

Rotorua. 

81:17 

OhewinfjH fewcuo 

0.012 1 

0.011 

0.004 



7427 

Geiu'iul pastille 

0.0^2 

0 010 

0 012 , 

Te Popo, 

74:io 


0 010 

0 (K)0 

0.0075 

Taranaki. 

7403 

General pafltiire 

0 08;i 

1 0 0)7 

0.012 

1 


7404 

,, ,, 

0 22 1 

0 002 

0 055 

1 Morton 

740ri 

M M 

0 032 

1 0 0I.‘) 

0 000 

Maim 


7407 

»■» n 

0 21 

0 02.') ■ 

0 035 

1 Southland. 


Generally speaking, the results shown in Table IX indicate 
that the percentage of iron soluble in pepsin-hydrochloric acid is 
high, ranging above Ilfi per cent, of the true pasture iron. The 
most striking feature of the table, hovvt'V(*r, is the fact that even 
excess iron contamination adds but little to the amount of digestible 
iron which thus appears to be closely related to the natural iron of 
the pasture. 

In the absence of actual metabolism experiments, it may be 
tentatively concluded that the digestibility of the pasture iron varies 
considerably according to the species of the grass, and that probably 
but little of the contaminating iron is available to the animal. 


General Discussion. 

The fesults obtained on carefully cleaned pastures support the 
conclusion that most of the aluminium ordinarily found in pastures 
is due to soil contamination. This is a matter of some importance 
in the assessing of the food value of the iron, as pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid digestion experiments on contaminated and uneontaminated 
IMwtures suggest that whereas the natural pasture iron is readily 
soluble, the iron contributed by soil contamination is by no means 
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easily digestible, and hence the interpretation of the mineral content 
analysis requires that some allowance be made for the contamination 
factor. 

The alumina content of clean pastures generally falls below 
0 025 per cent, of the moisture-free pasture, and the excf'ss alumina 
above this limit might therefore be attributed to soil eoutamination. 
it must be remembered, however, that acidity fa\’ours the absorption 
of iron and aluminium by the plant, and that while the limiting 
factor of 0 025 per cent alumina might b(‘ given to Te Popo and 
Kaharon pastures w'here the acidity of the soil usually ranges round 
about pH 5 7 and pll 5 5 respectively, such a factor might not 
apply to soils whose acidity falls outside the miniimim solubility 
range for alumina defined by Magistad” as extending from j)!! 4 7 
to pH H 5 

Attention .should iierhaps be drawn to the excessive iron and 
alumina content of some ol’ the Morton Mains pa,stures; one carefully 
cleaned sample, for example, contained approximately ten times the 
normal amount of both iron and aluminium. Moreover, it is probable 
that the .iron and aluminium reported was not due to contamination, 
since further cleaning of the pasture failed to effect any appreciable 
reduction in the amounts of these elements. Further experiments 
are being made to account for this abnormality. In the meantime, 
it is tentatively suggested that the relatively high acidity (pH 5 1) 
of the Morton Mains soil from which this last pasture samjde was 
taken might account for the abnormal absorption of iron and 
alnminiara. 


Summary and Conclusions. 

(1) A modification of the Lampitt and Sylvester method suitable 
for the estimation of aliuninium in pastures is described. 

(2) The modified method is found to be accurate to within about 
5 per cent., the agreement of duplicate determinations being closer 
by this method than by the gravimetric method ordinarily used. 

(3) The destruction of the organic matter in pastures either by 
ashing or by nitric and sulphuric digestion leaves from 35 to 66 per 
cent, of the total pasture alumina and from 25 to 40 per eent. of 
the total pasture iron in the insoluble residue. 

(4) The distribution of aluminium in the bamboo, pampas-grass, 
toetoe, ryegrass, red clover, and white clover has been studied, the 
amounts of alumina found varying from 0-0025 per cent, in bamboo 
steins to 0-114 per cent, in ryegrass roots. 
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(Ti) The alutiiina of the grasses studied is shown to be co»- 
centratod chiefly in the roots, the plumes and leaves containing mora 
alumina than the stems. 

((i) The figures obtained on carefitily cleaned pastures show 
that, generally speaking, the alumina content is below 0 025 per 
cent., supporting the idea that most of the alumina ordinarily found 
is due to soil contamination. 

(7) Alumina appears to be the best index of soil contamination 
in pasture samples, especially contamination from fine atmospheric 
dust which may not be ca.sily detectable by other methods. 

(8) In till' estimation of iron the problem of soil contamination 
is best overcome by brushing and careful washing of the pasture 
prior to ashing. 

(9) Experiments show that thi.s procc.ss does not invob 

appreciable loss of pasture iron. The cashing of pastnr^.e any 
them tinsuitablc for a general estimation of the miner, renders 
the ma.ior ingi'cdients of the pa.sturc, i.e., KoO, content ^ 

are so combined in the plant as to lx* largely extract (’aO. 

..le by 

(10) Di^^rstion of contain inated and uncontamip 

in pcpsin-liydnxdiloric acid allows that the amount o^^^^ 
which usually exceeds 35 per cent, of the true pasture irt^hible 
related to the amount of true pasture iron and is practically 
inde])endent of tlu* amoiuit of conlamitiatiTij? iron. 
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Advance Summaby. 

Tue dewlopmviit of the present laud forms presents a complex 
problem which requires detailed analysis and consideration of alterna- 
tive explanations. To elarify the statement of the various lines of 
evidence, the following preneral conclusions are >riveu in advance: — 

1. The whole Fiordland region was reduced to a peneplain 
sui’face either in Cretaceous times, as usually held, or, as now seems 
more probable, during the later part of the Tertiary period. In its 
present elevated position the surface then formed is hereinafter 
termed the Fiordland Peneplain. 

2. Before the fieneplanation, if it occurred in Tertiary times, 
but after it if in the Cretaceous, the region was raised early in the 
Tertiary period with a marginal seaward downwarp. Dissection 
and i.;:‘.r'::e erosion took place, follow<'d by subsidence, resulting in 
the deposition of coarse arkosic sediments succeeded by finer and 
more or less calcareous beds. 

3. Renewed elevation was accompanied by marginal corrugation 
along north-west-south-east axes and development of north-ea.st- 
soutli-west undulations. The synclinal axes of the two series cross 
one another at the sites of the present Preservation and Chalky 
Inlets. 

4. Consequent drainage systems developed in the north-east- 
south-west synclines, and eroding headward into the rising Fiord- 
land region terided to become adjusted to the structures therein. 
The controlling structures were the faults, shatter-zones, or joints 
in the slates, schists, and plutonic rocks. On tin* hypothesis of the 
late Tertiary origin of the Fiordland Peneplain, the major planation 
occurred at this stage and was followed by further uplift. On the 
hypothesis of the (> 0100(^)08 age of the Fiordland Peneplain, the 
uplift and dissection of the region after the deposition and folding 
of the Tertiary sediments was a continuous process. 

5. While di.ssection of the uplifted peneplain progressed in the 
headward portions of the main valleys, the intervening coastward 
slopes of the peneplain were considerably reduced, with the pro- 
duction of a relatively low and undulating strip of land extending 
ten miles or more back from the shore, a foothill region in front of 
th«* residual promontories of the peneplain. • Slow and moderate 
subsidence then followed, j)ermitting the planing of this lowland 
region by Avave-action during the transgression of the sea over it. 
Accompanying this there was necessarily much deposition of detritus 
in the submerged valleys. Such subsidence continued until the 
original surface of the peneplain in the region discussed in this paper 
had been lowered to within about 2000 feet of the sea-level, and 
remained in that position long enough to permit the destruction and 
disappearance of nearly all of the sea-cliffs cut by the advancing 
sea, while the main valleys became matured for a long distance 
inland. 
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f). Then a movement of elevation commenced which raised the 
inner niar^yin of this wave-planed strip to a height of about 1500 feet 
above the sea. It may indeed have been a gentle arching, for tlie 
Hurfact* of the plateau is convex east of J’uysegur Point, though 
this is possibly better explained by decrease in the rate of sub- 
mergence towards the end of the previous phase of movement, and, 
conse(|uently, the more nearly horizontal (extension of the wave-planed 
surface, which is visible in some though not in all parts of it. The 
smoothed raised surface thus laid bare will hereinafter In^ termed 
the “ (N)astul Plateau.’^ It is perhaps possible that its uplift was 
acconipani(‘d or followed by a revival of old lines of fracture and 
th(‘ subsidenci* of certain crust-blocks, which may have taken a part 
in the formation of tJic present broad depressions in the coastal 
plateau, namely Preservation Inlet, with Otago’s R<*treat, and the 
Western and Eastern parts of Phalky Inlet, with Southport. If 
that were the case, the two larger islands and Oulches Peninsula 
remained as horsts between these depressions. It does not appear 
clear, how(n>*r, that such differential crust-movements occurred. 

7. As the uplift began, streams leaving the margin of the Fiord- 
land Peneplain extended their courses over the emerging coastal 
l)lateau. The major streams re-occupied their earlier recimtly-infilled 
valleys, from which they speedily removed the detritus, thus bringing 
about a rejuvenation that finally led to a perfecting of earlier 
adjustment to structure, whicli may perhaps have been favoured by 
tlie accompanying revival of movement along tlie early lines of 
fraetur(‘. The intervening minor .streams entrenched their consequent 
extended courses in de(*p canyons acro.sH tlu^ plat(‘au, discharging 
into the open sea. 

8. At tin* commencement of the Plei.stoc(UU‘ period glaci(U\s moved 
(low'll the main vall(\vs, overwhedumd the islands in tlie inlets, and 
overflowed on to tlie coastal plateau on which tluu’c wcr(‘ (Icjiosited 
sheets of morainic and outw'ashed material. It is difficult to (\stiinatc 
how^ much of the low’ering of the land surface should be assigned 
to preglacial erosion and how' much to glaciation or to crustal mov(*- 
nunit. At all events, at the retreat of the i(*e tlie removal of detritus 
from the vall(\vs was completed and bene.hes along their sides were 
much modified. Further, the Sounds had a depth comparable wdth 
their present depth, whilst masses of moraine lay jdastered on the 
sides of the inhffs and probably also formed much of the thri^sholds 
at their mouths, and together with some outwash material covered 
portions of the coastal plateau. 

9. Post-glacial activities have been : — 

(a) A very small amount of stream erosion wdthin the 
' Sounds and much diswxdion of the morainic ahei^t on the 

coastal plateau. Delta-accumulation is well displayed in 
some of the Sounds. 

(b) CliflP-receswion under wave attack wdth the transjiort of 
detritufi and morainic material and further growth of 
the thresholds, building of spits, tying of islands, and 
levelling of the sea-floor. 
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(c) Depression of the coast to some extent, 

(d) A rather smaller elevation with brief still-stand intervals 
about fifteen and forty feet above the present sea-level. 
It is not possible at present to determine the sequence 
of events in (c) and (d). 

The Fiobdlantd PenbpIjAin. 

The most striking feature of Fiordland topography is the 
accordance of summit-levels. There has been a general acceptance 
of Andrews’ (1905) view that “ from Milford Sound to Preservation 
Inlet the even topped ridges . . . appear to represent the survivals 
of a former huge plateau decreasing from a height of 6000 feet at 
Te Anau and Milford ” as it is traced towards Prest'rvation Inlet. 
Daly (1912) has argued that accordance of summit-level in the 
Cordillera of British Columbia, a region analogous climatically and 
structurally to Fiordland, may result from a complex process of 
“ equiplanation ” in which the isostatic depression of salient masses, 
the concentration of weathering and erosive activities on the higher 
peaks, and the checking of such activities beneath the tree-line, 
together with the compound processes of river-spacing and slope- 
gradation play the chief roles, but this view has not many supporters. 
The development of accordant summit-levels during the present 
geographical cycle by the equiplanation of a region of highly irregular 
relief would demand an equality of result in spite of diversities of 
structure and stream-spacing that seems beyond the bounds of 
probability. Gilbert’s (1904) account of a similar region in Alaska 
is most apposite in its application to Fiordland. “ The approxima- 
tion of summit-heights to uniformity is too close to be accounted for 
without the hypothesin of an uplifted plain, but the departures from 
uniformity indicate that little if any of the original plain survives.” 
The direction of the Fiordland Peneplain about Preservation Inlet 
(and, indeed, in general) is complete. Nevertheless, the thick-line 
profile (Plate 2 D), taken from Windsor Point north-eastwards 
along the crest-line east of Long Sound and Longburn, illustrates 
the degree of uniformity of summit-levels in the higher parts. Plotted 
against this is the thin-line profile along the crest-line south of 
Dusky Sound together with two other profiles parallel thereto between 
Dusky and Breaksea Sounds along the lines shown in Text-fig. 2, 
Part I, These three profiles have been based on Preston’s (1929) 
unpublished topographic map of Dusky Bound made available through 
the courtesy of the Surveyor-General. The accordance of summit- 
levels is very marked, and their continuity with the general level of 
the Fiordland Peneplain as far north-east as Milford Sound and 
Lake Wakatipu is demonstrated by Plate 2, figures B and C. 
Thus the acceptance of Andrews’ general conclusion by Marshall 
(1905), Park (1909), Bpeight (1910), and Gregory (191:1) seems to 
have been well founded As will appear, however, Andrews’ first 
impression that the peneplain descended to an elevation of only 
1000 feet at Preservation Inlet cannot be supported. Its aoutb- 
westem limits are in the Bald Peata, Treble Mountain, Mount 
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Bradshaw, and Resolution Island at a level of a little over 3000 
feet, and between it and the sea lies the coastal plateau, commencing 
at the foot of the above-named points at an elevation of over 1500 
feet and descending smoothly towards the sea, ending abruptly in 
a line of cliffs. The higher and more extensive level has been termed 
the Fiordland Peneplain, a descriptive term free from any implica- 
tion which may be involved in the use of Park’s (1921) term 
“ Tahora.” 

It should be noted, however, that the term “ Fiordland Pene- 
plain ” has here been employed for the sake of brevity and in 
deference to previous usage (Andrews 1911, Park 1921). But unless 
it be qualified by the words “ thoroughly dissected,” it fails to 
describe the land-surface to whicli it refers. Indeed, the former 
existence of a peneplain is only an inference from the marked 
accordance of summit-levels, which apparently was all that Andrews 
(1906) had in mind when speaking of ” numerous sub-horizontal 
masses,” though he also spoke of the survival of “ ridges and mesas." 
So far as has been gathered from a study of many photographs 
obtained bj' alpinists in various parts of northern Fiordland and 
north-western Otago, only very rarely is there any hint of the 
presence of fiattish areas near the summit-levels w'hich might be 
considered to be residuals of an original peneplain surface. Such 
exceptional residual surfaces may be represented by the Bryneira 
Range, immediately east of the middle portion of the Hollyford River, 
which range Professor Park has described (1921) as ” flat-topped.” 
But though the summit-level of the Barrier Range at the head of 
the Dart River is remarkably uniform, panoramic views of it obtained 
from two different directions do not reveal any noteworthy area of 
sub-horieontal surface. There is, therefore, insufficient evidence to 
indicate precisely the form of the original surface, and it might be 
better to substitute for the word ” peneplain ” Willis’ (1928, p. 493) 
new term ” matureland,” wdth the qualifying adjective ” subdued ” 
to denote its approximation to a peneplain. ” A subdued mature- 
land, thoroughly dissected and subsequently heavily glaciated ” would 
thus be perhaps the nearest approach that can be made at present 
to an exact explanatory descriptive term for the land-surface to 
which for the sake of simplicity we here refer as the ” Fiordland 
Peneplain. ’ ’ 

The age of this surface demands discussion. It has been cus- 
tomary to consider it of Late Cretaceous age, following the views of 
Speight (1915), Cotton (1916), and others^ though Park (1921) 
has argued that the planation was complete in Middle Cretaceous 
timqs. On this surface, it is held, were deposited Cretaceous and 
Tertiary, sedimenti^, portions of which atUl remain as outliers, 
especially where they have been warped and faulted down into low- 
lyillg utuations. Nevertheless, Marshall (1918) briefly indicated that 
peneplanation of the schists of eastern Otago had been accomplished 
in Late Tertiary times, and that the surface so formed has since been 
locally warped. Benson’s unpublished studies of the Dunedin district 
hate retealed two distinct peneplain surfaces. The dissected lava- 
floWiS of this region rest on a peneplain-surface cut obliquely across 
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a series of Middle and Lower Tertiary marine sediments which in 
turn rest on a Cretaceous peneplain cut in schist. The warping of 
the Late Tertiary peneplain is here very considerable, but diminishes 
when traced into north-eastern Otago, where the two peneplain 
surfaces have been recently described b)’" Service (Ifh'l.'l). In North 
Taranaki (Orange 1927), in the region near East Cape (Ongley 
and Maepherson 1928), and in North Auckland (f’otton 1922), the 
peneplanation of the soft Tertiary sediments is now recognised, and 
in all these districts the T^ate Tertiary peneplain has been dislocated 
by warping or faulting. It is therefore difficult to prove in most cases 
whether the eximsed surface of the oldermass is merely the ancient 
pre-Tertiary surface stripped of its cover, as is commonly assumed, 
or a new erosion surface cut in the older rocks during the planation 
of the Tertiary beds, which intersect the pre-Tertiary surface with 
varying degrees of oblirpiity, as in the conception of intersecting 
peneplains implied in the exidanatory descri|)tive term “ morvan ’ 
introduced by Davis (1912). 

It is obvious that planation of soft Tertiary sedi)ueiits might 
be accomplished within a period too short to ])ermit of the complete 
rediiction of more resistant formations, but there is weighty, though 
not unanimous, opinion tliat extensive planation of hard formations 
has Ix'on produced within Late Tertiary times under climatic con- 
ditions not greatly different from those which existed in Fiordland. 
Thus Smith and Willis (1903) held that the accordance of summit- 
levels on the Cascade Mountains of the north-west of the United 
States gave evidence of a peneplain cut in Pliocene times in a complex 
of granites, .schist, s, Palaeozoic (?), (Jretaceous, and even early 
Tertiary folded sediments and lavas. This surface was then elevated 
and warped, the consequent streams were very maturely developed, 
and an early mature topography was superinduced by rejuvenescence 
follow'ing on further uplift. E. T. Chamberlin (1919) arrived at 
a like conclusion concerning the age of the rather imperfect peneplain 
cut out of the granites, etc., forming the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
This peneplain had been recognised by Davis (1911) and referred 
by Finlay (1916) to an Oligocene age. Daly (1912) argued that 
comparison witli the Appalachian region made it improbable that 
its reduction to the present general summit-level could have been 
accomplished as late as Pliocene time, but Johnson’s recent inter- 
pretation of Appalachian topography greatly weakens this argument. 
“ During the Tertiary came the . . . long cycle or cycles of erosion 
ending in the production of the remarkable, well-developed, and wide- 
spread Schooley Peneplain which bevels both the ancient crystallines 
and the (Cretaceous) coastal plain deposits,” and three successive 
elevations have since lead to the development of two ]o\A'er peneplains 
on the weaker formations and the final entrenchment of streams 
(Johnson 1931). Atwood and Mather (1932) have concluded that 
in Colorado the peneplanation of a complex of crystalline rocks. 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic sediments, and Tertiary volcanic rocks was 
accomplished during the Pliocene period (monadnocks of the harder 
rocks being left), and that there followed after a gentle doming a 
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long complex history of jirofound dissection during the Quaternary 
period. In Europe, Bruckner (Penck and Bruckner 1909, pp. 476-9) 
describes the Pliocene planation of the Jura Mountains. 

Much otlier literature on this topic might be cited, from which 
if would appear that Late Tertiary peneplanation of the Fiordland 
region is at least Avorthy of discussion. Two direct lines of eA’idence 
bearing thereon may, therefore, be considered. 

Jn the neighbourhood of Preservation Inlet the ('oastal Plateau 
has obviously been cut across the folded Mid-Tertiary strata and 
into the slates and granites (.see Plate 2 E). The basal Tertiary 
beds, dipping at angles of 20“ or .‘10“, approach within five mile,s of 
the summit of Bald Peaks, whence there extends away to the north- 
east the even, gently ascending summit-level of the Fiordland Pene- 
plain. The conventional hypothesis would regard that summit-level 
as repre.senting the surface on which the Tertiary beds were deposited, 
but unless the corrugation of the iire-Tertiary surface died out 
completely in the intervening five miles, the Fiordland summit-level 
would seem to truncate the pre-Tertiary land-surface (.see Part I, 
Plate 43, Section; and Plate 3 E). Moreover it has been shown 
(Part 1, p. 428) that the surface on which the basal Tertiary beds 
rested could not have been a peneplain, but possessed considerable 
relief. 

More striking is the occurrence ol‘ a long, steeply-dipping strip 
of marine Tertiary rocks infaulted among the semi-schistose Palaeo- 
zoic (?) sediments at Bob's Cove on Lake Wakatipu and extending 
for at least fifteen miles northward (McKay 1880, Park 1909).* 
The age of these rocks has not been ascertained precisely, but they 
belong to the Oamaruian system of approximately Oligocene-Miocene 
age. Originally resting on the schist, they have* been dragged down 
to a depth of about five thousand feet along a fault-plane. The 
general relatioms, topographic and geologic, are shoAvn in Plate 2, 
A, C, and F. The last figure is copied in part from Professor Park’s 
(1909) section, but has been modified to indicate the hypothetical 
former position of the Tertiary beds. Whatever may have been the 
original disposition of the various formations, it would seem that 
the faulting that could bring the Tertiary beds into their present 
position could not have been accomplished without a relative dis- 
placement of the formations on either side of the fault-plane that 
would have had a vertical component amounting to several thousand 
feet. Nevertheless, the accordance of summit-level continues un- 
changed across the fault-line, and the infaulted strip drosses the 
flanks of the mountains, and does not follow any valley or fault- 
angle depression. The suggestion seems very strong that the Fiord- 
land Pefleplain truncates the faulted Tertiary rocks, and was, 
therefore, formed after a considerable crust-movement involving 
Mid-Tertiary formations. Further, the occurrence of major earth- 
blocks such as the Remarkables or Cromwell Plat, elevated or 
depressed in relation to the general summit-level, appears to indicate 


•Thig region is now being examined in detail by Mr O; 0. Hutton. 
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that block-faulting of the Fiordland Penepl^n occurred in very late 
Tertiary or even Pleistocene times. In this connection it may he 
suggested that the development of Tertiary sediments at Bob’s Cove, 
so much wider than elsewhere even at higher elevations along the 
fault-line, lends support to the suggestion that the rocks here have 
been let down by transverse W.-B. trough-faulting, which may have 
been responsible for the initial formation of the middle portion of 
Lake Wakatipu itself and the Arrow Basin, both of which have later 
been modified by erosive processes {cf. Andrews 1911, pp. 135-6). 

In putting forward this hypothesis of the Late Tertiary age of 
the Fiordland Peneplain, it should be noted that Bell and Fraser 
(1906) suggested that the Wainihinihi Peneplain cut in the schists 
and early Tertiary ( ?) rocks of South Westland, was a continuation 
of the Fiordland Peneplain. This view was at first supported by 
Morgan (1908), though later he assumed, without very detailed 
discussion, the pre-Tertiary age of the peneplain (Morgan and 
Bartrum 1915). Obviously definite conclusions cannot be based only 
on the facts that are here cited, though it would appear there is a 
case for the critical revision of the conventional hypothesis concerning 
the Fiordland Peneplain. The proof of its Late Tertiary age, if 
obtainable, would have far-reaching effects on the study of the 
Cainoaoic history of the South Island of New Zealand. 

On the conventional hypothesis of the pre-Tertiary age of this 
peneplain, the sequence of events during Tertiary times near 
Preservation Inlet might be as follows : — The peneplain was uplifted 
in early Tertiary times with strong marginal downwarpings, but no 
other dislocation. The marginal slopes were dissected and coarse 
sediments accumulated at their base. The region now subsided and 
finer sediments were deposited in a sea which transgressed widely 
over the peneplain. Uplift again took place, with strong N.W.-S.E. 
corrugation s^rply limited to a narrow strip reaching not more 
than five miles inland from the present outer coast-line near Puysegur 
Point. This was crossed almost perpendicularly by a gentle undula- 
tion, which was more sharply folded when it reached the site of the 
present outer coast-line. The induced consequent drainage resxilted 
in tlie formation of the valleys which debouched where Preservation 
and Chalkj' Inlets now open, and stripped the Tertiary sediments 
from those portions of the area above the then existing base-lcA’el 
(rather more than 1000 feet above the present sea-level). 

On the alternative (and preferred) hyfmthesis of the Tertiary 
age of the Fiordland Peneplain, the record of Tertiary times might 
be thus : — In early Tertiary times basal arkosic breccias were deposited 
around a surface of eozunderaUc relief, which became lessened both 
by subaerial erosion and subsidence or marine transgression 
in Mid-Tertiary times. Uplift followed associated with marked 
corrugation on N.W.-S.E. axes in the Preservation Inlet district, 
together with extensive faulting which lead to the involution of the 
Tertiary beds among the older formations in the Wakatipu region, 
The development of the great peneplain then ensued, the erosion 
surface being formed at a consid^able depth below^ the former level 
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of the base of the Tertiary beds except in the regions marginal to 
Fiordland, and adjacent to the infaulted beds. Then renewed uplift 
occurred, producing a broadly-arched surface gently inclined to the 
south-west. In the Preservation region a slight almost longitudinal 
undulation, perhaps on N.E.-S.W. lines determined by the previous 
undulation, caused the development of consequent drainage-systems 
where are now tlie two main valley-systems. On either side of these 
was formed a narrow partially planated lowland about fifteen 
hundred feet below the level of the Fiordland peneplain and possibly 
perfected in its planation by marine erosion. 

Whether the Pre-Tertiary age or the Tertiary age of the Fiord- 
land Peneplain be accepted, the Chalky and Preservation drainage- 
systems may reasonably be considered as consequent on the warped 
margin of the peneplain. As the drainage-systems became mature, 
their valleys would tend to adjust themselves to the structures 
of the rocks that they traversed. As already shown, these rocks 
had been broken by several systems of shatter-belts, faults, weU- 
marked joint-planes, and other fractures. It is, therefore, desirable 
to consider whether there be any evidence of such adjustment, which 
will be done in the following section 

The RKiiATioNs Between Toi*ooraphy and STRurTusE. 

The major correlation between the synclinal structure and 
topography of Chalky and Preservation Inlets has just been noted, 
whilst the anticlinal character of Gulches Head and the existence 
of several well-marked series of fractures have been discussed in 
Part I. The minor relations between structure and topography may 
be indicated by the following parallelisms; — 

1. Parallel to those fracture-lines that trend nearly east and 
west are the following: The upper portion of Gray River, and 
the shore of Preservation Inlet westward of the same ; Dawson Burn, 
Narrow Bend, and the central trough of Preservation Inlet as shown 
by the 50 fathom isobath; the ridge of the Cording Islets; Blackloek 
Stream and the low col leading into tlie head of Useless Bay opposite 
thereto; the middle reach of Long Sound; the narrow inlets opening 
fyom Cliff Cove, and, as a major feature, Cunaris Sound : the eastern 
part of Northport and the valleys immediately to the north thereof ; 
probably also the strait between Passage and Chalky Islands. 
Gregory (1913) indicates that this lineament is seen throughout the 
south-western portion of Fiordland. Thus the coast-line •eastwards 
from Windsor Point follows this direction, also Dusky Sound and 
the Mauds therein, Wet Jacket Arm and Breaksea Sound and streams 
adjacent thereto, (fiee Part I, Text-fig. 2.) 

2. Parallel to those fracture lines trending approximately north- 
east-south-west are the following: The western portion of Northport; 
Bdwardaon ^und and the eastern entrance to Chalky Inlet ; Isthmus 
Sound, the northern portion of Long Sound and Useless Bay. With 
these also are to be grouped the three main valles^s, Longbum, 
Oi^ek River, and the Oho Valley. On the south coast, Lake 
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Hakapoua and the Upper Kiwi Valley beyond the present district 
follow this direction, but the apparent parallelism therewith seen 
in the streams between Kiwi Burn and Otapro’s Retreat, and on 
Coal Island, which traverse the Tertiary rocks, may result merely 
from their consequent courses. Nevertheless, the Tertiary rocks are 
sharply cut off by Otago’s Retreat, which it will bi* shown is probably 
a rift. 

Beyond the area under study, Cascade Cove entering Dusky 
Sound and several small streams adjacent thereto, which do not 
follow' the lines of quickest descent, are probably influenced by 
fractures along this trend line. The Five Fingers Peninsula is most 
strikingly parallel therewith. The major feature ]mrallel to this 
line is, however, tlu* general cour.se of the coast from Dusky to 
Milford Sound, an almost rectilinear coast broken only by the 
entrances of the various Sounds. It plunges steeply down into deep 
water, soundings of 188 fathoms and of over IlOO fathoms l)eing 
recorded within a mile of the coast between Daggs and Thorapsoji 
Sounds. Hector (186:1) records that off Nancy Sound the mountains 
rise from the water’s edge w'ith a slope that is rarely less than ’25“ 
and often 50° to 60°, but not forming sheer precipices. 

Andrew's (1907), Park (1910), and Morgan (1929) considered 
this to be a fault-coast, recency of movement along w’hich may be 
indicated by the occurrence of earthquakes (Taylor 1855). Us 
fault-origin has not, how'ever, been accepted without question, and 
Hutton (1875) gained the impression that its slope was terraced 
rather than an abrupt scarp. This may not, however, be inconsistent 
with an origin by r(‘peated movement. On the whole, this north- 
eastern-south-we8t(*rn direction is the most marked trend in the 
topography of the region herein considered and is, of course, that 
of the axis of the South Island of New Zealand. 

:i. Parallel to the fractures running to the west of north may 
be noted first the west(*rn side of Southport, which clearly follows 
the Southport Fault and is, as will appear, a fault-line scarp resulting 
from revival of movement. Again, the southern end of Long Sound 
and Revolver Bay are enclosed between steep shores parallel to the 
same direction, whilst Long Island is similarly oriented. Lumaluma 
Creek entering the head of Edwardson Sound, Duck Cove, and 
especially Acheron Passage in Dusky Sound are parallel to this group 
of fractures, and the direction of the coast from Cai>e Providence 
to West Cape may also lx* determined to some (>xtent by structural 
features following this direction. 

4. The mo.st striking topographic feature trending north-west- 
south-east is the deep through valley between Last Cove, in Long 
Sound, and Cliff Cove (near the head of Cunaris Sound) on the 
western side of which is the Last Cove fault. The shores of liast 
Cove are drift covered, and those of Cliff Cove do not display any 
marked Matter-zones in this direction, but it seems hardly likely 
that the association of so low a col with so definite a fault-line can 
be wholly fortuitous. Again, the south-east trend of the lower part 
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of West Branch, or Lumaluma Orcek, which enters the liead of 
Edwardson Bound, has perhaps been influenced by tlie strongly 
developed north-west jointing in that region. The same direction 
appears, beyond the area mapped, in the trend of the majority of 
the Bounds, notably Daggs, Doubtful, Nancy, Charles, George, Bligh, 
.Sutherland, and Milfonl Sounds, and of the north and middle fiords 
of Lake Te Anau, Clinton Kiver, and Esk Iliver entering South Fiord. 

5. Pew marked topographic features follow an east-south-east 
direction within the area mapped, unless the course of Richard Burn 
entering the head of Long Sound be reckoned as such. In Chalky 
Inlet the southern coasts (»f Passage and Great Islands and the 
adjacent isobathic lines seem to follow this direction, to which also 
is parallel the shatter-belt nearest to Stripe Head. 

Reviewing the .statements above, it may b(“ concluded that there 
are a large number of facts indicative of structural influences in 
the development of the topography, and of some adjustment of 
streams to structures. 


The (\)astal Plateatt. 


(kneral Description. 

The stereogram (Part 1, Plate 41) and profiles (Plate I; Plate 2, 
B, D, E) of the region under consideration show that the edge of 
the elevated Fiordland Peneidaiu is separated from the sea by a 
lower sloping coastal plateau, a striking feature, which has been 
described by Hector anti McKay. Thus Hector (1868) states con- 
cerning the coast bt'tween Duskj’ Sound and Cape Providence, “ The 
sliore is bounded by rocky cliffs a few hundred feet in height, from 
the summit of which there is a gentle slope for a distance of six 
miles to an elevation of fifteen hundred feet backed by smooth wooded 
ridges, the summits of which are three thousand feet above the sea. 
This slope is divided by a stream which comes down to the stm at 
West Cape . . . and its uniformity is broken by a few' sharp cones.” 
Similar features continue east of Preservation Inlet. McKay (1896) 
notes that ” the south coast from Puysegur Point to the Big River 
presents between the granite mountains and the shore an area five 
to ten miles in breadth which declines gradually or in terrace-like 
steps from twelve hundred feet to within two hundred feet of sea- 
level, the land as a rule terminating in a line of cliffs. Above the 
general level stands a line of rocky projections which have received 
the name of hummocks, but which are reaUy hills of considerable 

sixe The passage across it of the several small streams and 

lesser rivers has Wn the means of cutting deep gorges and canyon- 
like valleys, or, in the case, of larger streams, broader valleys, the 
sides of which are sculptured into gullies and ridges.” The terraces 
are, however, evident only in the south-eastern portion of the region, 
between Wilson’s and Big Rivers, where attention was drawm to 
them by Hutton in 1875, but the present writers had no opportunity 
of studying them at close quarters. 
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At Puysegur Point the surface of the plateau is apparently 
unbroken by terracing, but is convex, its slope near the shore being 
nearly 6®, but becoming almost horizontal further from the sea (see 
Plate 2 B). The inner margin of the plateau has the line of 
“ hummocks referred to by McKay running near and parallel to 
it, but is not marked by any abrupt cliffs. There is instead a 
pronounced change of slope around the base of the Bald Peaks, 
which may be traced from their south-east to their north-west aspect, 
and continues to the base of Arnett Peak overlooking the sharp bend 
in Long Sound, thus leaving a strip of the Coastal Plateau to the 
east of Revolver Bay which probably reaches over 1500 feet above 
the sea. It is not possible to recognise any systematic break of slope 
along the sides of Long Sound that would indicate the continuation 
therein of this coastal bench, though it seems to be represented on 
the southern flanks of Treble Mountain by the sloping shelf upon 
which lie the lagoons shown in the map. The shelf is, however, 
vaguely defined and becomes visible from Preservation Inlet only 
when the illumination of the mountain slopes comes from an 
appropriate angle. It is well defined on the south-western spurs of 
Treble Mountain and is sharply distinct where interrupted by South- 
port and Preservation Inlet, though its landward limits are very 
indefinite, owing to the gentle slope of the mountain. It may be 
traced northwards along the eastern coast of Chalky Inlet, continuing 
with increasing elevation into the prominent spur above its junction 
with Cunaris Sound. No clear indication of remnants of this coastal 
bench can be seen along the sides of the upper part of Edwardson 
and Cunaris Sounds, though there are hints of it to the north-east 
of Northport, where a gently sloping mammilated bench averaging 
about a thousand feet m height above the sea appears to have resulted 
from the glacial scouring of the remnants of the Coastal Plateau to 
a depth of several hundred feet. The western slopes of the Brothers 
and the Kakapo Mountains slope ^adually down into the Coastal 
Plateau to the north of Cape Providence, and it is apparent from 
the topographic map of Dusky Sound that the change of slope is 
fairly abrupt at the base of Mount Bradshaw, and is continued 
by the western slopes of Resolution Island, the low Five Fingers 
Peninsula being also a portion of the Coastal Plateau. The broken 
ridge constituted by Gulches Peninsula and Passage and Great Idands 
lies mostly below the summit level of the Coastal Plateau, but the 
outer seaward slopes of Chalky and Coal Islands continue its level 
from north of Cape Providence to the south-east of Puysegur Point 
(Plate 3 D; and Map, Text-fig. 4). 

Hypotheses of Origin. 

The Coastal Plateau may conceivably have originated In one 
of several ways. 

Hyiwtkesis No. f.-— Andrews (1911) was of the opinion that it 

represents the downwarped continuation of the Fiordland Peneplain. 

— — 

* A notftble ineitance i» the " Knob ** near the head of the Wilson River, a. 
rocky peak rieinf abruptly over 100 feet above the general plateau level, (fitoe 
digtant vlew^ centre of Plate 8 A.) 
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Thnfi he says, “ Earth forces raised a peneplain here in recent times 
to form two high plateaus.” The grounds for this conclusion are 
comprised within the following sentences taken from the same paper. 
“ Whenever two peneplain or old age surfaces are found associated 
in resistant rock structures . . . and the two such surfaces are 
situated the one above the other, and the two are separated by a 
youthful or mature topography, it may be considered that they were 
formerly continuous, but are now discontinuous, owing to earth 
processes other than those due to erosive activities. Such earth 
processes may be either warping or faulting.” 

In Andrew’s view, therefore, the steep western rise in the profiles 
traced in Plate 2, D, E, would be the result of a pronounced local 
dislocation. That this view is inadequate seems probable for two 
reasons. The first is that the higher plateau has been so highly 
«li8sected that it is represented only by sharp-cut, narrow divides 
separated by huge valleys, but wide interfluves remain between the 
early mature or youthful valleys that ti-avorse the lower plateau, 
even where it is cut in comparatively yielding Tertiary sediments. 
This absolute diflEerence in degree of dissection is strong if not 
•conclusive evidence that the two surfaces are not coeval. Secondly, 
the inner margin of the lower surface is strongly sinuous, for it 
enters for some distance into the major embayments of the upper 
surface; this makes difficult of acceptance the view that the two 
were separated merely by a line of warping. 

Hypothesis No. 2. — A second possible explanation is that the 
Coastal Plateau resulted from partial peneplanation of a coastal strip 
of the Fiordland Peneplain consequent upon uplift and warping 
subsequent to its formation. Professor Speight has kindly drawn 
the writers’ attention to Gilbert’s (11)04, pp. 129-134) account of 
low-level peneplains along a portion of the iUaskan shore-line which 
rise on their landward margin to a height of three or four hundred 
feet above the sea. They have been cut in relatively weak slates and 
mica-schists lying between the shore and more resistant granites 
and quartaates further inland, which form an older high-level plateau, 
from which mature valleys open out on the lower peneplains. The 
greater part of the Coastal Plateau near Preservation Inlet is con- 
mderably higher than the Alaskan low-level peneplain, and there is 
no delation between its limits and those of the various geological 
formations. Granites, as well as schists, slates, quartzites, and 
Tertiary sediments are in turn truncated by its surface. But though 
there is an abrupt rise from the Coastal Plateau to the leveLof the 
Fiordland Peneplain at the Bald Peaks and Mount Bradshaw 
(Plate 2 D), the long slightly concave slope rising from the plateau 
remnant above Southport up to the level of the Fiordland Peneplaui 
in Treble Mountain may well have formed during a partial pene- 

? lanation such as Gilbert envisaged (Plate 48, Section; Plate 3 D; 
'late 4). 

Hypothesis No, 3 . — The Coastal Plateau, though now uplifted, 
may be deemed comparable in origin with the strand-flats of Norway. 
The Fiordland Peneplain, it may be assumed, after elevation was 


t 
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dissected by many small valleys, as M’ell as the few large inlets, so 
that on partial submergence it had an exceedingly indented shore- 
line. At a time of considerable refrigeration, preceding, however, 
the last expansion of the ice, this very broken coast-line Avas so 
eroded by wave-action fortified by excessive frost-work that the many 
promontories and islets were consumed and a wide platform or 
strand-flat was produced. The detritus was washed into the valleys 
and fiords that traversed the area and was later removed from these 
by the normal marine, fluviatile, and glacial processes which Avere 
active during and aftei- the subsetjuent uplift. 

The formation of fiords and the coastal dissection generally 
before the cutting of the strand-flat in this manner are strongly 
urged by several Norwegian writers such as Nansen (1922, pp. 46-7). 
Holtedahl (1927, pp. 146-167) believes that this process, though 
probably effective, is not ahvays of dominant iraportanee. He 
supposes instead that, after some marine planation, the low shelves 
tlius formed may become covered Avith a coastal ice-sheet and 
broadened by the headward cutting of its feeding cirques. As 
the hemicycle of glaciation adA’anced to its maximum, continental 
glaciers descending the great fiord valleys would overflow the coastal 
lowland, plane its surface, and smooth away the minor irregularities 
left by the cir(|ue-heads in its landAA'ard bounding sloj)eK. Comparison 
betAA’een the Fiordland Coastal Plateau and the Norwegian strand-flat 
fails, lioAvever, in several respects. The maximum elevation of the 
former is about ten times that of the strand-flat described by Nansen, 
and, in place of being nearly horizontal, its surface slopes sometimes 
with increasing declivity seaward. It is not best developed near the 
mouths of the main inlets, but between them, and its planation cannot 
have been conditioiu'd by the “ preceding splitting u{» of the land- 
mass into peninsulas and islands,” as is necessary for the Norwegian 
strand-flat. It might be held that the ” hummocks ” and “ conical 
liills ” are analogous to the cliffed islands which make the NorAA’Cgiau 
” skjaergaard, ” but this cannot be discussed, as the Avriters were 
unable closely to examine the residuals in question. 

The absence or obliteration of anything corresponding to a 
sea-cliff on the landAvard .side of the plateau and its deep dissection 
by extended and conse(iuent streams do not accord at all well with 
the idea of the origin of the surface in glacial times in the manner 
described, nor does there seem in Najisen’s and Holtedahl’s accounts 
to be any Norwegian analogy for the merging of the coastal platform 
into several flights of terraces, prominent on its seaward face as 
w'ell as on the sides of the valleys, such as seem to occur near Big 
River (but of these only distant views w'ere obtained). 

Hypothem No. 4 . — The Coastal Plateau may be an uplifted 
surface which has had a twofold origin. It may be supposed that 
after a moderate elevation of the Fiordland Peneplain a low partially 
planed surface was produced subaerially in the manner described 
by Gilbert (See 2 above). Slow subsidence then permitted the sea 
to transgress across it, and to plane the gently undulating surface 
truncating alike the Tertiary and Ordovician sediments and the 
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granites, a process which must havi* in'en slow enough to permit the 
obliteration of nearlj' all ti-aces of the small coastal cliffs that were 
formed. The “ liuuimocks ” and “ conical hills ” may then repre- 
sent w'ave-cliffed residuals of the higlier portions of this lowland 
which formed off-shore islets at the time of greatest submergence 
when the Fiordland Peneplain bad been lowered to within two 
thousand feet of sea-level (See middle of Plate '•) A). Coastal 
detritus and river-alluvium accumulated in the drowned river valleys 
or was exported .seawards. Then re-elevation of such character 
occurred that the wave-cut surface was raised to form the present 
Coastal Plateau rising from near modern sea level to a height of 
over fifteen hundred feet. It was more or less completely stripped 
of its cover of uueon.solidated detritus as it rose through the littoral 
zone, and, in eons<*<juenee of irregular rate of uplift, under favourable 
conditions developed terracA's which modified its even slope. Streams 
that had <*.xtended across this i)lateau from the adjoining former coast 
and the new consecpient streams cut deej) canyons, with re-excavation 
of old valleys buried under unconsolidated detritus, this process 
b('ing aided by the betrnnking of the stri'ams as tin' sea-cliffs receded 
before the attacking waves. Even the huge accumulations of detritus 
in th(‘ valleys of the former major streams were removed, and. thus 
rejuvenated, these latter proceeded further in the adjustment of 
their headwaters to tin' .structures that they traversed. 

Later, as tin' climate changed, glaciers advanced down the main 
valleys, scouring them out to tlieir present depths, which arc' very 
great within the narrow parts of the valleys, though not so great near 
their mouths, where the flow, diminished by melting and ablation, 
deployed over wider eharnn'ls. Within the region of maximum 
glaciation erosion upon tin' valley-sides removed the last remnants 
of the pre-glacial high-level bench. Thus, it may be supposed, there 
were developed the raised (^oastal Plateau, the deej) sounds, and 
broad shallow inlets. 

So far as it refers to the effects of glaciation, the hypothesis 
accords more or le.ss with Andrews’ earlier vieAvs (1905; 1906) and 
gives, moreover, a hint as to the origin of the “ double slope,” to 
which he directed attention as occurring in many of the New Zealand 
Sounds (Andrews 1906) and which may represent residnals of the 
high-level bench. 

On either side of the outlets of the major valleys the Coastal 
Plateau was covered by a thin piedmont ice-sheet, creeping slowly 
seaward and depositing ground moraine and outwash-gravels.- These 
would temporarily protect the plateau from dissection by rivers, 
though such erosion would become active again as soon as the ice 
retreated. 

The assumption that debris-filled valleys were completely scoured 
out after the Coastal Plateau had been elevated suggests that some 
valleys might occur in which this process was not carried to com- 
pletion. An instance appears to be afforded by the Ca^ade Valley, 
two hundred miles further north. According to Turner (1930a), 
the valley was cut along a fault-zone in the Fiordland Peneplain, 
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and, during a period of subsidence, became partly filled by coarse 
gravel whi^ spread out into a broad delta-fan. Uplift followed to 
such an extent that the landward margin of the fan was raised to 
1800 feet above the sea. The gravel, however, had become strongly 
cemented. The revived Cascade River cut a deep broad valley across 
only the southern flank of its former delta-fan. Though it has since 
been truncated by coastal recession, notched by consequent streams, 
and partly covered by a thin sheet of ice (an overflow from the 
Cascade Glacier), a broad quadrangular block of the delta-fan still 
remains to form the Cascade Plateau, and residual masses of the 
cemented gravel, resting on the sides of the Cascade Valley, extend 
for some miles upstream. 

It is not yet clear what evidence exists for the continuation of 
the Coastal Plateau between Cascade River and Dusky Sound. 
Park (1887) spoke of terraces from 100 to 300 feet high extending 
southwards to Martin’s Bay, and, according to the verbal statements 
of Mr E. James, a strip of relatively low land runs between the high 
mountains and the coast almost as far south as Milford Bound. 
Yates Point, five miles north of the entrance to Milford Bound, as 
noted by one of us (Benson), has a form very suggestive of the 
existence there of a feature comparable with the Coastal Plateau 
(Bee Text-fig. 5). Further south, Hutton (1875, p. 80) noted a 
series of narrow terraces on either side of the entrance to Donbtful 
Bound, the highest being at an elevation of about 800 feet. 

The degree of maturity attained in the main Preservation and 
Chalky valleys after the uplift of the plateau, but prior to the 
glaciation, demands attention. The existence at the present time of 
remnants of the Coastal Plateau level, represented by the benches 
on the slopes high above the entrances to Long, Cunaris, and 
Edwardson Sounds, and the rarity of small tributaries deeply incised 
into the sides of the Bounds, shows that the tributaries could not 
have been developed to such an extent that their dividing ridges 
survived the lateral scounng-action of the great glaciers. The major 
tributary valleys, namely, Richard Burn and Lumaluma Creek, 
which were clearly important prior to the uplift, were thereafter 
deepened by subaerial and glacial erosion to an extent almost com- 
parable with the development of the main valleys. Between the 
extremes furnished by the small tributaries and these last are several 
streams draining catchment areas of moderate size each containing 
portions of the marginal slope of the Fiordland Peneplain and of 
the Coastal Plateau at its foot. In all instancfes the general course 
of the stream runs a little south of west parallel to a series of joints 
and fractures; vaUey-development may consequently have been 
favoured, even though the rock traversed is granite in all but one 
case. The upper portions of the valleys of Blacklock Stream and 
Dawson Burn, the only two which have been observed by tis, have 
obviously been glaciated. Blacklock Stream, with a catchment of 
five square miles, has had its lower portion so cut back that it now 
hangs several hundred feet above Long Sound. The adjacent valley 
of Dawson Burn (See Text-fig. 6 B), with a catchment of ten square 
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Text-fwubk 0, — Viewa of thrt»c valleys cut in granite. 

A. Valley of Gray River eeen from off Kisbee Beach: u pre*glaoial valley 
cutting a V^>gorge 1400 feet deep thrrmgh the edge of the Coastal Plateau 
and draining about eight square miles of weatward-laciug catchment. 
Bald Peaks (3500 feet) in background. Ice coming south from Revolver 
Bay (behind the hill in tht^ left) divided above the low ground in the 
middle distance^ part of it flowing towards the observer into Preservation 
Inlet, and part continuing southwards, rising on to the Constal Plateau, 

and depositing thick masses of moraine on the slof>es rising to the right. 

» 

B. Valley of Dawson Bum entering the southern end of Long Sound, draining 
from Caton Peak (3784 feet) with a westward -facing catchment of 
10 square miles. Glacially modified in its upper portion; an open 
V-go%e in the lower portion. Remnant of Coastal Plateau on right. 
Main ici^flow from left to right. Traced from photograph. 

C. Unnamed valley entering Kdwardson Sound near its head. Eastward 
sloping catchment of about four square miles area, rising behind 
Inaocei^ble Peak (3000 feet). Main ice-flow from right to left. Traced 
from p^hotograph. 

0 
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Hiilfs, ih so umch more deeply reoeased that its eudosing spurs have 
escaped complete truncation even though the valley opened on to 
the convex side of a right-angle bend in the course of the main ice 
stream. The same may be remarked concerning the Gray River 
valley (Kee Text-fig. 6 A), which has a catchment of eight square miles 
and ('nters the south-eastern angle of the Preservation Inlet depression 
through an open gorge cul to a depth of over 1400 feet in ^e edge 
of the Coastal Plateau In both these cases the lower valleys are 
V-shaped, show little or no sign of glacial modification and appear to 
have been formed subaerially and adjusted to a ba8(>-level rather 
below the present sea-level • At the time of their formation, there- 
fore, the floor of the mam valley, now occupied by Long Sound, 
must have been excavated to a depth below the present sea-level at 
least as far from the coast a.s the mouth of Dawson Burn, and, 
thereafter the crust movemenis amounted in all to moderate sub- 
sidence. The increasing body of evidence that in New Zealand, 
as well as in other countries, there was more than one epoch of 
Pleistocene glaciation (ef. Willis 19.‘12) raises the question as to 
whether such a diH'pening of the main Long Sound valley was 
accomplished in pre-glacial times, or whether it could have resulted 
in part from the excavation performed during an early epoch of 
the glaciation. This involves the decision as to whether such deep 
gorges eould be cut in inter-glacial times. On the view's of Garw'ood 
(1910; 1932) this might be affirmed, and attention might be dravm 
to the contrast between the forms of these westward-facing tributary 
valleys and that of the .small glaciated valley discharging eastward 
into Edward son Sound near its head (Text-fig. 6 C). It is difficult 
to obtain quantitative conceptions from the available literature, but 
though a considerable amount of subaerial gorge-cutting in riegels 
and valley-steps and benches during inter-glacial times is recognised 
by Penck and Briickner (1909), De Martonne (1910-11), Nussbaum 
(1910) and others, there is little to indicate in the works cited that 
streams with such small catchments as the Gray and Dawson could 
excavate in granites such large valleys during inter-glacial time8.t 
Moreover, the even slopes of the sides of these valleys lend no 
support to an hypothesis of multicycle origin. 

The extent of development of Kobe Creek is eypn greater than 
that of these other streams. Possessing a catchment of eight square 
miles, this stream rises on the west of Treble Mountain. It is not 


•Gilbert (1004, p|). (ieHcrilies V-«b»ped valley* slightly raodifled 

by ice and more or le*H truncated at their mouths entering the upjter portions 
of the Lynn Canal almost at grade and concludes that “there was a pre-glociol, 
comparatively narrow valley thnnigh the Lynn Canal, the floor of the valley 
being below present sea-level. Lateral V-gorgeg were tributary to it, ami 
were largely adjusted to it at grade. The Pleistocene glacier ^oadened the 
river valley, truncated the side spurs and the tributary gorges, and at the 
some time materially deepened the valley for tile whole breadth of the trough.” 
Capps (1031) holds that here “faulting had much to do with the establishment 
of the pre-glacial drainage lines.” 

t Atwood and Mather (1032, pp, 58-9. Plate 17 C) described the gorge of 
a large stream which has been out into schist and granite to a depth of about 
2000 feet since the earliest Pleistocene glaciation. 
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noticeably glaciated in its upper portions and is deeply incised into 
the gently sloping flanks of this mountain and into the Coastal 
Plateau, whilst it enters Southport in a widely open early mature 
valley which has received a number of tributaries apparently entering 
it at grade A flat delta extends a short distance into its valley. 
It also must be considered to have been formed in pre-glacial times 
adjusted to a sea-level rather lower than at present existing. 

The absence of dt'op valleys dissecting the .southern slopes of 
Treble Mountain indicates that during the same time the tributaries 
of the main valley through the Preservation Inlet area can have had 
only short valleys dissecting the surface of the Coastal Plateau and 
adjusti'd to the shatter-zones of which Isthmus Sound, with Revolver 
and Usele.sH Rays may be the evidence. These valleys did not extend 
back into the higlu*r sloi)es of Treble Mountain, draj' River possibly 
found an outlet at this time through a valley ancestral to Otago’s 
Retreat, though the fact that it was adjusted to the .same base-level 
as Dawson Burn, which entered a much more powerful stream, renders 
this unlikely. The seaw'ard slope of the ('oastal Plateau is sufficient 
reason for the lack of noteworthy northward-flowing tributaries. 

Similar tributaries to the main Chalky Valley may have been 
developed along fracture-zones in the neighbourhood of Northport, 
but were not incised to any great extent in the flanks of the Kakapo 
Range, say, near Mount Inaccessible (Text-fig. (i C) Traces of 
the old plateau level appear as a glacially scoured bench extending 
a couple of miles north-east of Northport, while on the eastern side 
of the Inlet the Coastal Plateau, which is well developed south of 
Kobe Creek, pa8.se8 northwards into a faintly-marked bench above 
the mouth of Cunaris Sound. It is noteworthy that whether or 
not the eastern oi)ening of Chalky Inlet was in exi.stenee in pre- 
glacial times, the pre-glacial maturing of Kobe Creek betokens a 
pre-glacial origin for the Southport depression, though not neees.sarily 
the (‘xistence of an outlet valley th«>rc 

Hypothesis No. 4, now under discussion, thus leads to the con- 
clusion that at the commencement of glacial times sea-level stood 
rather lower than at pi*esent. The main streams, and a few of their 
tributaries draining remnants of the Fiordland Peneplain and 
rtjuvenated by the uplift of the Coastal Plateau, had cut deep 
valleys extending far up their courses, but their minor tributaries 
had formed only short youthful gorges, dissecting their old valley 
floors and guided largely by fracture zones, and had seldom become 
recessed into the higher slopes. They had, however, cleared out most 
of the detritus that had accumulated in their former v'klleys. It 
follows, however, that the plexus of small gorges formed in the 
Preservation Inlet area must have taken a large share in the total 
excavatioh that had been accomplished in that area.* Accordingly, 
when the glaciers advanced down the main valleys and spread over 


* Apart from a moderate degree of glaeial modification the {treeent features 
of Kiwi Burn Valley (see Plate i A), eepeclally in it» lower portion, afford 
a emall-ecale analogy with the inferred form* of the Pri*i»er<ation Valley 
immediately prior to glaciation. 
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the Coastal Plateau, they occupied in the latter uot only their main 
outlet channels, but also a plexus of small valleys which (Jtreatly 
facilitated the work of erosion. 

On the assumption that erosion is competent completely to 
account for the present land forms, it should first be observed that 
the glacier discharging from Long Sound rose high above the level 
of the remnants of the Coastal Plateau. The scoured form of the 
promontory by Arnett ’.s l^eak, and of the plateau remnant above the 
month of Dawson Burn, and the broad chaunePof high-level flow 
from the end of Long Sound into the Gray River catchment which 
McKay had seen, afford evidence of this. There would consequently 
have been a vigorous discharge into the Isthmus. Useless, and Revolver 
valleys cutting down the divides at their heads, so that in the case 
of the last the i<*e erossed the divide to reinforce the flow in the Gray 
River valley. As tlie lee advanced thus on to the dissected coastal 
plateau with its greatest force concentrated at three points, con- 
ditions were propitious for the development of a wide terminal basin, 
even though the glacier became considerable deployed. Excavation 
was further facilitated by the fact that the formations on to which 
the glaciers emerged Irom the rather sparsely jointed granites were 
the abundantly jointed Ordovician quartzites and argillites, more 
susceptible to glacial plucking than any other formation in the region. 
It is significant that the eastern boundary of the depression occupied 
by Preservation Inlet almost coincides with that of the sedimentary 
rcmks, while its southern shore, and its northern possibly, coincide 
with the heads of the small pre-glacial insequent gorges, for therr* 
are no important recesses made by large tributaries streams crossing 
these boundaries. The channels in the floor of the inlet follow 
the lines that might have been expected for the outlet .streams, so 
that the various islands may be considered to be incompletely con- 
sumed resistant residuals of the former secondary divides. They 
consist chiefly of massive (piartzite rather than argillite. Their small 
size compared with the granitic isthmus to the east betokens the 
greater resistance to glacial plucking and scouring offered bv the 
latter. 

The features of Otago’s Retreat need special consideration. It 
is enclosed between steep almost rectilinear walls truncating obliquely 
the strike of the Ordovician and Tertiary sediments. Great bluffs 
of quartzite project from tlie eastern wall near the middle and at 
the northern end bf the channel, and these bands of resistant rock 
are continued into Coal and Crayfish Islands. In a shallow recess 
between them lies Te Oneroa Beach, in which the rocks are largely 
argillites as at the Morning Star Mine. Immediately opposite this 
is the deepest part of the inlet, but the depth decreases rapidly 
near the quartzite bar on the southern side. The channel narrows 
’ seaward, and is half closed by a promontory composed of Tertiary 
arkosic sandstone. That the top of this promontory is the same 
height as the coastal plateau on either aide of the channel seems to 
indicate that it has not been over-ridden by any effectively eroding 
mass of ice. 
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Certainly, tlie widespread morainic matter on the plateau on 
either side of Otago’s Retreat may indicate a temporary extension 
of the ice-sheet over it, but the presence thereon of more or less 
stratified gravels shows that the conditions were often those of an 
outwash apron. Holtedahl (1929, p. 141) comments: “ If there is 
any tendency for the ice to dig deeper in one sort of rock than 
another . . . conditions do not at any rate point in favour of the 
looser rocks; one would rather say that hard but jointed rocks give 
a more angular and complicated design to a fiord ... so there is 
a greater ehanee of getting in these rocks an uneven irregular profile 
with very great depth. Evidently the plucking effect of a glacier 
is of paramount importance.” Matthes (1930, pp. 89-103) also 
empha8i.se.s (and. according to von Englen, 1933, pp. 590-592, possibly 
over-einphasises) the importance of close-spaced jointing for the 
promotion of glacial erosion.* Matthes holds that in the Yosemite 
region cross-walls, glacier-stairways, and roches moutonnees are all 
the products of selective glacial erosion at points whm* monolithic, 
hence obdurate, granite masses are interposed between much jointed, 
hence (luarriable, rock Hence in our region there is no reason to 
suppose that a relatively thin sheet of ice over-flowing from the main 
mass in Otago’s Retreat should have on the Tertiary sediments as 
strong an effect as the thicker mass had on the harder but more 
jointed Ordovician sediments. At the same time, the seaward 
constriction of the ” Retreat ” suggests that it may have been formed 
by a lobe of the main glacier in the Inlet which had overflowed 
through a low saddle at the head of a small consequent stream 
traversing the seaward slojie of the Coastal Plateau. 'The valley of 
this stream, possibly, was the outlet of Gray River at some stage 
of its history. The glacial lobe scoured out a small terminal basin, 
and did not extend beyond the promontory. As the tidal Big River 
fifteen miles east of the “ Retreat ” discharges from Lake Haka(>oua 
through a valley cut in Tertiary sediments, so it may be that there 
was never any discharge of ice from the Inlet into the sea through 
Otago’s Retreat. If this were so, the present opening of the latter 
would have to be explained by river-erosion and cliff-recession under 
wave-attack, together with some regional subsidence. Any terminal 
moraine must then have Ix'eii removed in the formation of the 
outwash apron. Alternatively, it may be suggested that a terminal 
basin may have been formed by an ice-lobe in an early glacial period, 
the opening into the sea being made in the manner mentioned, but 
during an interglacial period, and enlarged by ice-action during a 
later glacial epoch. There is no need, however, for such an hypothesis. 
The small notch at the base of the promontory through which the 
lighthouse road has been made* could easily have been cut by a small 
stream escaping from the ic(*-front. 

*In Yowmite this holds within a single lithological unit. “Where the 
rock (granite) is massive or only sparsely divided by fractures, the glacier . . . 
can rMiuoe it oaly by abrasion, a slow and relatively feeble process; on the 
other hand, where the rode is abundantly divided by natural partings the 
glader will quarry out entire blocks and excavate at a relative rapid rate.” 
(Matthes 1990 .) The writers have not yet had access to Ljungor’s (lOSO) 
paper on the morphological slgnifleance of fractures. 
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If either of tliese views as to the origin of Otago’s Rt'treat be 
accepteij, the implied wasting away of the main Long Sound ice 
NO near the coast may explain the failure of the main ice-stream in 
the Inlet to broaden the opening between the resistant masses of 
(’rayflsh Island and (’avern Head, though there is no reason to doubt 
that there was a considerable discharge of ice into tht' s(‘a through it. 

H\)pothcm Nu. .'5. — Though the hypothesis last discussed seems 
adequate to explain the present topography of the region, it is 
desirable to consider Andrews’ (IDll) final conclusion concerning 
the region: “ The t'urth forces raised a peneplain here in recent 
times . . . and dropped a centre block to form the (Preservation) 
Inlet which has since been modified by glacial erosion.” At one 
stage in these studies this view seemi'd to the writers to be ine.seapable. 
The narrow rectilinear channel of Otago’s Ibhreat, half-closed by a 
promontory of weak rocks, and i)arallel to well-known lines of 
fracturing and perha})s faulting (the hy])othetical fault along the 
west coast of Fiordland), seemed b«*Nt ex])laiued as the result of 
trough-faulting, though the need to suppose that the fault-strip did 
not extend the whole length, but left a “ bridge.” subsequently 
reduced by erosion, at the southern end, imports a siiecial feature 
which, though not fatal, lessens the probability of this hypothesis. 
Again, the rectilinearity of the boundaries of Preservati<ni Inlet 
itself and in particular of the long wall extending from Revolver 
Bay 80uthward.s, together with the need of explaining the early 
development of a base below the present sea-h‘vel to which the dray 
and Dawson valleys could become adjusted before the glacial period, 
offers support for tin- hyjiothesis that this broad depression resulted 
in part from a pre-glacial subsidence of fractured crust-blocks, such 
as has occurred on a large scale in many of the intermontane basins 
of the South Island of Xew' Zealand. It still remains possible that 
such movements may have been instrumental in the dismemberment 
of the coastal plateau in j)re-glacial times, but the features of 
Preservation Inlet alone s(*em inconclusive as evidence of recent 
subsidence of this character. 

Further, the western side of Southport coincides with the most 
strongly marked fault in the district studied, and in topographic 
form is either a fault-scarp or fault-line-scarp. The eastern side has 
a much gentler slope, and north of the mouth of Kobe Creek rises 
gradually up to the level of the Coastal Plateau. The section (Part I, 
Plate 4vl) suggests this may indicate the stripping away of Tertiary 
rocks involved in a fault-angle depression during the pre-glacial 
dissection of the Coastal Plateau. If such a fault continued across to 
join the fracture-zone along the western shore of Edwardson Sound 
(thus outlining the granite massif), it is conc<>ivable that for a time 
the outlet of the Chalky drainage may have been through here. This 
‘suggestion need not assume any dislocation of the Coastal Plateau, but 
an explanation of the maturity of Kobe Creek involving the pre-glacial 
subsidence of narrow crust-blocks in Southport and Chalky Inlet 
would require such movements. Once more, however, the evidence 
is incomdusive. 
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The glacier iu Chalky Inlet had probably a greater catchment 
than that in Long Sound (though the exact position of the divide 
between them is yet unknown). Moreover, it received by the through 
valley at Last (^ove about a third of the total stream of ice moving 
down Long Sound (estimated by a comparison of approximate 
cross-sections), and there is such abuiulant proof of intense glacial 
scouring as far down as the junction of Edwardson and Cunaris 
Sounds that the overdeepening of these Sounds requires no further 
explanation. Overflow into a valley draining the Coastal Plateau 
between Chalky Island and Cnlehes Head, and its subs(‘quent 
enlargement would seem a sufficient explanation of the eastern outlet 
of Chalky Sound, even if the main pre-glacial stream discharged 
through Southport (which need not have been the case). The glacial 
enlargement of Southport to its present form (Plate ;$ P) would, 
however, follow only if there were maintained a significant difference 
of surface-levels between the Chalky and Preservation glaciers, which 
the abundant opport\inity for w'cstward discharge of the former 
would tend to prevent, though McKay cit(*s evidence of a u(*teworthy 
flow of ice through this opening at one stage. If his descrijition of 
the locality be correctly interpreted, the edge of the Coastal Plateau 
nearest to tin* Seek Cove-.Southport iK'ck hi*ars a cov(*ring of morainic 
matter, indicating that the thickness of the ice here was for a time 
over 1500 feet. 

There is sufficient analogy betw'een the conditions in Preservation 
Inlet and those w'hich must have obtained in the western part of 
Chalky Inlet to render it unnecessary to assume extensiv(> block- 
faulting for the explanation of this western depression. Though 
there W'as here some dej)loying of llu' wa.sting glacier, thrc'c main 
streams must have come through Northport, lleturn Pa.ssage, and 
Bad Passage respectively, in each ea.se through channels developed 
in granitic rocks. They passed out on to an area of normal, w’cll 
jointed Ordovician sediments lying between Cape Providence and 
Chalky Island, which would have been very susceptible to plucking. 
The total volume of rock that was removed would have been 
comparable with that excavated from Preservation Inlet. The 
retention of a remnant of the Tertiary rocks now forming Chalky 
Island may be explained by IloltedahCs (1920) comment cited above. 

General Conclusion . — The amount of topographical and g(*o- 
logical detail available in this region of varied features has invited 
an attempt to make a fairly comprehensive application ot the method 
of multiple working hypotheses to the elucidation of its, geomor- 
phogeny, in the light of the latest accessible discussions of the origin 
of the Norwegian fiords and American glacial topography. It lias 
lead to the conclusion that in general the glacial excavation of a series 
of pre-glacial valleys adjusted to a more or less fractured series of 
diversifled rock formations, together with small submergence of the 
region, is competent to account for the bulk of the features obseiwcd. 
And, further, though there are a number of facts suggesting that the 
diiferential subsidence of relatively small fractured crust-blocks may 
have influenced the pre-glacial relief, the evidence that this was the 
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case is not complete. Nevertheless, there is considerable probability 
that a major fault-plane determining the west coast of Fiordland 
obliquely truncates the coastal plateau in the region of Dusky Sound 
(See Part I, Text-fig. 2). 

Tut i’LiKlSTOCENK GlACIAIION. 

Dxslnbiiiwn and Erosive Admttes oj the (ilaaers. 

McKay's detailed account of this period here and the above 
discussion need but little supplementing. During its maximum the 
ice must have risen to a height ol over two thousand feet above 
present sea-level m the regions about the heads of Long, Ouuaris, 
and Edwai'dson Sounds, whence it diminished westward to a thickness 
that just enabled it to overtlow on to the Coastal Plateau as a thiu 
sheet extending for some miles on eitlier side of the main glacier- 
streams. The following particulars concerning the individual streams 
are noteworthy. The main Longburn glacier entered Long Sound 
Over a riegel north of Houseroof Hill (Plate 3 E), on the nortli 
side of which it scooped out an overdeepened lake-basin. It was 
joined by a tributary glacier moving down Richard Burn, and 
continuing down the valley scoured and plucked the rooks to a 
depth of over fldty fathoms below modern sea-level, leaving sides 
of the valley shorn smooth save for a few truncated spur remnants. 
High plunging cliffs with gentler upper slopes mark the granite 
areas; more even and smoothed but less steep slopes (about 27°) 
occur on the mica schists. About a third of the ice overflowed 
through the gap from Last Cove to Cnnaris Sound, the sides of 
which are intensely shorn and the base reduced almost to sea-level. 
The main flow, however, discharged over and through a granite 
barrier, dividing into several channels, and enlarging pre-glacial 
valleys that were probably controlled by fractures. The most direct 
flow passed over Jane Cove to Isthmus Sound, and a smaller one 
over a low col into Useless Bay. The chief flow meanwhile was 
deflected twice at right angles and passed through Narrow Bend, 
shearing off the lower portion of Blacklock Valley, which thus hangs 
above the Sound. 

The lower portion of Dawson Burn Valley was protected, owing 
to its recessed situation at a bend of the main glacier, and was little 
modified by the ice, though the upp<‘r part was glaciated in common 
with that of Blacklock Stream. A thick sheet of ice flowed over the 
edge of the Coastal Plateau above Revolver Bay and, merged with 
the stronger stream that followed this latter depression, thrust against 
the south-eastern angle of the Preservation Inlet depression, though 
a thin apron extended over the plateau towards Wilson River. The 
main underflow, however, deflected westwards, scoured the southern 
wall of the depression, and entered Otago's Retreat. As in similar 
.cases, there was but little modification of the dray River tlorge, 
which was prrtected by its situation in a recess. The channels of 
the principal ice-streams outflowing across the floor of Preservation 
Inlet are dearly indicated by the bathymetric contour lines ; between 
them there rise idand-capped ridges. 
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TKXT-muRK 4. — To[)()ffraj)hjc and bathymetric map of Pre»ei*vation and Chalky 
Inlets based on the Admiralty and Lands and Survey charts for coastline, 
depths, and ^pot elevatiouh, and on numerous photographs and sketches as 
regards the form-lines, which are therefore approximations only. Numerous 
depths in Isthmus and Long Sounds aie recorded mei^ly as exceeding 
54 fathoms; probably much of Long Hound is more tliari 100 fathoms deep. 

The Cuiiaris Glacier, fed by ice from Garrick River, was thrust 
to the north by the ice, already noted, coming through the gap from 
Long Sound, which caused the coastal slopes that received the thrust 
to be recessed and ice shorn (See Text-fig. 4). For a short time 
there was probably some southward flow of ice from Bdwardson Sound 
moving across the smoothed col between Tower Hills and The Lump. 
The southward direction of the ice sweeping out of the recess is proved 
by fhe striation of the promontory at its western end. The Sound 
itself was scoured to a depth of more than 130 fathoms, and a narrow 
channel was cut almost against Divide Head. Beyond the shelter 
of this spur, on receiving the full thrust of the Bdwardson ice, the 
Gunaris ice cut off more than a mile from the end of a southern 
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promontory Miclosinf; Cunaris Sound, the intensely plucked and 
abraded (’unaris Islands and the broad shallow submerged platform 
to the south of them remaining as residuals of this former spur. 

The Edwardson Glacier received its main supply from the Oho 
Valley, in wJiich Garrick (1895) noted a series of lakes* above the 
large Freshwater Lake, which is shown on the Admiralty chart and 
lies 80 feet above sea-level, so that the ice probably descended over 
a succession of rock basins and low riegels. It scoured out a broad 
hummocky lowland, nearly a thousand acres in extent, between Saddle 
Hill and the Sound. The main western flow into the Sound came 
down Lnmahxma Ore(>k, a normally glaciated valley, but a minor 
tributary glacier deseendetl from the northern end of the Kakapo 
Range in a valley, which recalls the familiar “ text-book ” diagram 
of staircase valleys with U-shaped cross sections (Text-ftg. 6 G). 
Between the Stopper and Mount Inaccessible, a mile to the north- 
east of the former, there is a tarn-filled cirque which now discharges 
into the Sound by an unrecessed stream following a granite slope 

Yates 



TjsxT'FiGtiRK 5. — View from the entrance to Milford Sound, lookinjj towards Yates 
Point, five miles to the noi^h, Hbowiug the jirenence there or u coantal plateau. 
Traced from a photograjih. 


which, as Hector noted, is for the most part inclined at an angle 
of 40° and continues beneath the water to a depth of over 100 fathoms. 
This south-east slope has been worn to a plane surface, with intensely 
scoured and striated minor irregularities, which passes here and 
there into plunging cliffs. Across the Sound the opposing slopes 
facing north-MCst have been cut in mica-hornfels and schists and 
are less steep. Pre-glacial valleys moderately recessed in these slopes 
have been almost planed away. Towards the southern end of the 
Kakapo Range the higher slopes are concave instead of convex and 
somewhat mammillated or terraced, apparently the result of glacial 
modification of an earlier bench associated in origin with the Goastal 
Plateau. Lakes Rimmer and Gaesar are probably recessed in the 
landward margin of this bench. The scouring of this bench, which 
lies about three or four hundred feet below the height of the Coastal 
Plateau appropriate for this situation, must have been influenced 
by the thrust of the Gnnaris Glacier. There must have been a 


* Preston 'r (1980) map of Dusky Sound shows some of these and suggests 
that Cs nick’s sketch-map exaggerates their siae. 
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vigorous westward flow across Nortliport, to which may be assigned 
the responsibility for the enlargement of the main channel and 
perhaps also of that of the parallel tributary valleys, which seem to 
liave been developed in pre-glacial times along a shatter-zone. Great 
Island would have lH*en overridden, for its surface is mammillated 
and bears two small lakes. The spreading of the ice through Return 
('hannel and Bad Passage may also have been effective in the 
excavation of those straits, and Passage Island would probably also 
have been overridden. It is not so clear to what extent Chalky Island 
may have been overwhelmed; its covering of detritus, so far as it 
exists, may have been in pai’t fluvio-glaeial. Between this and Cape 
Providence then> would doubtless have been a series of Ordovician 
sediments, which would have been exposed to erosion by ice moving 
on to it from Chalky Inlet through three channels cut in granite. 
To some extent, therefore, the conditions of Preservation Inlet may 
have been n'peated, and the glacial excavation of the western portion 
of Chalky Inlet seems a reasonable hypoth<*sis. The main flow from 
Chalky Inlet, however, discharged east of Chalky Island, scouring 
out a terminal basin which even ad.iae(*nt to the northern end of 
Chalky Island is over fifty fathoms deeper than aiiy recorded sound- 
ing in the open sea within a radius of five miles, and is probably 
considerably deeper nearer Northport. 

The effects of the ice that descended westwards from Kakapo 
Range are scarcely known. Lake Hector seems to be in a rock-bound 
basin some GOO to 800 feet below the level of the Coastal Plateau, 
and discharges by a short stream at first broad and swampy, which, 
after passing the remnant of a terminal moraine, becomes narrower 
and sti'eper and falls in all about 200 feet into a valley, which turn- 
sharply and discharges through a short goi’ge into the sea instead 
of following what would appear to be its natural route along a 
broad, gently -sloping through valley, which runs to the north-east 
almost parallel with Northport. Apparently there has been here 
considerable erosion along intersecting .shatter-belts and perhaps 
subsequent glacial modification, but the details have not been 
determined. Lake Thoma.s also discharges by a stream which follows 
a mature valley in the plateau until it suddenly descends by a steep 
youthful gorge about 700 feet to Landing Bay. 

The Glacial Deposits. 

No special attention was paid to the glacial deposits by the 
present writers, and reference must be made to McKay’s .(1896) 
detailed account of them, which, however, seems to require modifica- 
tion in some respects. McKay found that they extended over the 
Coastal Platgau forming outlying patches, and that they cover three- 
quarters of the surface of Coal Island, the western margin of the 
plateau east of Southport and part of the peninsula to the west 
thereof, whilst he correctly inferred that they would also occur on 
the gentle slope from the Kakapo Range to the West Coast. Neither 
he nor the present writers, however, ascertained whether these 
deposits occur on Chalky Island. Clearly, they were formed beneath 
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a piedmont ice-sheet which overflowed from the main ice-streams on 
to the enclosing sloping plateau. On “ the height of land ” near the 
head of the Wilson Biver . they reach an elevation of 950 feet. 
At places the glacier-drifts appear as deposited, but usually the upper 
portion lias been modified, at higher levels but slightly, but in the 
middle and lower parts of the slope the material has been separated 
into coarse bouldery wash and beds of finer sand. Below these 
re-sorted drifts there is usually an unascertained thickness of 
unmodified glacier deposits, readily distinguished from the former 
by the angular character of the material and the presence of clayey 
material giving the lower deposit the appearance of a till. . . . 
Between the landing at Otago’s Retreat and the Puysegur Point 
lighthouse there appears on the flat-topped spurs on each side of 
the road a very eoarsi^ but well-rounded gravel, and a small creek 
cutting through this has its bed choked by granite boulders of large 
size. This is, therefore, a glacier deposit, first re-assorted by the sea 
and afterwards cut through by the creek, so that the shingle in the 
creek is much concentrated, and, being auriferous, has, to a limited 
(>xient, been workeil for gold ” (McKay 1896). A like explanation 
is given of the concentration of gold in other valleys. 

“ The action of the sea ” has been traced up to a height of 
800 feet, but no other evidence than the rounding and re-assortment 
of the gravel is offered for the rise of the sea to this level. The 
alternative explanation that this re-assortment was the work of 
outwash streams descending the sloping plateau from the piedmont 
ice-sheet is supported by the presence of liguitic and swamp material 
on the flat-topped spur leading to Puysegur Point.* McKay held 
that on the southern slopes leading to Preservation Inlet between 
Kisbee Beach and Otago’s Retreat, similar “ evidences of marine 
action ” are abundant. This can hardly be due to re-sorting of an 
outwash apron, but conceivably may be the work of streams at the 
margin of the glacier. Stratified drift on a shelf at an elevation of 
150 to 200 feet behind Te Oneroa Beach (Berg’s claim) contains 
masses of scarcely-lignified wood. At Price’s Beach, east of Gulches 
Head, “ the action of the sea breaking up and re-assorting the tough 
underlying boulder clay has led to the formation of alx>nt thirty 
feet of thick auriferous gravels ” (McKay). These gravels form 
a terrace wuth a slight slope to the south and west, and, like the 
others, may possibly have been re-assorted by a stream marginal 
to the ice-sheet. On their flank there is a narrower lower terrace 
of fine auriferous black sand. (See Plate 3 F.) , 

The subsidence of the land and its subseouent rise to an amount 
of eight hundred feet since the end of the glacial period, as postulated 
by McKay, might be expected to have left many more indications 
of raised beaches than the few' that have been noted. Doubt is. 


•Comparison is suggested with the peaty shales, sands, and shingle of 
the outwash gravel forming the great terraces near Strahan In western 
Tasmania described by Sir lldgeworth David (1924) in a paper which may 
have ooneiderable bearing on the history of Pleistocene glaciation . in New 
Zealand. 
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therefore, felt conceminff the correctness of this conclusion of 
McKay’s, though indications of minor post-glacial movements of 
sea-level are noted in the next Section. 

Among other glacial deposits worthy of note are “ the vast 
accumulation of morainic matter ” plastered against the hill-slopes 
east and south of Kisbee Beach as the ice retreated, and a large 
deposit of the same material recorded by McKay as laid down upon 
the spur above Southport Isthmus at the confluence of two glaciers. 
West of Kakapo Range fluvio-glacial gravels cap the cliffs near Cape 
Providence, forming a layer some ten feet in thickness and eighty 
feet above sea-level at the Cape, but rising to two hundred feet or 
more in elevation further north. The presence of “ varve ” rocks 
was noted en passant on the slope about 100 feet above the north- 
western angle of Landing Bay. They show a face about ten feet 
high of horizontal, rhythmieally-banded silts, with layers from two 
to ten millimetres in thickness which probably represent seasonal 
deposits in a lakelet at the side of the receding ice-sheet. An arcuate 
ridge of boulders which crosses the adjacent bay marks probably a 
temporary marginal moraine. 

McKay declares that there are no glacial deposits on the south- 
eastern slopes of Treble Mountain. Were this not so, it would be 
natural to consider that the " lagoons ” there were held in glacial 
deposits on a remnant of the Coastal Plateau. As a further feature 
of the glacial deposits, mention may be made of erratics, often of 
huge size, which litter the shores of the Sounds and occur in pro- 
fusion on all the islands in Preservation Inlet. 

The huge thresholds at the entrance to ('‘halky and Preservation 
Inlets, though probably in large measure composed of solid rock, 
are also likely to be covered with massive terminal moraine, and 
wave-distributed material. The smaller inner threshold at the 
entrance to Isthmus and Long Sounds are more likely to consist 
mostly of terminal moraine marking a retreat-stage of the main 
glacier. 


PosT-oiiAcun Features. 
1. Erostonal Features. 


(a) FlvviatUe Erosion: 

As elsewhere in New Zealand, there has been little post-glacial 
stream erosion, as is indicated by the many unrecessed streams and 
watwlalls “ flaunting their whitened waters ” on the slopes leading 
down into the Sounda A marked exception to this is a steep-waUed 
gorge cut on the northern slope of Cunaris at the back of the great 
ioe-^orn recess facing Cliff Cove (Part I, Plate 41), It may be that 
the stream oeoopying it is cutting through a thick mass of readily 
excavated morainic material plastered against the valley-wall. The 
Itreat fall over which Longburn enters the head of Long Sound has 
receded two hundred yar^ or more into the face of a high riegel, 
whiidi here crosses the valley (Plate 3 E), but this may very largely 
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have bepji the work of a sub-glacial stream or ol iiiter-glacial stream- 
activities. Recession of the low falls at the outlet of Freshwater Lake 
into th<* head of Edwardson Sound is much less marked; Hector 
(1868) remarkt'd upon the depth of the pool below the fall. 

(h) Coastal Erosion: 

Recession of the sea-el iff s of the region may have been in progress 
during, as well as after, glacial times. It is evident in the eliffing 
and removal of all traces of glacial scouring and striation from all 
portions of the shois's within a few miles of the sea, though further 
within the Sounds these features abound. In the more exposed 
locations, sea-cliffs more than three hundred feet high oecnr, and 
reach nearly six hundred feet in height on the western coasts of 
(^oal Island and especially of Chalky Island. The projection of 
the surface of the Coastal Plateau from Puysegur or Long Reef 
Points would intersect sea-level less than half a mile from the present 
shore, indicating that coastal recession has been limited to this 
distance, but reefs and skerries which extend out nearly a mile from 
(’ape Providence suggest that wave attack has there b(*en particularly 
active in the recent jiast. 


Consiriivlumtl Feaiurrs. 

(a) Tfrnstrial tiloiw Deiwsits: 

These do not recpjire special comment. Hector (1863) remarked 
on the abundance of frost-riven rock-fragments forming a talus on 
the lower .slof)es of the loftier and steeper hills. 

(h) Deltas. 

Longburn and Olio Creek as effluents of overdeepened rock 
basins bring no heavy detritus into the heads of the Sounds into 
which they flow, (’arrick River makes a large delta at the head of 
Cunaris Sound, while Richard Bum and the stream opposite it have 
nearly filled the top of Long Sound. The lowest reaches of Lumaluma 
Creek entering Edwardson Hound are alluviated, and noteworthy 
deltas have b(‘en built by a stream a mile to the south of the last- 
mentioned creek by Kobe Creek and by Daw’son Burn. Gray River 
may have discharged at one time into Kisbee Bay, but, after building 
a broad flat largely from re-sorted morainic material, now discharges 
into Revolver Bay. .Here it may be recalled that Hector (1863) 
emphasised how steep was the outer slope of the smallest deltas 
within the Hounds This is certainly true of the Gray River delta. 

(o) Wave-deposited Maiernl: 

Examples include : — 

1. The filling of Northport by sand coming in through Blind 
Entrance and choking the mouth of Shallow River. 

2. The tombolos represented by the isthmus at Southport and 
Te Whara Spit, the beach behind this latter, and many 
small pocket beaches. 
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3. Redistributed detritus worn from the outer sea-cliffs aud 
from moraine naturally ocmirs in huge amounts; its extent 
may be judged partly by the fairly even slope of the sea 
floor indicated by the few sonndings. In sheltered waters 
sand continues to accumulate. Thus Otago’s Retreat has 
a sandy floor aud is crossed by a bar only a fathom deep, 
whilst the relatively shallow thresholds of Preservation and 
Chalky Inlets probably an* partly built of wave-borne 
detritus. In more exposed portions of the coast, where the 
longshore currents are rapid, the finer material has been 
removed to a considerable depth, for a rocky bottom occurs 
down to about twenty-five fathojus as far offshore as four 
miles west of Cape Providence. The Balleny Reefs and 
possibly Table Rock are perhajis the remains of moraine 
deposit(*d between the f 'balky and Prest*rvation Glaciers. 

3. Features Indicating Minor Oscillations of Sea-level. 

(a) Subsidence: 

In addition to tin* already-descnlied features of the Gra}% 
Dawson, and Kobe valleys, which indicate that there has been a 
moderate subsidence of the region since the commencement of glacial 
times, the embayed character of the shores of Northport, Great and 
Passage Islands, and the fact that Wilson’s River is tidal for a 
mile and a-half from the sea (Gordon 1893), and that Big River 
and Lake Hakapoua are also tidal, show that the evidence for such 
submergence extends throughout the whole area, though it is not 
yet possible to infer exactly whether the movement was in continuous 
progression or was limited to a definite period. The features about 
the mouth of Big River, Avhere there seem to be a number of terraces 
visible from the sea, will probably be of most critical value in 
determining the preciw* history of glacial and post-glacial times in 
this district. Hutton (1875) was probably justified in rejecting as 
inconclusive other evidence of subsidence brought forward by Hector 
(1868). 

(b) Elevation: 

lleetor (1863) noted on Crayfish Island a wave-cut cave, the 
floor of which was about ten feet above sea-level, and other caves 
elsewhere with floors up to twenty feel above the sea. Prom Cap** 
Providence stretching towards West Cape there appears to be a 
narrow uplifted strand, at about the same elevation, at the bgse of 
the ancient sea-cliffs. Much of it consists of storm beach, but near 
the group of huge stacks three miles from Cape Providence, a 
raised rock-piptform is also in evidence. In the sheltered parts of 
the Inlets, McKay recognised as raised beaches several other deposits, 
including the broad flat betw’cen Gray Rivet and Kisbee Bay, a 
small beach at the north-eastern point of Coal Island, and another 
just east of Te Oneroa at Price’s Beach, the isthmus at Southport, 
and the wide flat on either side of the umuth of Kobe Creek. In each 
casjg the surfaces are only a few' feet above sea-level, and it is difflcult 
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to be sure that uplift is actually indicated, since the level of the 
storm-beaeh of earlier times was certainly higher than that of to-day, 
when deposition has shallowed the near-shore waters in these bay- 
heads. 

Higher terraces are indicated by a small cemented-gravel terrace 
at the north-east of Coal Island, which is exposed in a cliff about 
forty feet high, whilst McKay notes, but does not estimate, the height 
of gravel terraces on the east side of Southport. Hutton (1875) 
drew attention to a pierced rock at Green Islets, south-east of 
Preservation Inlets which was surrounded by a wave-cut terrace 
forty feet above the ses. Finally, there are the higher terrace 
already mentioned between Price s Beach and Seek Cove, which 
present a eliffed margin nearly a hundred feet in height, and another 
small terrace of somewhere about the same height above Te Oneroa 
Beach. It has been suggested above that these were formed by streams 
at the margins of the glaciers. If so, they w^ould have no necessary 
relation iu elevation to each other. It is noteworthy, however, that 
in the case of the former, the streams draining from the central peak 
of Gulches Peninsula, now extended across the terrace, have been 
so rejuvenated by the disappearance of the ice or raising of the 
terrace that they have notched deep V-gorges in its seaw^ard front 
(See Plate 3, Pig. F). As these gorges seem rather too large to 
have been cut in the massive Tertiary sediments in post-glacial times 
only (especially considering the amount of cliff recession that may 
have occurred), the sixggestion may be advanced that they 
developed during an inter-glacial period, and escaped subsequent 
obliteration, as the latest glacier was here almost at its termination, 
and in place of actively eroding its sides, was nearly stagnant. 
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List and J)ks(miiptions of Illustrations At’coMPANyiNo 1 *art II. 

Plate 2. — Featnns of the Fiordland Ih'ueplain and Coastal Plateau. 

A. PaiKuaJUM from the summit of Ren L<»mond, Ijake \\akati})U. 
tiaeed fjoiu a series of ]d»olographs, showing* (he aeeoidanee ol 
summit lev(‘ls. Fxeept for the narrow strip of intaiille<l Tertiary 
mariiK' sedinieiith shown in solid hlaelc, the winde i(‘j»ioii consists 
ot moK* (U l(*s8 altered Palaeo/oie (?) sediments, erev vvaekes, and 
ar^ilJitcw to the west, semi-s(diiHls in middle distance, schists in 
torej^round, north-west, and north. Geology after McKay (188(Ji 
and Park (1909). 

11. Protile along S.W.-N.K. axis of Fiordland Peneplain. 

(‘. Protil(‘ W.-t]. aiMo.ss the gently arched Fiordland Peneplain show 
ing the major departures from tlie general HUinmit-le\el made by 
the ele\ated block of the Heinarkahles and the Cronnsell depressiojJ 
(and Lake Wakatipu?) ; also the aituation of the infaulted Tertiary 
rnariiK* l>eds. 

J). Pi'olile S.W.-X.K. from Windsor Point along the south (‘astern margin 
of the Long Sound catchimuit, the southern end of protile R. This 
Is diavMi in a thick black line. Against it are plotted three pro- 
tiles (thin lines) i nulling W.S.W.-E.N.K. adjacent to Dusky Hound 
based on Pr(‘ston's topographic map (1929), and showing the eon 
tinuitv of the Fiordland Peneplain and the t'oastaj Plateau 
respeeiiMdy in the two regions. 

K. I'rotile fr«»in Windsor Point to Bald Peak showing gc(dogieal strue- 
tiire. (Alter MeKay, 1890). 

F. Protile across the infaulted 'I’ertiary sediments near Ben Lomond 
to natural seah*, showing the hypothetical former ()Osition of the 
inm-removi^d 'lortiary sediments and its relation to the suminit-Ievel. 
Drawn to mitiiral scale, and based with modi filiations on Parkis 
sect von ( 1 909 ) . 

Plate 3. — 8k(‘tehes of coastal topography between West Cape and the Green 
Islets. N.W. and S.E. respectively of the entrances to Chalky and 
Preservation Inlets, Also views of the head of Long Sound and of the 
Solaiider Rocks. 

Plate 4. — Preservation Inlet, taken from Morning Star Mine. Te Oneroa, Treble 
Mountain in the distance. (Bartrum photo.) 

Text Fioubes. 

Text-figiike 4. — l'opograj)hic and bathymetric map of Preservation and Chalky 
Inlets based on the Admiralty and Lands and Survey charts for coast- 
line, depths, and spot elevations, and on numerous photographs and 
sketches as regards the form-lines, which are therefore ai)pro.xiTnationH 
only. Numerous deptha in Isthmus and Long Hounds are recorded 
merely as exceeding 64 fathoms; probably much of Long Hound is more 
than 100 fathoms deep. 
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TKXT-FiflURK i5.*^View from the (*ntraTi(v to Milford Slound, lookinp: towards Yates 
Point, five inilcH to the north, sliowin^ the jnvsence there of a coastal 
plateiui. Traced from a |»hotof>ra|di. 

TRXT-FiarRE d. — Views of three valleys cut in granite, 

A. Valley of Uray Kiver seen from Kisln’e Bench: a pre-glacial 

valley cutting a V^-gorg(* 1400 feet deep through the edge of the 
Coastal lUateau and draining ahout eight square miles of westward- 
facing catchment. Bald Peaks {3500 feet) in background. Ice 

coming south from Revolver Ba\ (behind the hill in the left) divided 
above the low ground in tin* middle distance, part of it flowing 
towards the observer into Preservation Inlet, and ])art continuing 
southwards, rising on t(» the Coastal Plateau, and depositing tbiek 
masses of moraine on the sbqjcs rising to the right. 

B. N'alley of Dawson Burn entering the southern end of Long Sound, 
draining from Caton Peak (.37H4 feet) with a westward-facing 
catchment of 10 s(juare miles. Clacially modified in its U|»p<'i 
portion; an open X’ goige iii the haver portion. Remnant of Coastal 
Plateau on light. Main ie(‘-flov\ from left to light. Traced from 
photograph. 

C. Unminied valle> entering Kdwaidscm Sound near its head. East- 
ward sloping catelmieiit of ahout four stjuares miles area, rising 
behind Inaecessibb* Peak (3000 l\*et). Main i<’e How fi<mi rielit 
to b'ft. 4'ra(*ed from phnf(»grapli. 












i Thans. N,Z. lmi\, \’oi 04. 


Plate 3 



Sketches of coastal to|>ograph\ between West Cape and the Gieen l-lets, NW and SE i e'>*pecti\ ely of the entiance^ 

Cha1k\ aiul Pie«ervation Inlets. Also of the Jiead of Eoiijr Sound and of the Solander Rock'-. 
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'alion taken from Morning Stir Alin^* It* C^nei^M Tumble Alimntain in the tli'^taiiee 

(Bart rum photo 
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By the Royal SocietN ot New Zealand Aet, 1933/ the New Zealan<1 
Institute constituted !>> the New Zealand Institute Act, 1908, was ulKilmhed, 
and, with His Majcsty’h ^iuieiouM appioval, a bmly was eruHtituted as 
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in the method of conducting the affaira of the Society. The Governor* 
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now called a Council. In the long title of the Act the words “a body 
for the promotion of seien<*e revive® an expreasioii of f purpose which 
was present in the Act of lH(i7 originally constituting the New Zealand 
Institute Act, but was omitted from later Acts dealing w*pi the New 
Zealand Institute. 

Ill othei niiiioi matte) s the A<‘t gives that authority for doing what 
he New Zealand Institute has been in the habit of doing without 
iuthority. Tlic Act specifics in detail the Society’s |>owcr of making ruleo. 
Clause il repeats Section 7 of the Finance Act, 19Si5, stating the amount 
of the anninil ciidow'iiicnt fioin Parlionient to be £500. 
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The Skeleton of e SmaU Moe, Emeus Huttoni Owen. 


By Professor W. B. Beniiam, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.N.Z.Iiist., 
Hutton Medallist, University of Otapo, New Zealand. 

{Kvad hefon the Otatjo Institute, Soieniher J4, WdS ; leecivcd by the IhUlni, 
\orembcr SO, li)SS ; issued separately ^ Hepiemher, fOS^i ] 


This account is founded on a practically complete skeleton of a 
female individual of this small species of Moa which was obtained 
by Mr David Teviotdale, preparator in the Ethnopraphic Department 
of the Otapo University Museum, on December, 1929, on the .sandy 
beach at Wakapatn, in Southland. He writes of ils discovery as 
follows : — 

“ While Mr A. Kinp, of Orepuki, and myself were search' 
inp the Wakapatu Beach for Maori curios w'e found the skeleton 
of a small species of moa. ft was lyinp in a compact heaiJ 
with most of the bones in their projier position. I took no 
bones but those that were topether. We found some frapments 
of epp shell amonp the bones. Wakajiatu Beach is a dreary 
expanse of windblown sand, which is steadily advancinp inland, 
killinp the bush as it advances. The moa skeleton was l.vinp 
just about where the outskirts of the bush woidd have been 
before the .sand commenced shiftinp. I noticed scattered and 
broken portions of other skeletons lyinp at intervals in the 
neiphbourhood ; but I did not pay much attention to them- • 
the majority w'cre. I think, of a larper species than this one. 
I found no undoubted evidence of moas havinp betui used for 
food in the middens here. A few days later, on the sandy 
beach on the Colao side of the Riverton rocks, I saw portions 
of moa skeletons also about the oripinal marpin of the birsh.” 

Mr Teviotdale is an experienced observer, havinp for some years 
been accustomed to excavatinp Maori middens and other sites in 
the attempt to find the chronolopical order of the artifacts of the 
Maori. 

The bones are those of a full-prown bird, the ejiiphyses of the 
leg bones being wholly ankylosed with the shafts; they art* well 
■preserved, though rather brittle, the sand havinp acted, as is usual, 
aa a fine protector from decay. As epp shells were found among 
the bones, there is every reason to regard it as a female. 

The skeleton is not quite complete, as it lacks the fourth cervical 
vertebra (if the number 21 i.s common to all species of moa as is 
usually believed) ; the pair of small free ribs belonpinp to the first 
cervico-thoracic vertebra; most of the phalanges, though the mid-toe 
of each foot is entire. 

The skull is remarkably perfect, though the delicate bones of 
the palate and of the maxillary arch are missing. 

The total height of the skeleton as set up is lOSO centimetres. 
But the height of any moa skeleton depends on the accuracy with 
which the taxidermist has articulated the vertebrae, on the curve 
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of the supporting iron rod, and also on the angle at whioh the 
femur is articulated with the pelvis, for sometimes it is sot nearly 
horizontally, at others it is placed at a larger angle with the tibia. 


Nomenc iiATTTBi: or the Qenits and Species. 

Since the earlier and several of the later naturalists described 
the species from the measurements of the leg bones, and as these 
measurements are used by Oliver for diagnosing the genera in the 
first place, I commenced with these, and compared them with the 
various likely skeletons in the Museum collection. I found that the 
leg bones agreed well with those of a bird which had been labelled 
‘^Anomalornts parvus ” But on looking up Owen's description of 
this species I saw at once that an error had been made in attributing 
our skeleton to it 

But when the skull uas studied, both that of the new find 
and of this old skeleton, I was led to identify them as Hutton’s 
“ Mesopteryx dtdtna Owen,” or, as it should now be called, Meion- 
ornis huttoni Owen As Oliver does not allow this generic name, 
I follow him in naming it Emeus huttoni Owen, although the name 
Meionornis is antecedent to Lydekker’s definition of Emeus. 

I here wish to pay a tribute to the patience and labour of 
Mr Oliver, who has summarised the various measurements of the 
leg bones as given by previous naturalists for the different species 
of the Dinornithidae He has converted the older “ inches ” into 
centimetres, and has tabulated the series of measurements so as to 
render it comparatively easy to identify the genera recognised by 
him, and for each genus he gives similar tables for the species. 
Although he is not at one with the various zoologists who have made 
a study of the moas as to the limits and names of the genera, yet 
he has rendered a useful service in thus bringing together in a 
convenient form the results of the earlier researches. His book will 
probably serve for many years as an authoritative guide to the study 
of the group. As there has been much overlapping of the genera 
by various authors in the past, owing to the fact that most of the 
earlier genera were founded on the character of the leg bones, some 
using the tibio-tarsns, others the tarso-metatarsus, and only a few 
correlating these with any certainty with the skulls, there lus crept 
into the study a tremendous amount of confusion. It appears to 
me, therefore, desirable to follow Oliver, if only for the sake of 
peace, in this troubled realm of systematics. To begin overhauling 
the nomenclature and trying to find out what each author supposed 
to be the limits of the genera, as has been attempted by such com- 
petent men as Lydekker and Hutton, will be futile until we have 
complete skeletons of the various genera so that the Skulls may be 
correlated correctly with the leg bones. Parker’s excellent account 
of the skulls takes little or no account of leg bones, and in many 
cases he does not attempt to record the species, but calls them 
some symbol. 
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It i« a waste of time until we have such skeletons to commence 
the task of unravelling the tangled skein already much involved by 
Owen as well as by Hutton. 

As descriptions of complete individual skeletons are few, it seems 
worth while to describe the present one in some detail. Owen 
idescribed the skeleton of Anomalopteryx parvus in 1883, from a 
nearly complete skeleton ; A. oweni was described by Haast in 1886, 
and Andrews gave a detailed account of Megalapteryx dtdinus 
(tenuipes Lydekker) in 1897. 


History of the Species. 

Emeus Lydekker, 1891 (nec Eeichenbach). 

Meiomrnis Haast, 1873. 

Mesopieryx Hutton, 1892. 

Emeus Huttoni (Owen). 

Dinornis huttomi Owen. 

Meionornis didtformis (part) Haast. 

Anomalopteryx didiformis (part) Lydekk(T. 

Anomalopteryx didina Lydekker. 

Mesopieryx did\na Hutton 

In the early days, \Nhen anything like an entire skeleton was 
rarely met with, the species were characterised by the dimensions 
of the leg bones. 

In 1868 Dr Julius Haast described and measured a number of 
these bones collected at Glenmark, in Canterbury, and among them 
were several which he allotted to Dinornis didiformis Owen, but 
he was able to sort these out into three groups according to size — 
largest, middle sized, and smallest ’’ — which he num^red 4, 5, 
and 6 in his list of species collected. 

In 1874 Captain Hutton, then curator of the Otago University 
Museum, gave an account of the leg bones excavated from the 
Hamilton Swamp in Central Otago, and gives tables of their measure- 
ments. On p. 275 he writes: — 

The bones that I have arranged under the name of 
D. didiformis belong probably to a new species. The tibia 
is well marked and quite distinct, but the femur and 
metatarsus that I have associated with it pass aDnost into 
D, easuarinus*^^ 

This, by t|i.e way, indicates the ** guess work that almost necessarily 
oeeurr^ in these early days. 

In 1879 Sir Richard Owen quotes on p. 430 the above words of 
Button^ and comments: ** Possibly the Dinornis of the South Island 
with the tibia characteristic of D. didiformis of the North Island 
may need to be noted as I). huHoniV^ 
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lu 1882 Owen jifave an illustrated account of a head and neck 
and a leg and a foot of a bird with the dried skin and flesh wrapping 
round the bones. To Ibis lie gave tite name I), didina. 

In 1891, Hutton, in liis article on “ The Moas of New Zealand,” 
eniiinerates the species of moa recognised up to that date. 0)i 
p. 129 he names one of the species Menopteryx didinus, and gives 
as synonyms Haast’s numbers 5, 6 skeletons above mentioned, 
Owen’s T). hiittonii, a>id, further, Oavcu’s D. didinns. On p. 130 
he writes: — 

” Sir K. Owen gave the name T). huitonii to thh species 
on Ihe strength of my statement that it was different from 
.1. didifomis, bill without any description. Afterwards he 
described H under tlie name of D. didinux, and I think that 
tlie name that accompanied the description ought to take 
precedence. ’ ’ 

No doubt it should if the two birds are the same. T have italicised 
the words ‘‘ this ” and ‘‘ it,” for the implication by Hutton is that 
Owen had had under his observation the same set of bones in both 
eases. There is, of course, no evidence that Owen ever saw the bones 
from Hamilton Swamp, while it is quite certain that Hutton had 
not seen the remains of I), didimx. Nor does Owen in his account 
of the latter species refer to his former suggestion about D. huttonii. 
as would have been expected had be regarded the two as synonymous. 
There .seems little justification for Hutton’s supposition that the 
two birds are identical. 

Although Owen gives certain measurements of the tibio-tarsus 
of his I), didinus, it would be impossible to obtain very accurate 
figures, as the bones were and still are covered almost entirely by 
dried skin and muscle. And, as a matter of later knowledge, Dr 
Andrews (1897), in his account of the skeleton of Megalapieryx 
tenuipes Lydekker, points out that D. didinus Owen is genericaJly, 
but probably not .specifically, identical with it: though Oliver (p. 42) 
regards them as .synonymous. As will be seen later in this article, 
the characters of the skull of M. tc-nuipes, i.e., M. didinus Owen, 
differentiates it from the present skull, which agrees with Hutton’s 
” didinus.” 


Nomkni’lature of the Genus. 

The limits placed by different authors on the various genera 
are very vague, and the number of genera has been multiplied from 
time to time and later again reduced, so that synonyms are plentiful. 
It will be wisest, I think, to follow Oliver’s arrangement.* 

Owen places his ” didinus ” in the genua Dinomis, but Hutton 
included his species in his genua Mesopteryx in 1891, as also did 
Parker in his memoir on the skulls of the moas (1895), but Hutton 
in 1894 recognised that Haast’s genus Meionornis of 1873 should 
take precedence. Oliver does not recognise either of tliese generic 
names, and allots the species ” huttoni ” to the older genus Emeus. 
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VI 


Oliver includeH Hutton’s Enryapieryjc compart a as a synonym of 
his Meionornis didintis (Hutton) solely on tlie similarity in left 
measurements. 


The 1)e8('hii*tion ok the Skeueton. 


Dimensions of the Ley Bones. 

Ah Oliver u.Me.s eentimetres in all his iiieasureinentH. 1 will follow^ 
him here. 



Iwenjurtli. 

Proxiiiml 

Breadth. 

Middle IMfitnl 

Girth at 
Middle. 

Fomur 

22.4 

8.1 

3.2 S.O 

11.5 

Tibio-tarnus 

35.8 

0.7 

3.5 5.5 

0.0 

Tareio-iu<*tatarf«u« 

1«.3 

0.2 

3.0 7.4 

Jl.O 


I’KRCENTAUK OF BBKADTM TO 

LENQTH. 



Length. 

llreadth. 
I•r^^.\luull Middle 

1 datal. 

Feuuu 

100 

30 

14.2 

30.7 

Tibio-tni suh 

100 

27 

0.7 

15.3 

TarHo-metatai siis 

100 

38 

18 

45 


The breadth at the proximal end of femur is taken along the 
axis of the head, a.s Owen measured it. The dimeu.sionH of all the 
bones were taken bet\ve(‘ii two vertical ui)righth. Hutton does not 
mention how he took his lueasurementH ; in earlier days, at any rate, 
he seems to have used a tape, and gives his figures in inches. 

The girth is liable to var.y with the personal equation, i,e., with 
the precise poifit at which it is measured. 

As it is on the i)roportioual dimensions of the legboues that 
several of the genera and species have been founded, and as these 
bones occur more abundantly than other parts of the skeleton and 
are readily expressed in numerals, Oliver makes use of the.se pro- 
]K)rtions as diagnostic characters and giv(‘s a useful “ key ” to the 
genera, using the percentage of breadth to length of each of the 
three bones. 

From these figures it will be seen that if we take first the per- 
centages of the breadth at the proximal, middle, and distal extremities 
in the case of the femur, these numbers — 36, 14.2, 39.7 — approach 
most nearly 1o the figures given bj' Oliver for the genus Dinornis 
(p, 35), Tthich are 35, 16, 40. 

But the tibio-tarsus of our skeleton has tin* percentage pro- 
portions 27, 9.7, 15.3, which represents a bone of greater stoutness 
than Dinornis, but agrees well with those of Atiomalopteryx, in w'hieh 
the corresponding figures are 27, 9, 14. On the other liand, the 
tarso-metatarsus in its percentages of 38, 18, 45 indicates either the 
gemts Anomalopteryx (35, 20, 45) or the genus Emeus with 38, 21, 47. 

It is here that the value of the skull proves itself, for in the 
former gemis the temporal fossae are usually large and the temporal 
and lambdoidal ridges are confluent, whereas in Emeus these' are 
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widely separated and the temporal fossae are small (see Parker). 
Thus, if we had only the legbones before us the bird would have 
been placed in the former genus, but as we have the skull to take 
into account, it falls into the genus Emeus as used by Oliver, that 
is, into Hutton’s genus Mesopteryx or Haast’s Meionomis. 

Leg bones of this species, Emeus (Meionornis) huttoni have been 
recorded from tlie following localities in the South Island. It does 
not appear to have lived in th<‘ North Island. 


Under the Bpecific name. 

Authoi. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Reference. 

A, di^iformia | 

Haast 

Glenmark, 

Canterbury 

' 

1 1808 

Trans., \'ol. 1, 
p. 23 

B. didiformia (?) 

Hutton 

Hamilton Swamp, 
Otago 

' 1874 

Trans., Vol. 7, 
p. 278 

0, Mesopteryx didina 

Hutton 

Knfield, South 
Canterbiir) 

1892 

TTans., Vol. 26, 
p. 15 

B. Etiryapteryx compacta 

Hutton 

Enileld 

1892 

Trans., Vol, 26, 

p. 11 

£. Meionornis didinus . 

Hutton 

Kapua, 

Cantorbuiy 

1895 

Vol. 28, 
p. m 


Aa to D., Oliver regards this species as synonymous; but there 
is some doubt. 


In 1896, p. 559, Hutton brings together the average dimensions 
of numerous legbones of “ M. didina ’ ’ obtained at (Ilenmark, Kapua, 
and Enfield; and a comparison with the dimensions of the present 
skeleton indicates that it is a small variety of the species. 

It occurred to me that this might be a sexual difference, as 
the presence of egg shells with the skeleton indicates that it is a 
female. But Hutton (1894, p. 636) writes: “ We have only a single 
point of concentration in each bone showing that there was no 
difference in size between the sexes.” So perhaps it is a climatic 
variety, as Southland has a cooler mean annual temperature than 
Canterbury. 

I am loth to form a new species, as we are in ignorance of the 
range of variation in size for any species of moa. For completion, 
I add the dimensions of the bones of the old skeleton in this Museum 
that has masqueraded under the title of 'M. parvus.” 


Length. Breadth. 

Proximal. Middle. Diatal. 


Femur 


B.Q 

3.5 

9,3 

Tibio-tarsus 

37, 

10.8 

3.9 

0. 

Tarso-metatarsus 

18.3 

6.3 

3.5 

7.8* 


♦ The distnl extremity la worn and broken, 


*A good ittsiance of the taak of deciding the question is to be seen in 
Artbey’s article on the skull of "Cela geranoidet,” where be disounea the 
dUBculty of arriving at a conclusion as to wbat genus the speeifio name 
“geranoldes” should be allotted. Oliver, however, places the apechw, ineludiliig 
Arohey’a speoinqlt, under the title of Emeus esritis, a bird which Hutton attributed 
to Euryapteryxl 
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Oliver (p. 49) gives the following figures for “ the type of 
2>. huttonii ” from the Hamilton Swamp as having length 38.6, 
hr. 11.4, distal hr. 6.3 cm. He refers to Hatton’s article in Vol. vii, 
p. 275, but the table of measurements of “ didiformis ” are given 
on p. 278 as the mean length of 7 tibiae is 14.8 inches, pros, width 4.3, 
and distal width 2.2 inches, which, converted into centimetres, are 
37.5; 10.9; and 5.5 respectively. Oliver seems to have made a sli]) 
in his figures. 

The Foot. 

The only complete digit is the middle one of each foot, which 
measures 126 mm. in length. There is no sign on the tarso-metatarsns 
of a facet for a fourth digit. 

In addition to the complete middle toe of each foot, the basal 
phalanges of both inner and outer toes of the right foot, and of the 
inner toe of the left foot, as well as two odd phalanges that do not 
fit serially, were collected. 

There is also one toe with four phalanges which differs in colour 
from the rest and is somewhat worn as if it has been exposed to 
the air. It may be the second toe of one foot, but the dimensions 
are smaller than one would expect ; it may have belonged to another 
individual. 

The Skidl (Pigs 1, 2, 3, 4). 

The bird had a small head with a short, bluntly pointed beak, 
in which the culmen slopes up quite gradually from the tip. In 
general form it resembles the photograph of Emeus (species not 
stated) in Oliver’s book, p. 47, rather than that of Emeus on pi. Ivi 
of Parker ’s memoir, for they used the words with somewhat different 
meanings. 

Parker has given so lucid and detailed an account of the moa 
skull that it is only necessary to refer to a few points which are 
characteristic of the species. 

The roof of the cranium is somewhat elevated between the post- 
orbital processes producing a distinct hillock, which is separated 
from the convex area between the orbits by a slight depression. 
Such a hillock, though less pronounced, is seen in Archey’s figure 
of •Ccio geramides and is shown in Parker’s silhouettes of “ Meso- 
pteryx cosuarina ” as well as in the species ot, /3, /, and especially 
in the last (which is E. huttoni). 

The roof of the orbit makes a continuous circular curve, with 
well-developed, stout, broad post-orbital process, the anterioi; margin 
of which has a slightly forward inclination; its lower end is broad 
and rounded. The circular curve of the orbital roof is in part due 
to this forward incliiiation of the postorbital process. The. supra 
orbital fenchtra is oval. 

The tympanic cavity is large (much larger than in Jf. tenuipcs, 
to which skull bears some resemblance), its upper border makes 
with its posterior boundary nearly a right angle; and its anterior 
limit is formed by the pointed zygomatic pro<»88. 
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The tempornl fossa is small, does not encroach on to the roof 
of the cranium ; its upper boundary, the temporal ridge, is separated 
from its fellow by almost the entire breadth of the cranial roof; 
posteriorly there is a smooth area between the temporal ridge and 
the anterior lambdoidal ridge which is distinct from the posterbr 
lambdoidal ridge. 

The paroeeipital processes reach down to the level of the lower 
surface of the basitemporal : in tlie figure they appear to extend much 
further, but this is due to the fact that the photograph is taken 
rather from above; it is oblique, and not actually a back view. 

The rostrum of tlie basisphenoid is rounded below, the margin 
of fh(‘ eustaehiau groove, which traverses the basi-temporal, ceases 
before it readies the mid-line, and here the basitemporal bone is 
somewhat raised and roughened. 

The skull is quite evidently that of a “ Mesopteryx,” of which 
genus Jeffery Parker describes and figures in detail the skull of 
M. casual ina (pi. lx, fig. 12) and gives silhouettes from different 
aspects of three species which he terms a, P, and 7; (pi. Ixi, Ixii). 
The last species is draun, he says, from the skull “ mounted on 
the skeleton of M. ilidina from Hamilton Swamp (Otago University 
Museum),” p. 37H. I was puzzled by the reference, as there is no 
skeleton so named in our collection; the only possible one was labelled 
” Anomalornis parvus.” A comparison of this with Owen’s account 
of the species showed at onci* that this skeleton had been labelled 
wrongly. 

A comparison of the dimensions of the leg bones with those 
of I), parvus and later with Hutton’s ” didina ” (i.e., D. huitonii 
Ow«'n), as well as the comparison of the silhouettes of the skull in 
Parker, proved that the skeleton had thus been wrongly labelled all 
these years. It is evidejitly one of the birds referml to by Hutton 
as “ didiform is ” from the Hamilton Swamp, obtained in 1874, while 
he was curator of this Museum, I have been unable to decide whether 
it is an “ individual ” skeleton, but I think not. It is fairly complete, 
though several of the vertebrae are lacking, and the sternum and 
j)elvis are imperfect. 

The skull of this species, which as I have noted is Parker’s 
” species 7,” agrees <iuite closely with the skull from Wakapatu 
except in its slightly greater length. 

Parker speaks of the upper margin of the orbit as being ” right- 
angled in species 7 ” (i.e,, the former “ didina ”), and so represents 
it in • exaggerated state in the silhouette. An examination of the 
specimen, however, shows that the supraorbital crest has been cracked 
in its upper region, and the bone has shrunk apart here; it has 
been varnished, and is easily mistaken for a natural angular outline; 
it is really artificial. 

None of the skulls of which Parker, on p. 408, tabulates the 
dimensions has such a short length as 100 mm., but the other measure- 
ments are in very close agreement, many being exactly the same as 
for those given for “ didina.” 
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It in thp shortei' beak that aceountB for the relative sliortnoss 
of the skull. The nasal processes of the premaxillae had been broken 
across, but no part of it appears to be missing:; and it has been 
carefully repaired, the edges fit, yet it may be a few millimetres 
short of its actual length. 

The skull of E. casuarinvs differs from that of E. huttoni, apart 
from its greater size, in the following points:— The greater breadth 
of the postorbital process; the temporal ridge is more marked, being 
rougher; the supraorbital fenestra is circular; the occipital crest 
is better developed. The posterior border of the basitemporal is 
nearly straight, with a vertical drop to the basioccipital, instead of 
a slope. The paroecipital processes are broader and less pointed. 
The basisphenoidal rostrum is keeled, not rounded ; the basipterygoid 
processes are relatively longer; the posterior margin of the eustachian 
groove extends across the basitemporal, then curves backwards and 
meets its fellow (whereas in E. huttoni the groove ceases before it 
reaches the median line). At the mesial end of the groove the 
basitemporal is smooth and flat or only slightly convex (whereas in 
E. huttoni this area is raised and roughened). 

Dmemions of the Skull in Millimetres. 

The aeries of measurements ar<' in accordance with those tabu- 
lated by Parkt'r. Those in brackets arc additional to his. 


Total . . . 


100 

Length of eraiiii 


30 

length of roof of cranium 


07 

Width at ])aroccipital processes 


4S 

Width Hi squamosal processes 


TiO 

Width at temporal fossae . . 


4.') 

Width at postorbital processes 


02 

Width at preorbital processes 


30 

Width between the temporal ridges . . 


43 

(Width at middle of supra-orbital plates .. 


44) 

Height of cranium . , . . 


41 

Width of tvmpanic cavitv 


17 

Width of temporal fossa 


14 

Width of orbit 


25 

I)i«tance between the optical foramina 


9 

Length of premaxilla 


44 

Length of l)ody of promaxilla 


21 

Width of body of preraaxilla 


20 

Length of mandibular ramus 


M 

Length of mandibular symphysis 


13 

Width of mandibular symphysis 


17 

Greatest height of inaudible 


17 

1>ast height of mandible 


8 

(Least distance lietween the supra -temimral 

ridge and 


anterior (ambdoidal ridge . . 


9) 

(Occipital foramen; horizontal diameter 


13) 

(Occipital foramen; vortical diameter 


11) 
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To complete the list, mention may be made of a much damaged 
skull 'which Hutton describes (1896, p. 561) under the title of 
Megolapteryx tenuipes, ■which was associated with bones that Hutton 
attributed to his species. Parker (p. 378, footnote), however, 
identified it as agreeing very closely with that of Mesopteryx y 
(i.e., “ didina ” of his memoir). It was found in a cave on the 
Lower Biiller River on tJie West (’oast of the South Island. 


The few measurements are ; — 

Length of basia cianii . . 28 mm. 

Width at temporal fohsap 38 

Height of cranium 33 

Hiatance between the optic foramina 0 

Vertical diameter of occipital fniamen 11 

Horiaontal diametei of occipital foramen 10 


Hutton (1891) also ghes a few measurements in inches of the 
skull of “ M. didinus ” (p. 130). Taking the higher of the two 
figures he gives for eacli of the measurements and converting them 


into millimetres, we have- — 

Breadth at temporal fonvac . . . . 48.4S min. 

Breadth at poet-frontal pioceeKc* .. . . 71.4 

Length of lower laa . 108.37 

Total length of “ head ” 127.5 


The skull agrees in several respects with that of Cela geranoides 
described and figured by Archey in 1927. The present skull is 
16 mm. shorter, and its height is 2 mm. greater; the length (rf basis 
cranii, of roof of cranium, width at paroccipital processes, at temporal 
fossae and squamosal arc almost or quite identical. But the -width 
between the temporal ridges is much leas in our skull, less by 11 mm. ; 
the width of the temporal fossa is likewise 11 mm. less in E. kuttoni 
than in Cela germoides. It has also a shorter premaxilla. But 
the birds were about the same size. 

The Sternum (Fig. 5). 

The shape of the sternum is very similar to that of E. casuarinus. 
The anterior margin is nearly straight, and is, as usual, abruptly 
bent upwards so that its dorsal edge is here 22 mm. above the level 
of the under surface of the body of the bone. This margin is pro- 
duced laterally to form the pre-costal or antero-lateral process on 
each side, the distal end of which is dilated so as to form a knob, 
elongated in the antero-posterior direction, which is 20 mm. across 
its roughened surface. 

The costal border, wliich is 30 mm. in length, presents two facets 
for the two sternal ribs; they are smooth and separated by a 
roughened area, and the posterior facet is bounded behind by a 
roughened prominence. A pneumatic foramen precedes the fir.st facet. 

There is really no coracoid pit, there being but a riballow, wideJy 
open furrow at the base of the precostal process. The body of the 
sternum is almost square, but is slightly broader than its length, as 
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measured from the precostal process to the outer origin of the xiphoid 
or lateral process; tliis latter extends outwards and backwards at a 
slight angle, and its free end is external to a line taken from the 
tip of the precostal process parallel to the lateral margin of the 
body. The two xiphoid processes are thus not very divergent. One 
of them is broken near its ti}), but the other is entire and lias a 
truncated end. 

The median process, which is really the narrowed contiiuiatiou 
of the body, extends further backwards than the xiphoids, and is 
notched at its extremity, though the sides of the notch are not 
symmetrical. 


Dimensions of the Sternum in Millimetres, 

Breadth aeronn the ti}»H nf precostal proceBscH (b) 131 

Breadth of body at awterior end of coatal border (a) . . 90 

Length from anterior margin to tip of median proccBa (d) .. 170 

Length from antm-ior margin to tip of xiphoid process (e) 100 

Length from anterior margin to bottom of notcli betwen xiphoid 

and median process (c) .. 73 

Breadth of median process at level of bottom of the notches (f) Oo 

Breadth of median pnicesh near its tip 23 

Distance between outer ends of xiphouls (g) .. 10.> 

Bieadth of xiphoid near tip U 

Length of eostal border 30 

Length of pre*eo8tal process from pneumatic foramen . . . . 35 

Breadth of its distal end 20 


Tlic two sternal ribs vary In their len^h on caeh side: — 

Kight side: First rib, 59; seeinsl. SO. 

Left side: First rib. 58: seeond, SI, 

Figures of the sternum of moas are few in number. Owen 
(Ext. Birds N.Z.) shows that of E. elephantopus (pi. Ixxii), of 
E. ca$mrims (pi. Ixxiii, Ixxiv), of Dinornis robmtus (pi. xevi), 
and of D. maximws ■(xcviii), while Oliver gives illustrations for 
Anonialopteryx and of Dinornis. 

The Pelvis (Pigs. 6, 7, 8). 

The pelvis is entire except that a small portion of the ventral 
margin of the pre-acetabnlar plate of the ilium is broken avrtiy ; and 
owing to the brittleness of the bones the ischium and the pubis were 
broken across on one side during transport, but were repaired with- 
out any part being lort. 

It ptNmntB no peculiarities. The dorsal margin of the ilium 
is nearly a straight line, formed by a narrow ridge in the pre- 
aoetabular region where the bones of the right and left sides meet 
the greatly compressed neural spines of the anterior sacral vertebrae. 
This ridge extends forwards till it meets the neural spine of the 
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28th vertebra; the first of the synsacral series. In front of this 
point the two ilia diverge slightly, and the anterior margin of eadi 
bone curves rather abruptly downwards to meet the ventral horizontal 
margin at an angle which is nearly 90°. (Pig. 6.) 

The extreme tip of the ilium is 42 mm, in front of its point 
of attachment to the 28th vertebra and lies at the level of the 27th. 

The outer face of this pre-aeetabular region slopes down at a 
steep angle to its ventral margin, and its surface is somewhat concave. 
Two short ribs, broken short, belonging to the 29th and 30th vertebrae,, 
project beyond its margin. 

The “ iliac ridge ” extends back to about the level of a vertical 
line through the anterior border of the acetabulum ; behind this point 
the ridge divides into two, which diverge above the acetabulum, 
and each is continued along the post-acetabular region, separating 
the ilium into two areas, an upper horizontal plate (the “ pehic 
roof ” of Owen) and a vertical lamina. (Fig. 7.) 

The horizontal plates diverge in an elegant curve and enclose 
between them the thin plate of bone formed by the expanded ends 
of the neural spines of the posterior sacral vertebrae (the “ sacrum ” 
of Owen) which is 51 mm. across its widest part, and is anchylosed 
to the horizontal plates on each side. As will be seen from the figure, 
this plate does not reach to the hinder end of the ilia, but tapers 
to a point. The “ pelvic roof ” or horizontal plate of ilium, which 
is 47 mm. wide, is separated from this median jdate by a row 
of holes. The “ pelvic roof " plus the “ sacrum ” is the pelvic 
“ escutcheon.” The outer edge of this portion of the ilium descends, 
abruptly to form a vertical lamina .some 40 mm. in height, which 
is continued to the hinder end of the pelvis, 

The ventral border of this plate is gently curved; at first, 
immediately behind the acetabulum, it is concave, so that some of 
the sacral vertebrae are visible from the side; further back its 
margin is convex and completely hides the vertebrae. 

The ischium, narrow at its origin, widens posteriorly and 
terminates at a vertical line through the hindmost end of the ilium. 
The pubis, though more slender than the ischium, is of greater length ; 
at its origin, below the acetabulum, it is roughened as a ” pectineal 
tuberosity,” its hinder end curves upwards rather abruptly and 
terminates somewhat beyond the etid of the other two bones of the 
peh’is. 

It may be worth while to comment of the great difference between 
the pelvis of the Dinornithidae and the living Ratite birds, in which 
the ‘‘ pelvic roof ” is either quite narrow, as in Strvthio, or is totally 
absent as in the rest ; and the ilia, instead of diverging behind the 
acetabulum and leaving a wide area occupied by the ” sacrum ” 
or plate of bone formed by the expanded neural spines, are here 
parallel to one another, and the post-acetabular space is either quite 
narrow, or is absent in Apteryx and Rhea; here the two ilia meet 
above the sacral vertebrae. 
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Does this difference indicate a different phylogeny? That it 
has nothing to do with the walking habit is clear from these differences 
and from the fact that these two features — a “ pelvic roof ” and a 
■»vide “ sacrum ” — are present in various flying birds, such as the 
storks, the parrots, and ducks; birds of widely different habits and 
relations. 

Dimensions of Pelvis. 


Pelvis as a whole: — 

Total h'njrtli . 3.)() 

Greatont broadth across tin* aiiiitrochantiOK 1(15 

Breadth aeroMM the “ eHcutehoon ” .. 140 

Breadth meaHured MMilrally at levtd of jieetiiieal tubercles 120 

Diameter of acetabulum *0) 


Ilium - 

Pre-acetabular length from anterior margin of acetabulum it) 


anterior end of ilium 148 

Length from posterior margin of aiititrocha liter to anterior end of 

ilium 212 

Post aeetabular length from posterior margin of acetabulum to 

pcMBterior end of ilium 170 

Greatest height of i)re*acetabular region iii front of origin of pubis So 
Greatest height of post-acotabular region 40 

Breadth of dorsal horizontal plate . . 47 

Distance between the ventral edges at anterior end SO 

Distance between ventral edges at posterior end . . . 80 

Ischium : — 

Length from post(*rior margin of acetabulum 178 

Length of free portion, meaeured from laittom of ilio-ischiac notch 170 

Height (width) of free extremity .. .. 51 

Distance between the <liHta! ends (ventral edges of ischia) . . 180 

Pubis ; — 

Length from anterior mai'gin of pertineal tubercle 235 

Length of free portion, meaeured from bottom of iechio-|iiibie notch 100 

‘Height (width) of upeurved extremity 41 

'Dietanee between the dietal elide of the two pubee (x’cntral edge*) 200 


The Vertebral Column. 

Hutton (1894) states that it is a characteristic feature of the 
Diuornithidae to possess 21 cervical vertebrae; Andrew.s (1897) also 
gives this number for Megedapteryx. tenuipes. Tn the present skeleton 
only 20 were present, but on articulating the series I found that the 
3rd and the 4th do not fit accurately. The facet on the postzyga- 
pophysis of the 3rd is elongated, and does not correspond to the 
preagrgapophysis of the next one; the eentnun is much too narrow, 
being 7 mm. across the posterior end, whereas the anterior end of 
the centrum of the next vertebra measures 10 mm. Hence I must 
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assume that a vertebra was overlooked in spite of the care taken 
by Mr Teviotdale in his desire to collect all the bones : even the Atlas 
and the Axis were gathered up — small bones frequently overlooked 
by collectors 

The 21 cervical vertebrae are followed by 3 cervico-thoracics 
(22, 23, 24), with free ribs, three free thoracics (25, 26, 27) and three 
feed thoracics fused witli the sacrals (28, 29, 30), which have ribs 
either moveable or anchylosed with their centra. 

The synsacrum consists of 18 vertebrae, commencing with the 
28th with its floating ribs and ending with the 46th. The 46th is 
moveably articulated with the preceding, and its transverse processes 
are not anchylosed to the ilia. I find the same numbers in the old 
skeleton in the Museum Hutton (1894) states that the sacrum 
of this species consists of only 17 vertebrae. 

Owen (1875) has given excellent figures of the vertebrae of 
D maximus, and Hutton’s account is sufficiently detailed, so that 
it is only necessary here to record any differences in specific 
characters He gives details for its ally E casmrinus In his general 
account, Hutton states of the Atlas that it is “ broadly oval, the 
larger diameter being dorsi- ventral,” whereas in this species the 
horizontal diameter oi the neural canal is 10 mm , as against 6 ram. 
for the vertical diameter 

* 

Th(‘ Axis, the anterior articulating surface, is transversely oval, 
its height being about halt its breadth. In E. camarinus the ” height 
is nearly as great as the breadth ” 

The odontoid process is small, projecting only 2 mm. from the 
centrum. 

In the 3rd vertebra tlie neural spine is bifid (noted as being 
single in E casmrinus) . It rises erectly from the middle of the 
neural plate, which is almost sipiare, its posterior border being nearly 
straight. 

The 4th vertebra is lacking 

In the ."itli and 6th the spine is also bifid, and from the base 
Of each a low ridge passes backwards to be continuous with a 
low roughened ” hyperapophyws ” on the outer edge of the post- 
zygapophysis. To this ridge Hutton gives the name ” neural ri^e,” 
which Owen calls the ” hyperapophysial ridge.” Hutton has e^ed 
attention to this ” remarkable blending of the neural spine, hyper- 
apophysis, and postzygapophysis ” as a characteristic feature of 
the moas. 

In the following vertebrae the same condition holds, so that 
in the 8th a deep longitudinal trough traverses the neural plate from 
the bases of the conjoined neural spines to the posterior margin 
of the neural plate. Here these ” neural ridges ” are nearly parallel. 

Further backwards the distinctness of the spine becomes less, 
as they diverge from one another and lose in height till they beeome 
reduo^ to mere knobs at the anterior ends of the ” neural ridges." 
In the 18tb, however, the spines again become independent, rising 
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a little above the ridges, and in the 19th the double neural spine 
becomes tall, fused basally; in the 20th the two are united along 
their whole length so as to produce a single spine, which in subsequent 
vertebrae increases in height. 

The centrum bears a hypapophysis in the 3rd to 18th vertebrae. 
In the 3rd it is stout and single, as in the Axis, but ift the 5th it 
is absent. In the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th vertebrae, in place of the 
hypapophysis, there is a pair of widely separated low tubercles close 
to the base of the ribs; these are the “ parial hypapophyses ” of 
Owen or “ catapophyses ” of Mivart. These knobs become success- 
ively more prominent in the later vertebrae up to the 16th. In 
the next they move backwards and come to lie behind the rib, and 
they increase in length so that in the 18th they form definite spines 
and, moving inwards, become united at the base so as to produce 
a forked process, the two forks of which in 19-21 become completely 
fused together to form once more a median hypapophysis; short, 
almost cylindrical and vertical. 

Posteriorly to the 22nd the hypapophysis decreases in height, 
and its base moves towards the anterior end of the centrum; and 
once more it is represented in 27th by a mere nodule, which disappears 
in the 28th. 

Another feature is the “ inter-zygapophysial canal ” of Owen 
(which Hutton does not describe). In the 3rd there is a small 
foramen near the middle of the outer margin of the neural plate 
which is bounded externally by a bony bar, called by Owen the 
“ interzygapopbysial bar.” In the 5th the foramen enlarges and 
is situated further back, and the “ bar ” is seen to extend from 
the posti^gapophysis to the transverse process. 

In the 6th, the " bar ” is broader and longer as the transverse 
process moves outwards from the neural plate so that a broad bridge 
is formed above the canal, which runs fore and aft between the 
neural plate and the transverse process. Its anterior opening is 
between the prezygapophysis and the neural eq)ine; its posterior 
opening is between the sides of the neural arch and the transverse 
process. This canal> larger in the earlier vertebrae, decreases 
in diameter till the 13th, when it is little more than an oval slit. 
In the next it is a small pore, and in the 16th is reduced to a pit 
the size of a pin’s point. 

The structure of the eervico-thoracies and of the thoracic verte- 
brae present no differences from Hutton’s account. 

The Sibs. 

There are nine pairs of ribs, seven of which are moveable, 
followed by two pairs of immoveable ribs borne by the two first 
vertebrae of the aynsacrum. 

The first rib, borne by the 22nd vertebra, is lacking in our 
skeleton, and, judging from the capitular facet, it is small ; the second 
rib (28rd vert.) is short, and ends freely. The third is longer, but 
k also a floating rib. These three constitute the “ eervico-thoracic 
ribs.’» 
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The true thoracic ribs couinience with the 251 h vertebra — ttfis 
and the next are attnelied to the sternum by sternal ribs; the next 
(WO (27th and 28th vertebrae) are floalin}?. The ribs of the 2!Jth 
and 20th vertebrae ])ro,i(“et beyond the ('dfje of the ilia — the former 
is broken off about one iueh from the pelvic bone; the latter about 
half an inch beyond if. 

The hmfcth of the ribs, measured in a straiffht line from the 
upper surface of the luberciilniu to its distal (*xtremity, is as lolows: - 

et Ribs in Alillinictic'. 



Kij?ht side. 

Lt'ft side*, 

]ht 


Lh( kii)^ 

211(1 

(ir> 


aid 

lao 

no 

4tli 

lUO 

lilO 

Mh 

177 

1U3 

Util 


KiJi 

Ttli 

ij;r 

l^ lilokcil. 
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I find in our skeleton of Anot>iiilo))t<‘nj.r tlidifotmix that there 
are only two pairs of eervico-thoracic ribs (21, 22 vert.) ; two pairs 
of complete ribs; three jiairs of floating (25, 26, 27); and three 
belouRinj' to the first thr(*e verlebra(‘ of the synsacrum. 

Unrinatf procf.s.srs are borne by the 2rd, 4th, and 5th ribs of 
the 24, 25, and 2(! vertebrae; that of the llrd rib is anchyloscd to 
the rib on both sides, as is that of the 4th of the ripht side; the 
rest are not fused. The form of the Uncinate (Fig. 9) may Im' 
describ(>d as a ri^dit-angled triangle, with a rounded apex, a some- 
what convexly curved hypotmuise. and a slightly concave v(*rtical 
side. That of the 2nd comphde rib mea.sur('s 42 mm. in length, 
with a base of 12 nun. Its shaj)e is much siuipb'r than that of 
A. (lidiforniin, in Avhich the base is much longer; the u])pcr border 
starts as a nearly .straight line, but then curves upwards to produce 
a recurved hooked tip. The base is 20 mm., its length is 28 mm., and 
depth 55 mm., so that, although the skeleton is approximat(‘ly the 
same size as (hat of E. hidtom, the uncinate is much larger. (Pig. 0.) 

The Synxarruin (Fig. H). 

The synsacral series consists of 18 vertebrae, namely, the 28th 
to the 45th inclasive. Hutton gives 17 as the usual condition. The 
first three of them hear ribs, the first being moveable, the other two 
fixed to the centrum. That of the 2!)th ('xhibits a suture at the 
oapituluni, and its tuberculum articulates with the transverse prociess 
just within the edge of the ilium. (In our old skeleton of this sj)ecie8 
the head of the second rib is moveably articulated with its centrum.) 
These three vm’tebrae would be called the “ thoraco-sacrals.” 

The 21, 22, 22 vertebrae have short, broad, transverse proc(‘8S 
( ? ribs) which are vertically (>xtended as they meet the ilia to which 
they are of course anchyloscd. The process of the 24th is very much 
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Fio. (I.— The itelvift, bide view (uhout oiie-quarter natural biise). 
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Flo, 7. — Dumil view oT pelvis. (X j.) 



Fw. S.— Ventral view of iwlvie. The coiwtitueiit uivtelirac of the syiisicj-mii 
’ are uunibcred. ( X i.) 
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8tout(‘r than the preeedinf*; or the 1‘ollowin^^ and an‘ more ventrally 
placed, directed backward, dilating? diHtally to abut on tlie lower 
wall of the acetabulum. These four are the “ lumbo-sacrals.’’ 

The transverse processes of the 35th is very slcmder. is directed 
towards the same place, but is almost concealed by th(‘ previous 
j)rocess on the ri^dit sid(* and entirely so on tin* left. 

The transverse processes of 3b, 37 are absent, leavinjr a jrap in 
the series, the “ [lelvic fossa.’’ These two cornsspond to th(‘ true 
sHcrals. ” 

Th(‘ processes of the remaininjr vertebra^*, 38th to 45th, arc* stout ; 
are expanfh‘d as they ])ass outwards into almost horizontal plates 
HO as to come into contact with one another, or even to fuse, where 
they abut on the ])ostac(‘tabular rej^ion of the ilia ; thes(‘ ciLdit 
processes are at a more dorsal I<‘vel than tin' preceding. 

The 4bth. Ihou^di similar in form to those imnu'diatelv prc'cedint;, 
is, however, not fused with them, and its transv(*rse ])roc(*sses are 
not anchylosed to the ilia. 

The neural s))ines of most of thes(' “ caudosacrals ’’ a»’e (‘Xf)anded 
so as to form a horizontal plate fus<‘d for most of its extent to the 
hirnhu* ])art of tin* ilia, forming tin* sacrum ” aln^ady described. 
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Tranmctions, 


Expi.anatiok of FmTT»j:s. 

1. PliuU>;'ja]»li ot the nkull of hhumn huitoni. Soim»wlmt larger than it8 true 
hizc. Tile ditfeieiu'e in colour of tlie bonen of the lower ja^ and quadrate 
in due to ]uvh<m vation ; the) have not been interfered with in any way. As 
certain outlinch and i idge^. do not ahow up di'^tinetl) in the photograph, 
they have been inked in. 

2. DoMal view of the skull. 

3. AVntral view ot the skull. 

4. Posteriui vi(*vv of the skull It is nnfortunaUdy not quite truly posed, so 
that the j»aioeeipitnl pioeessow appear to roach further down than in realty. 

fi. The sternum, in outline, traced on a photograph (alamt two-thirds the 
natural size). The dotted lines show the various ineasuteinents mentioned 
in the text. 

d. Th(* pelvis, side view {about three-eighths natural size). 

7. Dorsal view of })elvi8. 

8. Ventral view of pelvic 'I'he eonstitiient v^ertehrae of the svirsaernm are 
numbered. 

9. An uncinate process. A. of K hutfom: B of A. dutiformu, 

10. The complete skeleton. 
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On $(Mne niyllocaridt from the Ordovician of Preser> 
bilet and Cape Providence, New Zealand. 

liy PiiKDKHicK CuArMAN, A.L.S.. F.d.S.. F.K.S.X.Z. 

( C’ommonweall li Palaeontologist ) . 

[Head hvforv the Otago Imiitute, 12tti September, 193S ; received hg the Editor 
SOth September, I9SH : intiurd separately, September, 

iNTUODt CTION. 

Duking the investigation of the rich graptolitie Ordovician fauna 
of Preservation Inlet, New Zealand, by Prof. W. N. Benson and 
Mr R. A. Keble, numerous examples of fossils nd'erable to the 
l^hyllocarida came to light. These were kindly placed in my hands 
by Professor Benson, for determination and description, and the 

following are the results of a study of the forms j)resent in the 

collection. 

All types have been placed in the collections of the (Jeology 
Department, Otago University. 

List of 8pF(’rMKN Numbkks, (iKorcEi) in Loc alities, by l^Kor. Benson. 
(These will appear in Benson and Keble's maj) of PiTservation Inlet.) 

Nos, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15 are all near (’ape Providence. 

Nos. 17 and S.P.2. = N. eml of Gulches Head. No. 19 from a big 

boulder, and 32 North side of Coal Island. 


Speciineu Noh. 

Locality. 

llori/oii. 

108, 112, 137, 147 

3 

L 3 

500, 517 

2 

L 3 



1 riiknoNMi. Pohsibly L 3, 

528 to 530 

17 

1 but <|u}tc uaceitrtin. 

I Traces of Craptolite'' 



liii(lct(‘rininHt(*. 

531 to 541 

S.P.2. Southport, 
West Shore, N.Z. 

Do. Do. 

543, 551, 077 

32 

C 5 

790 

11) 

L 2 (iin))jablv) 

797, 800, 803 

12 

C 4 

813, 825, 830 

972, 1015 

8 

B 1 (low) 

4 

L 3 (lii^h) 

1181, 1138 

10 

(’ r> 

1140 to 1144 

12 

C 4 

1169, 1193 

1208, 1285, P28H. 1320. J 
1322. 1327, 1330, 1332, • 

0 

15 

B 1 

j L 2 (low), associated 

• w itb the big Diefyonema 
{ maeyHUvrayt 

1333, 1344 t 


Other spf'cimens, not localised 



Noh. 1352, 13f>5, Kiid 1427 (pebbles from Oaix* Providence Beach). 


Also No. 1231.* “ From tlie Cobb beds, X.W. Nelson. }iif,dieat 
DarriwiI (D 1), if not basal Fpi)er Ordovician, to show extension of 
the pod-shrimps to that horizon.” (W. N. B.) 

^ This reftlly refers to Lwnlity 1231 in the N.Z. Oeologicttl Siii Aev Ke^ister, 
i.e., at the head of the Cobb River, n tributary of the Takaka River. (See Keble 
and Benson, Tram. N,Z, hist,, Vol. i>ll, p. 841.) 
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Jditional Hpecimoiis, received later (1.5.33). Park. Coll, (’ape 
deuce, New Zealand. Nos. 18, 21, 42, 49, 73, 81, 85, and Iwo 
s without reiVrence-iiumbers. Horizon C 5 (hij?li). 

Detailed Detehmjnations (Serial Nos.). 

\^o. lOSa A small form of RhinopierocariSf ndVrred to E. buhiiani 
sp. nov. (See Descriptions.) 

No. l()8/n Caryocaris mavvn Hicks. (See Descriptions.) 

No. 112. 'Caryocaris wrightii Salter. A coinpl(‘t(‘ carapace, with con- 
vexly rolled ventral border. (S(‘e Descriptions.) 

No. 137. Hymenocaris hensoni sp. nov. (See Descripliojis.) 

No. 147. Caryocaris cf. marrii Hicks. Several carai)aces, niore or 
less imperfect. 

No. 509. No Crustacea. Profospongia HpimleH (large cruciform type). 

No. 517. Ithinopterocaris. A large form, probably referable to 
R. bulniani sp. nov. (See Descriptions. 

No. 523. Numerous Phyllocarid remains, including abdominal seg- 
ments and tail-spines. ? Rhinopterocaris and Caryocaris 
cf. minima sp. nov. 

No. 524. Phyllocarid remains, including a carapace of Caryocaris 
minima sp. nov. (See de.scriptions,) 

No. 525. Rhinopterocaris and Caryocaris, spp. indet. 

No. 525. Rhinopterocaris balmani sp. nov. (See Descriptions.) Also 
numerous (!arapaces of Caryocaris minima, sp. nov. ; 
(\ wrightii, with trifid caudal appendages, and C. marrii. 
(See Descriptions.) On same slab occur long, curved, and 
cruciform sponge spicules. 

No. 527. Counterpart of preceding. Caryocaris minima (trifid 
appendages), also C, marrii, and sponge spicules. 

No. 528. Rhinopterocaris maccoyi (Bth. fil.) and other phyllocarid 
remains. 

No. 529. Phyllocarid remains, indet. 

No. 530. Caryocjiris marrii Hicks. 

No. 531. No crustacean remains. 

No. 532. cf. Rhinopterocaris. 

No. 533. No crustacean remains. 

No. 534. (?) 

No. 535. Crustacean remains indet. and graptolite. 

No. 536. (?) 

No. 537. (?) Phyllocarid, indet. 

No. 538. (?) 

No. 539, Numerous obscure crustacean remains, including Caryocaris. 

No. 540. cf. Rhinopterocaris. 
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No. 541. Phyllocarid, indet. 

No. 543. Rkinopterocaris maccoyi (Etb. fil.). (Sec Descriptions.) 

Also other phyllocarid remains together with Phyllofiraptus 
and other graptolites. 

No. 551. No crnstacca. f Phylloprapius and Didymoyraplu'i. 

No. 677. cf. Hymenocaris. 

No. 790. Khinopterocaris maccoyi (Eth. fil.) var. tumida, var. nov. 
(Sec Descriptions.) 

No. 797. Rkinopterocaris maccoyi and Caryocaris cf. uriyhtn. 

No. 800. Caryocaris marrii, 2 example.s. Climacograptus on reverse 
side. 

No. 8011. Caryocaris marrii, with conjoined valves. (Sec Descrip- 
tions.) Also Rkinopterocaris sp. (fragment). 

No. 813. Rkinopterocaris maccoyi. 

No. 825. Hymenocaris lepadoides, sp. nov. (See Descriptions.) 

No. 830. Rkinopterocaris maccoyi; carapace well-preserved. 

No. 972. Caryocaris wrightii. 

No. 1015. No Crustacea determinable. 

No. 1131. Caryocaris cf. marrii; also impres.sion of ? brachiopod, 
cf. Orhiculoidea. 

No. 1138. Phyllocarid remains, indet. 

No. 1140. Rkinopterocaris maccoyi; with deep ventral flaugc; also 
Caryocaris marrii. 

No. 1141. Counterpart of 1140; same fossils as above. On reverse 
side similar .species, also graptolites — Pkylloyraptus and 
Isograptus. 

No. 1142. Lingulocaris cf. acuta Bulman (pars.). (See Descriptions.) 
Also grai)tolites, Phyllograptus sp. 

No. 1143. f Hymenocaris sp. (Badly preserved.) 

No. 1144. Rkinopterocaris maccoyi and Caryocaris sp. Specimens 
badly preserved. 

No.. 1169. Rkinopterocaris maccoyi; several carapaces, one extremely 
good. Also Caryocaris sp. 

No. 1193. Counterpart of 1142, with Lingfuiocam cf. «cw/tf (Bulman). 

(See Descriptions.) On reverse side a fine example of 
Rkinopterocaris maccoyi (broad form) and Caryocaris sp. 
(Counterpart of 1169.) 

No. 1231. Indet. 

No. 1268. Indet. 

No. 1275. Caryocaris sp. 

No. 1288. f Rkinopterocaris maccoyi (Eth. fil.), with cercopods. 

No. 1320. Ditto. Counterpart of 1288. (See Descriptions.) 

No. 1322. Caryocaris spp., including C. vrigktii. 
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No. 1327. Caryocaris sp. 

No. 1330. Caryocaris wrightii. 

No. 1832. Caryocaris wrightii. 

No. 1333. Uhinopterocans maccoyi (small carapace). 

No. 1344. Caryocaris wrightii, also sponge spicules. 

No. 1352. Caryocuris marrii. Also t PhyUograptus. 

No. 1395. ? Crustacea represented by carbonaceous patches. 

No. 1427. Bhinopterocaris and Caryocaris sp. 

Additional Specimens (received May, 1933) 

Park. Coll. Cape Providence, N.Z. 

No. 18. A slab of black shale with several very finely preserved 
carapaces of Bhinopterocaris maccoyi (Eth. fil.), one having 
a length of 38 mm. Associated with these are PhyUograptus 
sp. and hograptus caduceus and vara. 

No. 21. Bhinopterocaris hulmani sp. nov. Associated with other 
indeterminate phyllocarid remains, and Didymograptus 
bifidus. 

No. 42. ef. Bhinopterocaris. 

No. 49. ef. Bhinopterocaris. 

No. 73. Caryocaris and other doubtful phyllocarid remains. 

No. 81. cf. Bhinopterocaris. 

No. 85. Bhinopterocaris and other undet. phyllocarids. 

Unnumbered Specimens. 

(a) Bhinopterocqris maccoyi. 

(b) Several carnr>nces of Caryocaris marrii Hicks and C. wrightii 

Salter. Also Didymograptus bifidus. 

Description' of New Species and Figebed Specimens. 

Sub-Clas.s ENCBU8TACEA 
Division PHTLLOCABIDA 
Pam. HYMENOCABIDAE 
Conns HYMENOCABIS Salter. 

HYMEN0CABI8 BENSONI, sp. nov. 

Plate 9. Pig. 1. 

Description . — Carapace elongately ovate ; gently curved dorsally, 
more strongly curved ventrally; anterior margin deeply serrate. 
Abdominal segments attenuated and inwardly curved towards the 
posterior part of the carapace ; distal extremity uncinate. Abdominal 
segments approximately six, but actual sutures obscure. The 
lA-oportionate length of the catapace slightly longer than that of the 
abdominal region. Height of highest part of carapace equals one- 
third its length. Extremity of abdominal series probably in the form 
of blunt stylets. Surface of carapace longitudinally and obliquel.v 
wrinkled. 
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Dimensions. — Entire length of carapace and abdominal region, 
24 mm. ; length of carapace, 14.25 mm. ; height of carapace, 4.3 mm. 

Observations. — ^This form differs from known specfea of 
Hymenocaris in its greatly elongate carapace, but the relation of the 
abdominal segments to the carapace warrants its inclusion in that 
genus. In general appearance it compares with some elongately 
extended varieties of H. vermirauda Salter (see Jones and Woodward, 
1892, pi. xiii, fig. 4). In the ragged denticulated anterior margin, 
the specimen .shows an affinity with Rkinopteroearis, but otherwise 
it is quite distinct from that genus. H. hensoni is named in acknow- 
ledgment of Dr W. N. Benson’s courtesy in placing these specimens 
in my hands for description. 

Locality. — ^No. 139. Ijoc. 3. Preservation Inlet, New Zealand. 

Horizon. — L 3. 

HYMENOCARIS LEPADOIDES, sp nov 
Plate 9. Pig. 2. 

Description. — Carapace with dorsal edge incomi)lptp, but evidently 
elongately triangular; anterior angle produced and acute; ventral 
margin convexly rounded behind and concave in front. Abdominal 
portion flexed, vermiform, sejiarate segments not visible Surface 
marking eonHi.sting of a few undulating growth-lines parallel with 
antero-ventral margin. Terminal segment of abdomen with two short, 
acute stylets. 

Dimensions. — ^Length of specimen, 19 mm ; length of carapace. 
11,5 min.; length of abdomen, 2.5 mm. 

Observations. — The trivial name is given for it,s resemblance to 
a scutum of Lepas. It is quite distinct from H. vermicauda Salti'r, 
because of its flexuous trigonal outline. 

Locality. — No. 825, Loc. 8. Preservation Inlet, New Zealand 

Horizon. — 1 (low). 

Pam CERATIOCARWAE 
Genus CARYOCARIS Salter 

CARYOCARIS WRWHTII Salter. 

Plate 9. Pigs. 3, 4. 

Caryocaris wrightii Salter, 1863, pp. 135, fig. 15, pp. 137 and 139. 
Jones and Woodward, 1892, p. 89, pi. xiv, figs. 11-15, figs. 5, 6 (wood- 
cuts). Chapman, 1908, p. ^1, pl.-flgs. 2, 3, 5. Idem, 1912, p. 212, 
pi. xxvii. Id., 1923, p. 42, pi. vii, figs. 11-15. 

Observations. — This common Upper Cambrian and Low’er Ordo- 
vician species is well represented in the present collection. It w^as 
originally described from the Skiddaw Slates in England, and the 
writer has since recorded it from various localities in Victoria, as 
Tjoyola (Up. Cambrian) ; Marong (L. Ordovician-Bendigonian) ; as 
well as in eiratics of Lower Ordovician black shale in the Pcrmo- 
carboniferou.s glacial beds of Wynyard, Tasmania. 
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Tlu* wide dintribution of this species may be judged by its 
occurrence elsewliere. Besides the Skiddavian of England and 
Walest it has also been found in the equivalent Arenig of the Firth 
of (’lyde in Scotland, as well as in the Arenig of Belgium (Malaise) 
and the calciferous group (Treraadoc) of Nevada, North America 
(fturley). 

Referring to the foj-egoing list of determinations, it will be seeji 
that Caryocans wrightii is fairly well represented in the New Zealand 
Bowt'r Ordovician. 

On Plate 9, fig. d, is shown a typical, fairly large carapace with 
an exceptionally strong dorsal fold. Fig. 4 on the same plate shows 
the trifid caudal appendages, also seen in a Belgian specimen as 
figured in Jones and Woodward (1892, p. 91, woodcut, fig. 6), and 
also another from the Upper Cambrian of Loyola. Victoria, by 
Chapman (192;?, pi. xii, fig. 14). 

LocMiiy.—No. 112. Loc 3. No. 797, Loc. 12. No. 972, Loc. 4. 
Nos. 1330. 1332. 1:144, Loc. 15. Preservation Inlet. New Zealand. 
Also from Cape Providence (Park. Coll.). 

Horizon.— h 3, L 2, and C 4. 

CARYOCAmif MARRIl Hicks. 

Plate 9. Figs. 5. 6. 

(htryocaris marrii Hicks, 1876, Quart. Journ. Oeol fioc., 
Vol. \xxii, p. 138. Jones and Woodward, 1892, p. 92, pi. xiv, figs. 
16-18. Chapman, 1903, t Rhinopterocaris marroyi (Eth. fil), p. 117, 
pi. xviii. fig. 16. Chapman, 1908. Caryovaris marrii Hicks, p. 282, 
pi. . figs. 4, 6 (''hapman, 1912, j). 212, pi. xvii. 

Ohservattons . — This little phyllocarid is probably the most 
abundant form in the New Zealand collection. It is of especial 
interest to note the occurrence here of an example with conjoined 
valves spread out dorsally, a phase of its compression in the slates 
comparable with one figured many years ago from a Castlemaine 
specimen in the National Museum (Chapman, 1903, pi. xviii, fig. 16) 
under f Rhinopterocaris. In the specimen now figured (Plate 9, 
fig. 6), sufficient proof is seen that some of the wrinkling of the 
carapace in these phyllocarids is natural to the organism, and not 
necessarily a secondary result caused by a lateral crumpling of the 
rock. In other cases, however, there may exist such an artificial 
puckering, due to the condition of the surrounding matrix, when of 
the nature of a phyllite. 

The other specimen figured is an elongated, typically crumpled 
or corrugated form, with a generally concave dorsal margin. The 
aspect of this fossil (Fig. 5) is probably from the left side, the blunt 
truncation indicating the abdominal junction, as in Hymenocaris. 

Distribution. — Caryocaris marrii was ’first recorded from the 
Arenig Schists of Nanntle, S. Wales. In Australia, localities for 
this species are the Lower Ordovician rocks of Marong, near Dayles- 
ford, and erratics derived from a similar formation from Wynyard, 
Tasmania. 
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jDoctti%.~Nos. 1086, 147, Loc. 3. Nos. 526, 527, 530, Loc. 17. 
Nos. 800, 803, Loc. 12. No. 1131, Loc. 10. No. 1140, Loc. 12. 
No. 1352, No Loc. Preservation Inlet, New Zealand. 

Horizon. — L 3, C 4, and C 5. 

CAHYOCARIH MINIMA, ap. nov. 

Plate 9. Pig. 7. 

Description of Holoiype. — Carapace elongate-lanceolate, sharply 
acuminate anteriorly, bluntly so at posterior; length three times the 
height. Dorsal margin gently curved, ventral margin more strongly 
curving from the anterior region to one-third from the posterior 
extremity, where it reaches the greatest height; it then curves 
obliquely upward to meet the posterior at an angle of 20°. Surface 
relieved by fine, wavy, more or less parallel wrinkles. 

Dimensions. — Length, 9 mm. ; height at posterior third, 2.3 mm. 

Observations, — Several examples of this comparatively minute 
form of Caryocaris may be distinguished on the slabs examined, 
having the particular characters described for the holotype. Other 
allied species of Caryocaris, such as C. anyusta Chapman (1903, 
p. 113, pi. xviii, fig. 10), and C. oblonya Gurley (see Chapman, 1908, 
pis. — fig. 8) differ from the above in having both extremities blnut 
or gently rounded. 

Locality. — No. 524, Loc. 17. 

Hot ■izon. — Probably L 3, 

Genus LINGVLOCARIS Salter. 

LINOUIOCARIS cf. ACUTA (Bulman). 

Plate 9. Fig. 8. 

c.f. Caryocaris acuta Bulman (pars). 1931, p. 85, text-fig. 41 
(upper figure). 

Observation.^. — There appears to be a general resemblance of 
Dr Bulman 's figiu’e, quoted above, to the present specimen. From 
its elongate-ovate form it may be referred to the genus Lingulocaris 
Salter. 

With regard to the surface ornament the New Zealand specimen' 
agrees very closely with Lingulocaris siliquiformis Jones (cf. Jones 
and Woodward, 1892, pi. xiv, fig. 2) in having a delicate squamiform 
character. 

Bulman 's Caryocaris acuta came from the Oaradocian of Peru, 
whilst L. siliquiformis and other allied species are from the Upper 
Tremadoc and Lower Lingula Flags of Wales. The present form 
therefore occupies an intermediate stratigraphic position between 
these. 
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Dimensions of Plesiotype of Lingulocaris cf. acuta. — ^Length, 
30 mm. ; greatest height, 7.5 mm. 

Locality. — No. 1142, Loc. 12. 

Horizon . — C 4. 

Genus RH1NOPTEB0C4BIS Chapman. 

BHINOPTEKOCARI8 MACCOYI (Eth. fil.). 

Plate 11. Figs. 9, 10, 11. 

Lingulocaris maccoyi Etheridge Jnr., 1892, pp. 5-8, pi. iv. 

Caryocaris curvilatus Gurley, 1896, p. 87, pi. iv, fig. 3 ; pi. v, fig. 3. 

Bhtnopterocaris marcoyi (Eth. fil.) ; Chapman, 1903, pp. 114-117, 
pi. xviii, figs. 9, 17 (non 16). 

Observations . — This genus and species is one of the best known 
of the phyllocarids of the Southern Hemisphere. It is often of 
comparatively large size and wonderfully well preserved. The cara- 
pace is tenuous and reminds one of a neuropterous or other insect 
wing in its membranous character. 

The nomenclature of this species is somewhat involved, and 
may be summed up as follows: — 

McCoy named the phyllocarid in 1861, when writing up the 
Natural History of Victoria for the International Exhibition, as 
Hymenocaris salteri. This MS. name remained as such for over 
30 years, and was twice catalogued in Bigsby’s Thesaurus Siluricus, 
as Hymenocaris and Caryocaris. J. W. Salter, who had evidently 
examined a specimen in 1862, did not think it belonged to the genus 
Hymenocaris. R. Etheridge Jur., in 1892, examined specimens of 
this phyllocarid, which W. W. Froggatt had collected from the 
Lower Ordovician (Bendigonian) of Bendigo (Sandhurst), Victoria. 
Other examples were also supplied him by R. A. F. Murray from 
the Lower Ordovician (Castlemainian) of Baynton’s, Campaspe 
River, Victoria. From the characters being intermediate between 
Hymenocaris and Caryocaris, as these specimens showed, Etheridge 
was induced to place them in the genus Lingulocaris. In 1903 the 
present writer (loc. supra cit.), after examining a very large 
collection of these fossils from Victoria, in the National Museum, 
recognised details not hitherto known, and instituted for them a 
,new genus, Bhinopterocaris. These fossils, for example, showed 
amongst other characters cephalic appendages, masticatory apparatus, 
and a short telson with sharp oblique stylet. 

The New Zealand occurrence of this phyllocarid is of particular 
importance, since it is quite as typical there as in Victoria, and 
is indeed associated with a similar facies including an abundance 
of Caryoca^. Its range in New Zealand is also oo-extensive with 
that in Victoria, namely, from Lancefieldian to Castlemainian. 

Of the specimens of Bhinopterocaris maccoyi here figured, 
fig 9, with its double valves slightly displaced, shows unmiatakeaWy 
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that the carapace is not merely folded, but the valves are loosely 
conjoined, and in this the genus fundamentally differs from Hymen- 
ocaris, which typically bears the former character. 

In fig. 10 the overlapping valves of two individuals show, by 
the wrinkling occurring in the same direction on valves that are 
at right angles to one another, that, in this case at least, a mud 
shrinkage probably took place before the hard setting of the slate. 

Locality. — No. 528, Ijoc. 17. No. 543, Loc. 32. No. 790, Loe. 19. 
No. 797, Loc. 12. Nos. 813, 830, Loc. 8. Nos. 1140, 1144, Loc. 12. 
Nos. 1169, 1193, Loc. 9. Nos. 1288, 1333, Loc. 15. Preservation Inlet, 
New Zealand. No. 18, Cape Providence (Park. Coll.). 

Horizon. — It 3 to C 5. 

RHlNOPTEROrARia MACCOYI (Bth. fil.) var. TUMIDA var. nov. 

Plate 10. Pig. 12. 

Description . — This variety differs from the large, tenuous, 
carapaced type-form in having a shorter and higher build. The 
dorsal margin is gently arched and strongly ridged; the ventral 
margin broadly curving towards the acute anterior ; with the posterior 
extremity blunt. The texture of the carapace appears to be unusually 
solid. 

Dimensions of type of var. — Length. 17.5 mm.; height. 7.5 mm. 

Localify.~No. 790. Loc. 19. Preservation Inlet, New Zealand. 

Horizon . — L 2. 

RHINOPTEROCARIS BULMANl. sp. nov. 

Plate 10. Pigs. 13, 14. 

Caryocaris acuta Bulman (pars.). 1931, p. 85, text-fig. 41 
(lower figure). 

Observations . — ^Dr Bulman has figured two specimens under the 
name of Caryocaris acuta. Judging from the evidence derived from 
a study of a very extensive series of phyllocarids from Australian 
and New Zealand Ordovician rocks, I have ventured to suggest that 
the two figures given by Dr Bulman may not be congeneric. His 
uj^per figure I have here referred to LingulocAirk, with its elongated 
boat-shaped carapace, and have tentatively connected a New Zealand 
form as con-specific. The lower figure given by Bulman, although 
somewhat fore-shortened from its original length by slate rippling, 
is too deep in the body for Caryocaris, and would seem to be more 
closely allied to Bhinopterocaris as met with in Australia and NeAv 
Zealand. It is appropriate therefore to name this form after Dr 
Bulman. His figured specimen has a length of 8.6 mm., whilst the 
New Zealapd specimen (fig. 13) measures 12.6 mm. 

Another example from New Zealand (fig. 14), somewhat dis- 
torted, has a length of 4.7 mm. 

Locality.— No. 526 (fig. 13), Loo. 17. No. 108o (fig. 14), Loc. 3. 
Preservation Inlet, New Zealand, 

Horizon, — h 3. 
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Explanation of Plates, 

Plate 9. 

Fig. L llf^ntnoouria bttuiofii. »p, nov. Carapace aud aMominal gegineuts. 

Xo. V)\). Loc. 3. Hor. L 3, Holotype, X 8i 
Fiji;, 2. IlffmenocaH^ lepudoidcs, sp. nov. Carapace and abdomen. No. 826. 

Loc. 8. Hor. B 1, low. Holotype. X 2, 

Fi". 3. Oe»n/orom til, Salter. Carapace of large example. No. 112. Loc. 3. 
Hor. L 3. Pleftiotype. X 4^. 

Fig. 4. Caryoraris mightii, Salter. Triftd caudal appendages. No. 626. Loc. 17. 
Hor. ? L 3. Plesiotype. X 3. 

Fig. 6. Varyooans marrii, Hicks. Typical carapace. No. 1086. Loc. 3. Hoi . L 3. 
Plesiotype. X 7. 

Fig. 6. Caryocariii mami, Hicks. Dorsal view of conjoined xalves. No. 803, 
Loc. 12. Hor. C 4. Plesiotype. X 2. 

Fig. 7. Co/ryomris mimma, sp. nov. Carapace. No. 524. Loc. 17. Hor. L .L 
Holotype. X 3. 

Fig. 8. Lingulooarifi cf. acuta (Bulman) (pars.). Carapace. No. 1142. Loc 12, 
Hor. C 4, Plesiotyfie. X 2. 

Plate 10. 

Fig. 0. Nhinapteivearis maccoyi (Eth. dl.). Two vahes opposed aud reversed. 
No. 543, Loc. 32. Hor, C 5. Plesiotype. X 2. 

Fig. 10, Rhif^opterocarin maccoyi (Eth, fll. ). Separate ^ahes of t\^o indi- 
viduals. No. 1193. Loc. 0. Hor. B 1, low. Plesiotype. X 2. 

Fig. 11. f Rhifwpterocaris maccoyi (Eth, ftl.). Carapace with ccrcopoda. No. 
132(». Loc. 15. Hor. L 2, Plesiotype. X 2. 

Fig. 12. RhimptcrocariH maccoyi (Eth. fll.), var. tumida. var. nov. No. 790. 
Loe. 19. Hor. ? L 7. Holotype of var. X 2. 

Fig. 13. RhiuopUfroenris hulmani, sp. nov. No. 526. Loe, 17. Hor, If L 3. 
Plesiotype. X 3. 

Fig. 14. UhinopterocartH hulmani. sp. nov. No. lOHa. Loc. 3. Hor. L iL 
I'lesiotype. X 7. 
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On smne Brachkipods from the Ordovician of Preservation 

Inlet, New Zealand. 


lly Frkdebick (Chapman, A.L.S., F.G.S., F.U.S.N.Z. 
’ (Commonwealth Palaeontologist). 


IJitthd before the Otago Imiitutey 12th Septemhvrj 1933; received by the Editor 
39th Sepiembd, t933; Unued Hepuratcly, September, //M }. | 


InTROWK'TION. 

A sMAi.ii collection of minute oboloid brachiopods has been submitted 
to me lor determination by Prof. W. N. Benson. Tlie fossils occur 
on two small slabs of black slate, in groups of three separate valves. 
The surfaces of the slabs are counterparts of one another. 

On all of the valves the concentric ornament is shown, so that it 
is most likely that they rei)reseut the corresponding valves of each 
of the three specimens. 

These minute fossils may be regarded as Isdongiiig to the 
atrematous obolid form, Leptobolus, liaving a terminal foramen, thin 
shell, and feeble divergent septa, of which traces only are seen in 
one or other of the specimens. 

In addition to the form above numtioned there is anotlu'r, badly 
preserved, brachiopod, tentatively referred to cf. Obolus sj)., but 
practically a easl. It is associated on the same slab with lirifoaraptus 
consobrinus. 


Description op Specimens. 
(.’lass BHACHIOPODA 
Order ATREMATA 
Pam. OKOUDAE 
Genus LEPTOROWS, James Hall 


LEPTOBOLUR NOVAEZELANDIAE, sp. nov. 

Plate 11. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Description of Syntypes. — Valves on opposite faces Af slabs 
(marked 2A and 2B). Shell substance thin, corneous and glistening. 
Valves roundly ovate, with the apical region slightly prominent and 
subacute. Anterior margin widely rounded; cardinal or posterior 
margin flattened on either side of the foramen, which is conspicuous. 

Shell-surface ornamented with closely set, wavy growth-lines, 
about 20 in the apace of a millimetre. These growth-lines are some- 
what tegulate or over-lapping. The shell-surface also shows traces 
of excessively fine radii, whilst the anterior margin shows radial 
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fracture lines due to excessive crushing. Pigs. 1 and 2 appear to 
represent the pedicle valve, whilst figs. 3 and 4 are probably of the 
dorsal valve, with divergent furrows. 

Dimensions. — Length, 3 mm. ; width, 3.2 mm. 

Observations . — Several related species of this gei^us may be 
compared with the present form. Leptobobis insignis, J. Hall (1872, 
p. 227, pi. vii, fig. 17), from the Utica Slate, shows a similar roundly 
ovate outline, and, moreover, is finely striate. It differs, however, 
in not having undulate growth-lines. The present writer has also 
described a species of Leptobolus from Heathcote (Middle Cambrian) 
as L. truneata (Chapman, 1917, p. 93, pi. vi, figs. 3, 3ff), but this 
differs in the trigonal outline of the valves. 

Locality. — Nos. 2A, 2B, Loe. 26. Morning Star Mine, Preserva- 
tion Inlet, N.Z. 

Horizon , — Top of L 3 or lower part L 2. 


Genus OHOLV8 Eichwald. 
cf. OBOLU8 sp. 

Plate 11. Pig. 5. 

Observations . — The specimen provisionally referred to this genus 
has evidently been crushed. It represents a decorticated transversely 
ovate valve, probably dorsal, and shows the divergent furrows of an 
obolid, whilst there are traces on the anterior margin of widely spaced 
furrows. 

Dimensions . — Length of valve, 3.66 mm, ; width, 6 mm. 

Locality. — No. 770, Loc. 19. Preservation Inlet, N.Z. 

Horizon . — From about the same horizon as the foregoing slab 
with Leptobohis novaezealandiae, viz., top of L 3 or lower part of 
L 2, associated with Bryograptus eonsobrinm. The Lancefleldian 
horizons are given in a reversed sequence to deposition, following 
T. S. Hall in his early work. 

Explanation op Piate. 

Plate 11. 

Fig. 1. Leptobolus novaetsdandiae, sp. nov. No, 2A. Loc. 20. Morning Htar 
Mine, Preservation Inlet, New Ziealand. Pedicle valve. Syntype. X 17- 

Fig. 2. Ditto. Sketch showing salient characters, X 4. 

Fig. 3. //. novaesolandiae, so. nov. No. 2B. Loc. 26.- Morning Star Mine, 
Preservation Inlet, New Zealand. Dorsal valve, Syntype. X 17. 

Fig. 4. Ditto. Sketch showing salient characters. X 4. 

Fig. 5. cf. Obohtu ap. No. 770. Loc. 10, near to that of above species. Cast 
of dorsal valve (badly preserved), X 8. 
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iNTltODUl'TOBV N'OTfc. 

Fob the opportunity of describing: these exceptionally interesting 
specimens I am indebted to Professor W N. Benson, D.Se., Otago 
University, Dunedin. 

The new species of Poriheus shows a very high geological range 
for that genus, which, so far, has been limited to the Neocomian up 
to the Senonian, whereas in New Zealand it is found in beds whicli 
may extend into basal Eocene. 

The occurrence of EothyrsUes in the Burnside marls, especially 
in its relationship to Thyrsitocephalm, helps to confirm the horizon 
as Oligocene. This is further supported by the foraminiferal fauna 
found in the same stratum. 

All type specimens have been placed in the collections of the 
Oeology Department, Otago University. 

Descriptions of the Fossils. 

PISCES 

Sub-Class TELEOSTEI 
Fam. ICHTHYODECTIDAE 
Genus POBTHEUS Cope 


PORTHEU8 DUNEDINENSIS, sp. nov. 

Plate 12, fig. 1. 

Deycription . — Type specimen representing the larger part of 
the cranium with supra-oocipital and lower jaws, the anterior 
vomerine portion wanting. 

The cranium measures about 18 cm. in height ; 17 cm. in length ; 
and about 12 cm. in width. 

The cranial region, <m the left side, shows the bones of the frontal 
region much crushed, with the pre-frontal and ethmoid truncated 
by fracture. 

The ossified solerotio plates are well preserved; the bony ring 
•has a diameter of 48 mm., tdth the plates measuring 15 mm. in depth. 
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Maxilla, in wideat part, measuring 32 inm. Total length of 
maxilla as preserved, 13.5 cm. Dentary series with backwardly curv(Hj 
and conical teeth, varying from 5 to 9 ram. in length, and plicate 
near the base. Sixteen of these teeth are preserved, but the entire 
series for the ramus probably numbered about 36. Premaxilla 
wanting. Mandibular ramus strong and deep, at the widest part 
4.3 cm. 

Bight side of the cranium shows the frontal bones much crushed, 
the sclerotic plates present, but obliquely displaced. Maxillary with 
only six teeth preserved. Mandibular ramus 4.7 cm. deep. 

Mairix of Specimen . — The rock in which the cranium of tlie 
fish was embedded is a hard, marly greensand, of a greenish grey 
colour. Washings of the rock yield a residue whi(>li is almost purely 
glauconitic. Amongst the glauconite casts of foraniinifera were 
recognised, infillings of Olobigenna, f Rofalia and a plane-convex 
rotaline form which may be (llohotrnncana (a Cretaceous genus). 

Observations . — The present species, Porihevs dunedinensis, was, 
when complete, rather more than half the length of Portheus molossvs 
Cope (1875, pp. 184, 194, fig. 8 woodcut, pis. xxxix-xli; pi. xliv, 
figs. 5, 10, 11; pi. xlv, figs. 9-11). In the latter the cranium is higher 
and the teeth of the maxilla 'are not curved at the apex as in 
P. dunedtnensis. 

In its general dimensions P. dtincdinensis compares very closely 
with Portheus australis (A. H. Woodward, 1894, pp. '44, pi. ix, 
figs. 1, Ifl) from Clutha Station, near Hughendcn, Queensland. These 
Cretaceous beds, with an accompanying fauna of reptilian remains, 
are now referred to the Tambo Series, equivalent to the Upper Albian 
of Europe. The teeth in the New Zealand species, however, are stouter 
and broader at the base, and are less regularly .spaced on the maxilla, 
as compared with the Queensland P, australis, in which they are 
fairly evenly arranged. 

E. T. Newton (1877, p. 511, pi. xxii, fig. 13) has described 
Portheus daviesii, from the Lower Chalk (Turonian) near Maidstone, 
Kent, but here the teeth of the maxilla are in a shoHcr series, and 
are more slenderly conical than in P. dunedinenm. 

The same author also described another species of the genus as 
Portheus gauUinus (Newton, 1877, p. 512, pi. xxii, figs. 1-12 and 
woodcut), from the Albian (Gault) of Folkestone, Kent. Tliis 
form differs from the New Zealand species in the much smaller size 
and lighter build of the maxillary, and in the generally longer and 
slenderer teeth. 

Portheus lewesienm (Agassiz), which was dewribed by that 
author under the genus Hypsodon (1843, p. .99, pis. xxv a, xxv b), 
has a very heavy type of mandible, and the teeth are correspondingly 
sbrong, short, conical, and broad at the base. > 




Fig. 1. — P&riheus dwedhtenms. sf>. fiov. Left side of eraniiun. Abljotsford. nefir 
Dunedin. S.Z. Of proljabic Pnlae-eoeene or Danian age. Holotype. Ha!f 
aat. size. _ _ _ 
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Plate 14 



Fkj. li . — hUitkprsitCH holoffqunrMhtfi^ jjien. ct hj>. mov. SiOt* of frnininu with puil 
of niatidilile and tooth. Mail-pit, Jiurnsido. Oroon FHland, near Dunodin. 
X.Z. Upper Oli^weno. Syntypo. Two-thirds nal. size. 



Km. i.-^Fjothpraitea holosquamatus^ fren. et sp. iiov. Peotoral fin. Marl-pii, 
Burnside, Green Jaland, near Pijnedin, N.Z. Syntyju*. Two-thirds nat. .si/e. 



Fifi. ih-^lQothyniUa holoHqmmaUta^ gen. et ap. nov. Same as Fig, 2. ahowing 
stroiig character of sqtiamation, with vertebrae. Knlarged one and a-half 
tiqiee* 
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Locality and Horizon. — The above-described fossil was foniKi in 
the glauconitic inudslone at Abbotsford, near Dunedin. It occurs 
about 500 feet above the horizon which contains a Wangaloan launa, 
referred to by New Zealand stratigraphists as (‘itlier Palae-eoeene 
or Danian. 

Prom the previous records of the genus Poriheus it is a distinctly 
Cretaceous genus. The Abbotsford bed, therefore, can hardly be 
regarded as younger than Danian 

Fam. OEMPYLIDAE. 

Oenus EOTHYHftITES, gen. nov. Chapman, 19:j:i. 

Generic Characters. — Body moderately elongated ; form probably 
near that of the recent Thyrsites atun, but soinew'hat deeper. 
Abdominal vertebrae with diameter of centrum more than half the 
buiglh, in.stpad of leas, as in Thyrsites. Surface of body almost 
covered with moderately large cycloid scales. In Thyrsites, a degener- 
ate genua, these scales are confined to the lateral line. Pectoral fins 
long and narrow, as iji Thyrsites 

EOTHYKtHTEl^ HOLOSQUAMATVS sp. nov. 

Plate Id, fig. 2; plate 14, figs. 3-5. 

Description of Genotype and Holotype - An imperfect fish, 
consisting of three portions. 

1. A slab, 24 X 12 cm., showing ti vertcbi-al bones, rays of the 
dorsal fin, ventral fin, and siiuamation of the median part of the body. 

2. A crushed slab, 14 x 9 cm., showing crushed facial bones 
( ? quadrate and pter,ygoid), part of mandible with teeth, and on 
the opposite face of slab, tin* preopercular. 

3. Fish remains, 13x5 cm. on slab of mudstone, with a complet** 
left pectoral fin. 

Vertebrae. — The senes of abdominal vertebrae shown here are 
of much the same contour as those in the recent Barracouta (Thyrsites 
atm), but on the whole much stouter and heavier. One of these 
centra has a length of 27 mm. and a maximum diameter of 19 mm . 
in the middle of the centrum it narrows down to 12 mm. The rounded 
border of the adjacent centra indicates the former existence of a 
distinct cartilage pad, as in Thyrsites. 

Pectoral Pin. — Narrow, slender, and only slightly cur\ed; the 
proximal end shows a distinct articulating surface for attachment 
to the brachial. The rays are bony, narrow, and closely fasciculated 
The length of the fin is 70 mm., and the greatest width 21 mm 

Teeth, — These number 5 and are arranged along part of the 
maxilla in an even series in a line measuring Ifi mm. They are 
slender towards the tip, which is inwardly curved; they widen 
rapidly to the base, and in the alveolar socket are broad and 
cylindrical, as seen where a tooth has fallen out. 
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Len^»’th of teeth, 4 inni. ; total leiijrth, with alveolar base, G miu. ; 
Width near base, 1 mm. 

Sqitamafion. — Oiu' of the liiglily important and interesting 
stnietures in Eothfirsitis is tlie more or l(*ss complete scaly armour 
of the body. So distinct is this feature that, on first accpiaintanee 
willi tln‘ specimens, it appeared as if the relationship to ThyrsHes 
migiit b(‘ questioned. Upon examining tin* skin of a living Barraeouta, 
it was seen tliat cycloid scales, ])recisely of tin* same character, and 
often of the exact diinension, of those in the fossil form Eoihyrsites, 
were j)resent along tlie lateral line of the fish, forming a close 
protective armature. Jt thend'on* seems entirely reasonable to 
suppose that in Eoihyrsihs we liave an ()ligoc(*ne form anc<‘stral 
to the living Thyvsifcs and other related and almost scale-less fish(*s, 
as Lcpidopus, In tlie ease of Tbyrsiles a degeneration oT the skin 
armature has taken place, the skin still being marked, how(’ver, by 
scale-like areolae, in which a vestig(‘ of the (‘arlier scaly charaet(*r 
has been retained for the protection of the slime canals. The average 
diameter of the scales in Eofbyrsifcs is 4 mm., although in some cases 
they UKvisure as much as 7 mim; in Thyrsifes tin* scales measure 
from l.f) to 1] mm. The scales in Eofbyrsiirs ap])ear to be 
strengthened by ganoine and more or h^ss calcified, whereas in 
Thyrsifes they are thin and flexible. 

The occurrenc(‘ of the detinite system of cycloiil scales along 
the lateral line in the living Thyrsiifs does not ap])ear to have b(‘en 
recorded by any previous writers excepting Mc(\)y (1879), who 
says greater part of the body naked (loc. cit. j). 19). 

Ohservaf ions.- —In its skeletal form the genus Thyrsifoct'phalvs 
represented by T. alpinus vom Hath, resembles Kothyrsiies. Tin* 
former fossil, how(‘ver, does not show’ the s(juamose characters, so 
that it seems saf(*r to institute the new genus for the New Zealand 
specimen. Vom Rath’s type of ThyrsiiocephaJus came from the 
Oligoccne of (.’ant on Glarus, Switzerland (Rath, 1859, p. 114, pi. Ill, 
flg. 4). 

Locality and Horizon . — Marl Fit, JBirnside, Green Island, near 
Dunedin, New Zealand. Upper Oligocene. 

Noie.~h\ my monograph on the Cretaceous and Tertiary Fora- 
minifera of NVnv Zealand (Chapman 1926, p, 16) J gave the horizon 
of the foraminifera of the Hurnside marl as Upper Eocene pro- 
bably)/’ From a recent (examination of the recorded fauna, together 
with additional foraminifera found by Miss Crespin and myself 
in the matrix with the fish skeleton, we find that it exactly agrees 
in the faunal horizon of the Goon Nure Bore, Gippsland, Victoria, 
below 2020 feet, which we have referred to the Upper Oligocene. 
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E\l'LAXATl(C\ or PCATICS. 

Phito 12. 

Fi;:. I. PorihmH duncdinrnf^in, sp. nov. Left side of cranium. Ahladsford, near 
Dunedin. N.Z. Of probable Palac-ecHMMie or Danian ajie. Jlulotype. Half 
nat, size. 


IMatp 1;^ 

2. E<d}i jirsitcs tioloanuomatuH, j;en. et sp. n<>\ . Slal) of mudstone with 
\ertehrae, rays of dorsal tin, ventral fin, ainl scales of the median part 
of body. Atari pit, Burnside, (tieeii Island, near Dunedin, N.Z. Cpp.U' 
Olipoeene. Syiityp(’. Half nat. size. 


Plate U. 

Fitr. A. KoUiffrsitcs holonquamnl us, ) 4 en. et sp. nov. Side of cranium with ])art 
of mandible and teeth. Marl-pit. Burnside, Green Island, near Dunedin. 
N.Z. Upper Olifyoeeiie. Syntypi’. T\vo thirds nat. size. 

Fiji*. 4. fjoihyrsilvs holosqua malm, jien. et sp. nov. Pectoral tin. Marl pit, 
Burnside, (Deen Island, near Dniiediii, N.Z. Syntypc’. Two-thirds nat. 
size. 

Fig. 7). FiOthyrsUes holoHquam4iius, gen. et sp. nov. Snnu’ as Fig. 2. showing 
strong character of sqnamation, with vertebrae. Knlurged one and 
a -half times. 
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Plant SucceMion on the Oreti River Sand Diinet 

By Margaret C. Logan, M.A., and J. E. HonnowAV, D.Sc., 
University of Otapro. 


IRectfl hefoii the Otaqo lnnhiuta, ISth Junr, ]9$S: received by Kd%tor^ 
20th Junt, 1022, tHHued acparately, Septembtr, /M} | 

The area of sand dunes considered here lies as a fringe along the 
eastern bank of the Oreti River, near where it runs into the New 
River Estuary at Invercargill (Map, Pig. 1). It is swept by the 
frequent southwest and westerly winds. The climate is prevailingly 
cool and damp, with many overcast days. The special problem 
attacked in this jiaper is that of plant succession on these dunes, 
the presence of Avind-excavated dune-hollows in various stages of 
development and of stabilisation presenting a useful opportunity 
for such a study. These hollows all run in an easterly direction, 
more or less at riglit angles to the river bank, and are initiated 
by breaches made in the dune front in flood time. The account 
here given is based upon data gathered diiring a number of visits 
paid by both authors to the locality. 

We wish to thank Dr H. H. Allan, of the Plant Research Station, 
Palmerston North, for identifying a number of the species here 
dealt witli. This paper is based Upon a thesis which was presented 
by the first-named author as part requirement for the degree of 
M.A. in the University of New Zealand. Both authors are. however, 
responsible for the paper in its present form. 

Notes on the Evviron mental Pactoks Operating in the Area 

Dealt With. 

For details concerning the rainfall and its distribution through- 
out the year, the number of rainy days, the range of temperature, 
cloudiness, etc., reference should be made to the Meteorological 
Department ’.s records for Invercargill. In brief, it can be stated 
that all of these factors are conducive to a more or less uniformly 
low rate of evaporation from the soil surface and from the transpir- 
ing surface of the plants. There will, of eourse, be periods of dry, 
clear weather of varying duration, during which, at least in the 
summer, the temperature of the surface layer of the sand dunes 
will be high and the humidity of the air in contact with the sand 
surface will be low, with the result that at such times, in spite of 
the fact that the winds are mainly cool, moisture-laden ocean Avinds, 
evaporation Avill b<“ greatly increased. 

The aA^erage number of days per year on which winds blow 
from the southward and westward is 170. The coastal sand dunes 
afiow a strongly marked tendency to move in an easterly direction, 
and the drifting of the sand and the formation of new hollows in 
the line of dunes plays an important part in determining the nature 
of the plant covering. 
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In the case of the youngest hollows, the soil is practically pure 
sand which is of a fine texture and is readily blown by the wind. 
The incoming of humus depends altogether upon the development 
of a plant covering upon this soil. Thus the pioneer species have 
special edaphic conditions to face. As to the soil moisture, it is 
a well-known fact that on coastal sand dunes, in spite of the absence 
of humus with its water-holding abilities, and also even under con- 
ditions of strong surface evaporation, the layers of sand below the 
uppemost loose dry stratum are moist and firm, owing to the 
capillary movement of water from below. One of the most important 
points to be considered in the development of a plant covering upon 
the floor of a new hollow is the loose dry shifting nature of the 
surface layer, since the seedlings of the pioneer species will have 
to get their roots down quickly through this to the moisture below, 
and the plants will at all times have to cope with the burying power 
of the wind-driven sand. When once these pioneer species have 
become well established, however, they will tend to consolidate the 
sand surface and to provide liumus and so to act as seed beds, so 
that additional species will come in and in turn play their part 
in the succession. Even in the case of well-turfed hollows there 
will, however, be a tendency for sand to be blown on to the floor 
from tlie less closely covered sides. 

The dunes considered in this paper have been very little, if 
at all, interfered with by man or by grazing animals. We have 
observed traces of rabbits, but to so small an extent that it can 
confidently be stated that rabbits have had no effect upon the nature 
of the plant succession. 

During such times as the river is in flood, breaches are occasion- 
ally made in the dune front by the undercutting effect of the river, 
followed by the falling in of the sides of the breach so made. Such 
a breach i.s the initial stage in the formation of a new dune hollow 
(Fig. 2), its subsequent enlargement being due to the blowing out 
of the loose dry sand. The power of the wind to erode and shift 
the sand is clearly evidenced by the blown out hollow shown in Pig. 5. 

The Dune Ve<}Etation with Special Reference to Sitcession. 
(a) Oeneral. 

As has been stated above, all stages in the erosion of dune 
hollows and their subsequent stabilisation by a plant covering are 
to be seen in this area, up to the stage at which the large, wide, mature 
hollows are completely covered by a dense association of turf -forming 
species with Poa caespitosa and Scirpus nodosm tussocks, and with 
a Podocarpus totara shrubbery pushing its way down the hollow 
from the eastern upper end (Pig. 6). The hollows are separated 
from one another by flat ridges of varying width and of a uniform 
height of about 10-20 feet. These elevated portions of the dune 
area are covered closely with the Poa tussocks, but the plant covering 
between the tussocks is for the most part less close, and comprises 
fewer species, than in the hollows. However, the covering on these 
ridges is a comparatively stable one. The succession described below 
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refers only to what takes place on the floor and sides of the hollows. 
On the drier ridges the succession will be of a somewhat different 
nature, and will be determined largely by the spread of species from 
the hollows. 

When once the above-mentioned, practically mature stage in the 
succession in the old hollows has been reached (Fig. 6), it might 
appear to be unlikely that the wind w'ould erode it again. The 
hollow is now wide and relatively sliallow, so that the wind i)asaes 
over it, rather than b(’ing drawn through it as through a funnel 
as it is in the case of the younger, narrower hollows. However, 
all the hollows in this area, nuitnre as well as young, ar(' very 
narrow at their lower (uul Avhere they ai)proaeh the river hank, 
this lowermost end being blocked by a more or less massive banner 
of consolidated sand, covered by vegetal ioji, which has accumulated 
there owing to a combination of wind and river action. This is well 
seen in the hollow sliowm in Fig. 4, where already two new br(>ach('8 
have been made in this barrier. Even in the cas(‘ then of the oldest 
and widest hollows it is conceivable that by the making of a breach 
in this way wind erosion of the close turf and tussock covering could 
begin again at the lower end of the hollow and could .steadily 
proceed up it. For example, this was found lo he taking place in 
the hollow shown in Fig. .5, which is intermediate' in size and age 
to those shown in Figs. 4 and 6, whose up]K*r eastern end had been 
completely blown out, and whose floor was for Ihe most part strongly 
eroded. 

(b) The Pioneer Specks. 

The small densely growing cushion-former Huoulia aitslralis var. 
alhosericea was found to be tJie first comer on the floor of new 
breaches made in the dune front.* For example, in the case of the 
very young breach shown in Fig. 2 a f<'w small individuals of this 
species had already made their appearance on the uneven bare floor. 
On another similar but slightly older breach no plants of any kind 
were observed on the floor on the occasion oi' our first visit to the 
locality, but some seven months later we were able to find a few 
seedlings of both the Raoulia and of Colobanihus MueUeri. That 
this Raovlki plays a cojispieuous part in the early stages of colonisa- 
tion is shown also by the fact that it is commonly to be found in 
isolated cushions (never large, but of various sizes up to 8in in 
diameter) on either a loose sandy surface such as tin* bare sides 
of a hollow, or on a firm, bare, wind-swept surface. It was ])lentifully 
present, for instance, on |)ortions of the bare,' hard floor of the 
highly eroded hollow shown in Fig, 5. Pig. :i is a (juadrat made 
at a selected place in this last-named hollow, and shows the patch 
forming individuals of the Raoulia drawn to their relative sizes. 
The only other species present here was Colobanthns MueUeri, 

•With regard to this plant Dr Allan states: “It ia identioal with the 
ooaatal plant of Wellington, and very cloae indeed to the Volcanic Plateau plant 
that Colenso described as R. alboHerieea {T.N.Z.I.: 20, 1887, p. 105). I am 
inclined to place them all together as a eompound variety, using Colenso’s 
name.” 
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represented by a few scattered individuals. This latter species is 
a very small tuft plant, less than one inch high, which does not 
form patches, and is too small to play a part of any significance 
in consolidating the sand surface. As is referred to in detail below, 
RaouUa mstralis var. alhoserieca possesses morphological characters 
which obviously fit it for withstanding the severe conditions of its 
station on the dunes. The pari that it plays in preparing the way 
for other early colonising species is probably insignificant, except 
when, as we found only rarely to be the case, it is present in con- 
siderable quantity (Pig. 3), and then it will certainly help to hold 
the drifting sand. Its cushions are comparatively small, and are 
moreover so dens<“ that wind-driven seeds of other species will rarely 
find a lodgment on them. As a matter of fact, most of the cushions 
examined by us did not show the presence of other species on them. 
Not H few seedlings of this Raoulia of different ages were ob8(*rved 
by us in several bare localities, so that it is clear that germination 
and establishment takes place fairly freely. 

Passing from the consideration of this species, tliere is no doubt 
that the following early comers play an important part in the forma- 
tion of a close plant covering on bare sand, viz., Hydrocotyle americana 
var. heteromeria, RaouUa australis var. apive-ni(fra, and Acaena 
wicrophylla var. paucujlochuUata, and, to a somewhat less degree, 
Kpilohium nerterioides var. mlnitnum. These are all quick growing, 
copiously branching, low creeping herbs, rooting at the nodes, whose 
mat growth-form is well fitted to consolidate the sand in their 
immediate neighbourhood. These species are true pioneers, albeit 
for the most part on such parts of the floor of young hollows as are 
firmer than those on which Raoulia australis var. alhoscrivea can gain 
a footing. Prom such places they extend outwards into looser sand, 
commonly two or more of them growing intermixed, so giving rise 
to a plant covering which is the initial stage in the formation of a 
turf. These species, besides .serving to anchor the surface layers 
and consolidate them, wdl provide a certain amount of humus by 
their own progressive decay, and will catch wind-driven seeds of 
other species, and so act as a .seed bed for the latter. 

(c) Other Incoming Patch-forming Species. 

On the floor of the hollow shown in Pig 4 there is no bare sand. 
The floor is covered with a den.se turf on which the large tussock 
grass Poa caespiiosa, and, in damper parts, the sedge Scirpus nodosus 
also, is established. The plant covering of this hollow may be taken 
as typical of that of all the hollows in this area of similar a^e. The 
above-mentioned four creeping species are all abundantly present, 
and can be regarded as constituting the main element in the turf. 
Small isolated plants of Colobanthus Mnelleri are common in the 
turf, and there are also occasional small cushions of Raoulia australis 
var. alhosericea. Other creeping species which are also more or less 
commonly interspersed in the turf are Helichrysum filicnule and 
Mentha Cunninghamii, and, in addition, some or other of the species 
referred to below as playing a more or le.ss important part in the 
hollows. 
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Three patch-forniiug species of Gunnera must next be mentioned, 
viz., 0. monoica var albocarpa, 0. arenaria, and 0. Hamiltoni. The 
first-named is to be found not infrequently intermixed with the 
other turf formers, although in damp places it may become dominant. 
G. aronana is much less commonly present, being restricted to a few 
localities, although it is abundant on the Sandy Point Domain on 
the opposite (western) side of the Oreti River. 0, Hamiltoni (Pig. 8) 
is known to be confined to the shores of Foveaux Strait. It is more 
robust in habit than any of the other New liealand members of the 
genus, and in these dune hollows forms Very dense and exten.sive 
patches, ustially to the exclusion of all other plant species, sending 
out fast-growing stolons which quickly consolidate bare sand (Pig. 7). 
It forms H conspicuous feature in the plant covering of several of 
the hollows. As with all Gunnera species, it needs a certain degree 
of darapnesN in the substratum, and is to be found especially on the 
more shaded western aides of the dune hollows, from whence it 
spreads on to and across the floor. On account of its rapid growth 
and dense robust patch-forming habit it is a most efficient stabiliser 
of a sandy .surface, resi.sting the eroding effect of wind more than 
any of the other turf-forming plants. It is, however, apparently not 
a true pioneer species. 

Two species which in tliese hollows have adopted the character 
of patch-formers are P%melea Lyallii and Gentiana saxosa. The 
former is typically a semi-prostrate, sub-shrubby, much-branched 
plant which is commonly present along the coast of Southland. It 
is fairly common m dune hollows, and comes in at a comparatively 
early stage in the consolidation of the hollow. Both it and the 
Gentian are able to establish themselves on the unstable sides of 
hollows, and Jn this station are of especial importance. By its quick 
growth Pimelea keeps the ends of its straggling branches above 
accumulating sand, and by the copious development from them of 
adventitious roots it consolidates the sand around itself. Such a 
plant finally appears above the surface as a low-growing flat patch 
which may be up to 3 feet in diameter, thus assuming the role of 
a turf former. Gentiana saxosa is a perennial littoral species, very 
abundant around tlie Poveaux Strait coastline, and, like the Pimelea, 
commonly present in dune hollows. On a substratum other than sand 
it forms small loose clumps up to 6 inches in height. In the dune 
hollows it can keep the tips of its branches above accumulating sand, 
and, owing to the copious branching of its straggling stems under 
the sand, it forma a patch of rather open nature with its small, 
stunted, fleshy leaves lying on the surface of the sand. The individual 
plants of the Gentian are in some planes so numerous that an almost 
pure turf of this species is formed. 

Two other species not infrequently present in the turf of the 
hollows are Plantago Baovlii and Geranium sessiliflorum (Pig. 9), 
the latter being the commoner. Although these occur usually only 
as isolated individuals, they undoubtedly aid in eompacting tho 
surface layers. 




Fki. 9 . — OmvMum sessiliflorum showing stem growth-form in loose sand. 

Nat. si*p 


CdJ The Climax Association. 

The dune area, which is here considered, along its eastern 
boundary is covered by an open shrubbery of Podocarpm totwra 
and P. spieatus, among which are old large trees of the same two 
species. The lianes Bubus schmideUoides, Fuchsia Colensoi, and 
Muehlenbeelda australis form a conspicuous feature in this shrubbery. 
This represents an altered Podocarpus forest which is in process of 
being pverwhelmed by the moving sand dunes driven eastward by the 
prevailing winda The whole of the district of Otatara, lying between 
the Invercargill Istuary and the lowermost reaches of the Oreti 
Biver (See Map, Pig. 1), is sandy in nature and represents an old 
and very extensive dune area. The major portion of this area carries 
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a heavy mixed forest of Dacrydium cupressinum, Podoearpus ferru- 
gineus, P, spic^itus, and P. dacrydioides, with a varied shrubbery in 
which Myrius pedunciUatus and Suttonia divaricata are dominant. 
This will be then the climax association to develop, under the pre- 
vailing climatic conditions, on this old sand dune formation. In 
the seaward direction it passes into the present fringe of moving 
dunes, as has been stated, through the more open Podoearpus Mara- 
P, spicafus type of forest, which has become more or less altered 
to a Podoearpus shrubbery. 

In the case of the largest and most stable dune hollow examined 
by us (Pig. 6), scattered shrubs of P. iotara w^ere found to be present 
over its easternmost upper parts, and this species is clearly spreading 
down into the hollow’. Single young shrubs of the totara have also 
become established in some of the less mature hollows or on tlie 
tussock-covered elevated areas between them. No donbt tlie next stage 
in the succession w^ould be that a closer shriibbi^ry of this species 
would develop and w’ould cover the wliole dune area. However, 
this is present only here and there in the area, sinc(‘ the dune hollows, 
at longer or shorter int(?rvals of time, are blown otit The large 
hollow shown in Pig 5 is a good example of this, flu* gr(»at(‘r part 
of the floor having been denuded right downi to the firmly compacted 
substratum The sand has travelled eastward, and is in process 
of burying the trees on the outskirts of the Podoearpus forest. The 
turf over which the sand is advancing consists mainly of Acaena 
microphylla, Fuchm Colcnsoi, and the introduced Canadian thistle. 
This flat turf represents the floor of tlie original Podoearpus forest 
covered by a small depth of blown sand and consolidated, and the 
Fuchsia (usually a liane) is thus another example of a species which 
under these conditions can change its growih-form and become a 
turf-former. The largest hollow*^ (Pig. 6) has also at some earli(‘r 
period had its upper end blown out, but has become consolidated 
again, and carries a uniform plant covering, as previously noted, in 
which Poa eaespiiosa, intermixed with Seirpus nodosus, is dominant 
throughout. 

(e) Summary. 

Briefly, then, the sequence in the development of a plant covering 
on these dunes begins wnth the establishment of an open association 
of certain small mat and patch-forming species, aided in places by 
others which, although not typically patch or mat-formers, under 
the conditions here prevailing, adopted this growtli form. This turf 
becomes more and more closed owing to the incoming of additional 
small creeping or rosette species. The tussock grass Poa caespiiosa 
next becomes dominant on this turf. Finally a shrubbery of Podo- 
carpus totara develops. Judging from what can be observed in 
places behind the sand dunes where this shrubbery has become dense, 
the tussock grass tends there to disappear and the composition of 
the turf to change, the liane Fuchsia Colensoi, for example, becoming 
a member of the turf, and some of the other turf species disappearing. 
A Podoearpus tofarprP. spieatus forest here develops, Further back 
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still, where there is no action of the wind upon the floor, and where 
the substratum is damj)er and there is a greater accumulation of 
humus, a mixed rain forest develops. 


Notes on the Atitec’ology oe (Iebtain op the Dune Speoies. 
General. 

Miss Pegg (4) has published an account of the sand dune plants 
oi‘ New Brighton, ranterbury, devoting her attention to the autecology 
of tli(“ species. Amongst others she considers the following — which 
also play a part in the Oreti River dune hollows — Poo caespitosa, 
SrirpHs nwlo.sns, Epilohiiim ncrterioides, Gunnera arenaria, and 
Pinielea arenaria. The last-named species is represented on the 
Southland dunes by P. Liiallii. She concludes that the species of 
the moist hollows “ for the most part are strong mesophytes,” 
specifically referring to Epilohimn ncrterioides and E. Billardieri- 
anum, among others, as eoniing under this category. 

In a paper on the mat plants of the Pass River bed, Canterbury, 
Foweraker (3) deals at length with several species of Raoulia 
(including R. australis) and gives figures of the leaf and stem 
anatomy of certain of them. 

Cockayne (1, jip. 23, 31) emphasises the difference between moist 
and dry dune hollows. He .states that the species to be found 
commonly in tin* moist hollows “ arc merely species of other wet 
or moist stations without the dune area ” (p. 23), and, amongst 
others, mentions Epilobium ncrterioides and E. Billardierianum. 
Speaking of the Epilobium and of certain other “ moisture-loving ” 
plants of these damp hollows, he remarks that although the sub- 
.stratum is usually wet and cool, there are periods in the summer 
when the surface temperature is high and the surface layers are 
dry, and expresses 8urpri.se that such species can tolerate these 
extreme conditions. In the true dry hollow, on the other hand, 
there is always a surface layer of sand which is liable to drift. 
Oochayne refers to the fact that in Southland Raoulia australis and 
Geranium sessiliflonm are commonly present in dry hollows (p. 32). 
Dealing with grassy fixed dunes (p. 30), he states that in Southland 
certain species of Acaena and of Raoulia are abundant, and in some 
cases also Oentiana saxosa, Poa caespitosa, and Pimelea Lytdlii are 
present along with others. 

The Oreti River dtine hollows considered in the present paper 
come properly under the category of dry hollows, although in the 
mature stage, in which the hollow is extensive and closely covered 
with turf and tussock, parts of the floor may be more or less moist. 
In most of these hollows the sand surface, where not covered by 
vegetation, is loose and liable to be blown, and there is a total 
absence of halophytie species, which, as Cockayne notes (2, p. 94), 
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are usually to be found m the true “ damp ” hollows. On the other 
hand, the general nature of the plant covering of the Oreti River 
hollows described above, except for the absence of halophytes, 
corresponds with that of moist rather than with that of dry dune 
hollows of other parts of New Zealand. The abundant presence of 
such species as Ejnlobium nerterioides, Hydrocotyle americana, and 
the species of (Junnera, may be especially emphasized with respect 
to this The reason no doubt is to be found in the prevailingly cool 
and damp climate of Southland. Evaporation from the sand will 
be for the most part low, with the result that the surface mantle 
of loose dry sand will be as a general rule shallower than in the 
case of dunes in drier parts of New Zealand. This is clearly of 
importance to the plant life both on account of the fact that the 
first root of seedlings, and new roots formed from creeping stems, 
must get down through this mantle before they become anchored 
and begin to absorb, and also because the loose sand is liable to be 
blown and so has burying power. Transpiration from the subaerial 
parts of the dune species also will be, for the most part, low. It 
is undoubtedly for reasons of this nature, then, that certain 
“ moisture-loving ” species are able to take part in the succession 
on the Oreti River dune-hollows. However, there still remains the 
fact to be considered that these species will have to endure occasional 
periods, especially during the summer, of more severe dessication 
of their subaerial parts. 

In dealing with the autecology of the dune-hollow species then, 
the factors of the environment to be regarded as of especial signifi- 
cance are the loose dry nature of the surface layer and the occasionally 
strong evaporating power of the air. Our notes will therefore concern 
both the growth form of the species and also their ability to conserve 
water. Details should also have been included with respect to the- 
seedling plants, if such had been available. It is obvious that the 
seedling stage is a very critical one in the establishment of a plant 
on a surface which is dry and liable to move. These details should 
concern not only the anatomical characters of the seedling, but also- 
the season of the year at which germination takes place, the depth 
below the surface at which the germinating seed lies, and the rate 
of growth of the first root in getting down to the moist substratum. 
Without having actual observations on these points to bring forward, 
we surmise that in these Oreti River dune-hollows', under the climatic- 
conditions prevailing, the establishment of the seedlings will not be 
so precarious, during at least the autumn, winter, and spring months, 
as in dry dune-hollows in other parts of New Zealand. 

There are, as is well known, a number of leaf characters which 
are usually regarded as efficient in the retardation of transpiration 
from the leaves, or in the holding in the leaf of a considerabl^ 
reservoir of water. Among the chief of these are a thick cuticle, 
sunken stomata, a tomentum, compactness of the inner tissues with 
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small air spaces, and an unusually large development of these inner 
loaf tissues with a correspondingly increased ability to hold water. 
It is, of course, very rarely that these characters are all present 
together in any one species, and external conditions which are 
adequately met in one species by a certain combination of leaf 
protecting characters may be met in another species by other 
character. The dune species described below differ from one another 
considerably in the character of their leaves and other exposed parts. 

The following anatomical and growth*form details relate, of 
course, to the species as they were actually growing in the dune- 
hollows described in this paper We have selected for description 
those species which plaj^' an especially significant part in the 
succession. 


(a) It(wuli(i (iH^iralis var. alhoscrieea. 

In the youngest seedlings found it was evident that the first 
root penetrates down through the upper loose sand layer before the 
first foliage leaves have fully developed. Both the cotyledons and 
first foliage leaves are strongly tomentose, and correspond closely in 
structure with those formed later. 

Growth of the above-ground part and development of the small 
compact cushion is slow, but root development is fast and extends 
far horissontally just below the loow* surface layer. Due plant 
measured had a cushion 2 ^ inches in diameter, with straggling wiry 
roots up to feet long. Neither the stem and branch system nor 
the roots are as efficient in sand-binding as are those of the true 
creepers with their more open and more branched mat form 

It is known that there are several distinct varieties of R, australis. 
Foweraker (3, p. 14) states that the species, as it occurs on lower 
river terraces in the Cass River bed. forms a flat, more or leas open, 
quickly growing mat with straggling branches. 

On the dunes the small cushions are frequently to bo seen more 
or lees buried by the sand. It is well-equipped for withstanding 
drying. The form and structure of the leaf is closely similar in 
several of the species of Baoulia examined by Foweraker (3). In 
these species there is a more or less well developed palisade » tissue 
under both surfaces of the leaf (3, Fig. 3). The usual spongy 
mesophyll is replaced by a water storage tissue of large cells. Both 
surfaces of tl^e leaf are densely covered with tomentum, the hairs 
having a idmracteristic form. The lamina is somewhat folded inward 
along both aides of the midrib on the adaxial side of the leaf and 
the leavea more or less closely imbricate over each other. R. australis 
Yar. iMasericeu possesses all of these characters (Pig. 10 ) 5 in addition, 
the stomata on the outer, abaxial surface of the leaf are noticeably 
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Via. 10 . — Raoulia auatralts var. alboaenoea — Leaf in trauti. sect. 


sunken below the surface, and the cuticle is heavier on tliat surface 
than on the other. The roots are especially wiry and tough, this 
being due to the heavy groups of fibre which develop in the pericycle. 

This species can be regarded then as well fitted, morphologically, 
to act as the first comer on the bare floor of a hollow. As has been 
mentioned above, how’ever, it usually seems to play no part in 
preparing the way for the next comers, so that the succession may 
be said to begin properly with those species next to be described. 

(b) Hydrocotyle amerieam var. heteromeria. 

A creeping, open, mat-forming species, with the rhizome close 
beneath the surface. Roots are borne freely at eadi node. The leaf 
petioles are loxig, uid by their elongation the lamina is kept above 
the surface of acctmaulating sand. The rhizomes grow rapidly and 
branch, and together with the petioles and roots are efficient in binding 
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tile sand. Wlien tliis species is accompanied by other creeping species, 
as is commonly the case, the anchoring of the sand is very effective. 

The leaf is glabrous, the cuticle not specially thickened, and the 
stomata (which are present on both surfaces) lie flush with the 
surface In Ihese respects, then, the leaf could be described as of 
a mesophytic type. In its internal structure, however, it is not 
typically me.sophytic (Pig. 11). The palisade tissue is three layers 



Flo. 11 , — ilffdrocoiyle amencana var, heteromena — Leaf in trans. sect. 


of cells thick, and will hold a considerable amount of water, and the 
spongy ine8oi)hyll is compact with only small air spaces, so that air 
percolation tlirough the mesophyll will be slow. It would seem that 
it is to these internal leaf characters that this usually moisture-loving 
species owes its ability to withstand dessication. 

The rhizome has a relatively wide cortex which stores starch 
so abundantly that a w'hite deposit of it soon collects on the bottom 
of a watch glass in which sections are placed. No doubt the cortex 
can also hold a supply of water. 

(c) EpUobium nerferioides var. minimum. 

A freely branching, quickly growing creeper, whose small sessile 
leaves lie flat on the sand surface. The stems are surface growing 
^^and copiously rooted. The rapid elongation of the branches ensures 
continued life of the plant when the older parts are buried by 
'the driftii^ sand. 
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The leaf lias the same jrlabrous nature, unthickened cuticle, and 
unprotected stomata, as has that of the Hydrocotyle, and also, on 
the other hand, a corres])ondinply well developed palisade tissue 
and compact sjionfry mcsophyll. Raphide sacs and mucilage cells are 
abundant, especially in the spongy mcsophyll, the mucilage cells 
undoubtedly being effective in holding water "We cannot agree with 
Miss Pegg (4, p. ]()7) in regarding the leaf of this species as 
" strongly mesoptiydic. ” 


(d) Kaoidia australis var. aince-nigra. 

As in the other variety of this species described above, the 
seedlings show a rajiid development of the root system. The matur(' 
growth form is an open mat, the creeping stems being usually buried, 
the short lateral leafy branclu's growing up erect to the surface, 
growth being fast enough to keep the leafy parts above the accumulat- 
ing sand. The leave.s are densely tomentose, but less imbricating than 
in the var. alhosericea. 

The leaf anatomy corresponds very closely with that of the other 
variety. The stem is .strengthened with a continuous zone of cortical 
fibre, and jiatehes of pericyclic fibre are also well developed. The 
root has the same remarkable development of peric 3 ^elie fibre as in 
the other varietj'. Thus both root and stem are well protected from 
drying and from mechanical injury by moving sand. 

(e) Pimelea LyaJUi. 

This shrubby species usually occurs in inland hill country, and 
has a low sub-erect habit. On the Oreti River dunes its growth form 
is similar to that of P. arenaria, the flexible straggling stems and 
main branches being frequently buried to a depth of many feet, 
especially when growing on the sides of the dune hollows. The leafy 
parts of the plant ri.se less above the surface and are more mat-like 
in P. JjyalUi than in the other species, but the power of rapid stem 
elongation under conditions of accumulating sand is noteworthy in 
both. 

The toughness and flexibility of the stems is due largely to the 
remarkable development of fibre intermixed with the soft bast, the 
bast forming long wedge-shaped patches separated by the more com- 
pressible tissue of the medullary rays. There is also a well-developed 
periderm. The leaves are covered on their abaxial surface with long 
silky hairs, these being also present on the younger branchlcts and 
terminal buds. This tomentum undoubtedly plays an important part 
in retarding transpiration and in protecting the buds from mechanical 
injury by blowing sand. 

The mature leaf of P, LyalUi has a thick cuticle on both surfaces. 
The stomata are of a xerophytic type and are much sunk below the j 
surface (Pig. 12). They are confined to the adaxial surface, although 
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Plate 1? 



FlO. 6.— ‘A medium aged hollow whoee floor and eidoK havfe tieen Htiongly c‘iod<(l 
anew, and whofee upper end hog been blown out and m oVur\^liolniing 
the Poiioeat'pM^ forest in the background 



Fr(j. 0. — A liollow of niatui ‘0 and cov<‘n*d uniformly by Poa awfipitosa 
and ^cirpufi nodomis^ wiili a Podomrpun ttdara fibnibbery advancin^j 
into the hollow at the upper end. 



Fio. 7. — A patch of //Awniftcwi-i twlvancing over the bare floor 

of the hollow shown In Fig. B, 






I'lo. — CritHne^fa HnmtUoy% Rhowing growth-form. Xat. 
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ill P. arenana they aro jireseiit equally on both surfaees. l'h(‘ 
<q)idernial cells on both surfaces show the very peculiar j 2 :(*latinisatiun 
of their inner walls which is characteristic of most of the pjenera in 
the family (5, p. 716), a feature which accords with the fact that 
the family as a whole is a dry habitat one. These mucilaf^inoiis 
c(»ll walls will hold water very retenlively. Both the spomry mesophyl! 
and the palisade tissue ar«* of a rather loose and oj)en nature ^\ith 
])lenty of air spac(‘s, as Miss Pej^R found also in P. arenana (4. p* 164 > 
On the whole, however, the leaf must b(* regarded as efficient I \ 
protected from excessivi* drying. 


(f) (ieranium sessiliftoram. 

This species, like tin* Iasi named, a])parently is common on sand 
duties only in Otago and Southland (2, p. 91). In its typical form 
there is a multicipital crown to the tap root lying at or just above 
the soil surface. In its dune form this develops as an elongat(Ml, 
much branched stem, bearing adventitious roots, and buried right 
up to the branch apices (Pig. 9). The plant is clearly able to keep 
pace with the accumulation of sand around it, and k(H*ps it^ leaves 
above the surface. The stem and branches are stout and woody, 
and densely clothed in their upper parts with the bases of the old 
petioles and their large scaly stipules. In their lower parts they ar(‘ 
Morn clean of the leaf bases by the moving sand, but are further 
protected by a thick periderm. The deep growing woody tap root 
al«o has a well-developed periderm. In the dune form th(‘ least's 
are only about one-third the diameter of those of the type. 

M 
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This sjtocies on tlic dimes thus forms small patches, the branches 
of the stem eifectively anchoring the sand around the plant. As it 
sometimes occurs in considerable numbers on the floor of hollows, 
it can be regarded as playing an important part there. 

The leaf lamina and petiole carries a certain amount of silky 
tornentum. and, more imiiortant still, the branch apices are closely 
(‘o\ ered by the scaly stipules of the leaves, and are thus well protected 
from des.sication and meehanical injury. 

The leaf anatomy is closely similar to that of the Hydrocotylc 
and Epilohiiiiii described above. 

(<f) Gunnrra IlamiUoni. 

This species forms very dimse, extensive patches. It has a stout 
creejiing rhizome at the surface of the .sand which branches copiously, 
bearing a clump of stout rigid leaves at each node (Fig. 8). The 
nodes are near enough together for the leaves to form a clo.sely 
interlocking system, with the result that in the main patches the 
surface of the sand is nowhere visibh* and is completely protected 
from the wind. These patches are so dense that it is but rarely 
that any oth(>r species is to be seen growing in them. Prom the 
edge of the jiatch the rhizomes extend outwards very rapidly (Pig. 7). 

The rhizome is up to 5 or 6 mins, thick. Starch is abundantly 
present in the very wide cortex and also in the pith, and no doubt 
these tissiu's will hold much water also. The roots are copiously 
provided with root hairs to such an extent that, when dug out, a 
cylinder of the moist sand firmly ensheaths each. 

The leaf petiole is long so that the lamina is rarely buried by 
the sand. The lamina is thick and firm. The distinction between 
palisade and s])ongy mesoiihyll is not clearly marked, the cells of the 
former being scarcely at all elongated at right angles to the surface. 
There are, however, 3 or 4 layers under the abaxial epidermis, very 
compactly arranged, which represent the palisade. There is a 
considerable spongy me.sophyll which gives the main thickness to 
the leaf. This also is compact, with but small air spaces. The stomata 
are on both surfaces and are not sunken. The cuticle on both surfaces 
is comparalively thin. Miss Pegg has described with a figure the 
leaf anatomy of G. arenarw (4, p. 168), this corresponding fairly 
closely with that of G. Hamiltoni. She speaks of the leaf as “ strongly 
mesophjdic. ” This we cannot agree with, since the extensive and 
compact inner tissues will hold ample water, and air movements 
through them will be considerably retarded. 

(h) Gentiana xaxosa. 

This is a herb of eomparatively small size which can play the 
part of a true turf former. In some of the Oreti Kiver dune hollows 
it occurs in larp numbers, even on the sloping sides of hollows 
where the sand is loose and bare. Commonly all that is to be seen 
of the plant are the small oval leaves, i to 1 cm. long, lying flat on 
the surface. The numerous branches, buried in the sand, will tend 
to stabilise the surface layer. 
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The leaf is fleshy, and tlie cuticle, though not thick, is better 
developed than in most of the other dune species already described. 
The stomata lie flush with the surface. The palisade tissue is compact 
and from 4-5 cells deep. The spongy mesophyll is also specially thick, 
but is open in character with plenty of large air spaces. The leaf 
can clearly lioid much water in its tissues, and this, together with 
the rather well developed cuticle, form,s a combination of characters 
which probably adequately explains wliy the leaves never show, even 
on a hot. dry, autumn day, so far as we have observed, any signs of 
wilting. 


Summary. 

An aeeoutit is given in this paper of jdant succession as it takes 
place on sand dunes under the climatic conditions obtaining in the 
extreme south of New Zealand. 

Somt' of tlie most characteristic of New Zealand dune species 
are absent from the area described, e.g.. f!nr])ux frondosus, Coprosnia 
oreroxa, and Palystegia xnldaneUa, as also is the introduced marram 
grass. Moreover. Pimelea Lyallii takes the place of P. arenana of 
other New Zealand dune localities, (hinnera Haniiltoni is altogether 
confined to this southern coast. Genfiana saxosa, abundant on the 
Southland coast, is only found el.sewher(‘ in New Zealand on the 
western coast of the South Island. Thus the plant covering of the 
Oreti River dunes shows strong florist ic differences from that of 
most other New Zealand dune areas. 

The dune hollows described above are of the dry (1, p. 32) 
rather than the moist type, but the turf which develops in them 
is somewhat similar to that of a typical moist dune hollov. This 
turf consists very largely of species which are not true dune species 
at all, but which are widely distributed outside dune areas. Some 
of these can be described as “ moisture-loving ” plants, and it is 
largely due to their presence that the turf of these dune hollows 
has a more or less similar facies to that of a true moist hollow. That 
these hollows come under the category of true dry hollows follows 
from two facts, firstly that the surface .sand layer on the floor is dry 
and liable to be blown, and, secondly, that in none of them are 
halophytes present as they so commonly are on moist stable sand 
flats. In this latter respect the plant covering of the damp sandy 
flats which lie behind the dunes on the western side of the Oreti 
River is in strong contrast to that of the sandy hoUows of the eastern 
side described in this paper, the turf covering of the former con- 
taining abundantly such halophytes as Selliera radicans, ffamohis 
repens, Triglochin striata var.' and Lilaeopsis novae - 

zelandiae. 

The species which play an important part in the earlier stages 
of the succession on the Oreti River dunes are mat or patch-forming 
plants which are able to bind the sand in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and which can by rapid growth keep their leaf system above 
the accumulating sand. It has been shown above that the subaerial 
parts of these species must be regarded as protected, to a greater or 
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l(\ss extent, from excessive drying. Some of tliem are typical mat- 
formers with creeping stems. In the case of certain others, however, 
viz., Oentiana sarosa, Pimelea Lyallii, and Fuchsia Colensoi, the 
last named of which occurs only in the shrubbery which is being 
overwhelmed by the moving dunes, and to a certain degree Geranium 
sessUifiorum, the patch growth form is not the usual one for the 
species, and must be regarded as an epharnionic form, a direct adapta- 
tion to sand dune conditions. 

A fruitful line of .study, if we had been able to undertake it, 
would be to compare dune-growing individuals with individuals 
growing under “ me.sophytic ” conditions in the near neighbourhood, 
or with individuals which had l)cen transplanted from the dunes 
into the garden, with respect to details in the growth form or in 
the stem and leaf anatomy. Such a comparison would help to a 
better understanding of the ecology of the species, by indicating 
which characters are under the direct control of the environment, 
and to what extent An extensive study of this nature has been 
carried out by Miss Anna Starr for the dune-growing species of 
Indiana, U.S.A. (0), and she finds that species normally belonging 
to mesophytic localities, usually show when growing on dunes well 
marked modification in both leaf and stem anatomical characters in 
accordance with the new environment. 

Another line of investigation, referred briefly to earlier in this 
paper, should conci'rn the establishment of the seedlings of the true 
pioneer specii's. Tin* significanee of the behaviour of the seedling 
on bare sand surfaces becomes apparent when it is remembered 
that the seeds of not a few of the plant species grow'ing in the 
immediate neiglibourliood will be, without doubt, scattered freely on 
bare surfaces, but that it is only with respect to certain definite 
species that the seedlings arc able to establish themselves. 

Postscript. 

Since the above aecouni was written, the senior author has con- 
tinued the study of the consolidation of dune flats in other coastal 
localities in Southland and Otago where the climatic conditions are 
similar to those of the Oreti River area. 

West of ('olae Bay, on the Foveaux Strait coast, there is an 
I'xtensive dune area wliieh is undergoing continnons wind (‘rosion. 
Certain of the flats are dry and are swept more or less down to the 
shingly substratum. Here the first species to occupy the groi^nd is 
Raoulia australis var. alhosericea, followed by the sanu* species of 
Eptlobivm, Hydrocofyle, and Colohanfhus as pla,y the role of pioneers 
in the dry dune hollows in the Oreti River area! The Raoulia forms 
large flat cushions up to several feet in diameter, and undoubtedly 
plays an important part, along with the others, in arresting sand 
movement. The seedlings of this species, in all stages of development, 
were found to be abundant in the driest season of the year (January). 
The more extensive flats further back from the shore dunes are dis- 
tinctly of the moist type. Here there is a firm sandy floor on which 
the halophytes Ltlaeoysts novaezelandiae and Triglorhin striata var. 
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filifolinm^ together with the moisture-loving Hydrocotyle trifoUata, 
are the pioneers. These form a rapidly extending turf formation, 
which on older flats of the same type has become remarkably dense 
owing to the incoming of such non-halophytie, moisture-loving species 
as Pratia angulafa. Mazus radi^ans, Nertera Balfouriana, Marehantia, 
etc. Where this dense native turf is better drained on slight eleva- 
tions a few inches above the surrounding surface, clovers and certain 
other introduced species begin to play a part, thus indicating a further 
stage in the succession. 
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Tertiary Foraminifera from ChaUcy Island, S.W. New 

Zealand 

By Walter J, Parr, F.R.M.8. 

Ooniuiunicated by Professor W. N. Benson. 

[Read before Otago hwtiiuie Augu»t H, 1933; received by the Editor 
Heptember 6', 1933, tseued Mparately, September, 1934.] 

Introduction. 

The foraminifera here described were collected on Chalky Island, 
one of the islands in the fiord region of New Zealand, by the expedi- 
tion organised by Professor W. N. Benson, of the University of Otago, 
to study the geology of Chalky and Preservation Inlets. For the 
opportunity of investigating them I am indebted to Professor Benson 
and to Professor J. A. Bartrum, of Auckland University College, 
to both of whom I offer my sincere thanks. I also desire to express 
my appreciation of the assistance my friend, Mr Frederick Chapman, 
the Australian Commonwealth Palaeontologist, has given in the 
identification of several species and in taking the photographs 
illustrating this paper. 

The rock in whieli the foraminifera occur is a hard grey-white 
marl, with included patches of grit which, in one sample of material, 
is present as a thin layer of calcareous sandstone. Owing to its 
compact nature, the foraminifera have necessarily been examined 
in thin sections of the material. Specific determination is, therefore, 
not possible in the majority of cases, but a very interesting series 
has, nevertheless, bemi obtained. Specimens are fairly common, and 
it is noteworthy that the larger species occur in the grittier portions 
of the rock, apparently as the result of the concentration of the larger 
particles of sediment by current action. The genera best represented 
are Cibicides and Amphistegma. The most striking discovery, how- 
ever, is a new species of Halkyardia, a genus of which there appear 
to be only two previous records, both from the Middle Eocene of 
Europe. There are also several examples of the typically Upper 
Cretaceous genns (Hmbelim. Associated with the foraminifera are 
small polyzoans, cchinoid spines, ostracoda, and siliceous sponge 
spicules of the genera iipir<i.<iirella t, Oeodites, CoraUistes, PachastreUa, 
and a Dictyonine hexactinellid. These sponges have all been recorded 
previously by Hinde and Holmes (1892, pp. 178-262) from the 
Tertiary of the Oainaru district and are also known from present-day 
.seas. 

A preliminary list of the foraminifera has been included by 
Professor Benson in his report on the stratigraphy of the area, 
which has already bwn published (Benson, 1983, p. 426). One or 
two alterations to this have been made in the list given telow. 

The foraminifera are generally characteristic of warm water 
of moderate depth. Judged by them, the age of the deposit is 
probably Middle Tertiary. The assemblage most closely resemble* 
some of those recorded by Mr Chapman and by myself from the 
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Waitemata beds in the vicinity of Auckland, in which we have a 
similar association of such species as Amphistegina sp. aif. lessonii, 
Vulvulim sp. aff. pennatula (this is known only from the Miocene 
of the North Island), Spiroplectammina parallela, Ammodiscus 
sp. aS. incertus, and Rotalia sp. aff. calcar. The important genus 
Amphistegina is, as has been pointed out previously by Chapman 
and others, particularly typical of Miocene deposits. In South- 
Eastern Australia it is confined to the Miocene, and, according to 
Chapman (1926, p. 90), is, in New Zealand, best represented in the 
Miocene. An older element in the Chalky Island fauna is supplied 
by Oiimbelina which, altlmugh generally found in the Upper 
Cretaceous, is known definitely to occur in the Eocene and has been 
recorded by Schubert (as PsendotexUdaria) from the Miocene of 
the Bismarck Archipelago. Halkyardia has not been considered in 
this discussion, as so little is known of its distribution. It is probabh*, 
however, that this will be found to be similar to that of the closely- 
related Linderina, which, in Europe, is, like Halkyardia^ an Eocene 
form, but, in the Bast Indies, occurs in the Miocene. 

List of Spefies. 

1. f Uarsipella eUmgata Norman 

2. Ammodiacua sp. aff. inoertua (d’Orbigny) 

3. Spiroplectammiina parallela Cushman 

4. TexUiXaria ap. 

5. Vuhulina sp. aff. pennatula (Batsch) 

6. Vemeuilina sp. aff. hradyi Cushman 

7. Nodomria patreMia Cushman and K. V, Stewart 

8. Nodoaaria aniipodum Btacht* 

9. Melonia pompilioides (Fichtel and Moll) 

10. ElphAdium sp. aff, muoellum <Fiehtel and Moll) 

11. (hlmheUm sp. cf. fflohuloaa (Ehrenberg) 

12. Bulimina sp. cf. pymla d’Orblgnv 

13. ff. sp * 

14. BolMm sjK A. 

15. sp. B 

10, TJvigerim sp. aff, interrupta Brady 

17. PuUenia aphaei'oidea (d*Orh.) 

18. Rotalia sp. aff, calear (d’Orblgny) 

19. Amphiategtna sp. aff. leaaonii (COrb, 

20. Blobigerina sp. A 

2L fi. sp. B 

22t Oihi^ea refulgena Montfort 

2X 0. sp. . . 

24. PlanorbuHno sp 

25. Halkyardia hartrumi^ sp, nov, 

20. Bypaina sp, of. kowchlm Chapman 

27. Oarpmteria proteiformia OoOs 


rare 

rare 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

rare 

1 

rare 

rare 


rare 


common 

common 

frequent 

common 

rare 

rare 

common 

I 

1 


Noras ok thk More Important Species. 

. f MarnpeUa elongata Norman. 

In the rook sections there are several examples of a tubular, 
a^gluti&ated foraminifer, the wall of which consists almost wholly 
of iSoH fragments of siliceous sponge spicules fitted together to form 
a mbre or less diagonal meshwork. '!l^e only species showing a similar 
wall structure appears to be MarsipeUa tihngafa Norman, in which, 
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however, the spicules are less regularly arranged and there is a large 
percentage of sand grains also used, although it is variable in this 
respect. 


Ammodiscus sp. aff. incertus (d’Orbigny). 

This form is represented by one free megalospherie specimen 
and two sections. The same species is common in the Awamoan 
(Lower Miocene) of the Gisborne di.strict, in the North Island. It 
differs from typical A. incertus in having the last whorl in the adult 
slightly uneoiled. 

Sidiopleclumniina ixtniUeJa (’ushman. 

Spiropin-ta atinerlens Brady (non Textularia aiineotrm Parker and 
.loiies), 1H84, p. 37(1, pi. xlv. figs, ig, 23a, b. Schubert, 1911, p. 62. 
C'hapmuii. 192(1, jt. 31, pi. viii, fig. 1. 

Spiroplectamniinu parallela CuHhmau, 1931, p. 2(1, ])1. iv, fig*, la, h. 

A fine example, cut in the median plane, occurs in a rock section 
sent by Professor Bartrum. This species has recently been shown 
to be distinct from the Lias.Hic form described by Parker and Jones 
as Textularia, annerUns, which has a different development and is 
now plac(*d in the genus Spiroplcctinafa. 

The type specimens of parallela were from the Late Tertiary 
of Fiji. The species was dredged by the “ Challenger ” Expedition 
as a living form off llaine Island, Torr(*s Strait, at a depth of 155 
fathoms. Chapman’s record quoted above is from the Upper Eocene 
of New Zealand, and that of Schubert from the Miocene of New 
Mecklenburg, in the Bismarck Archipelago. I have previously had 
the species from the Waitemata beds in the vicinity of Aucdcland. 

Viilcuhiui s}). ah', pennatulu (Batsch). 

(Plate 20, fig. 1.) 

There is an excellent median section of a megalospherie example 
of a species of Vulvulina in another of Professor Bartrum’s slides. 
The test begins with a short planospiral series of chambers and the 
wall is distinctly tubulated. The species is probably the same as 
one which occurs in the Waitemata beds at Motuihi Island and 
Granger’s Creek, Whitford, near Auckland, and which appears to 
be closely related to V. pennatnla. 

Nodosariu parexilis Cttshman and K. C, Stewart. 

Nodosaria ewilis Seh wager {non Neugeboren ) , 1866, p. 223, pt v, fig. 82. 

N. parewihs Cushman and K. C. Stewart, 1030, p, 66, pi. ii, flgg. 13-16. 

There is one section of a typical example. This species is common 
in the Waitemata beds exposed on Manukau Harbour, near Auckland. 
It was described from the Pliocene of California; Sehwager’s speci- 
mens were from the Pliocene of Kar Nicobar, in the Andaman Islands. 
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Nodosaria antiyodum Btache. 

NoiioHaria aniipodum Htat'he, 1864, p. 204, pi. xxii, 19a-€. 

'N. radiculu (LiniK^), hIpikIcv aui.: Clmpniaii. 192U, ]>. 52, pi. iii, 
llgH, lOc/ e (aftor Staehe). 

There In one good example of this species exposed on 
tiired surface of the rock. It also oeenrs in the sections. N. an 
appears to be one of the group containing Dentalma soluia Reu. 

V. pomvliyern Stache. It is characterised by its practically str 
test, many sub-globular chambers of almost even diameter, thick s 
wall and limbate sutures. Stache did not figure a eomnle+" 

The Chalky Island examples are likewise fragme*' 
consisting of nine chambers and measuring 3.2 ’ 

The type specimens of N. antipodum we 
of Whaingaroa Harbour. Mr (’. R. Laws, M.. 
warded some fine examples of this species from th 
near (lore, Olago. which have been assigned by Dr . 

( )ligo<*ene. 


(himhelina sp. cf. ylohidom (Ehrenberg) 

There are several sections of a species of Oumhelina near 
ylohuloKO (Ehrenberg). Tin* specimens are exactly similar to thof 
occurring in the so-called hydraulic Iimc.stones of North Auckland, 
which are considered to be of Upi>er ('retaceous or Early Tertiary 
age. 

Although Oumhelina is typically an Upper Cretaceous genus, its 
range extends into the Tertiary. Schubert (1911, p. 25) has recorded 
what is probably the same as the present form under the name of 
Pseudotextnlaria cf. ylobvlosa (Ehr.), from the Upper Miocene 
Ololigerina-m&rl of Katendan, New Mecklenburg, in the Bismarck 
Archipelago. 


Uviyerina .sp. cf. interrupta Brady 

There is an example of what is almost certainly the above species 
in one of the rock sections. TJ. interrupta is an Indo-Pacific form 
which occurs in moderately deep water off Papua, in the Red Sea, 
and elsewhere. It is frequently met with in tbe Miocene of Victoria. 

Amphistegina sp. aff. lessonii d’Orbigny. 

(Plate SiO, tig. 2.) 

Examples of a species of Amphistegina; near A. lessonii, are 
common in the gritty parts of the samples. The sections show it 
to be strongly beaded around the aperture. Cliapinan’s records of 
the genus from New Zealand were from the Oligocene and the 
Miocene; it is abundant in the Miocene of Victoria. 

Cibicides refulgem Montfort 

Typical examples of this species are common in the rock sections 
and there is also one free specimen. This is a widely distributed 
form in the living condition. The only records as a fossil from New 
Zealand are from the Miocene. 
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Transaclions. 


Planorbvlim sp. 

There are several sections of a species near F. rnedtUrranenm 
d’Orb. This genus has not previously been recorded fronsi New 

' 

Halkyardiu baiirumi, sp. nov. 

(Plate 20, figs. 3-6; text-figa. 1-3.) 

Test free, biconvex to sub-conical, beginning with an embryonic 
ef two or more rounded to crescentic chambers, later chambers 
■ ■ s, in end view rounded to sub-hexagonal or occasion- 
•dar, elongate, frequently with the lateral walls 
d, extending into the umbilical region which 
'v tubulated shell material ; superior surface 
of coarsely perforated shell material; no general 
nicatiou with the exterior being through the coarse 
the shell wall. 

„er up to 1.15 mm.; height up to 0.6 mm. 

lOtype and other figured specimens in collection of Dominion 

oum, Wellington, New Zealand. 

It is of great interest to meet with the genus Halkyardia in the 
Tertiary of New Zealand, as previous records, with the exception 
of one which is referred to below, are from the Middle Eocene of 
Southern Europe. The genotype is H. minima (Liebus), which was 
described (Liebus, 1911, p. 952, pi. ii, figs. 7a-c) from the Middle 
Eocene of Smokovie, in North Dalmatia, under tlie name of 
Cymhaiopora radiata Ilagenow, var. minima, and subsequently 
recorded by Heron-Alien and Earland in the work of Halkyard 
(1919, p. 110, pi. vi, figs. H, 9) on the foraminifera of Biarritz, when 
they also described the genus. A second species, U. ovata, was 
described in Halkyard ’s j)aper, this being apparently the only other 
sj>ecies described. 

Very rwently Galloway (1933, p. 317) has recorded the genus 
from the Oligocene of Mexico, but notes “ There is some doubt about 
Halkywdia being a foraminifer. Some specimens of the genus from 
the Oligocene of Mexico, which have all the characters of the genus, 
bear considerable resemblance to knobs on ediinoid plates.” It is 
difficult- to understand why such a doubt should have arisen in view 
of the figures and descriptions given of the genus in Halkyard’s 
paper, especially when it is considered that these have the authority 
of such workers as Heron-Allen, Earland, an4 Halkyard. Their 
observations on the genotype are confirmed by those of the writer 
on the present speeiesi. 

F . hartmmi was at first considered to be merely a variety of 
F. minima, which, in many respects, it closely resembles, but, with 
more material available, it is clear that the two are specifically 
distinct, F. barfrumi is twice the aise of the European form, which 
measures only 0.5-0.6 mm. in diameter. More important differences 
are the nature of the embryonic apparatus and the corrugation of 
the dividing walls between the chambers in the present species. 
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In the only section of H. minima which has been figured ( 
yard, 1919, pi. vi, fiig. 9), the test begins with a single 
chamber, which is immediately followed by the annular 
chambers. The embryonic apparatus in the New Zealand 
on the contrary, consists of two or more chambers. General 
are two, when the arrangement is similar to that seen in 
hepidocydina (.tensu strictoj (Plate 20, fig. 3; text-figs. 



this number may be exceeded (Text-fig. 3). All of the specii* 
of which a radial section has been obtained are m^alospheric. Th 
embryonic chambers of H. hartrumi may be compared with those of 
Li/nderina buranenms, described by Nuttall and Brighton (1931, 
p. 58, pi. iv, figs. 8-14; text-fig. 3) from the Middle Eocene of 
Somaliland. 

The chamber walls are single. The corrugation of the lateral 
walls is usually found in the later rings of chambers and is somewhat 
irregular. When seen in vertical sections, it gives a pseudo-septate 
appearance to the chambers, such as is shown in Fig. 4 on the plate. 
This was very misleading until additional material, received from 
Professor Benson, enabled •good horizontal sections to be obtained 
which explained this structure (Plate 20, fig. 6). 

There are two classes of perforations in the test. The embryonic 
chambers are very finely perforated, as also are parts of the walls 
between the chambers in the annular series. The outer end of each 
annular chamber and the chamber floors have numerous (marse 
perforations. 

Prom the study of the considerable number of sections of H. 
bartrnmi available, it appears to the writer that the genus is very 
closely related to Linderina, from which it differs in having the 
median layer of chambers strongly concavo-convex, with a corn‘K- 
ponding modification in the shape of the chambers. The present 
specieg, in the character of the embryonic apparatus and the very 
regularly arranged rings of chambers, as well as the lateral layers 
of shelly material, shows some affinity with the orbitoidal genera such 
as Monclepidorbis Astre and Orbitoides d’Orbigny. 

The name of this species is given in honour of Professor .1. A 
Bartrum, to whom I am indebted for the first Samples of material 
containing this interesting form as well as for much other material 
from the Tertiary of New Zealand. 

St 

Oypeina sp. cf. howchm Chapman. 

There is a vertical section of a small speoimen which agrees with 
similar sections of Victorian examples of G. howokini in having the 
chailnbers of the median plane larger than the lateral chambers and 
also in the shape of the test. The only other form resembling it is 
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indariH (Parker and Jones), var. discus Goes, which is iinkuow^u 
if and has been recorded from Recent tropical seas only. 
iini was described from the Lower Miocene of Batesford, 
(Chapman^ 1910, p. 291, pi. lii, figs. 4a, h; pi. liii, figs. 3-5), 
be(»n recorded only from the Miocene of Victoria. 

Car pent eria prof eifor mis Go&s. 
species is represented by one typical example. It has been 
I by Chapman from the Oligoeene, and by the Avriter from 
j)cene, of New Zealand. 
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Explanation of Plates. , 

Fig. 1 . — Vulvulina ap. aff. prmialula (Batach). Median vertical aeetiou showing 
coiled early atage. X 55. 

Fig. 2 . — Amphistegina ap. aff. lessonii d^Orbigny. Vertical fM*ctinii. X 37. 

Figri. 3-9 . — Ualkyardia hartrumif ap. nov. Fig. 3 — ^Holotypc (a young Individual)* 
Median vertical acetion gbowliig coinple.K embryonk apparatun. X 5*'>* 
Fig. 4 — Vertical fiection through an adult apeeimen just outside centre 
of test. The apparent subdivision of the tubular chambers is due 
to the corrugation of the dividing walls. X 87. Fig. 5 — ^Tangential 
section cut midway between the centre of the test and its peripheiy* 
X 55. Fig. 9 — Horizontal section near the base of test. This sbowa 
the corrugated dividing walla. X 55. 
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Note on the Occurrence of Clinohypersthene and Enstatite* 
Augite in die ** Norite” from Bluff, New Zealand 

By Harold Service, Lubeeki Research Scholar, Otago University. 


\katd hefoit I he Otago Institute, Hepiembtr lH, 19SS; ivtetved hij the 
Editor, Heptemher SO, 19SS , usumi separately, Eeptemher, 19Si ] 

Recent investigations upon the “ norite ” of Bluff Hill, Southland, 
have shown that in this rock most of the pyroxene hitherto recorded 
as hypersthene and augite (e.g., Wild, 1911) is actually either 
clinohypersthene or enstatite-augite. Since, as far as the writer 
is aware, the latter two have not been recognised as such in New 
Zealand rocks, their op^^ical properties are here noted 

(1) Ulinohyperst. ^.Tlie following properties were obtained: 
Fine lamellar twinnini^ » (RH)) frequently developed. Mean 
refractive index = 1-72. birefringence = 0 02:J. Optic plane 
parallel to the traces upon' (001) of the (100) twins, i.e.. per- 
pendicular to the elinopinacoid. X parallel to the b axis. Maximum 
extinction angle (Z to c) = 3,5°. Negative. 2V = 30° ± 3". 
Bleochroism marked, with X = Y = pale rose pink, Z = jiale apple 
green, and absorption Z > X = Y. The optic axial angle was 
measured by Beeke’s graphical method, and the refractive index 
by oil immersion. 

These profierties agree closely with those given for the rare 
species clinohypersthene by Winchell (1929, pp. 43, 1.57). who has 
here evidently modified his former statement that the mineral has 
positive optical character (1927, p 181). Gotthard (1928) notes 
that the clinohypersthene of N.E. Bohemia is very similar to normal 
hypersthene, but has extinction angles (Z to c) up to 10°. Again, 
Tsuboi (1920, p. 83) records both hypersthene and clinohypersthene 
in basaltic rocks from Japan, and mentions that in these minerals 
the optic planes are parallel to and transverse to the c axis respec- 
tively; they are otherwise alike except for the inclined extinction 
of t^ monoclinic mineral. Presumably, then, the sign is negative 
in both of the above cases. 

The negative sign, low' optic axial angle, orientation of the 
optic plane at right angles to (010), frequent lamellar twinning, 
and pleochroism conclusively distinguish the mineral from other 
monoclinie pyroxenes. 

(2) Enstjitite-augiW. Less common than the clinohypersthene 
is a pyroxene with inclined extinction, positive optical character, low 
optic axial angle, and pleochroism in shades of faint pinkish-green. 
Pine lanidlar twinning parallel to (100) is universal, and sebiller 
inclusions are seen in end section to be arranged in lines parallel 
to the traces of these twins. The optic axial angle is small 
(2V = 25°, assuming ^ = I T), and the plane of the optic axes 
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is the cliuopinacoid — i.e., is transverse to the (100) twinning-plane. 
The extinction angle could not be determined accurately, but is not 
large. 

Fermor (1925b) has summarised the literature dealing with the 
enstatite-angite series of inonoelinic pyroxenes. They all have low 
optic axial angle and positive sign. The optic plane in clino-enstatite 
is perpendicular to (010), but as the diopside-hedenbergite content 
increases the optic* axial angle decreases about Z in this plane until 
the mineral becomes uniaxial.* It then increases about Z in the 
(010) plane until the value of 59° is reached for pure diopside. 

The mineral from Bluff may thus be identified as an enstatite- 
augite relativelj’ rich in diopside-hedenbergite; the pleochroism 
suggests the presence of appreciable iron. Colour and pleochroism 
appear to a ary in the enstatite-augite series (cf. Winchell, 1927, 
p. 182), though pale brownish tints with very faint pleochroism 
are characteristic (eg., Thomas and Bailey, 1924, p. 284; Fermor, 
1925a, p. 116). Pale pink distinctly pleochroic varieties have been 
recorded, however, bv several writers (e.g., Tyrrell, 1909, p. 306; 
Dixey, 1922, p. 325) 

This occurrence of pyroxenes of the pigeonite series as important 
constituents of the typically plutonic Bluff “ norite ” is of interest, 
as it bears upon the views advanced by Barth (1931) and Tsuboi 
(1932) as to the course of crystallisation of pjrroxene from basic 
magmas. According to Barth, the first pyroxenes to crystallise 
normally are rich in diopside, but as crystallisation proceeds the 
pyroxene becomes gradually enriched in (Mg,Fe)8iOg, and ultimately 
attains the composition of pigeonite. 

Tsuboi, however, has criticised this view, and has reached the 
following general conclusion.s : — 

1. In the intratelluric stage of crystallisation (designated as 
“ condition A”) either monoclinic or orthorhombig pyroxene com- 
mences to crystallise, according to whether the initial liquid lies in 
the field of monoelinic or orthorhombic pyroxene in the ternary 
system CaSiOs — MgSiO., — FeSiOg. The liquid then changes 
in composition until the boundary curve between the two fields is 
reached, when the monoclinic and orthorhombic species orystaHise 
together as separate phases. At the same time the two pyroxenes 
become progressively enriched in the CaFe(8iO#)s and PeSiO* 
molecules respectively. 

2. In the effusive stage of erystrilisation, another condition 
(“ condition B ”) prevails, and with rare exceptions the pyrogenic 
components of the residual liquid crystallise in a single pigeonitie 
phase without separation into two pyroxenes. 


* Calculation from Halllmond’i analjila of uniaxial enatatite-auglta from 
Mull containing FeO = 27-77%, MgO « 12.«2%, OaO « 8-80%, ahowa l«?5i 
of (liopalde in the pyroxene (WlnchalJ, 1927, p. 181). 
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Thus “ th<‘ pyroxenic components are only partially miscible 
in the intratelluric stage, while they are completely miscible in the 
effusive stage (with rare exceptions).” 

The constant occurrence of pigeonites ” in the Bluff ” norite ” 
is thus in direct opposition both to the theory of Tsuboi and to the 
conclusion advanced by Barth. It should be noted, however, that 
Tsuboi himself thus recognises the possibility of exceptions to his 
generalisation: — ”. . . it is not likely that the conditions A and B 
respectively correspond always to conditions in the intratelluric and 
in the effusive stages.” 

In a recent paper dealing with trends of differentiation in 
basaltic magmas, Kennedy (1933) has put forward an hypothesis 
which differs from the views of both Barth and Tsuboi. He recog- 
nises two independent fundamental basic magmas which he has 
termed respectively the ” olivine-basalt ” and the ” tholeiitic ” 
magma-types. In the former, early separation of olivine leaves the 
liquid enriched in lime so that a diopside-rich augite is the first 
pyroxene to crystallize. In the tholeiitic magma, however, no 
olivine, or in any case only a small amount, ever separates, so that 
the first pyroxene to crystallize belongs to the enstatite-augite series. 

The clinohypersthene and enstatite-augite in the Bluff ” norite ” 
on this hypothesis would seem to be early products of crystallisation 
from a basic magma from which olivine had separated previously only 
in very small amount (seen from the rare occurrence of olivine in 
the Bluff rocks). 

The occurrence of these two minerals in New Zealand rocks may 
be more widespread than has already been recognised, and in this 
respect it is interesting to note that Dr Marshall (1908, p. 363) 
records, in a mica-norite from the Darran Mountains, diallage with 
the ” pleochroism and the schiller structure of hypersthene. ” 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Dr F. J. Turner for 
his assistance in the preparation of this note. 
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Note* on New Zealand Lepidqptera 

By Edward Mkyrick, B.A., F.R.S. 
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CARADRINIDAE. 


Alefia Larastris, ii. sp. 

<j 9 . Sf)-37 mm. Head, palj)!, thorax {trey, paler-mixed. Aiitemiae 
$ serrate-dentate. Porewings .somewhat elonpate-triaiiffular ; grey 
with faint olive-greenish tinge; suhbasal half-line edg(‘d dark fuseons 
spots at eaeh extremity; first and seeond lines waved-dentate, 
interruptedly edged internally dark fnseous or blackish, sometimes 
indistinct, median obacnr(‘, darker grey, widely interruj)ted in 
disc; rounded orbicular and transverse-oblong reniform liglit grey, 
obscure'ly edged whitish laterally; a series of (lark grey dots on \<'ins 
beyond secmnd Ijne; subterminal obscure, whitish, interrupted, ('dged 
anteriorly with more or ]e.ss dark fuscous spots; a terminal series 
of blackisii marks: cilia dark gr<*y mixed whitish. Hindwings grey 
becoming dark grey posteriorly; cilia grey-whitish, a more or l(>ss 
expressed grey suhbasal shade. 

4 examples taken at light on shores of Lake Rotorua, March 14, 
IDHl (Lawford White). Somewhat intermediate ladween gn.mi)er<ni’i 
and lemennula. 


HYDHIOMKNIDAE. 

Chloroclystis mrUinocentra, n. sp. 

3 9 . 22-23 mm. Head, palpi, thorax grey mix(‘d whitish. 

Antennae 3 shortly and evenly ciliated. Porewings terraen bowed, 
obli(jue: grey, .striated blackish, somewhat mixed crimson, especially 
on third fascia and median and subdorsal portions of fifth ; diseal 
dot small, blackish; first, median, and second lines indicated by 
series of black dots; subterminal line waved, obscurely whitish: a 
fln6 blackish terminal line : cilia light grey speckh'd darker, obscurely 
darker barred. Hindwings termen excised beneath ai)cx ; pale gn*yish ; 
striae and lines marked on dorsal third as on forewings, and faintl,y 
on median third, black dots of second line extending more than half 
across wing; terminal line and cilia as in forewings. 

4 examples on slopes of Ben Lomond, Lake Wakatipu, at above 
3000 feet, October 30, 1932 (Lawford White). 

Xanthorhoe ocndta Philp. 

9 . 25 mm. Head and palpi as in 3 ■ Antennae filiform, simple. 
Porewings narrowly elongate-triangular, costa sinuate, apex very 
acutely produced, termen very oblique, sinuate; light rosy-brownish, 
sprinkled white and partially suffused light grey; lines formed of 
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■white dots accompanied with some grey scales, as in S , but conform- 
ing to altered shape of wing: cilia red-bromiish, tips w’liite. Hind- 
wings elongate-trapezoidal, apex very prominent, terroen very oblique, 
somewhat sinuate (general form much as in some OelecMadat ) ; 
whitish-grey sprinkled grey, slightly reddish-tinged pOTteriorly; cilia 
pale groy-reddisli, tips whitish. Neuration of forewings and hind- 
wings essentially as m $ , but necessarily compressed. 

A single specimen of this extraordinarily formed insect sent 
by Mr Lawford Wliite, who writes: “ Taken on slopes of Ben Lomond, 
Lake Wakatipu, October IIO, 1932; observed clinging to a tussock 
stem; unable to fly, could crawl about fairly rapidly with wings 
fluttering; altitude about 2500 feet.” Three $ examples of occulta, 
taken in the same locality the same day, were also sent ; 1 have com- 
pared these carefully with my own specimens of occulta, of which 
T possess a type received from Philpott himself, and five others from 
Mr Hudson, all six males, and they are unquestionably identical in 
structure and superficial character.s alike. I am satii^ed that this 
curious female is the other sex of these. There arises, however, the 
difficulty that Hudson, in his ‘‘ Butterflies and Moths of New Zea- 
land,” figures on plate xiv both sexes of occulta as entirely similar 
in form of wing, and only differing in colour. I can only suggest 
(he does not say anything about the characteristic antennae) that 
he may have been misled as to the sex 

PYRAUm'IDAE. 

Hcllvla uudalnf Fab 

One specimen sent by Mr Lawford White, who writes; ” Taken 
hy day flying among rushes on bank of New River about eight miles 
south of Oreymonth, West Coast, and about three miles inland from 
sea, August 31, 1932. I have not seen any previous record of this 
species from New Zealand, hut it is common through a large part 
of the world, including Australia and some of the Pacific islands; 
the larva is a garden pest, feeding on cabbage and turnip ; it is there- 
fore no doubt sometimes accidentally imported by man, but probably 
also migrates freely. 


TORTBICIDAE. 

- &elophaula praectpitalts, n. sp. 

$ . 24-25 mm Head, palpi, thorax dark fuscous mixed oehreons. 
Porewings somewhat elongate, scarcely dilated, costa gently arched, 
fold very narrow, hardly reaching i, termen rounded, somewhat 
oblique ; fuscous-grey, irregularly mixed ferruginous, thinly sprinldM 
black ; some ferruginous suffusion beneath costa near base ; cilia light 
grey. Hindwings dull orange, lighter towards base ; a suffused dark 
fuscous apical fascia occupying nearly J of wing; cilia pale greyish, 
tinged ochreous towards tornus and dorsum; a grey subbaaal line 
on termen. 

2 examples, Mount Peel, mo feet, “ rapidly flying over shingle 
fans on slopes ” (La-wford White). 
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Tortrix ascomorpha, n. sp. 

9 . 23-24 nim. Head, thorax pal<? ochreous, more or less suffused 
yellow. Palpi 3, whitish -ochreous, externally suffused yellow and 
irrorated fuscous. Forewings elongate-triangular, costa gently arched 
towards base and slightly near apex, apex obtuse, termen sinuate 
beneath apex, rather oblique ; whitish-ochreous, slightly mottled 
yellow-ochreous and posteriorly somewhat strigulated fuscous; mark- 
ings brownish largely suffused yellow-ochreous and irregularly mixed 
or marked fuscous especially on margins; a transverse streak limiting 
basal patch, acutely angulated in middle; central fascia rising from 
costa before middle, blackish on costal edge, at first rather narrow, 
oblique, below \ becoming much broader, anterior edge angularly 
prominent on fold and running to dorsum towards tomus, posterior 
edge with a projection above and lower portion produced in a curved 
fascia obliquely upwards to near termen above middle; costal patch 
moderate, flattened-triangular, containing one or two small costal 
spots of ground colour, its apex almost or quite touching projection 
of central fascia: cilia ochreous-yellowish. Hindwings whitish, some 
indistinct grey strigulae towards dorsal area; cilia whitish, tinged 
yellow round apex and upper part of termen. 

Arthur’s Pass, December, January (S. Lindsay) ; types in 
Canterbury Museum. Allied to charactana and scruposa, but very 
distinct. It is remarkable that this fine and noticeable species should 
now be discovered in a locality so much visited by entomologists 
during the past fifty years. 
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Ga$teropods new to the New Zealand Fauna; with descrip* 
tkms of Six New Spedes and a New Subspecies. 

l}y A. W. B. PoweijL, Auckland Museum. 

\Uea(l hrtoii Aurkhitil /imlilutv, AtiffuMt 2i>. lO.itf; recoirtil hp Kditoi, 
iuilUKt .It, IMS; MAt/frf Hcparatohi Ncplemlxr, /.WfJ 


<4enus Atalncmea Iredale 1915. 

Ty|io (oiiniiial (IcHiRnHtioji) • Patella unguitt-almae IjeHHOii 1830 

(= fragUin Sowerby 1823). 

Atalacmea tnultthneu u. s)). Pip's. 1, 3. 

Shell small, (lepress(‘d, ovate, apex at anterior ninth, rather 
])ointed anil direeted forwards, (’olour white, crowded with numerous 
narrow concentric browji lines, three to four pi^r millimetre. Interior 
of shell glossy and coloured exactly as the exterior. This species 
differs from fragilis in being slightly more elongate-ovate, and not 
ijuite so depressed. Also the radial scidpture is ahnost ob.solete and 
tlie colour pattern most distinctive, (’omparing specimens of both 
species of similar size, muttilinca has 25 concentric colour bauds and 
fragilis only 12. Marwick’s A. elata (1928, Trans. N.Z. Inst., vol. 58. 
p. 473) from the I’liocene of Titirangi, Chatham Islands, seems to 
stand nearer to this new species than does the common Recent fragilis 
The fossil species has somewhat similar, narrow, and numerous con- 
centric colour lines, but differs from muliilinea in being much more 
elevated and in having distinct radial sculpture. 

Length, 8 75 mm. ; width, 61 mm. ; height, 1 75 mm. (Holotype). 

Habilaf: Kartigi Beach, North Otago, on under sides of stones 
at low’ tide. (Collected by the writer, January, 1928.) 

The common fragihs (Pig. 2) w’as not found at Kartigi, although 
Oliver (1926, Trans. .V.Z. Inst., vol. 56, p. 582) has recorded it from 
an adjacent locality. Shag Point. North of here, fragilis is common 
in both islands, but as I have no specimen from anywhere south of 
Kartigi, I am unable to say if the above new species is a regional 
one taking the place of fragilis for Otago. 

Holotype: Presmited to Auckland Museum. 

(lenus Thoristella Iredale 1915. 

Tyi>o (oriKinal dcftigiiatioii) : Polptitmia rhothamensiH Huttoa J87.3. 

Thoristella ehathamensis eookiana n. subsp. Figs. 10, 11. 

Shell depressed conical, angled at the periphery; outline of spire 
evenly convex, the usual flattened shoulder and peripheral ridge 
being ahnost obsolete. Sculpture very regular, consisting of fine 
spiral cords with linear interspaces. There are 12 spirals on the 
penultimate whorl, 7 on the ante-penultimate, and about 29 on the 
body-whorl and base. The whole surface of the post-nuclear whorls 
is crossed by dense axial growth-striae, which shows quite plainly 
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in the interstices, but not on the cords themselves. Whorls 5, 
including a small smooth protoeonch of li whorls. Umbilicus almost 
filled with callus, leaving only a shallow pit. 

Height of spire about equal to that of the aperture. Colour 
greenish-buff, the upper surface irregularly marked with radial 
blotches of dark-grey. Two of the cords of the spire whorls are 
coloured stronger than the rest. On the first post -nuclear whorl 
these cords are bright red, but the colour gradually changes to dark 
grey over the succeeding whorls, and finally loses its definition just 
b(*fore the body-whorl is reached. On the base there are no colour 
blotches, but the cords are intermittently marked with dark grey. 
TTmbilical area and pillar white to pale buff, interior of aperture 
irridescent. 

Height, 4-25 mm.; diameter, G mm. (Holotype). 

Holotype: Presented to Auckland Museum. 

Hahitaf: Lsland Bay, Wellington, under stones at low tide (type). 
Collected by the writer Jantiary 2G, 1!)27. (loose Bay. Kaikoura, 
collected by the writer January. 1928. 

The species is characterised by its fine regular and numerous 
spiral cords, and evenly conical spire with obsolete shoulder and 
no peripheral ridge. 


Genus Estea Iredale 1915. 

Typo (original doaignation ) ; RiKtoa iOHtorophiln tVobnloi. 

E.stea semmdeafa (Hutton 1885). 

This species, originally described from the Wanganui Pliocene, 
is now know'll to the writer from Kecent localities. Specimens from 
off the western coa.st of the Great Barrier Island in 6-10 fathoms 
and another from 20 fathoms off the Little Barrier Island have 
been compared with Castlecliff fossils and are found to be identical. 
The colour as shown by these living specimens is buff, with the 
spire whorls tinged witli reddi.sh-brown. 


Genus Roya Iredale 1912. 

Typ(“ (liy iiKinotypy ) : Royii kermadeoeimiH Ireilulo, 


Roya sp. 

A single w'ell-preserved specimen from shell-sand at Tom feowling 
Bay is only half-grown. It is very close to the Kermadec Island 
genotype, but adult specimens are required before the specific identity 
of the New "Zealand shell can be determined. 

The New Zealand Bocent occurrence of this genus is mentioned 
ns Marwick (1931, N.Z. Geol. Surv. Pal. Bull. No. 13, p. 85) has 
previously recorded the genus from the New Zealand Tertiary, and 
has at the same time expressed a little uncertainty concerning the 
accuracy of his generic placing. 
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Oenu8 Folimces Moutfort 1810. 

Type (oiiginal dcaignatlon) : Polinicet atbus Montfort 

( s Natioa mammUlarit Lamk) . 

PoUnices simuie (Deshayes 1838). 

This widely distributed species must now be added to the New 
Zealand faunal list, as four dead shells, collected at different times, 
have been picked up at Gape Maria van Diemen by Mr P. Young, 
the principal keeper. 

The Cape Maria specimens are inseparable from Kermadec Island 
examples which have been determined as simiae by Iredale (1910, 
Pro. Mai. Soc., vol. 9, p. 71). 

The original locality of the type of simiae is uncertain. Pavanne 
and Chemnitz quoted “ New Zealand,” but Hedley has rejected this 
original locality reference as “ certainly wrong,” and has suggested 
that it ” probably indicates Cook’s voyage as the source of the 
specimens, so Cooktown may have been the locality of the type.” 
(Hedley 1924, Ree Aust. Mus., vol. 14, No 3, p 162 ) 

Genus Austromitra Pinlay 1926. 

Type (uiiginal deeignation ) : OolumheUa mbigmota Hutton 

Austromitra erccta n sp. Pig. 12. 

Shell similar to ruhiradix Pinlay 1926, but more solidly built, 
proportionately wider, with a shorter spire and heavy flat-topped 
spiral ridges in place of fine spiral grooves. Apart from two strong 
spiral ribs proceeding from about the uppermost plait, the rest of 
the pillar and fascicle area is without definite sculpture, being almost 
smooth. The colour is identical with that of ruhtrcuhx, \evy dark 
purpliali-brown, almost black, except for the pillar and faseiole, 
whi(;h is reddish-orange, li^^lorl8 about five, protoconch eroded. 
Spire less than height of aperture. Whorls slightly shouldered, 
angle at three-fifths height of whorl. Sculpture of spire whorls con- 
sisting of low', broad, flat-topped spiral ridges, with slightly narrower 
interspaces, crossed by distant axial folds. There are three spirals 
on the spire whorls, situated below the angle, and on the body- 
whorl and base there are nine. The axials number eleven on the 
penultimate, but on the body-whorl they become obsolete over the 
latter part. The four pillar-plaits are slightly stronger than in 
rubiradix. 

Height, 9 75 mm ; diameter, 4-75 mm, (Holotype). 

Holofype: In writer’s collection, Auckland. 

Habitat: Taupo Bay, Whangaroa. (Collected by Mr W. La 
Roche 1924.) 

Genus Biiccinulum Swainson 1837. 

Subgenus Euthrena Iredale 1918. 

Type {original designation) ; Fueua vitlatus Quoy and Gaimard. 

Bucdnulum (Euthrena) suteri n. sp. Pig. 6. 

Shell small, fusiform, and solid; sculptured with prominent 
spiral ridges and axial costae. Whorls 4| plus typical Euthrena 
type of protoconch of two whoris: tip smooth, followed by a half- 
whorl of axial ridges and another half-whorl reticulated by four 
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spiral riWets. Post-nuclear whorls prominently sculptured with 
broad flattened spiral cords having linear interspaces. There are 
four spiral cords on the upper whorls, five on the penultimate, and 
seventeen on the body whorl and base. Immediately below the 
suture there is a moderately wide, depressed band that is devoid 
of spiral cords, but bears three or more weak spiral threads. Axial 
costae eleven per whorl, broad and rounded, with narrow interspaces, 
not extending above over the subsutnral band nor below on to the 
base. Spire tall, a little more than height of aperture plus canal. 
Ajierture small, ovate, produced below into a short open canal 
Outer lip thick, denticulate within Inner lip with a distinct denticle 
above near the posterior notch, and two inconspicuous small ones 
below near anterior canal The holotype is light brown with the 
spiral cords irregularly blotched with dark reddish-brown. The 
normal colouration, however, is the top half of the spire whorls 
and a broad band on the base, white; the rest of the shell including 
the fasciole with the spirals marked out in dark reddish-brown. 

Height, 15 25 mm.; diameter, 7 mm (Holotype). 

Holotype: In writer’s collection. 

Habitat: Whangaroa Harbour in 10 fathoms (Mr W La Roche 
1922) ; Bay of Islands (Suter Collection, Wanganui Museum) ; Cape 
Palliser (Rev. W II. Webster Collection, Auckland Museum) 

This species is allied to rohustum Powell 1929 and colensoi 
(Suter 1908), but difl’ers in being much more slender and in having 
more numerous spiral cords. 

The specimens in the Suter Collection are labelled Trophon paivae 
Crosse, but there is also in this collection a photograph of one of 
these specimens, on the back of which is pencilled, “ Cantharidns 
andersoni Suter Holotype X -I.” The Cantharidns is evidently a 
lapsus calami for Cantharus, the genus in which Suter placed his 
allied species colensoi. 

Although this species has been labelled Trophon paivae by Suter, 
the shells are very discordant with his description and nothing like 
his figure of that species Further, Iredale (1915, Trans. N.Z. Inst , 
vol. 47, p. 471) has pointed out that Suter ’s description does not 
apply to the type of paivae, and he has proposed the new name 
Xytnene quirindus for Suter ’s shells. However, as no type uas 
cited, and Suter ’s pm vac was without doubt based upon a composite 
description, Finlay’s (1926, Trans N.Z. Iniit., vol, 57, p. 421) 
rejection of Iredale ’s quirindus as indeterminable is well justified 

(lenus Iredalula Finlay 1926. 

Type (original designation); Bela stt%ata Hutton 

Iredalula venusta n. sp. Fig. 9. 

Shell moderately large, elongate, subcylindrical. Spire tall, one 
and one-third times height of aperture plus canal. Whorls 7 plus 
typical protoconch of 3 whorls, tip small, inrolled, smooth, remainder 
faintly shouldered. At first the protoconch is smooth, bnt gradually 
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spiral cords develop and on the third whorl number eight. Also 
over the latter half of the third whorl the spirals are crossed by 
distinct thin axials. Post-nuclear whorls narrowly shouldered; 
sculptured below this shoulder wdth prominent flat-topped raised 
spiral cords. The spirals number eight on the upper spire whorls, 
but increas<' to nine on the penultimate, and there are about 29 
on the bo<ly whorl from the suture to the fasciole. The spiral 
sculpture continues over the rounded fasciole, but is much finer, 
closer, and less distinct. The intercostal spaces vary in width from 
a little less than the width of the cords on the upper whorls to a 
little more than their wddth on the upper portion of the body-whorl. 
Over the basal portion of the body- whorl the interspaces become 
gradually less and less until they are almost linear near the fasciole. 
Aperture elongate, narrow, contracted below into a short, open, 
weakly notched and .slightly reflexed canal which is inclined to the 
left and bent backwards slightly. Interior of aperture and perietal 
wall smooth and iiolished. Colour pale buff. 

Height, 29 75 mm.; diameter, 8 mm. (Holotype). 

Holofypr: In writer’s collection, Auckland Museum. 

Habitat: Off Cape Campbell in 40-60 fathoms, Marlborough. 
Obtained from the s.t. “ Futurist ” by Mr H. Hamilton, April, 
1926. This very distinctive species is allied to Plenrotoma (HemU 
pleurotoma) alticincta Murd. and Sut. 1906, from 110 fathoms off 
the Oreat Barrier Island. The Cape Campbell species differs in 
having ,inst double the number of spiral cords. 

Oemis lAiatilin Finlay 192(i. 

T\ |H' ((iiiyiiml (loviguatitm) : DaphiirUa cotKiumla Sutur. 

LiratiUa subnodosa n s|). Pigs. 4, 5. 

Shell small, robust, fusiform. Spire tall, a little higher than 
height of aperture. Whorls angled at the middle, 6, including 
conical protoconcli of two smooth w'horls. Sculpture consisting of 
W’cak flattened spiral cords .separated by linear interspaces, and w'ith 
a few' blunt nodulous axials which are distinct at the angle, but 
rapidly diminish both above and below' it. On the spire whorls there 
are nine sjjiral cords on the penultimate whorl in the holotype and 
9-11 in paratypes. On the body-whorl and base there are 23 spirals. 
The axials number 10 per w'horl. Aperture long and narrow, sides 
parallel medially, angled above and weakly notphed below. Outer 
lip thickened within, bearing five apertural tubercles, of w’hich the 
uppermost is by far the strongest. Ground colour pinkish-buff, 
irregularly mottled with light brown. Protoconch and interior of 
aperture unifonnly light brow'n. Some paratypes are white, mottled 
with a dark reddish-brown. 

Height, 7 mm.; diameter, .‘Ml mm. (Holotype). 

Holotype: Presented to Auckland Museum. 

Habitat: Taupo Bay, Wliangaroa (on under sides of stones at 
low tidi^. Mr W. La Roche). 
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This new species resembles Murdoch and Suter’s “ Pleurofama 
( Lewosyrinx ) ” eremita 1906, which is the only LimtUia previously 
known which has axials in addition to the normal spiral sculpture. 
From eremita, which is from 110 fathoms off the Great Barrier 
Island, the Whanjraroa littoral shell differs in being less elongatt' 
and in having fewer and more persistent axials, which extend over 
the body-whorl. In ereniita the axials occur only on the upper-spire 
whorls. 


Genus Antizafra Finlay 1926. 

Type (orifiinul deHignation ) ' ('olinnhrlla ptsaaiopsttr Hutton. 


Antizafra viven.s n. sp. Figs. 7, 6. 

Shell large, strong, fusiform. Spire slightly higher than 
aperture. Whorls 7, including an elongate-conic protoeonch of two 
smooth whorls. Outline slightly concave above, much inflated 
medially, and contracted basally. Post-nuclear whorls sculptured 
with prominent axials and interstitial spirals. The axials are broad 
and rounded and extend from suture to suture on spire w'horls, but 
become obsolete over the base. They number 16 on the body-whorl 
and 15 on the penultimate. The spirals are broad and flat and are 
rendered conspicuous only by the deeply scored linear interspaces. 
There are four of these flattened spirals on the spire w'horls, and 
the body-whorl has in addition to these ten spiral ribs on the 
anterior end, six of which are ctos<*ly spaced on the fasciole. The 
other four spirals are much more widely spaced (the interspaces 
equalling the width of the ribs), and these are situated immediately 
above the fasciole. Between the upi»er spirals and the ba.sal series 
about one-third of the body-whorl appears to be smooth, but under 
a lens, and with lat(Tnl lighting, five almost obsolete spii-als are 
indicated by exceedingly fine linear grooves. Aperture typical, 
rhomboidal in shape, produced below into a short, wide, slightly 
reflexed, and shallowly notched canal. Outer-lip straight, sharp, 
and thickened within, bearing five denticles, strongest above and 
becoming weaker in descending order. Columella short and straight 
ami, with a distinct basal fold. Colour uniformly light yellowish- 
brown, except for the apical whorls, which are tinged with pink. 

Height, 12 mm,; diameter, 5 25 inm. (Holotype). 

Habitat: Whangarei Heads in 4 fathoms (Captain J. Bollons), 

Holotype; In writer’s collection. Auckland.- 

This spedes is nearest allied to Marwick’s Anachis speiyhti 
(1924, Tran?. N.Z. Inst., vol.,55, p. 199) from the Pliocene of Petane, 
Hawke’s Bay. Two other closely allied species occur at the same 
locality, and the three have been separated by Finlay (1926, p. 431) 
under a new genus Antizafra. Prom speighti the !^cent species 
differs in larger size, greater inflation, and still further reduction 
of the spiral sculpture, the clathrate effect of the (jMiotype being 
almost lost. 
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The weakening of the epirals in vivem brings this species near 
to Zafra, but the type of that genus, which has not been %ured, is 
apparently without spiral sculpture, apart from oblique grooves on- 
the anterior end. 


Genus Phthne Ascamos 1772. 

T}pe ( ) Phxlim ap&ita Linn, 

Philtne anyast Crosse and Fischer 1865. 

This species name has appeared in our faunal lists before (Hutton 
1873, Cat. Tert. Moll. N. Zeal., p. 53, and 1878 Journ. de Conch., 
p. 41), but these records have been rejected by Suter (1909, Proc. 
Malac. Soc., vol. 8, p. 257) and the New Zealand species so identified 
described as a new subspecies, Phibne constricta aunformis. 

However, the writer finds that the Australian P. anyasi really 
does occur in the waters of northern New Zealand There is no 
mistaking mgasi, for it is a large mollusc, one of the New Zealand 
specimens being 78 mm. x 41 mm. with a shell 26 mm. x 20 mm. 
Further, the shell of angasi can be distinguished at any stage by 
its smoothness, that of aunforniis being spirally striated. 

The writer has a spirit specimen of an adult angasi from Mansion 
House Bay, Kawau, and there are in the late Rev. W. H. Webster’s 
collection, now in the Auckland Museum, shells and a stomaeh-plate 
from Orua Bay, Manukau Harbour. Unfortunately, in the case of 
Webster’s specimens, Orua Bay and Tasmanian examples are mounted 
in the same box with no satisfactory indication of the respective 
localities of each specimen 


l)EH(’RrPTION OF PliATBS. 

Plate 21. 

Fijf 1. — Aialacmea muliilvnm n. sp. (Holotype), dorul, 8.70 mm. X 6.1 mm. 
Fij{. 2. — Atalocmea multtlwFa n. jip. (Holotype), ventral. 

FIr. 0. — Atala<mea fttK/ilui Roweiby. Kaikoura Coast. 

Pig 4. — lAtaUlw Huhnodosa n sp. (Holotype), 7 mm. x 3.3 mm. 

Fig a.—Uralilvi mibnodoaa n. sp. (Paratype). 

Fig *).— BuooMitzlum (Euthrem) Hutrri n. sp. (Holotype), 15.26 mm. x 7 mm. 

Plate 22. 

Fig. l.~Antuiufra rwen» n. sp (Holotype), 12 mm. x 5.25 mm. 

Fig. 8. — Antieafiv tivens n. sp. (Holotype). 

Pig. 9.~Ire4aMtt venusta n. sp. (Holotype), 23.75 mm. x 8 mm. 

Fig. 10. — Thoristella ohathameima ooohiana n. subsp. (Holotype), 4.25 mm. 
X 6 mm. • 

Pig. ll.—Thoriitella ohathamemU cooJtiam n. subsp. (Holotype). 

Pig. \Z.-~Au$tromitm ercota ii. sp. (Holotype), 0.76 mm. x 4.75 mm. 
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Schitb ht»m the Fcn^bet Range and Adjacmt Couidry, 

Westom Otago 

By F. J. Turner, Otago University. 

liiead before the Otago IneMute, Tiovomber H, 1933; received bg 
the Editor, Eovember 20, 1933; wtied separately, September, 1934.1 

Introduction, 

For several years the writer has been investigating problems con- 
nected with the schists of Central and Western Otago and Southern 
Westland. Daring this time it has become increasingly clear that 
questions relating to the nature, origin, and age of these rocks can 
b(> answered definitely only when details of their petrology and 
structure over wide areas are known. It is therefore proposed to 
record the results of petrographic examination of schists from 
different parts of this region, especially the western portion where 
the relation to the adjacent unaltered rocks may be observed. 

During the past three summers, members of the Otago Section 
of the New Zealand Alpine Club have been engaged in climbing 
and exploring the high peaks in the neighbourhood of the Dart and 
Rees Valleys, north of Lake Wakatipu*’*. As this country is difficult 
of access and geologically unexplored, climbing parties were asked 
to collect rock specimens in stfu where possible, and in this way 
twenty-three accurately localised specimens have been obtained from 
various points on the Forbes Range, the northern end of the 
Richardson Range, and the intervening valley of tlie Rees. This 
paper is based upon a petrographic examination of these sjiecimens, 
and owing to the incomplete data available, is itself admittedly 
incomplete. 

The writer wishes to record his sincere thanks to Messrs 0. V. 
Davies, K. Grinling, A. Jackson, and S. Russell, who collected the 
material and made it available for description. At the same time, 
the hope is expressed that further collecting will be carried on in 
the near future by climbers visiting the adjacent mountain ranges 
of this inaccessible region. 

Petrography. 

(1 ) Albite-qmrtz-efgidote-chlorite-phylUtes. 

The rocks classed as phyllites are represented by five specimens 
from the southern portion of the area under consideration : — 
d*>No. 1469, Big Devil Creek, altitude 4000 feet. 

No. 1487, Summit of Pluto, Forbes Range. 

No. 2088, Bast Peak of Earnslaw, Forbes Range. 

No. 2089, Turret Head, Forbes Range. 

No. 9090, West Peak of Earnslaw, Forbes Range. 

"» See E.X. Alpim Journal, Vol. 4, pp. lBl-206! vol. 5, pp. 02-70, l0O-2Ofl. 

(Ill) Kuaibers refer to specimen* and wction« in the Oeology TVimitmeiit, 
Otago Univeriity. 
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In hand-specimen these rocks are fine-grained, highly fissile, 
grey slaty phyllites in which schistosity is highly developed, though 
true foliation*®’ is completely absent. In some cases (e.g., Nos. 2088, 
2090) relatively coarse (piartzo-feldspathic veins 1 cm. to 2 cm. in 
width cut across the schistosity planes. 

Microscopically the chief constituents are seen to be albite, quartz, 
epidote, and chlorite, which together build up a fine-grained aggregate 
of crystalloblastic grains, averaging 0 01 mm. to 0 03 mm. in diameter. 
These are usually accompanied b}’’ small but never important amounts 
of finely flaky serieite, while in two specimens (Nos. 1469, 1487) 
pale green to colourless aetinolite is a minor constituent. Owing to 
the small size of the grains, the properties of the albite, other than 
the positive sign and distinctly low refractive index (always less 
than for Canada balsam), could not be determined, so that the exact 
composition has not been ascertained. The epidote takes the form 
of minute xenoblastic yellowisli grains, usually aggregated into 
clusters, and is invariably a highly birefringcnt ferruginous variety, 
though in one instance (No. 2088) rare grains of clinozoisite are 
also present. The chlorite is a pale green, very poorly birefringimt 
type with jiositive elongation and negative ojdie sign, usually showing 
the characteristic auoinolous blue interference tint when viewed 
between cro.ssed nicols. Following Winchell’s (1927, p. 379) classi- 
fication it may be classed as negative itennine or delessite. 

Colourless sphene in rounded drop-like granules is a constant 
and .sometimes plentiful acees.sory; iron-ores are scarce or absent 
and may be partially replaced by sphene or altered to limonite; 
rarer minor constituents are ealcite (No. 1487), ai)atite (No. 2089), 
and tourmaline (No. 2089). The latter mineral is a pale variety, 
pleochroic from colourless to rather pale blue, and occurs in relatively 
large perfectly idioblastic prisms ranging up to 0.2 mm. in length. 

In addition to the recrystallised minerals described abov(', 
several of the idiyllites (e.g.. Nos. 1469, 1487) contain large relict 
grains, ranging between ()'2 mm. and 0-8 mm. in diameter, scattered 
])lentifully through the fine-grained reconstituted base. In No. 1469 
these relict constituents include brown and green hornblendes, quartz, 
plagioclase, and rare ilmenitc. The amphiboles show partial con- 
version to mixed chlorite and aetinolite. The quartz is slightly 
strained, b\it the porphyroclasts of feldspar have suffered considerable 
crushing, and have the composition of albite. The larger grains of 
ilmenite are rimmed with dense granular sphene. In No. 1487 the 
residual grains make up as much as 25% of the total composition 
and include both quartz and plagioclase. The former occurs as 
large clear grains with faintly undulose extinction, which have under- 
gone partial -marginal granulation. The plagioclase is now albite 
containing less than of anorthite; it has usually recrystallis('d 
as augen and lenticles of small clear granule.s, but in some eases 
the twin lamellae of the original relict grain may still persist, hi 


** The distinction between schistosity and foliation is eniphasist'd by Horkor 
(1M2, p. 203). 
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No. 2089 the only indication of the initial clastic structure is the 
presence of small lenticles and patches of gfranular quartz or feldspar 
which do not exceed 0 2 mm. in diameter. In Nos. 2088 and 2090 
relict minerals are absent. 

The quartzo-feldspathic veins euttinp: the schists obliquely to 
the schistosity are well shown in No. 2088. The vein-material consists 
mainly of quart/ (90'/) and albite (lO^Oi together with rare, 
vermicular, transversely fibrous masses of pale yellowish-green 
chlorite. The quartz and albite appear in the first place to have 
been coarsely crystalline; but the grams for the most part have 
been broken down by subsequent shearing, to a mosaic of irregular 
granules (averaging 0 02 mm.) which enclose partially sheared 
porphyroclasts ranging from 0 5 mm. to I mm. in diameter. 

(2) Qmrtz-alhte-epulote-cklonte-schistif 

The rocks of this group include the following specimens. — 

No. 1466, Ridge 4 miles South of Mount Clarke, Forbes Range. 
No. 1468, Twenty-five-mile Creek, Bees Valley. 

No. 1482, Big Devil Creek, altitude 4000 feet. 

No. 1486, Summit of Moira, Forbes Range 

No. 2068. Ijittle Ijoclinagar Peak, N. end Richardson Raug<‘ 

Macroscopically they are thoroughly schistose, finely foliated, 
dark greenish-grey schists, consisting of thin laminae, alternately 
rich in quartz and feldspar on the one hand, and in epidote and 
chlorite on the other In section they are seen to be completely 
reconstituted rocks with an average grain-size of between 01 mm. 
and 0 5 mm Quartz and albite (AbggAna to AbusAnj) together 
make up nearly 75/ of the total composition, the former mineral 
usually being somewhat in excess of the latter. Chlorite (delessite) 
and an epidote mineral typically are both sufficiently plentiful to 
rank as essential constituents, though the proportion of either mineral 
may in particular instances fall below 10%, Small amounts of 
serioite are invariably present, while sphene and iron ore are constant 
accessories. In one specimen (No. 1486) there are scattered small 
prisms of nearly colourless actinolite, whUe in two others (Nos. 1468 
and 1482) a brown pleochroic mineral, referred to the stiipnomelane 
group has been formed at the expense of the chlorite. 

In mineralogical composition the quartz-albite-epidote-cblorite- 
schists thus resemble the phyllites described in the previous section. 
They differ from the latter, however, in coarser grain-size, absence 
of relict minerals or stnictures, and development of a perfect folia- 
tion, so that they would seem to have undergone metamoridusm 
of a somewhat higher grade than the phyllites. No, 1486 is a 
relatively fine-grained schist (average grain-size := 0’06 mm- to 
0-1 mm.) with indistinct foliation, and should perhaps be regarded 
as a transition type between the two groups. 
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No. 1468 may be described in greater detail, as typical of this 
group of schists. The average grain-size is 01 mm. to 0 2 mm. 
The constituents are albite 45%<‘*, quartz 25%, chlorite 10% to 
15%, epidote 10%, sericite 2% to 5%, stilpnomelane mineral 3% 
to 5%, magnetite 1% and accessory sphene. The albite occurs as 
clear usually untwinned grains, the composition of which, as indicated 
by the optical properties, is not more calcic than AbssAnj (in sections 
perpendicular to Z, X to 001 cleavage = 21®; in sections perpen- 
dicular to X, Z to 001 cleavage = 14®; sign +; refractive indices 
greatly less than for Canada balsam). The quartz is in irregular 
grains showing undulose extinction. The chlorite is of the type 
classed by Winchell (1927, p. 379) as delessite; it is distinctly 
pleochroic from pale yellow (X) to moderately deep green (Y 
and Z), very poorly birefringent, and shows the anomolous blue 
interference tint between crossed nicols. The epidote mineral is 
elinozoisite with a birefringence varying between 0 005 and 0 008, 
and typically occurs as idioblastic prismatic crystals, often crowded 
with or closely associated with clouds of magnetite dust. Small 
flakes of sericite are unevenly distributed throughout the section 
and occasionally are interlaminated with the chlorite. 

A deep golden-brown strongly pleochroic mineral of micaceous 
habit occurs as irregular patches and well-defined laminae in the 
larger crystals of cMorite (PI, 23, Fig. 3), and is obviously a 
derivative of the latter mineral. The pleochroism follows the scheme : 

X = golden brown, 

Y = Z = deep golden brown, 

X < Y = Z. 

It is uniaxial and optically negative (in No. 1482 biaxial with 
a very small optic axial angle), with positive elongation, and a 
birefringence of about 0 016 to 0 020 as measured by comparison 
with quartz and albite. The mineral thus closely resembles biotite, 
from which it differs, however, in its distinctly lower birefringence 
(this pviperty being approximately constant in all specimens of this 
mineral so far examined). Further, it appears in every instance 
to have formed directly from chlorite and is totally independent of 
the presence of sericite, though the latter mineral may frequently 
be observed in direct contact with unaltered chlorite. The optical 
properties agree well with those of the ferruginous members of 
the stilpnomelane group. Thus Winchell (1927, p. 371) ipeords 
jeffeidsite as having identical properties except that the absorption 
is not so strong (X = colourless, Y = Z = pale brown). Again, 
Walker (1924, pp. 89, 40) has described a ferric " chlorite ” allied 
to jefferisite u having a hifi^ double refracti<m and yellowish colour. 
Stdpnomelane itaeilf has similar properties to those of the present 
min^l, but the birefringence is normally much higher (Hallimond, 


PvrmntagDs in all mum are rough eetimatea haied on mioroecopic 
inepeotion. 
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1924, p. 393) ; nevertheless, Shannon (1920) records a dark brownish 
green stilpnonielane with a birefringence of 0 01 5, so that this 
property would appear to vary considerably within this series. 

♦ 

(3) Actmohte-beariny Alhitt -epidole-nchists. 

The rocks grouped under this heading are confined to the north- 
western (piadrant of the area under consideration. The following 
specimens are ineliuh'd : — 

No. 1477, Ridge south of Clarke, Forbes Range. 

No. 1478, Ridge soutli of Clarke, Forbes Range. 

No. 1479, I'yraniid Kaddle, J mile west of Clarke, 

No. 1480, Summit of Clarke, Forbes Range. 

No. I'fsi, Hunter Creek, C|)pcr Rees Valley. 

No. 1485. Summit of Head, Forbes Range. 

In hand-specimen the albite-ejndote-sehists are fine-grained, giey 
sehiNto.se rocks, drstinetly foliated usually on an exceedingly fine 
scale. Typically neither schistosity nor foliation is so perfectly 
developed as in the .schists of the previous group. Quartzo-feldspathie 
veins sometimes cut sharply across the direction of schistosity. 

Microscopically the rocks con.sist mainly of albite and an epidote 
mineral, which together make up between and 90% of the total 
composition, quartz l)eing unimportant or completely lacking. In 
such rocks actinolite is constantly present in amounts between 1% 
and 15(1? , in contrast with the general absence of this mineral in 
schists belonging to the other groups described from this region. 
Chlorite (delessite) and sericite typically occur in minor quantities 
only, though rarely the percentage of either mineral may reach 10% 
or more (e.g., chlorite in No. 1484; sericite in No. 1477). Sphene 
and iron ores are tlu' commone.st accessories; the yellowish-brown 
stilpnomelane mineral not<*d above is present under similar conditions 
in two sections (Nos. 1479, 1485), while pale bluish-green and brown 
tourmaline is locally abundant in No. 1478 (PI. 23, Fig. 1) - 

The epidote varies in composition from a highly ferruginous 
yellowish variety with a birefringence of 0 03 to 0 04 (Nos. 1477, 
1478, 1479) to less strongly birefringent colourless types approach- 
ing clinozoisite (Nos. 1480 and 1484). Indeed, the composition may 
vary within the limits of a single section. The albite is very poor 
in anorthite and is never more calcic than AbesAus. The remaining 
minerals have the same [)roperties as in the schists described in the 
previous section. 

No. 1479 is typical. It is a completely crystalloblastic rook 
consisting of albite 40'/, epidote 40%, actinolite 10%, chlorite 
(show'ing transition to “ stilpnomelane ”) 5%, sericite 2% to 3%, 
quartz 2%, and accessory sphene and magnetite. The average grain- 
size is 0 05 mm. to 01 mm. The exact composition of the albite 
could not be determined owing to lack of suitable sections, but the 
anorthite content is not greater than 5%. The epidote occurs in 
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coloarleHH grains and idioblastic prisms with a birefringence of 0-04 
(corresponding to 28% of tlie ferruginous epidote molecule and 1.’!% 
FeaOg). There are plentiful parallel slender prisms of colourless 
actinolite 0-3 mm. or 0-4 mm. in length, with well-marked eross- 
fracture. 

(4) Seneitic Schist.s. 

The following specimens of sericitie schists are recorded 

No. 1470, 4 miles above Twenty-five-mile Creek, Rees Valley. 

No. 1483, Upper Rees Valley (6 miles above Twenty-five-inile 
Creek). 

No. 2066, N. end of Richardson Range. 

No. 2067, Spur between Big and Little Devil Creeks, Richard- 
son Range. • 

No. 2069, IJ miles we,st of Lochnagar, Richardson Range. 

No. 2091, Lochnagar Peak, N. end Richardson Range 

These localities all lie within the western half of the map. 

Macroseopically these are highly schistose, well-foliated, greyish- 
green soft schists, w’ith lustrous schistosity planes in the freshly 
broken specimen. As in the other schists of this area, quartzo- 
feldspathie veins may sometimes cut across the 8j)ecimen tran.sversely 
to the direction of .schistosity and foliation. 

As seen beneath the microscope the distinctive feature of the 
.sericitie schists is the presence of plentiful sericite which usually 
makes up between 20'/ and 30%' of the total composition. Quartz 
and albite together usually amount to about 40%, albite being on 
the w'hole the more abundant mineral of the two; whenever the 
composition of the latter is accurately determinable it lies between 
AbnitAui and AbB^Ana. C’hlorite (delessite) is usually more plenti- 
ful than in the other groups of schists, though not invariably so. 
Poorly birefringent clinozoisite is always an essential constituent, 
and rsfsly is accompanied by small amounts of granular yellow 
epidote. Iron-ore is a constant accessory, typically in the form of 
clquds of dust-like particles concentrated in the clinozoisite-rieh 
bands and intimately associated with that mineral. Splicin' may 
sometimes be plentiful (Nos. 2069, 2091), but in other specinu'us is 
lacking. Less consistently developed minor constituents are the 
stilpnomelane mineral (Nos. 1483, 2066), actinolite (No. 1470L and 
calcite (No. 2091). 

The average diameter of crystals and grains of the easential 
conatitnents ranges from 0-1 mm. to 1 mm., so that the sericitie 
sehiata typically are rather coarser in grain than the rocks of any 
of the other groups. 

No. 2069 is a typical schist of this group, though the percentage 
of sericite is somewhat lower than usual. It is a relatively coarse- 
grained rock consisting of albite 30%, quartz 10%, sericite 15%, 
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chlorite W/i, clinozoisite 30^, iron ore 1%, and accessory sphene. 
The albite is almost pure, with an anorthite content of not more 
than 1%. (In sections perpendicular to X, Z to 001 cleavage = IS®!, 
and Z to 010 twinning plane = 74° ; in sections perpendicular to Z, 
X to 001 cleavage = 24° ; optically +, refractive indices notably 
lower than that for Canada balsam.) The mica is sericite with a 
small optic axial angle; the chlorite is ])ale greeu nearly isotropic 
delessite. The epidote mineral is poorly birefringeut (less than 
0 01) colourless clinozoisite, occurring as stout idioblastic prismatic 
crystals, often charged with dusty inclusions of magnetile, Sphene 
occurs both as large irregular masses and swarms of minute granules, 
in addition to the clouds of magnetite dust already mentioned, there 
are scattered larger grains of iron-ore altered to limonite. 

( 5 ) Quartz-sericife-e pidoi e-schint . 

A single specimen (No. 1481, North branch Hunter Creek, 
Upper Rees Valley) among the material under consideration, falls 
into none of the four groups of rwks described above, and is there- 
fore best placed in a separate class. 

It is a fine-grained, highly schistose, well foliated, lustrous grey 
schist somewhat resembling the sericitie schists in general appearance, 
but not so coarse-grained. As seen beneath the microscope it is 
a completely crystalloblastic rock consisting of quartz 70%, pale 
greenish sericite 10%, clinozoisite and epidote 15%, pale green 
chlorite 3^ to 5%, and accessory fine dusty magnetite and rare 
sphene. Though albito was carefully looked for, it appears to be 
quite absent. 

(6) Siimmarn of Ptfroyraphtr Characters. 

The criteria by which the various groups of rocks, just described, 
have been defined are firstly structural and secondly mineralogical. 
Under the first heading may be included such characters as coarseness 
of grain, degree of development of schistosity and foliation, and 
in a few cases persistence of relict grains of clastic origin. The 
mineralogical criteria mainly concern variations in the relative 
proportions of the various crystalloblastic constituents, rather than 
variations in the nature of the minerals themselves. 

The grouping adopted above serx'es the useful purpose of 
demonstrating differences in chemical composition and to some extent 
in metamorphie grade, among the rocks under discussion. It also 
shows that there is a marked tendency for the development of 
several distinct assemblages of essential constituents. Nevertheless 
the boundaries between the various groups defined must not be 
regarded as sharply drawn, for some intermediate types are already 
known, and no doubt others will b(* recorded later when fuller data 
are available. 

Though emphasis has so far been placed upon the petrographic 
differences that exist between the different groups, it is equally 
important to note certain constant characteristics that pertain to 
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all the rocks described, stamping them as members of a single rock- 
series, with a common tectonic and metamorphic history, and all 
of similar origin. Some of the most important of these constant 
characters may be summarised thus: — 

(a) Schistosity is always well developed, and except in the 
finer-grained members there is also perfect foliation. 

(b) The great majority of the rocks have been completely 
reconstituted, relict minerals being absent except in a few 
of the finer-grained phyllites. 

(e) Strain structures, especially undulose extinction in the 
grains of quartz and albite. are common. 

(d) Though there is a great variation in the proportions of 
the various minerals present, the actual assemblages of 
minerals, including accessory and minor as w'cll as the 
essential constituents of the different rocks, is surprisingly 
constant Thus albite, quartz, an epidote mineral, chlorite, 
sericite, sphene, and magnetite are found in almost every 
specimen, (’ommon but le.sK freijuently developed minerals 
are actiuolit(‘ and a member of the .stilpnomelane group, 
this latter being formed at the expense of chlorite. Still 
rarer accessories are tourmaline, calcite, and apatite. The 
optical properties of the chlorite are constant and conform 
to those given by Winchell for delessite. Tlie albite is never 
more calcic than Ab|)^Anr, and usually has a composition 
of about AbtfrAna. 

(c) In a number of specimens (belonging to all five of the above 
groups) veins of (juartz and albite, accompanied by minor 
vermicular chlorite, cut the schistosity at high angles. The 
constituent minerals of these veins invariably .show marked 
effects of cataclasis. 


Orioin. 

In a recent account of the .schists and other metamorphic rocks 
from a region whose southern border lies some twenty miles north 
of that umler ])resent consideration, the writer (Turner, 19113) 
described a series of quartzo-feldspathic schists, the least meta- 
morphosed members of which have many characters in common 
with those from the Forbes Range and surrounding country, though 
differing in petrographic detail. Indeed, the schists of the two areas 
are continuous with each other. The conclusion previously reached 
(Turner, 1933, pp. 214, 215, 220), viz., that the schists are the 
metamorphosed equivalents of greywackes, applies also in ‘the present 
instance and need not be discussed further. 

The Course ok Metamorphjsm. 

(1) Nature and Grade of Metamorphism. 

It has already been shown (Turner, 1933, pp. 251-3) that the 
schists of western Otago and southern Westland owe their present 
condition to progressive dynamothermal metamorphism caused by 
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folding, combined with tlie eontact effects of invading granitic 
batholiths in the deeper /ones of intense alteration. The constant 
assemblage albit<^-tjuartz-epidot(vchlorite-serieite-sphene which is so 
characteristic of the schists of th(‘ present area, places ihem all within 
the chlorite zone. In this zone, representing the lowest of the three 
grades of metamorphism so far recognised in the Otago- Westland 
region, and remote* from the granites of the deeper zones, the 
metamorphism is almost purely of the dynamothermal regional type. 
Yet it should be noted that even here, as in the ehlorite zone of 
Westland fifty miles north, the occasional presence of tourmaline 
bears witness to the passage of boric fluids emanating from the 
subjacent granite mass. 

All tin* rocks described in this paper belong to Eskola's green- 
schist facies; furthermore, all belong to tliat sub-facies which Tilley 
(1924) recognised as eharaeterised by ehlorite-epidote-albite, in con- 
trast with the h()rjihlen(l(*-aeid oligoelase-epidote snb-faeies whieli 
corresponds to a slightly higher grade of tin*tanior[)liism.^^^ Never- 
theless, slightly different grades of inetamorphism may be rec(»gnisable 
even wnthin tthe limits of a single zone, among roeks of the same 
facies, and the rocks under eolisideration afford a elear instanei* of 
this. Though it has not yet been found possible to subdivide tin* 
chlorite zone, it is nev(*rth(‘less elear that the grade of inetamorphism 
increases from south-west to north-east within the limits of the map. 
Thus the non-foliated, often ineompletely reconstituted phyllites w'ith 
a single ('xception an* eonfined to the southern end of the Forbes 
Range, in the south-western corner of the map. While allow^anee 
mmst be made for initial differences in texture and com])osition, 
the phyllites undoubtedly represent a slightly lower rnetamorphic 
grade tliaii do the coarser, well-foliated, completely reconstituted 
schists to the north and east. The pres(*nce of even less completely 
altered semischists and sh(‘ared gr(*yw'ack(*s still further to the south- 
west beyond the limits of tlie map (on the western side of the Dart 
A^alley), lends further support to this vicw\ 

(2) Minerahxjiral Changes. 

The mincralogical changes involved in the metamorphism may 
be summarised briefly as follow’s; — 

(a) (Mastic plagioclast* breaks down to almost pure albite, witli 
the liberation of lime and alumina which enter into the 
epidote mineral. 

(b) Hornblende (in the one instance where relict grains of this 
mineral still })erHiHt) is transformed to a mixture of actino- 
lite and ehlorite, a reaction involving liberation of lime, 
alumina, and ferric iron, all of wiiich enter into the epidote. 


To avoid eoiifuHion it should be noted that the writer, in a paper which 
haa ap[)eared since the j)rogeut pBper wan eubmitted for publication, ha« suggested 
a Blight modification «>t TUley^g whenie, though thia ia immaterial to the present 
disenasion. (F. J. Turner, The Gcncais of Oligoclaw* in Certain Schists, 
vol, ]\x, pp, 529-541, 1933.) 
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The actiiiolite-bearing schists are believed to owe tlicir 
content of actinolite to similar replacement of now com- 
pletely destroyed hornblende and probably pyroxene also. 
This lends further support to the suggestion recently 
advanced by the writer'** that under some conditions 
actinolite may form from hornblende or pyroxene, even at 
the lowest grades of metamorphism within the chlorite zone. 

(c) Though the transition was not actually observed, it is 
obvious tliat in some cases the original amphiboles and 
pyroxenes of the parent greywackes have broken down still 
further to a mixture of chlorite and epidote. As pointed 
out by Vogt (1927, p. 410) tliis involves the removal of 
a considerable amount of lime, some of which has been fixed 
in the present rocks as sphene and occasionally as ealcite. 

(d) Clastic ilmenitc is replaced by spheue. 

(e) In the fine-grained phyllites the epidote is a jtUow, highly 
ferruginous variety occurring as xenoblastie grains and 
granular clusters. In the more coarselj' crystalline schists 
of slightly higher grade the mineral has rwrystallised, 
usually completely, as idioblastic prisms of colourless 
elinozoisite or more rarely as poorly ferriferous epidote. 
This may account for the clouds of magnetite dust that 
are frecpiently as.sociati'd with or even enclosed by the 
clinozoisite. Progressive decrease in the iron-content of 
epidote with increasing intensity of metaraorphism has been 
noted by various observers (e.g., Tilley, 1929, p. 185; Sugi, 
1991; Turner, 1999, pp. 240, 249), usually, however, at 
higher grades of metamorphism than those with which we 
are at i)resent concerned. 

(f) Crystallisation of a brown pleochroic .stilpnomelane mineral 
appears from the available literature to be a sufficiently 
unusual feature to deser%’e fuller comment. 

The mineral was at first mistaken for biotite, which "it closely 
resembles but for minor differences in the optical properties, especially 
a distinctly lower birefringence. However, both in the area under 
discussion and throughout an extensive region further south-west, 
the mineral in question appears in rocks representing an extremely 
low grade of metamorphism, whereas brown biotile is always developed 
only when a ranch more advanced grade is reached (e.g., Barrpw, 1912, 
p. 2; Barker, 1992, p. 214; Turner, 1993, pp. 239, 240). Finally, 
the characteristic mode of occurrence of the mineral in question, as 
a direct derivative of chlorite in no way dependent upon the presence 
or proximity of sericite, is itself strong evidence against identification 
as biotite. 


"• Op. cH., Gcol. Jlfoff.. 1033. p. S84. 

The mineral is quite diatinct from the green biotite that often makes an 
early appearance in green Bchiate within the chlorite zone. 
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Haliimond (1924) haa suggested that stilpnomelane may play 
an important part in schists originating by metamorphism of 
sediments containing abundant ferruginous chlorite but little sericite. 
According to Winchell (1927. p. 379), delessite such as that of Ae 
schists under discussion is a relatively ferruginous variety of chlorite. 
Comparison of the compositions of delessite and stilpnomelane as 
given by Winchell shows that the latter may well have originated 
by a change involving complete oxidation of the ferrous iron present 
in the chlorite. Possibly in the schists described above a further 
supply of available iron in the magnetite has also been utilised. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the presence of leverrierite, 
an aluminous member of the stilpnomelane group, as a erystalloblastic 
mineral in sericite-schists has been demonstrated clearly by C S 
Corbett (1925). 

(3) structural Changes. 

Four successive stages of structural evolution may be recognised, 
characterised respectively by the following processes: Cataclasis of 
the original mineral grains, erystalloblastic growth of the recon- 
stituted minerals, formation of transgressive quart zo-feldspathic 
veins, and finally a further cataclasis of the reconstituted minerals 

Judging from the persistence of strained, partially altered relict 
grains of clastic origin only in the fine-grained phyllites (the 
least metamorphosed rocks), reduction of grain-size by cataclastic 
degradation of the constituent.s of the original s(*dimenfory rock is 
the main feature of the earliest stage in metamorphism. This purely 
mechanical effect is accompanied by completi' chemical reconstitution 
of the rock, and simultaneous development of schistosity. Thus the 
initial coarse-grained greywaeke is transformed into a phyllite con- 
sisting of an assemblage of minerals in mutual equilibrium under 
intense stress. It is of course probable that some of the phyllitic 
rocks owe their fine grain to correspondingly fine grain in the 
parent sediment, but in the majority of the cases examined, cataclasis 
appears to be the responsible factor. 

The second stage (not shown in rocks from the south-western 
corner of the map) involves the erystalloblastic growth of the 
previously crushed, largely reconstituted mineral grains. By this 
process relict grains disappear as the new assemblage attains 
equilibrium, mineral grains increase in size, the grains of those 
minerals which are placed high in the erystalloblastic series (sphene, 
epidote, clinozoisite. actinolite) assume idioblastie outlines, and 
foliation i.s developed parallel to the schistosity by a process of 
metamorphic diffusion. The resultant rocks are schists as dis- 
tinguished from the phyllites of lower grade. Sporadic introduction 
of tourmaline may be assigned to this stage. The orientation of the 
tourmaline prisms with their long axes in the plane of schistosity 
may be due to growth either under stress (compare Harker, 193^ 
p. 194) or according to Sander’s principle of mimetic crystallisation 
after cessation of deformation (compare Knopf, 1933, pp. 461, 462). 
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Following upon the ceBsation of the above processes, which, 
taken in conjunction, constitute the main phase of metamorphism, 
Oomes a minor phase characterised by the formation of quartz-albite 
veins cutting transversely across the schistosity and foliation. The 
occurrence of similar veins is a familiar feature of a number of 
regionally metamorphosed areas. They are usually attributed (e.g., 
Tilley, 1923, pp. 194, 195, 204) to segregation of quartz and albite 
derived from the surrounding schist, under the influence of circulat- 
ing waters after the cessation of metamorphism. This explanation 
accords well with the observed facts in the area under discussion. 
The fact that the veins run obliquely to the schistosity suggests 
that they were formed long subsequently to the main metamorphism, 
when a new system of stresses influenced the rock mass. 

A final phase of relatively mild, purely dynamic metamorphism 
IS clearly indicated by the marked cataelastic effects shown by the 
vein material. The undulose extinction so frequently observiMl in 
the constituent grains of the schists themselves .should probably be 
correlated with this final movement. 

(4) Evidence of Repeated Metamorphism. 

The writer has recently discussed the available evidence as to 
the period at which metamorphism of the schists of Otago and 
Westland took place, and has advanced the tentative view that the 
main metamorphism occurred in Palaeozoic times, and was followed 
by relatively mild epi-zone changes accompanying the Hokonui 
orogeny of the Early Cretaceous (Turner, 1933, pp. 255, 256). On 
this assumption, while the main metamorphism of the rocks described 
in this paper may be assigned to the Palaeozoic Era, the writer sees 
in the later phases of quartz-albite veining and minor cataclasis, 
the much less pronounced changes accompanying the Hokonui 
deformation. 

It must be borne in mind that the effects of polymetamorphism 
of this type, where both phases of metamorphism have been of 
relatively low grade, are difficult to detect with certainty, for the 
second metamorphism is unaccompanied by retrogressive mineralogical 
changes, and the evidence is purely structural. In emphasising the 
diflSioulty of interpreting evidence of this type Eleanora Knopf 
(1933, p. 462) writes as follows: “. . . An area of phyllonites may 
show more than one phase of deformation, yet these different stress 
conditions may have belonged to one and the same period nf pro- 
gressive metamorphism. But, on the other hand, the regional study 
may show up in some rocks relics of a higher rank metamorphism 
than the present, which would indicate that the recorded changes 
in stress are associated with polymetamorphiam. ” Thus while the 
structural evidence recorded above indicates pronounced changes in 
stress conditions during, the metamorphic history of the present 
rocks, this taken alone does not neeessarily imply the existence of 
more than one metamorphism. But taken in conjunction with the 
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marked evidences of retrogressive metamorphiam observed in south- 
ern Westland (Turner, 1933, pp. 249-251), it does afford strong 
corroboration to tlie view that there has been widespread repeated 
meta morphism in the Otago-Westland region. 
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iNTRODt'CTlON. 

Korthalsella is a genus of small parasitic plants including 15-20 
known spp., which range from India and Malaya southwards and 
eastwards, to New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands. There are 
three New Zealand species — Korthalsella Lindsayi Engl, K. salicorni- 
oides Van Tiegh., and K. clavata Cheesem. The first mention of 
any of these plants comes in Hooker’s “ Flora Novae Zelandiae,” 
where Korthalsella salicornioides is described under the name Viscwm 
salicornioides Hook. Hooker had st'en only plants without flowers 
or fruits, and his description is of the vegetative parts only, though 
he includes a shrewd guess that the “ flowers will probably be found 
to be very small and to be sunk in the tips of the joints : the perianth 
to be of four valvate petals with a cellular, porous, amorphous anther 
adnate to the face of each petal, the pollen lodged in the cells of 
the anther” (Hooker, 1853). 

At this time the plant was known only from the Bay of Islands 
in the North Island. It was perhaps its rarity and evident peculiarity 
that led Hooker to indulge in such a detailed forecast. In the 
” Handbook of the New Zealand Flora ” brought out by him eleven 
years later, K. salicornioides and Lindsayi Are both listed as Twcttm 
■pp. (Hboker, 1864, p. 108). This time, with actual material to 
hand, Hooker was not nearly so detailed in his descriptions of the 
flowers. For Viscum Lindsayi he states: ” Flowers very minute, 
whorled on the joints of the peduncle, perianth three lobed, lobes 
persistent,” and for yiscum salieornioides: ” Flowers A'ery minute, 
Solitary or few together in the tips of the upper joints: perianth 
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three lobed, lobes persistent” Korthalsella clavata was first dis- 
covered in 1876 by Kirk and Enys in the Castle Hill Basin, Canter- 
bury, on Coproma propmqua. The plant was neither in flower nor 
in fruit. In 1891, they found it again in the same district in 
another locality on Aristotetia fruiicosa, this time in fruit. Kirk 
published a description of it in the Trans N.Z. Inst., 1892. In the 
first edition of Cheeseman's ‘‘Flora of New Zealand” the three 
species are listed under the generic name Viscum (1906, p. 261); 
A note in the Appendix (p. 1151) refers to Van Tieghem’s Memoirs 
on the Loranthaceae, in which are recognised many more genera for 
the family than are accepted in Engler and Prantl’s ‘‘ Pflanzen- 
familien.” Unfortunately, 1 have not had access to Van Tieghem's 
Memoirs, and do not know the grounds on which he separated out 
the genus Korthalsella. In the second edition of Cheeseman ’s Manual 
(1925) Van Tieghem’s generic name is adopted, though no reason 
is given for making this change, and we have Korthalsella salicorni- 
oules, K. Lindsayi, and K. clavata established. 

Chee.senian follows Kirk and ranks K. clavata as a separate 
species, but includes the reservation that he personally suspects that 
it is merely a variety of K. Lmdsayi. Miss L. M. Cranwell, M.A., 
botanist to the Auckland Museum, was kind enough to send the 
writer all Cheeseman’s herbarium material and also some collected 
recently by herself at Castle Hill. This has been carefully examined, 
and the conclusion drawn that K, clavata is a distinct species inter- 
mediate in most respects between the other two. 

The work on which this thesis is based was carried out in the 
Botany Laboratory of the University of Otago, Dunedin. The author 
wishes to express her thanks to Dr J. E. Holloway for his help and 
encouragement throughout. 


Material and Methods. 

Korthalsella Lindsay < and salicornioides are regarded as fairly 
rare plants. ‘‘Although they occur throughout the whole length of 
the North and South Islands of New Zealand, they are everywhere 
local and rarely occur in any great quantity,” (Cheeseman, 1910, 
p. 182.) Much of the hills around Dunedin, where the present 
investigation was carried out, is covered with Leptospermum ericoides 
scrub, but K. salicorniotdes occurs on the Leptospermunt in only 
a few definite localitic's : it seldom occurs on anything but 
Leptospermum, though it has been reported also on Oaultheria and 
Draeophyllum. Similarly, K. Lindsayi, which occurs on a greater 
variety of shrubs— Cheeseman (1925) lists; Sophora, Melieope, 
Metrodderos, Myrtus, Coprosma, Myrsine, etc. — is found near Dun- 
edin in the upper Botanical Gardens, on Helichrysum glomeratum 
and Melieope simplex, and also at one or two other localities on 
similar scrub. The infection in most of these places is dense, and 
there is no lack of material. 

K. cUwata is known only from Castle Hill Basin, where it is 
found on Aiistotelia fruiicosa, Discaria, and Coprosma. 
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Fresh material of K. Lindsayi and JSC. saltcormotdes was collected, 
and killed and fixed on the spot. Inflorescences for the various 
stages of floral and fruit development were fixed in Carnoy’s Fluid, 
using 95% instead of absolute alcohol. Chromacetic was used also 
for a few collections, but was found to be not so good as the Carnoy. 
Seedlings, stems, and haustoria were fixed in formalin alcohol. The 
material was imMded in paraffin and cut at 6, 8, and 10 /u. Double 
staining with safranin-gentian violet, and safranin-light green, and 
triple staining with safranin-gentian violet and orange G, were 
all brilliant after these killing and fixing reagents. Some of the 
later stages of fruits, with mucilaginous tissue, were difficult to 
infiltrate. The hard twiggy host stems with haustoria were found 
not to cut successfully after imbedding in paraffin. These were 
soaked in glycerin for two to three weeks to soften, and them cut in 
pith with a sliding microtome. This procedure gave very satisfactory 
results. Hand-cut sections were used for various micro-chemical 
te.sts. 

Flowering material was collected from the end of August on- 
wards. By the beginning of November it was found that the young 
fruits were forming. Seeds and seedlings were collected from 
January to April. 

All drawings other than those showing general habit were made 
with the aid of either an Abbe camera lucida or a Zeiss reflex 
drawing apparatus. In the case of the habit drawings dividers were 
used for accurate measurements. 

General Mobpholooical Characters. 

Korthalsella Lindsayi: Figs. 1 and 4 show the habit of the plant. 
It is small, branched, succulent, and perfectly glabrous, jointed at 
the node, which is restricted, while the internode is flattened and 
broadly obovate. The outer part of the internode is continued up 
into a collar round the node. The growing apex is protected by 
these collars, which fold over it in just the same way as would young 
leaves, but each collar is a ring of tissue, not a whorl of separate 
emergences. At the node inside the collar, branches and inflorescences 
arise, usually 2 from one node, but sometimes 3 or 4. There is a 
thick cuticle, and most of the epidermal cells are strongly leii^ticular 
on the outer walls, especially in the young parts. Only the very 
youngest parts of the plant look green. The older branches and 
even the inflorescences look brown. Sections of the tissue show 
that in the photosynthetic layer, which lies under the epidermis 
of all parts of the plant, are groups of cells filled with a yellowish 
brown substance. Hand-cut sections of fresh material were treated 
with FeCla, and also some with FeSoa, to see if these cells contained 
tannins. There was no colouration. With osmic acid this substance 
did not blaoken. It is probably then resinous. Some sections were 
soaked in alkannin tincture for three days, but there was no detectable 
reaction eithm* : this may have been due to the rather unsatisfactory 
nature of this stain, or to the resinous cells being already too coloured 
to rfiow any change. Pig. 13 is a diagram of a transverse section 
of an internode, showing the position of these groups of resin cells. 
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As observed at Dunedin, K. Lindsayi infects Hdichrysum 
(jlomeratum and Melicope simplex very densely. For example, on 
one branch of Helichrysum glomeratum there were 184 separate 
K. Lindsayi plants and also 5 plants on the K. Lindsayi itself. The 
obovate internodes of the Korthalsella are much the same shape as 
the small leaves of the two host plants mentioned, and this fact, 
combined with its more or less brown colour, makes it very incon- 
spicuous unless carefully looked for. 

The flowers are borne on definite inflorescences which are 
terminal, or arise as lateral branches from the nodes (Pig. 5). The 
flowers, which are green or brownish, are arranged in a definite 
way. At each node of an inflorescence there are 2 groups of 
flowers separated by 2 tufts of hair. Each group eonsists of one 
male flower, which stands out well above the collar, and four female 
flowers in a row below it, with only their tips projecting above the 
collar (Figs. 9 and 10). These groups arc arranged regularly one 
above the other at successive nodes, up and down the’inflore.scenco 
Pig. 11 represents a longitudinal section cut in the i)lane of the 
rows of male flowers. In some instances a decussate arrangement 
has been noticed : at one node the groups will alternate, as in 
Pig. 9 at the tip. This variation occurs fairly frequently. In one 
inflorescence it was found thal at one node both the groups were 
doubled, consisting of 2 male flowers and 6 or possibl.v 8 female 
flowers per group. This was quite exceptional. 

The vascular system consists of two separate main collateral 
bundles in the internodes, more or less fusing in the constricted 
node (Pig. 13). The separate bundles traversing the internodes 
give off nervures which supply the photosynthetic layer just under 
the epidermis. All the elements in the bundle have very small 
lumina. The tracheids are short, and are intermixed with the xylem 
parenchyma. This structure explains the brittle nature of the plant, 
which is very easily broken across. Vessels are not so common as 
very short tracheids, and are very narrow and mostly quite short 
also. The writer has not been able to distinguish any typical sieve 
tubes, and doubts if there are any. It seems that their place is taken 
by parenchyma -elongated cells, with rich cytoplasmic contents and 
conspicuous nuclei. In the older parts, at the base of the plant, 
the bundles are united to form a loose vascular cylinder — Pig. 36 
Pig 35 represents a single bundle in transverse section. 

Stone cells occur at any point in the plant and are to be seen 
in many of the figures. Crystal-containing cells occur commonly in 
the outer part of the flowers. These crystals are insoluble in dilute 
acetic, but dissolve in dilute nitric acid without the evolution of 
gas bubbles, and so were shown to be probably Calcium oxalate. 
These are common features of the Loranthaceae. (Solereder, 1908.) 

K. salicornioides is a small tufted plant with slender terete 
branches, branched to a greater extent than K. Lindsayi. Pig. 2 
is a habit drawing of K. salicornioides parasitic on LeptOspentium 
ericoides. The stems appear jointed, being slightly constricted at 
each node. The outer photosynthetic and succulent part of the stem 
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is continued as a collar, which enslieathes the actual node and the 
lower end of the next succeeding internode. This structure is exactly 
analogous with that in Salkornia, where it has been suggested that 
the outer succulent part of the stem really represents the modified 
leaves from the node below, the collar then repre.senting the fused 
and modified tips of these leaves. The ensheathing collars, just 
behind the apex, where the interiiodes have not yet elongated, fold 
over, and protect the growing point just as in K. Lindsayi : this 
has the same effect as a series of imbricating leaf primordia. 

The vascular system is almost identical with that in K. Lindmyi. 
The internodes are traversed by two main bundles which give off 
strands into the photosynthetie tissue. Fig. 14 is a diagram of a 
transverse section of an internodc. At the node, the bundles give 
off branch strands to the flowers or fruits and the lateral branches. 
In the oldest regions of the stems at the base of a plant there is, 
as in K. Lindxajfi, a loose vascular cylinder. It is noticeable that 
all the vascular elements are narrow. 

Infection of the Lepfospermuw by this species is sometimes very 
d('nae, and in some eases a host branch is clearly affected detrimentall.v 
by the infection. Such a branch may be seen to bear dead-looking, 
leafless twigs. In one instance 88 distinct plants of the parasite 
w ‘re counted on a single branch of Lepiospermtim. 

Stone cells and crystals of Calcium oxalate occur throughout 
the plant as in K. Lindmyi. The epidermal cells also protrude 
strongly and have a thick cuticle. Cells completely filled with a 
bright orange-brown, supposedly resinous, substance occur dotted 
in the photosynthetie layer (Fig. 14). The same micro-chemical 
tests were applied to these as were carried out foi’ K. JAvdsayi with 
the same results. 

Unlike K. Lindsay\ there are no definite inflorescences, the 
flowers being boi’iie at the no<les towards the tips t)f tin* oi'dinary 
branches. Here, also, they occur iji the same definite group forma- 
tion of one male flowin’ and four female together, there bi'iug two 
groups to each no^i<‘. The arrangement of the groups at the successive 
nodes is alternate and oppositi* — a decussate arrangement — in contrast 
to the regular vertical rows in K. Lindmyi. Fig. 8 is a habit drawing 
of the tip of a branch bearing flowers, and Fig. 12 a diagrammatic 
drawing of a longitudinal section of the same. Whereas there were 
irregularities in the arrangement of floral groups observed in 
K. Lmduayi — an alternate arrangement oeeiirring in places— in K 
mlic&rnmdes no irregularities were found. As a large number of 
different inflorescences have been examined, it seems safe to conclude 
that probably the mlicornioides arrangement is the more normal, 
and represents the type from which the K. Lindsayi arrangement 
has arisen. 

In the Manual of the New Zealand Flora (Cheesemau, 1925) 
the floral descriptions for the species of KorthalseUa are very 
imperfect. This no doubt is due to the fact that those descriptnms 
are based on material representing a late stage of development in 
which fruit formation was well advanced. At the time the female 
flowers are fully developed only their perianth tips are above the 
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collar. They are, indeed, exceedingly minute for fully developed 
flowers, but sections show the embryo sacs to be ready for fertilisation. 
The male flowers are considerably larger and stand out well above 
the collar over the top of the female flowers (Pigs. 8-12). Cheeseman 
(1925) states that the male flowers are much smaller than the female 
flowers, indicating that fruit formation was well advanced in the 
particular shoots he examined. He failed to notice the regular 
arrangement of the flowers: as the fruits grow larger and project 
above the collar, the arrangement becomes obscured, especially as 
all the flowers may not develop, or some may be injured or knocked 
ofl' at some intermediate stage, so that gradually the definite nunibers 
and the regular arrangement is lost. In K. salicornhideB the male 
flowers persist for a surprisingly long time; they are usually to be 
found squeezed in between the fruits, which are clustered round the 
node In K. Lindsayi they drop off early after shedding their pollen. 

Korthalsella clavata is shown in Pig. 7. It has the general 
appearance of K. Lindsayi, but the internodes are more attenuated. 
The most definite distinction is that the flowers are borne in whorls 
at the upper nodes and not on definite inflorescences as in K. Lindsayi, 
though the upper internodes between the topmost whorls of flowers 
become quite small and terete, as they are in the K. Lindsayi A 
comparison of Pig. 5 and Pig. 7 brings out this distinction. This 
feature, as well as the more slender nature of its vegetative parts, 
determines K. clavata to be quite distinct from K. Lindsayi, and 
worthy of a distinction of a separate species. On the whole, it is 
intermediate in character between the other two New Zealand species. 
The habit is like K. Lindsayi, but more slender, while the flowers 
are borne as they are in Jf. salicornioides. All the material that the 
author has seen was in a well-advanced fruiting stage, and no 
flowers could be found. Thus it was impossible to determine whether 
or not the arrangement of floral groups is decussate or in vertical 
rows. 


Development op the Prx)WEES. 

The flowers, which are morphologically practically identical in 
the two species, K. Lindsayi and K. saUcornioides, grow out as a whorl 
of undifferentiated ovoid cell masses in the axils of the collars behiml 
the growing tip 

The female flower (Pig. ISa) is quite globular, three or, quit*- 
rarely, four pegs of perianth lobes appearing at its tip as the flower 
nears maturity with the sessile stigma between them. One or more 
embryo wcs appear in the centre of the solid mass of the flower 
Pig. 20 is a drawing of a median longitudinal section of a mature 
fem^e flower of K. saUcomioides. The embryo sac is not cut 
raedianly. It is seen that the flower is extremely small. It is quite 
sessile. There is no differentiation whatever into the typical floral 
organs. The sessile stigma is merely a receptive spot on the tip of 
the flower; its cells arc secretory and the stigma is sticky, pollen 
grains becoming stuck to it. The perianth p««8 are the minute 
protuberances from the tip of the flower encircling the stigma. 
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Vascular strands, consisting of one row of tracheal elements, run 
up the side of the flower out into each lobe. In the mature female 
flower there is a suggestion of different cell layers. The cells outside 
the vascular strands are fairly large. Those round the embryo sacs 
are fairly compact, except for those which directly abut on them, 
and which are becoming used up as the embryo sac grows. In later 
stages of fruit formation there is a more marked differentiation into 
layers. In the phylogenetic development of the flower each of these 
layers has probably been derived from a different floral organ. The 
position of the embryo sac with reference to the perianth lobes is 
inferior. The outer cell layer of the flower probably represents 
the fused bases of the petals, the three perianth lobes representing 
the free tips of these, not the complete reduced petals. Inferior 
ovaries occur in many different families of plants, but all are not 
morphologically identical Johnson (1889) and Thoday and Johnson 
(1932) have discussed reduction of the female flower for two species 
of Arceuthob%vni, Treub (1882) for two species of Lormthus and 
one of Viseum, and Van Tieghem (1869) for Viscum album. Prom 
these it is clear tlmt the Viseum female flower is more reduced than 
that of Lormthus Treub brought forward evidence m favour of 
the derivation of the former type from the latter. The floral type 
in Korthalsella seems to the present writer to be even more reduced 
than that of Viscum 

In Korthalsella one or more spore mother cells develop in the 
central dome-shaped mass of compact tissue, and a tetrad division 
takes place in each Linear tetrads can be seen, in which either the 
uppermost or the lowermost cell is developing into an embryo sac. 
Pig. 23 shows a linear tetrad Embryo sac formation appears to 
be quite normal Several embryo sacs may reach an advanced state 
in each flower. The number found varied from one to five. There 
is no sign of any definite arrangement of these, as has been noted 
in VLscim album (Treub, 1882). They may lie side by side in a 
group or separated by parenchyma At exactly what stage a single 
embryo sac becomes domiiiant is hard to say. In the youngest stages 
of fertilised embryo sacs only one is left, the others having degener- 
ated. The cytoplasm in the mature embryo sac is richly stocked 
with highly refractive globules. Although the flower is so reduced 
tKat the organisation of even the ovule is lost, there is, so far as 
these investigations show, no reduction in the embryo sac. 

The male flower is perhaps the most peculiar feature of the plant. 
Pigs. 15b, 8. 9, and 10 show the outward appearance with three 
perianth lobes — much bigger than the mere pegs on the female flower 
-—folded over a rounded head in the centre of which is a pore, 
through which pollen (poll.) is being shedj the pollen grains adhere 
in a mass. Oheeseman (1925) states that the male flower has sessile 
anthers adhering to the perianth lobes. This is quite incorrect; 
he probably thought that the flower was the same as in Viscum 
album, but this is not the case. Pig 30 sho-ws a median longitudinal 
section of an unopened male flower of K. Lindsayi Pig. 27 is a 
drawing of a slightly oblique transverse section of an open male 
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flower of K. mlicornMi(lr)i, Hiid Fip. 29 shows a longitudhial section 
of an open male floM'er of K. HoUvornioides. The complete male 
flower has only one pollen sac, which is divided by septa into 
six pollen chambers. This whole structure is annular in shape and 
arises from the base of a short perianth tube. The central opening 
is a very minute pore, so that the outwhrd appearance of this annular 
structure is hemispherical. The pore leads down to the central part 
of the flower or receptacle, which is separate from the sac, though 
it abuts closely on it. The wall of the pollen sac consists of an 
outer epidermis, a subepidermal fibrous layer, and one iun<*i’ layer 
of cells: this wall is continuous from the circular outside margin 
at the base of the petals, over the top, down the neck of the 
central pore, and forms the bottom wall of the sac ; the fibrous layer 
is not differentiated in the bottom wall, but seems to extend for 
a longer or shorter distance down the neck (Pigs. 27 and •'ll)). 
There is a separate tapetum round each of the six pollen masses 
as Pig. 28, which represents a tangential longitudinal section, clearly 
shows. In an open flower both the tai)etum and the inner la.yer of 
ceils have been u.sed up, and also the epidermis outside the fibrous 
layer has disappeared, so that the wall of the pollen sac at this 
stage consists solely of tin' fibrous layer. The septa break and the 
pollen chambers become eontinuoiis. The circular wall round the 
pore below the end of the fibrous layer become ruptured, and an 
opening is thus made from the pollen chambers throngh the pore 
to the outside. The pollen exudes in this manner from the pore 
(Pigs. 9 and 10). Xo stages were observed in the present study 
younger than that shown in Pig. .10. Possibly the manner in whieh 
the ring-shaped pollen .sac actually originates would afford an 
indication as to how it is to be inter|)reted. In the light of what 
is found in the other niemhers of the family, it would seem possible 
that it represents fused .se.ssile anthers adnate to the fused petal 
bases. In Pig. 27 a bending in of the fibrous layer at the 
septa between the pollen elmrabers in two places may indicate the 
boundaries of fused sessile anther lobes. 

The condition of llie male flower in other KofthaliieJUi spp. 
should help towards an interpretation of this structure in K. Lindsayi 
and if. salicornwideH. I have not had access to Van Tieghem's 
Memoirs on the Lorantliaceae and do not know if an account of any 
of these other species is gi\-(*n. 


Devkloi'ment ok the Fruit, 

The fertilised egg is scarcely distinguishable from the endosperm 
cells which completely fill the embryo sac from a very early stage 
(Pig. 21). The embr>"o is an undifferentiate.d cell mass whieh grows 
very slowly at first, all cells resulting from divisions of the fertilised 
ovum going to form the embryo which soon becomes separated from 
the sac membrane by a layer of endosperm cells (Pig. 26), The 
endosperm divides fairly rapidly and enlarges at the expense of 
the surrounding cells. At the same time the cells of the fruit wall 
show a differentiation into layers. In the middle layer, from the 
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tip of tilt* fruit to the depth of the endosperm, but not beneath it, 
tlie cells become first meriatemmatie (Fig, 21), then elongate radially 
(Fig. 26). As the embryo and endosperm grow, these cells become 
differentiated as the mucilaginous elements, the individual cells 
becoming greatly enlongated. Their nuclei also become attenuated 
and stain with sanfranin as red streaks. The cell contents disappear, 
and the walls finally become mucilaginous, the whole mass staining 
very densely (Pig. 31). The embryo lies at the top (anterior) end 
of the endosperm and when the fruit is ripe protrudes from it 
(Pig. 32). The embryo cells are small, with large nuclei and dense 
cytoplasm, the endosperm cells densely stoekerl with .starch granules. 
The embryo is surmounted by a cap of parenchymatous tissue. When 
the seed is .shed, it consists of endosperm, »*mbryo, and the few cells 
of the cap, the whole surmounted by the viscid tiasue. It is an 
unprotected structure, lacking a true .seed coat. It is very small 
and quite unadapted to bird attraction. 

Many fruits fall off complete, the embryo, endosperm, and 
adherent mucilaginous cells liecoming more or leas shot out of the 
fruit t*oat through the broken end of the latter. In some fruits 
the tip is ruptured and thi> seed forced out through the top, no 
doubt by the swelling of the mucilaginous tissue. A certain internal 
pressure is indicated by the flattening of the innermost cells of the 
fruit wall (w in Pig. 32). but the fruit is so small that this is not 
very great. In all cases the fruit or the seed falls near at hand, 
many adhering to the parent plant itself. This highly inefficient 
seed distribution renders the plant incapable of spreading itself 
over any distance. The .seeds are produced in large numbers in 
proportion to the size of the plant, and these are brought to maturity 
between November and February. Each contains a considerable 
amount of stored food in the form of starch granules (Pig. 32), 
more than it would seem possible for the plant, with its restricted 
photosynthetic apparatus, to raanufaclure in the time. It is highly 
probable that the source of this supply is the host, from which carbo- 
hydrates as Avell as water and salts are taken. The path of this 
translocation is most likelj’ through the xylem, where there is a large 
connection between haustorium and host, and not through the phloem, 
in which it is verj' doubtful if there is any connection with the 
parasite. 


(lEBMlNATION AND HaUSTORIAIj ACTIVITY. 

The embryo is already protruding slightly from the endosjierm 
when the seed is shed (Pig. 32). It immediately grows oul to form 
a radicle which closely applies itself to the surface of the host. The 
radicle seems to dige^ its way through the outer layers of the host 
and grows into the vascular tissue, with which it at once forms 
connections. As the young seedling develops, a growing point 
becomes differentiated under a cotyledonary collar, which remains 
for a time embedded in the endosperm from which it absorbs the 
Stored food (Pig. 19). In K. Lindsa^i the seed usually sends out 
a short radicle which immediately applies itself to the substratum. 
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In K. salieornioides the radicles observed were longer and seemed to 
straggle along the stem until they grew into a niche in the bark 
(Pigs. 17 ami 18.) Many seeds fall on to leaves of the host plant, 
and when these arc shed the .seeds are lost. Commonly in K. Lindsayt 
they become lodged in the angles of the host stems. Seedlings of 
this species were found to occur much more plentifully than those 
of K. salicomioide!! : the former were also found not infrequently 
on the parent jdant (Pigs, .‘1 and 4), though this occtirrence is as 
much a result of the inefficient seed distribution as of the dense 
growth. Pig. 18 show.s a K. aaltcornioides seedling on the parent 
plant. When the K. Ltndaayi seeds become lodged in the angles 
of the branches of the parent plant they germinate readily. The 
young seedlings are readily distinguishable from the substratum by 
their light green colour, small size, and attenuated hypocotyl and 
radicle region, but at a somewhat later stage they are no longer 
distinguishable from an ordinary branch. No doubt if a careful 
investigation of many plants were made and sections cut of the 
branching it would be found that many K. Lindaayi plants are 
compound, eomsisting of two or more, parasitic the one upon the 
other. When, on the other hand, the .seed becomes attached to a 
flat internode its character as a plant parasitic on its parent does 
not become obscured with age (Pigs 3 and 4). In K. aalicornioidea, 
the seeds were found to be not so commonly in the angles of the 
Leptoapermuni stems as along the twigs, where they stuck readily 
to the rough bark. The number of seedlings of this species found 
later was not in proportion to the number of seeds that had stuck 
an<l begun their germination The rough bark is continually flaking 
off, so that, besides tho.se seeds which drop off or are knocked off, 
a number will be shed with the bark before the radicle of the 
seedling has grown down into the host stele. Notwithstanding, on 
some branches of Leptoapermtini the K. aalicornioidea was seen to 
be exceedingly plentiful 

The young haustorium penetrates the host and spreads out in 
a club-shaped head Pig. 37 shows a longitudinal section of a 
K. Lindsa/yi stem just above a node with a young haustorium 
penetrating; the haustorial head is indicated by stippled cell con- 
tents. The head of the haustorium enlarges by digesting the tissue 
immediately in front of it. Very soon bands of haustorial tissue 
begin to grow along the line of the cambium, both up and down 
the stem, and round the side of the stele. Pig. a transverse, 
section of a K. Lindaa/yi stem jiist above a node showing a seedling 
haustorium. The haustorium has sent arms round the cambial 
line of the loose vascular cylinder. Tracheidal cells in the haustorium 
directly abut on the tracheidal elements of the Stem stele. The 
cells of the haustorium along its margin are targe, with large 
brilliantly-staining nuclei These cells appear to be actively digest- 
ing the tissues in front of them. The extent of the haustorium 
in Fig. 36 is indicated by allowing the cell nuclei. Fig. 38 is a 
drawing of a very young haustorium of a K. Lindioyi seedling on 
a K, TAndaayi internode, the latter being cut transversely. Haustorial 
cells all were thin-walled and had large nuclei, much larger than 
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those in the large-celled part of the host stem, though not a great 
deal larger than those of the photosynthetie layer. The haustorinm 
is tapping the elements (C.V. and S.V.), which are crushed by its 
growth and have been separated from their fibre (f) by a considerable 
amount of secondary growth of the haustorinm (2°). The hans- 
torium entered the bundle from the side at the cambium layer. It 
digested the cambium and soft tissues of this bundle, and has since 
enlarged considerably in its place. A comparison of this figure with 
Pig. 35 of a single bundle will make this point clearer. The isolated 
vascular elements. S.V.. probably belong also to the xylem of the 
original bundle and have b(“en srirrontided by haustorial tissue. Pig. 
33 shows a transverse section of a Leplospermum twig with an older 
haustorinm of K. salicornioides. The haustorial tissues are drawn 
in detail; the tissues of the host twig are indicated by cross hatch- 
ings. The section is taken wl»ere the Leptospermmi twig is giving 
off a branch trace, so that there is a certain irregularity as seen, for 
example, in the contour of the pith. The haustorinm penetrated 
along the line of the cambium, which, as well as the phloem, it has 
completely eliminated. No phloem was to be seen at any point on 
this section between the outer margin of the haustorium and the 
periderm. The haustorial cells became meristemmatic, and a con- 
siderable amount of mixed parenchyma and short tracheidal cells 
has been formed. These are all linked up with the vascular system 
in the KorthdlseUa stem. At the side of the host stem into which the 
haustorium first grew there is the greatest amount of haustorium 
developed. Towards the far side of the stele there is an increasing 
amount of wood. The cambium here was the last to be eliminated, 
and would continue to be formed until the haustorium grew right 
round. The difference in the amount of wood at the near and far 
sides, however, represents a longer time than is represented in the 
age of the parasite plant, so that a fair amount of digestion of actual 
woody elements has taken place. Again the margin of the haus- 
torium consists of larg(* papillose cells Avhich appear to be both 
forcing themselves between the elements of the host and to be digest- 
ing them. 

Fig. 34 show’s in detail a jmrtion of a band of haustorial cells 
in’ a very young haustorium of K. salieornioides on a Leptospermum 
twig. The cambium has been digested away, and also the very 
young wood and the young phloenn Tannin in a wood medullary 
ray and in a few inner bark cells is black. The thick line along 
the phloem margin of the haustorial cells was a deeply staining strip 
of material, doubtless indicating active digestion along tha\ border. 
Cellulose tissues are drawn black; lignified tissues are cross-hatched. 
The nuclei in the haustorium w'erc large and brilliantly staining. 
The ovoid" bodies in the haustorial cells are probably chloroplasts. 
In one series of sections of a medium aged haustorium on a Lepto- 
tpermum twig the vessels of the Iwst were seen to be all occluded 
with resins or tannins along the advancing margin of the haustorium. 
The cells, which were being killed by the secretion of the parasite, 
vtere forming resistant masses in the tissues. Perhap the mistletoe 
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killed the wood parelK•hJ^na and the wood ray« faster than it eould 
dipest them. Their material broke down into these substances just 
as it happened in the case of cells killed by exposure in woiinds or 
cells east off in the bark. 


l)lS(’t’SSIOX. 

Korfhalsdid stilironiioidc.s and K. Lnulsayi are greatly reduced. 
This reduet ion i.s exhibited in the habit generally and in the very 
small size/)!' all the parts; in the structure of the flowers in whicli 
there are none of the typical augiosperm floral organs; in tin* lack 
of leaves; in the general simi)licity of organisation of the plant parts, 
and also in the eompletely undifferentiated embryo. The photosyn- 
thctic tissue is of small extent in proportion to tin* number of fruits 
matured, and is largely blocked by resins in the older stems. This 
must mean that the Korthalsflld draws manufactured food from the 
host- that parasitism has proceeded to a further degree than in those 
leafy Loranths which need to draAV only watei- iind salts. 

The great I'oduction in size of the fruit has led to restricted and 
localised occurrence of the plants, because all the seeds are shed very 
close to the paismt plant, and many on to the parent plant itself. 
(h\ K. Luuhtn)i, with its flattenwl internodes, this “ cannibalism ” 
occurs to a much greater extent than in K. salicornioides. This com- 
plete inability in both species on the part of the plant to distribute 
itself over any distance has resulted in its becoming confined to 
isolated districts. Where it does occur, however, it may be exceed- 
ingly plentiful. An indication of the slowness with which distribu- 
tion takes j)l8Ce is seen in the fre<|U(‘nt fact that some individual 
shrubs can be densel.v covered with one or other of the parasites, 
w'hilst others of the same kind within a few feet are quite uninfected. 

This tyja* of reduction to extreme minuteness of the whole plant 
and of its fruits has become definitely disadvantageous. It seems 
that these species of Korthalsella have passed the minimum of reduc- 
tion and must be on the road to extinction. They are no longer 
able to distribute' their seed.s any distance or actively to invade new 
ground. Their distribution throughout the length of New Zealand, 
hut everywhere rather rare and local, also points to their being 
dying species. 

Korfhahdla is not being eliminated by any competition. It is 
dying out of its own inefficiency. There is no competition between 
the host and the parasite, though there may be a certain amount of 
competition between several plants parasitic on the same branch. 
This competition cannot be a very strong factor in the survival of 
the Korthahelhi when infection can continue up to the stage it does. 
Another factor that may influence its survival would come into opera- 
tion if the extent of the infection prevented the further growth of 
the branch or absorbed so much of its food supply that it died. This 
probably does occur, but rarely, the writer never having seen an in- 
stance of a branch killed by KorthalsHla on it, although many infected 
plants have been examined. This fact is of greater significance in 
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larger paranitie species Avhich are more of a drain on their hosts. 
Competition between infected and uninfected plants dot's not occur; 
if uninfected plants are near enough to compete they become infected 
by contact witli tlie plants they would be likely to oust. Where the 
heptospermuiu scrub becomes invaded by other shrub sj)ecies, as 
sometimes happens, a new factor in the elimination of the KorihaU 
sella by tlH‘ elimination of its host by non-susceptibie species conu's 
in. 

These reduced characters of Korfhalsella salicornioUhs and K. 
Lindsayi can scarcely be interpreted as adaptations to anything. It is 
sometimes considered that para.sitism induces reduction. In most cases 
parasites are reduced or peculiar plants. It is argued that with a 
ready food supply the stimulus to form food-manufacturing organs, 
namely, leaves, is removed. But it is not (‘asy to see how a plentiful 
food supply should influence the formation of flowers, so that gradu- 
ally the organisation of the.se sliould become altered. 

In the Loranthaceae tliere are many peculiar and highly 
specialised species which represent, as it were, tin* twigs of a branch- 
ing family tree; the relationship between some is close; between others 
more cli.stant. Several lines of des<*ent can be 1 raced, especially in 
floral morphology, yet in all these sf)ecies the gemn-al habit is the 
same, and the type of environment similar al.so. In ail families difftu*- 
ent lines of descent can be traced. Where the changes of structure 
cannot be explained in terms of adaptations to an environment it is 
said that tlu're is a trend of dev('lopment in a family, that it is a 
case of orthog(»nesis. Ther(* are many characters in |)lants. especi- 
ally floral characters, which are totally inexplicable as adaptations 
and on which natural s(*leetion could not have been conceived to 
act, for example, the structure of the male or female flower in Kortlial- 
sella, Bnchholz (1 ) has ])ointed out a case of selection which is often 
overlooked, and which is of wide occurrence in Angiosperms as well 
as in Uymnosperms. In Korfhalsella there are several embryo sacs 
to each flower, but only one embryo to each fruit. A domination 
of one individual has oceurn'd, perhaps we might say through a meta- 
bolic character which enabled it to grow quickest. Every individual 
has a whole complex of characters, many of which are directly linked. 
At most of the critical stages in the life history there is only one. 
or at most only a few, controlling factors. It is at tlu' critical stagt‘s 
of the life history that selection occurs. Characters wliieh thus in- 
fluence but one stage, c.f/.. rati' of metabolism controlling growth of 
fertilised embryo sacs will be preserved, together with any characters 
to which they have become linkeii. It is thus conceivable how useless 
and even detrimental characters may become preserved through litik- 
age to other characters. The evolution of the plant must occur at 
all stages of the life cycle. The survival and continuance of iiseli'ss 
and detrimental characters in an orthogenetic trend in any line of 
descent, as the reduction of the flower in the Ijorantlmeeae, Is possibly 
to be explained by the continuance of a whole string of inter-related 
characters, of which enough are useful in the life history of the plant 
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to carry the others which are not useful or even disadvantageous. 
The balance between useful and detrimental characters is the margin 
on which the species progresses or retrogresses. 

SUHMiJtV. 

1. Tlie New Zealand species of KortkalscUa were first put in the 
genus Viscum by Hooker. Cheeseman in his 2nd Edition of 
the New Zealand Flora moved them into Van Tieghem’s genus 
Korthaisella. 

2. There are three closely allied species. They are small tufted 
parasitic plants 2-4 inches high, leafless and glabrous, with 
jointed stems, terete in K, salicornioides, and with flattened 
internodes in K. Lindsayi and K. clavata. The flowers are 
minute, borne m groups of one male and four female flowers 
together, two groups forming a whorl at a node. 

3. The female flowers are ovoid with tlmee minute perianth pegs 
at the tip, a sessile stigma between. They consist of homo- 
geneous tissue with 1-5 embryo sacs in a group at the centre. 
The male flower, also minute, has a single six-chambered 
pollen sac which is ring-shaped, and is considered to rejjresent 
fused sessile anthers adnate to a short perianth tube. It is 
a highly peculiar structure. 

4. All cells resulting from divisions of the fertilised egg form 
the embryo, which is an undifferentiated globular mass of 
cells; a viscous layer of radially elongated mucilaginous cells 
develops from the middle region of the fruit wall. When the 
fruit is ready to be shed the embryo has elongated and is 
protruding from the endosperm. 

5. Dehiscence is variable, the .seed slipping from the fruit to 
fall near at hand; seed distribution is ineffective. 

6. Germination frequently takes place when the seed is shed 
on to the parent plant, resulting in a sort of cannibalism. 

7. The genus Korthaisella is considered to be very reduced. 
The typical floral organs are not represented, the flowers 
being very simple and very minute. The small size of the fruits 
has resulted in inefficient seed distribution leading to localised 
occurrence of the plants. It seems that the New Zealand 
species of Korthaisella have passed the minimum of reduc- 
tion and are on the road to extinction. 
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Okhchiption of Tlatbs 

Fio. 1. — Habit drawing KorthaUella lAndsayi parasitic on Heliokrysum glomera- 
turn. Natural size. 

Fro. 2. — Habit of young plant of K. salicomioides parasitic on Leptoepermum 
erumdes. Natural size. 

Flos. 3 A 4. — Seedlings of Ji. Iiindsayi on K. Ijvndsayi. Natural size; s. : seed- 
ling; note also germinating seeds. 

Fig. 5. — Branch of K. Lind9(kyi with infioreecences in fruit. X 4. 

Fro. 6, — K. saltcomi&ides shoot in fruit. X 4. 

Fhs. 7« — ^Habit of K. olavata. Natural size. 

FlO. 8. — K. salioomioides tip of shoot in flower ; $ : male flower ; $ : tip of 
female flower; poll,: exuding pollen. X 10. 

Figs. 9 A 10. — Inflorescences K, Inndaayi. X 10. 

Fig. 11. — Diagram of a longitudinal section of a X. salicorn4otdtJs shoot with 
flowers; $: male flower; 9: female flower; eol. : collar; node: node. 
X 6. 

Fig. 12. — Diagram of a longitudinal section of a ii. Lindsayx inflorescence. 
X 6. 

Flo. 13. — Diagram of transverse section of K. Lindsayx internode; gr. res.: 
groups of resin cells; ph. t.: photosynthetic tissue; v. b.: vascular 
bundle; cort.: cortex; ep.: epidermis. 

Fig. 14. — ^Diagram of a transverse section of a K. salioomiouies internode. 

Fig. 15. — K. lAndsayi; a: female flower; b: male flower. X 30. 

Fig, 16. — Fruits (a) K. salicormoides ; (b) K. lAndsayi. X 10. 

Fig. 17. — Germinating seed of £. salioomioides. X 12. 

Fig. 18 . — £. aalicomdoides seedling on K. salicomioides. X 10. 

Fig, 19. — Section of germinating seed of K. lAndsayi; end.: endosperm collapsed, 
the food store largely withdrawn from it; rad.: radicle of seedling; 
cot. i cotyledonary collar still embedded in endosperm; g. : growing 
apex. X 110. 

Fig. 20, — ^Longit. median section female flower of K. Salicormoides; $t.: stigma; 
per.: perianth. X 110. 

Fig. 21. — Longit. median section K. Litxdsayi developing fruit in young stage; 
z.: fertilised egg; end.: segments of eudos^rm as yet without cell 
walls; V.; cells which are going to form the viscous layer becoming 
meristemmatio; st.; stigma; per.: perianth lobes. X 110. 

Fig. 22. — Young embryo sac K. LMsayi. X 235. 

Fig. 23.— *8pore tetrad in K. lAndsayi female flower; note faint nuclei. X 23.5. 

Fig. 24.— Embryo sac JK. salioomioides. X 235. 

Fig. 25r^l(0iigit. median section K. lAndsayi female floater. X 110. 

Fig, 26.^Lotigit, median section K. lAndsayi developing fruit; emb.: embryo; 
etuLi endospeim; v,: developing viscous layer, X 110. 

Fig. 27.— Transverse section male flower K. sdl%cotnioides> slightly oblique ; per. : 
perianth; pol. gr.; pollen grain; sep.t remains of septa between pollen 
chamhers; f.: nbrous layer; ep.: remains of epidermis seen in places. 
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Fig. 28 . — Loiij^it. .section unopened male flower K. Lindmyi; per.: 

perianth; pol. gr. pollen grain; tap.: tajietum; f. : flbrous layer. 
X HO. 

Fig. 20. — Longit. median section male flower of K, anlioornioides; per.: perianth; 
pol. gr. : pollen grain; pol. aae w.: pollen sac wall. X 110. 

Fig. 30 .— Longit. median section male flower K. Limlmyu pore: central pore; 

pol. gi.: pollen grain; t*. : flhroufi layer; ep. : outer layer of pollen 
sac wall; i. : remains of inner la,\er of wall; per.: perianth lobe. X 110. 

Fig. 31 . — Longit. mwlian section H. aalwomioides developing fruit; emb. : 

emhrvo; end.: endosperm; v ; viscous tissue; st,: stigma; per.: perianth 
lolye.‘ X 110. 

Fig. 32.— Longit. median se<’ti(ni of mature fruit of K. Lindsayi; at.: stigma; 

per.- perianth lobe; v.: viscous tissue somewhat collapsed in prepara- 
tion of section, emb.; embryo; end.: endosperm; cap.: parenchyma; 
cap; wall cells flattene<l by internal pressure. X 110. 

Fig. 33. — Transvei se section ot LcptoMpnrmum twig with K. milicorniandcs haus- 
torium siiirounding steh‘ of host; p. : pith of host atele; w. v.: >\ood 
vessels; f. . wood fibres; h. : haustorial tissue showing considerable 
secondary growtli X 4.'» 

Fig. 34 — Detail of vouiig J(. mlirorniokleit haustorium in Leptospermum, 
X 423. 

Fig. 3.). — Truns\ (m section of a vascular bundle in K. Ijindmiyi interiKnle. 
(Vllnlose walls black, lignifled w'alls cross-liatched. X 220. 

Fig. 3(1. — Trans\ el se section of K. Liiidttayi stem immediately above a node 
showing a .\onng haustorium; h. . partly .surrounding .stch‘ of host 
stem (st. ); lat. br. ; lateral branch bud; Ist col., 2ncl col.; two suc- 
cessive eollais ot the bud; eoh: tip of collar of the lower node of host 
stem. X .30. 

Fig. 37. — Longit section ot K Lindsayi stem with u seedling K. Lindsayi 
haustormm. Cell contents are stippled in the haustorial cells. X 90. 

Fig. 38. — 'I'ransv ei.se section part of a K. Lindsayi internode showing the young 
liaustorium of a K. laiulsaifi seedling. Nuclei arc drawn in the hau8- 
torial cells; c.v. and s.v. : vascular elements belonging to the host; f. : 
filive of Ivost sepal ated from the vascular idementH by sc<*(>ndar;y growth 
of the liiiistoiinm at the point marked 2®. X 90.’ 
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Some Characteristics of “Limonites” Used in the Cure 
and Prevention of Bush Sickness. 

By H. E. K. Gkimmett, M.S( .. and F. B. SiioRLANn, M.Sc. 


i\*ccvivc(l b}i ihi Editor, Mn}i 10, liKV) iHsucd separntrlif, {September, lOd). 


iNTRODrcTION. 

The liydratf^d oxitlrs of iron oornrrinji' in naturo liavo boon variously 
and sonirwliat indofinit(dy rlassifictj both iniiieralo^ieally and ehomi- 
eally. Po.snjak and Merwin (JDPJ) list tlio following? sorites as havin^^ 
been deseribed as minerals, statin^’* tliat awthitf* alone has been well 
defined : -- 


Tur^^iH* 

(loethite 

Lepidoeroidte 

IIydrofj:oethite 

Liinonite 

Xanthosid(‘rit(‘ 

Limnite 


2 FeoO.H H,(). 

{ F.‘,.( h H-O. 

:{ FivOa 4 HaO. 

2 F<-..()s 2 HoO. 

Fo.o’;, 2 II 2 O. 
F<-..()2 3 H..O. 


There are also Iwo anhydrous oxides, liaeinatite (Pe^Oa) and niaj?- 
netit(‘ (PeaOt), of which the latter does not concern us here. (darki‘ 
(1924) does not reeo^niise hydrojioethite, while Friend (1921) also 
lists esmeraldaite FeoO^ 4 Hod. 


From their optical, [diysical, and diemical studi(‘s of tlu‘ various 
natural and synthetic hydrous oxides Posnjak and Merwin conclude 
that only th(‘ monohydrate has a detinib* chemical ('xistence, occurring: 
in the two crystalline forms of < 2 :o(‘thit(‘ and h‘pidocrocite, and with 
various amounts of adsorbed water, in amorjihous form as limonite 
and the other supposed hijiher hydratt^s. Th(*y also tind turj^ite to 
be a solid solution of hydrous haematite and the* monohydrate. Weiser 
(192b) concurs in these views and concludes that the yellow crystallim* 
monohydrate prepared by these authors is identical with ^oethite. 
IFe also considers that the yelknv hydrated oxide prepared by Tommasi 
by the oxidation of hydrous ferrous oxide is th(» monohydrat(‘. This 
yellow synthetic hydrated oxide do<*s not lose water on prolont?ed 
boiling? at lOO"^ (\ and is only sparinj^iy soluble in concentrated acids. 
The red-brown hydrous oxide obtained by preeipitatiiifr a ferric salt 
with alkali is very soluble* in dilute acids, but is dehydrated ev(‘n by 
boiling? water. A brick-r(‘d oxide is produced by ])rolon^n*d boilinjr 
of ferric acetate. This modification is nearly insoluble in concentrated 
nitric or hydrochloric acids, but dissolves ’’ (sol formation) in 
dilute acids, beinj? reprecipitated by tin* addition of concentrated acid. 

Posnjak and Merwin (1919), workinj? with select<*d ty]M* 
specimens containing* generally less than 5 i)er cent, of imi)urities 
showed that in many cases the geological classification did not airn'e 
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with that found by analysis, the diserepanciea being generally in- 
creased by allowing for the water of hydration and impurities such 
as silica. 

With these facts in mind the difficulty of determining the exact 
mineralogical status of the hydrous iron oxide in the various deposits 
and preparations of New Zealand “ limonites ” used for stock feeding 
purposes, and which generally contain from 10 to 20 per cent, of 
impurities, can be appreciated. It is also apparent that the inode 
of formation may greatly influence the solubilities of hydrated iron 
oxides of approximately the same chemical composition. Naturally 
occurring hydrated iron oxides may be formed in several w’ays, as, 
for instance, by the oxidation and leaching of iron sulphides, precipi- 
tation from solution by alkaline waters, and the oxidation of ferrous 
carbonate by iron bacteria 


Experimental. 

Ore from four different sources has been ground and used in 
experiments on the cure and prevention of bush sickness. Tliat from 
Buatangata (Whangarei), much of which is earthy in texture and 
of light brownish-yellow colour, when crushed and screened with only 
a preliminary air-drying, has given uniformly good results.* 

Ore from Puhipuhi of more compact texture and darker colour 
appears to have given some good re^sults when treated similarly to 
the Buatangata product, but when finely ground in a cement mill 
during which process it was heated (as shown by the reddish colour 
and low combined water and from information received) and became 
mixed with several per cent, of calcium carbonate, it was generally 
a failure. 

Onekaka ore which is compact and dark coloured has not yet 
been tried in a merely air-dried and ground condition. Some which 
is known to have been heated was definitely unsuccessful in prevent- 
ing bush sickness. 

Feeding experiments with Okaihau ore have not yet proceeded 
far enough to indicate its relative efficiency when compared with the 
Buatangata material, but some favourable reports have been received, t 
The ground product is a duller brown than any of the others, but 
the analysis shows it to be high in combined water. 


• For a full account of tlic field evidence and previous literature, see article 
on “Control of Bush Sickness in Sheep,” by B. C. Aston, N.H. Jour. AgrU., 
June, 1082. 

t Since the above was written. Okaihau finely ground, air dried limonite has 
been found by Mr C. R. Taylor to be fully efflcacioue in preventing bush sickness 
iu sheep. 
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Complete analyses of the Puhipubi and Onekaka ores have been 

made by Mr Seelye and are given herewith by conrteBy of the 

Dominion Analyst: — 



Ftisiox Analysis ok Onekaka and PnHiruHi Oiiks by 

Mb Sbbxyb, 



Puhipubi 

Silica (SiOg) 



Alumina (AlgO*) 


2.54 

Ferric oxide (FegOa) . . 


71.25 

Magnesia (MgO) 


0.08 

Calcium oxide (CaO) 


0.65 

Sodium oxide (NojO) 


trace 

Potastiium oxide (K^) 


0.02 

Phosphorus peiitoxide (PaOg) 


0.40 

Titanium dioxide (TiOg) 


0.40 

Mange ne$c dioxide (MnOg) 


2.4^5 

Chromium sesquioxide (CiaO*) 


none 

Cupric oxide (CuO) . . 


not found 

Nickelous oxide (NiOl 


trace 

Cobaltous oxide (CoO) 


trace 

Antimony irioxide (SbiOg) 


0.04 

Arsenic trioxide (AsgOi) 


0.033 

Barium oxide (BaO) 


0.27 

Sulphur ( S ) 


0.16 

Carbon dioxide (Cog) 


0.40 

Moisture 


3.20 

Loss on ignition 


12.12 


100.52 

100,13 

Oxygen correction 

0.18 


FeO 

100.34 


Fusion analysis of Kuatangata and 

Okaihau samples made in 

this laboratory are as follows: — 




A/1115. 

D/1307. 


Ruatangata. 

Okaihau. 

Silica (SiOg) 

7.79 

2.17 

Alumina (AlgOg) 

5.24 

7.16 

Ferric oxide (FegOg) .. 

62.80 

67.45 

Alkalis (KgO, NagO) 

trace 

trace 

Calcium oxide (CaO) 

0.68 

0.56 

Magnesia (MgO) 

0.05 

0.13 

Titanium dioxide (TiOg) . . 

0.81 

0.62 

Manganese dioxide (MnOg) 

0.70 

0.24 

Chromium sesquioxide (CrgOg) 

not found 

not found 

Cupric oxide (CuO) .. 

0.08 

0.07 

Nickelous oxide (NiO) 

0.01 

0.01 

Cobaltous oxide (CoO) 

trace 

trace 

Antimony trioxide (BbgOg) 

not found 

not^ found 

Arsenic trioxide (AsgOg) 

trace 

trace 

Sulphur (S) 

not found 

0.10 

Phosphorus pentoxide (PfOg) 

0.82 

1.70 

Moisture 

9.59 

5.88 

Loss on ignition 

13.(M 

14.07 


100.67 

100.31 

It does not appear that such differences between the ores as are shown 

in these analyses are adequate to account for the great variations 

in their curative properties. 





TABLE I. 

The Cheaiical Compc^itiox axd Characteristics of Some Typical Limomites used in Stock Feeding. 
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T mn.<iactions 




Argils brown 

D/777 5 60 14*50 18,2 64.1 0.17 0 4 1 14 Briiwls Inowii Okitiiiaii. 

in fiebl. 

n/988 6.39 13.31 1«.2 06.8 <».32 1.0 107 Between Okailian. I ntevU-il 

Brussels brown in Oeld. 
ami Argus brown 
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A number of commercial samples of “ limonite ” having known 
histories in the treatment of bush sickness were therefore collected 
from farms by Mr B. C. Aston and Mr C. R. Taylor, Analyst’s 
assistant at Rotorua, and together with specimens of the original 
ores, were subraitttd to partial analysis and to a number of special 
tests in an attempt to correlate nutritional efficacy with physical and 
chemical characteristics, and especially with the rate of solubility 
under conditions resembling those which might be met with in the 
ruminant digestive system. 

The preliminary data obtained from a general survey of the 
samples are shown in Table I. In cases where several samples of 
the same or closely similar material were examined with concordant 
results, representative analyses only are given. For some of these 
samples no definite field reports are available; these, however, have 
been included, as they indicate the general uniformity of the samples 
received from the same source. From the groups indicated by the 
preliminary data, typical samples M'ere selected for further study, 
the results being shown in the subsequent tables. 

It will be seen that in the majority of cases where a sample 
had proved ineffective it was found to have both a low combined 
water and a high calciiim carbonate content. 

In the case of the commercial Onekaka sample with low combined 
water and low calcium carbonate content, no feeding test with 
unlieated material has been made. 

It is evident that if the rate at which the dilute gastric hydro- 
chloric acid came into contact with the solid particles of lick were less 
than the rate at which it could dissolve the calcium carbonate, the 
iron oxide would probably be attacked only very slowly until all 
the lime had gone into solution. It is interesting to note in this 
connection the great difference in conditions obtaining in the 
ruminant and non ruminant stomachs respectively. In the ruminant 
the pretreatment of the vegetable food in the rumen together with 
large quantities of .saliva results in the production of a consider- 
able amount of alkali carbonates. On passage of the liquid material 
into the fourth stomach a large quantity of gastric hydrochloric acid 
must be used up in neutralising this carbonate before the contents 
can become acid. In an actual case of a sheep still warm (killed 
less than 1 hour) the rumen was filled with ab^t 2 litres of green 
liquid (finely divided grass) having an alkalinity equal to N/8. 
The fourth rtomach contained about 500 cc. of liquid, also strongly 
alkaline, sodhat apparently some time elapses before neutralisation 
takes |daee. In the contents of a second stomach examined, an acidity 
of was found. As the gastric juice has only about the same 
normality, it would seem that it must eventually be considerably 
more diluted than in the case of the non-ruminant where only a 
slight all^inity due to the saliva has to be neutralised. It is worth 
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noting this point Avhen t"onsid(*ring tln^ fact that ruminant animals 
are much more susceptible to bush sickness or iron starvation than 
non-ruminants. 

In some experiments in whicJi the quantities of dilute (0.36 per 
cent.) HOI and of limonite were so arranged that the calcium carbon- 
ate present materially reduced the concentration of acid, an inverse 
relationship was found between the amount of iron dissolved and 
the percentage of (*aOoa. When the total quantity of the same 
strength HOI was so increased that the effect became negligible the 
amount of iron dissolved showed no correlation either with the field 
evidence or the analytical data. 

A case has recently come under notice where Ruatangata limonite 
only was used for slieep and cattle on a Tokoroa farm. After initial 
good results, a considerable number of sheep commenced to lose 
(‘ondition. It was then found that carbonate of lime had been added 
to the limonite Avith the idea of improving the lick. On omitting the 
lime good results w(»r(‘ oths* more obtained with the sheep. Oattl(» 
were not affected. 

Whil(‘, however, admixture of carbonate of lime may quite well 
be one factor in I’eudenng ‘‘ limonite ” unassimilable, it is not the 
only one, as is sIioavu by the case of the Onekaka ore* (heated). 

Results by the “ available iron ’’ oxalic acid method suggested 
by Seelye and adopt(‘d by Uigg and eo-AVorkers (1932) showed 
relatively high solubility for all samples, and the differences between 
those proved to be effective and those proved to be inoffeetive did not 
seem to have great significance (Table II). 


TABLE II. 

KKLA'ilVK Soi.lBIUTUS OF LlNKINITK S\Min.KH IN \/lU OXALIC ACID.* 


Lab. No. 

(/, 

Remarks. 

A/llJo 

11.4 

Ruatangata. coarsely screened. go(Kl results 

D/742 

11.:) 

very ftnely ground 

D/72j 

13.0 

representative sample 

D/736 

11.0 

ground in cement mill, heated 

D/771 

7.S 

Puhipuhi, ground in conicnt mill, ineffective 

Farmer “ H/* Atiamuri 

D/773 

H.6 

ditto. Farmer “F/’ Putaruru 

D/774 • 

!».8 

„ ditto. Farmer “N,'* Tokoroa 


^ Analynis by Mr 1). F. Waters, 


As it did not seem likely from these results that the differences 
in the availability of the various samples of limonite could be 
correlated with their solubility simply under varying conditions of 

* Bince thin paper Ava?^ written, an article by Higg and Askew haa appeared 
in Empire Journal of Experimental Affi^icuUnre^ Vol. 11, No, 5, January, lftS4, 
on ** Soil and Mineral Supplements in the Treatment of Buf^h SickneBB.” In 
a course ot feeding: experiments with aheep on bush sick pasture at Olenhop®, 
it wae found that good results were obtained with drenches of Nelson garden 

soil and iron ammonium citrate, A^hereas typical bu«h sickness developed in 
control group and the group drenched with Onekaka limonite. The conclusion 
ia reached that the failuie of Onekaka limonite to overcome bush sickness show's 
that “the supply solely of iron containing compounds is not sufficient for tlie 
prevention of ailment,'* At the same time, it Is stated that the (efficacious) 
iron ammonium citrate used for drent'hing was chemically ]uirc. ^ 
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acidity, it was tliought that some other factor, such as rate of solution 
rather than solubility at equilibrium, or susceptibility to redneinf? 
agents, might be concerned. 

In some preliminary experiments it was found that the stomach 
semi-liquid contents of sheej) had a reducing action equivalent to 
between N/lOO and N, 200 iodine. This is a matter of importance, 
since Johnson (1924) has .shown that ferrous oxide is much more 
solubh* in dilute hydrochloric acid than ferric oxide. Moreover, 
in the present investigation we have found that the addition of a 
mild reducing agent to dilute hydrochloric acid greatly enhancc'd 
the solubility of the limonite, while in a buffered acetic acid solution 
(pH 4.0) in which the limonite was practically insoluble the addition 
of sodium hydrosulphite not onl}' rendered the limonite readily 
, soluble, but within limits the amount (»f iron dissolved was directly 
proportional to tin* amount of reducing agent added (see Table 111 
and graph). It w-as thought that further information on the relative 
siu’ceptibilities of the limonites to reducing agents might explain 
to some extent the wide differences in the efficacy of the limonites 
as shown in the field tests. Three series of experimcmts Avere there- 
fore devised to evaluate the solubilities of the limonites, using as 
r(*agents sugar-hydroehlorie acid, acetie-sodiiun hydrosulphite. ami 
hydrogen sulphide solutions respeetiv(‘ly. 


(a) Solubihty of Lmtonite in Siigar-Hyilrorhlorie Acid. 

The reagent for this experiment was prepared by dissolving 
100 grams of commercial sucrose in one litre of N/10 liydroeJilorie 
acid made up from freshly boiled distilled AAater. In order to facili- 
tate ilfversion the sugar aa'ss added w'hile the solution Avas still hot. 
In the solubility test 0..') gram of limonite was placed in a 200 ce. 
conical flask with 50 ce. of the reagent and immediately stopj)cred 
with a tight fitting cork provided with a bunsen valve to protect the 
Bolntiou fom oxidation by air. After shaking the flask in boiling 
water for a period of 15 minutes, the solution was quickly cooled, 
made up to KM) cc. with distilled Avater, and immediately filtered 
through a No. 42 Whatman paper. After 20 cc. of filtrate had 
Iteen collected the funnels and filter j)apers were removed to exclude 
the'po.ssibility of further solution of the limonite, and a suitable 
aliquot taken for the iron estimation. It w’as found that by keei)ing 
strictly to the above conditions duplicate samples yielded concordant 
results. 

On reference to Table I it Avill be seen that all the efficacious 
samples (as judged from the yield of milk in the case of coaas or from 
increase of weight in tlje case of sheep) of manufactured Kuatangata 
limonite had a solubility several times greater than the averag<' of 
the relatively ineffective manufactured Puhipuhi limonite samples. 
The Onekaka (heated) sample also had a low solubility. It was found, 
however, that the Puhipuhi oro as mined had a low solubility as did 
an early sample of ground and apparently unheated material from 
the same locality Avhich was reported to have given good results at 
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Tifkotm oit cattle. Low flgurea were also obtained for the numi^ 
faetuved Ol^hao product A nample of the iron oxide (haematite) 
used aoecemfuliy with cattle in Kenya Col<my gave a very loii 
solubility. 


(b) TAe SoluhUity of Limonite in Acetic Acid-Sodmm Acetate 
Solution containing Sodium Hydroaulphite as a Reducing Agent. 

Elvehjem. Hart and Sherman (1933) have devised a chemical 
method for determining the biologically available iron of foods. Their 
method depends on the fact that under specified conditions an acetic 
acid-sodium acetate buffer solution containing sodium hydrosulphite 
will dissolve out “ available ” iron, while the iron bound in complex 
form such as haematin iron which is unavailable for haemoglobin 
formation is not attacked by this reagent. The chemical method 
yielded in the hands of these workers results in good agreement with 
those obtained from animal feeding experiments. It was hoped that 
this method would give a measure of the biological eflSciency of the 
various limomtes. Actually, as shown in Table III, when the limonites 
ire treated according to the Elvehjem, Hart and Sherman method 
ao differences between the various limonites were found, each limonite 
laving the same amount of soluble iron in equilibrium with the 
reagent. 

As the total solubility did not discriminate between the different 
imonites it was decided to measure the rate of solubility according 
:o the following method. 0.25 gram of limonite was weighed into a 
;esl-tube with 0.25 greun of sodium hydrosulphite. 20 ec. of acetic- 
lodium acetate solution (buffered to pii 4.0) were rapidly transferred 
!rom a measuring cylinder into the test-tube and the time noted. 
The test-tube was then corked as rapidly as possible and vigoi’ously 
ihaken until 10 seconds before the appointed time, when the solution 
vas filtered through a No. 42 Whatman paper, the filtrate being 
•emoved 10 seconds after the appointed time. In the ease of the 
15 seconds jwriod the filtration proceeded for only 10 seconds, so 
;hat the aliquot available for analysis amounted to less than 1 cc., 
lecessitating the use of a serum pipette. For the other time intervals 
i 1 cc. aliquot was taken for the estimation. The iron estimation 
pvas made according to Hill’s (1931) a a' dipyridyl method. The 
nethod as originallj- outlined was not suitable for the present 
nvestigation and certain modifications were introdticed. It was found 
Iiat the iron dipyridyl colour could be readily measured on the 
ijovibond tintometer. Measured volumes of standard 2M/10,000 
’errous ammonium sulphate were added to a measured excess of 
;he 12M/10,000 standard a <x' dipyridyl scdutiou so as to produce 
mnoentrations of iron varying from 0.0010 to 0.0060 mgm. of iron 
)er cc. On plotting the concentration of iron against the Lovibond 
•ed units a straight line was obtained as shown below in Graph L 
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GRAPH I 



The red colour within the liinitH of the concentrations measured 
is thus directly proportional to the concentration of the iron in 
solution. 


TABLE III. 

The BrnracT of SoDnrw Hvobosulwiitk on the Solcbiutt of Limonite is 
AN Acme Acm-SoDitM Aoetatk Borm Soiation (pii 4.0). 

% Iron Dissolved (as PejOj) at lEqiiilibrium. 


No reducing 1.28% reducing 2.6% reducing 8.75‘)i reducing 


Ub. No. 

agent. 

ogimt. 

agent. 


A/1115 (Ruatangata) 

U.O 

22.4 

36.5 


D/725 (Ruatangata) 

0.0 

23.1 

41.2 

52.5 

D/778 (Pahipiihi) 

0.0 

22.3 

412 

50.4 

D/844 (Puhipuhi) 

0.0 

22,0 

34.3 

54,0 

C/»l« (Owkaka) 

0.0 

23.4 

m 

Rarnplp all 
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TABLK IV. 

Thk Rate of Souiiii.rrY of Limonite in a pH 4.0 Buffer Huujtion 
(H)NTATN iNo 1.25% Sodium HYi)Rosri.pmTK. 

% FOaOa (liHHOlvi^d. 


IvhI). \(), I.-) 

30 

00 

90 HecH. 

5 iirnK. 

1 hour. 

A/jns (Ruat«ji>!ntii) .i.l 

8.9 

14.7 

18.3 

22.4 

22.3 

D/724 (RuatHu^ata) 7.H 

10.3 

20.8 

21.8 

24.5 

23.1 

D/773 (Piiliiptilii ) 2.1 

5.5 

11.2 

13.0 

20.2 

22.3 

D/S44 ( Fiihipulii ) . 1.(1 

3,9 

7.8 

9.2 

22.8 

22.8 

(7010 (Onckaku) 1.4 

3.7 

9.8 

sample all 
used. 

23.4 

23.4 


It will be obiserved from the above table that although all the 
liraonites reached equilibrium with the solvent in approximately five 
minutes they approach equilibrium at a different rate. The discrimin- 
ating factor between the various limonites does not therefore depend 
on the solubility at ecjuilibrium, but on the rate of solution. Under 
these circumstances the most suitable period of solution for a com- 
parison of limonites is the shortest period which can be accurately 
and conveniently measured. It was found that a 30 second period 
gave good agreement between duplicate determinations and could 
be adopted as a useful standard for comparison. It is interesting to 
note that the hydrosulphite method yields similar differences between 
the various limonites to those given by sugar-hydrochloric acid method. 
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(c) The Effcci of Hydrogen Sulphide on the Soluhilify of Limonite 
in Hydrochloric Acid 

It is well known that when liydrated iron oxide is treated with 
hydro^^en sulphide in neutral solution it becomes dark coloured^ 
HmS being removed from solution to form iron sulphide. According 
to Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied (’hemistry (1921 edition) the 
reaction Pe^Oa + xllgO + .IIIoS m 2 PeS + S + (x + 3) HoO, 
takes place in neutral or faintly acid solutions, while in weakly 
alkaline solutions the reaction is PcoOa + xH^O + SHoS = P(‘uSa + 
(x 4" HjG. In strongly acid or alkaline solution the reactions are 
inhibited. With natural hydrated iron oxides the extent to which 
the reactions i)roceed vari(»s enormously. The highly hydrated earthy 
samples take up largi* (juantities of H^S while the hard, less hydrated 
ores approaching haematite in composition are much less affected. 

In preliminary experiments the various materials used in the 
stock-feeding trials gave markedly different results when tested for 
their capacity for absorbing and after such treatment similar 
differences were apparent in their solubility in dilute (0.36 per cent.) 
hydrochloric acid. It was found that if the acid and H 2 S were 
added simultaneously very little iron was dissolved. The colours given 
by the fine suspiuisions of the limonites after treatment with H 2 S, 
when examined by reflected light, afford an interesting method of 
differentiating between the various deposits, the original colour of 
tlie sample (as affected by heating in the cement mill, or by fineness 
of grinding) a])pearing to make little difference. 

The following method was adopted for estimating the relative 
(‘fleet of H^S on the sohdhiity of limonites in dilute HCI: — 0.5 gm, 
limonite is shaken for 30 minutes with 80 cc. N/20 freshly prepared 
UoS solution in a closely 8topper<*cl flask or test-tube of 100 ce. 
capacity. 10 ec. of N, HCI are then added and the mixture shaken 
for a further 10 minutes. It is then filtered through a dry paper 
and the iron determined on a suitable aliquot. Duplicates WTre found 
to agree clos(»ly. Some typical results are given in Table V. 

TABLE V. 

Effect of Tkk.\tment wuth IhS on the Solubility of Liihonite. 


Colour of HjS % FcjfO, Dissolved 


Lab. No. 

Suspension. 

in 0,40 Hel. 

Reujarks. 

IV77I 

giey (purplish) 

7.7 

Puhipuhi, Relatively ineffective. 

l)/772 


5.9 

M 

D/774 

gre.y 

5,0 


D/838 

black (purplish) 

8.4 

»• »* 

D/440 

grey 

4.8 

,, Early grinding. 

~- 

grey (purplish) 

5.2 

„ Ore. * 

A/iiir> 

purple (bright) 

10.7 

Ruatanga t« . Ctood . 

D/725 

„ ,, 

22.0 


D/698 


22.8 


I)/810 


20.9 

„ Ore. 

D/742 

navy blue 

22.0 

Ground by Fertilizer Company. 

D/770 

purple 

20,2 

n ” 

D/1 502 

purple (dull) 

6.8 

Onekaka. Relatively ineffective. 

D/1007 

bright red 

0.5 

Haematite. Kenya ('’olony. 

D/1408 

imrple 

31.9 

“ Lux ” ini}»orted for gas purifica 


tion. 
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It will be seen that the solubilities given by this method follow tixe 
same general order as with methods A and B, but the discrimination 
between the samples is wider. 

Discussion of Sohthihty Results ohtamed by Methods A, B and C. 

Consideration of the results under sections A, B and C suggests 
strongly that the differences in efficacy between the various types 
of iron oxide used in feeding trials are a matter of degree only. As 
there are also degrees of bush sickness, both in the capacity of various 
types of soil for producing the disease, and in the response of the 
different classes of livestock on any one deficient area, it is evident 
that close correlation of field and laboratory data cannot be expected 
except in cases where feeding experiments with the different products 
have been carried out in one locality using similar minerals. 

There is evidence from experiments conducted by the Rowett 
Institute on Nakuniitis (Orr and Holm 1931) (a deficiency disease 
closely related to bush sickness and affecting cattle on the volcanic 
soil of Nakuru in Kenya Colony) that the quantity of iron oxide 
consumed is a very important factor in the prevention and cure of 
the disease The control and low iron diet groups showed all the 
typical symptoms of Nakuruitis. The third group were in normal 
condition, while the fourth group, which received approximately 
two and a-half times the amount of iron consumed by the third group, 
were in prime condition, having gained more than double the weight 
of that group. 

In the case of enzootic marasmus, an iron deficiency disease 
possibly identical with bush sickness and affecting the sheep and 
cattle of the Denmark district in Western Australia, Pilroer (1933) 
has shown that the curative dose of iron may vary enormously accord- 
ing to the iron compound used. The effective dose for sheep was found 
to vary from 02 gram to 1 1 grams per head per day for dried liver 
extract and Union ite respectively. In the experiments with ferrous 
carbonate it was shown that the availability of the iron differed 
considerably according to the source of the material. Whereas daily 
doses of iron carbonate in the form of spathic iron ore containing as 
much as 2.8 grams of iron were ineffective in combating the disease, 
Bland’s pills also containing iron as ferrous carbonate were effective 
in daily doses corresponding to 1.16 grams of iron. Experiments 
on calves with various iron compounds gave results similar to those 
obtained for the sheep 

As the bulk of the iron is excreted in the faeces it is difficult to 
account for the greater efficacy of large amounts of iron unless a 
“ large head of iron ” in the intestine is necessary to secure the 
absorption of the relatively small amounts required for haemoglobin 
formation, Morris (193.3) In considering the therapeutic value of 
the dried liver preparation Filraer has estimated that the addition 
of iron present in such a preparation would in the ease of his experi- 
ments amount to the addition of one-twentieth of the iron nori^ly 
presmt in the unsound pasture and it therefore seems unlikely that 
the iron content of the dried liver is the major curative factor. To 
exiilain this anomaly Pilmer has Ptit forward the hypothesis that 
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the effectiveness of the various iron compounds depends on tJie 
presence of some unknown mineral necessary for the metabolism of 
iron. In our opinion such a hypothesis does not seem to be justified ; 
for pure iron compounds such as iron and ammonium citrate 
effectively cure enzootic marasmus as well as bush sickness. Accord- 
ing to Reakes and Aston (1919) pure iron tartrate and iron acetate* 
are also efficacious in curing bush sickness. Moreover, a fusion 
analysis of the effective Ruatangate limonite used in our experiments 
did not reveal the presence of any element w'hich is not normally 
present in the pasture. 

In view of the greater effectiveness of ferrous iron as compared 
with ferric iron as a cure for certain forms of anaemia, Morris (1933), 
and in the light of our present investigations which show limonitee 
to be much more readily soluble in acid solution in the presence of 
reducing agents, we would suggest the jwssibility that the effectiveness 
of liver preparations as a cure for enzootic marasmus is due to the 
presence of reducing substances such as glutathione normally present 
in the liver enhancing the solubility of the otherwise unavailable iron 
present in the unsound pasture. Such a suggestion might also explain 
the enhancing effect of the dried stomach preparations when us(»d in 
conjunction with iron and ammonium citrate and the fact that dried 
pig’.s stomach alone gave no response when administered to lambs 
suffering from enzootic marasmus. The ineffectiveness of liver ash 
can be similarly interpreted. 

Although no field tests have been made in New Zealand to ascer- 
tain the minimum quantity of limonite necessary to maintain the 
health of the stock, it appears from the report of a sheep farmer 
at Puketurua, who obtained excellent r«‘sult8 when his stock were 
fed with the Ruatangata limonite, but poor effects with the Puhipuhi 
limonite when fed at the same rate, that the severity of the bush 
sickness was checked to some extent by increasing the inferior limon- 
ite in the salt lick from 50 per cent, to 80 per cent. 

In conclusion it thus seems possible that there is a critical value 
in the quantity of iron necessary to keep the stock healthy. This 
value would naturally vary witli the nature of the limonite and 
with the ruminant under consideration. Thus sheep appear to be 
more susceptible to bush sickness than cows. 


The Effect of Keating on ike Physical and Chemical Properties of 
Limonite. 

Apart from the earlier work of Fisher (1910) and the later 
and more extensive investigations of Posnjak and Merwin (1919) on 
the dehydration of limonite and other hydrous hydrated iron oxides, 
tiiOre appears to have been no precise record of the physical and 
chemical changes which take place when these oxides are heated. 


^ Pergonal commumcnticin. 
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Fisher has shown that in the case of limonite, water is lost 
rapidly below 100° and tlieri sparingly although continuously up 
to 165°, at which temperature the monohydrate appears to be stable. 
Above this temperature the yellow monohydrate decomposes to form 
red haematite. Recent investigations, 'however, suggest that a definite 
transition temperature of the monohydrate to the anhydrous oxide 
has not been established. 

Aetually tin* detection of ferric oxide hydrates is complicated 
by the fact that the hydration of ferric oxide is irreversible, preventing 
the application of usual methods such as the measurement of the 
vapour pressure of the hydrate at constant temperature where it can 
be shown by the phase rule that the composition of each new hydrate 
will be accompanied by a sudden decrease in vapour pressure. In 
order to avoid this difficulty Posnjak and Merwin applied the 
LeChatelier method for irreversibly hydrated substances to the study 
of limoniti* and related iron ores. The method consists essentially 
in measuring the temperature at definite intervals of time while the 
.substance is heatisl at a uniform rate. If no chemical or physical 
change occurs, a straight line graph is obtained on plotting the 
temperature against time. If, however, a chemical or physical change 
occurs, it is accompanied by the absorption or evolution of heat, 
and in place of a straight line, a curve (the sharpness of which 
depends oji the stability of the component or components concerned 
in the transition) is shown on the graph at the decomposition tempera- 
ture. The hydrous hydrated oxides of iron were shown by this method 
to have a decomposition temperature of approximately 300°. This 
figure is considerably higher than obtained by Fisher from simple 
dehydration. Posnjak and Merwin attribute the difference to the 
slow rate of reaction and physical condition of the limonite. 

Posnjak and Merwin also studied the dehydration by heating the 
minerals to constant weight at fixed temperaturt*s. The curves 
obtained by i)lotting the percentage of water against the temperature 
were found to consist of three distinct parts, the middle portion 
of which was considered to be due to the decomposition of the mono- 
hydrate, while the upper and lower portions of the curve probably 
corresponded to the capillary and adsorbed water. 

It is well known that hydrated iron oxides on strong ignition 
become much less soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, but so 
far as the authors are aware no quantitative measurements have been 
made, and in view of the fact that certain ineffective limonites were 
known to have been heated, it was* decided to make a systematic 
survey of the changes in the solubility, specific gravity, and hydration 
of representative samples when heated to a definite temperature for 
a known period of time. The results of this investigation are pre- 
sented in the table below. 
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TABLE VI. 

'J’HK RrFKOT OF TIkATINO on TttK ClIKMK'AL AND PHYSICAL PBOPKRTIES 

OF Limomtf. 


SolublUty. 

ul* ratio heated Spedttr 

uuiiiiiK. , “URttr- — _ gravity (free and Remark* 

*Lvdrochlorlc unheated at 20'. combined). 

A/1115 — ttH m;elv(*d 2,8b — 22.0 

heated to 2.02 1.02 2.05 12.4 

100^ for 24 
hours. 

heated to 11.74 1.31 3.20 lO.S 

184* for 1} 

houra. 

,, heated to 3.00 1.05 .3.01 1,8 

200” for 1 i 
houra. 

heated on 0.08 0.02S t.lO 0.0 

blowpipe 

for 10 iniiih. j 

Good llmonite from 
y RuataiiRata depoBlU. 
T’sed by Farmer 
" H " at Atlaraiirl. 

n/724 — ii.< reoeivcd .1.00 — 2.07 21.0 ^ 

lieaU-d t(> .1.0(1 1.00 .MO 1.1.<i 

100° f(ii- 24 
houra. 

,, heattMl to 3.70 1.23 .3.30 11. (i 

184” for \i 
hours. 

,, heaUnl to 3,00 1.00 3.t)5 3.4 

290” for U 
hours. 

heated on 0.09 0,029 4.47 0.0 

blowpipe 

for 10 mins. j 

Ucproaentatlve 
" sample from Rua- 
tuiurata deposits. 

P/773 — as received 1.14 — 3.58 10.5 ^ 

heated t(» — — 3.07 8.8 

100” for 24 
hour.*. 

heated to 1.14 l.OO 3,80 8.3 

184” for U 
hours. 

„ heated to 2,08 1.83 1.03 3.0 

290” for 1 .] 
hours. 

‘ „ heated on 0,08 0.00 1.37 0.0 

blowpipe 

for 10 mins. ^ 

Ineffective llmonite 
from Puhlpuhl de- 
- imelts. Psed b\ 

Farmer ' P," Puta- 
ruru. 

n/44((™ aM repoived 0.(10 — .1.42 l.l.fl '' 

„ heated to 0.60 1.00 .1.40 12.8 

100* for 24 
hours. 

„ heated to 0.79 1.19 3.84 12.1 

184” for li 
hours. 

„ heated to 0.69 1.05 3.95 5.7 

290” for U 
hours. 

„ heated on 0.29 0,44 4.47 0.0 

blowpipe 
for 10 mins. 

1 Representative 
^sample from Puhi- 
puhi deposit. 
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The solubility of the limonites was determined according to the 
usual procedure except that an allowance was made for the loss of 
water in the heated samples by taking a weight corresponding to the 
same amount of ferric oxide as was present in 0.5 grams of unheated 
sample. In each series of solubility determinations on the heated 
samples the corresponding unheated .samples were used as controls, 
thereby allowing for any difference in conditions between successive 
experiments. The heating at 100° was done in an electric oven, 
while the intermediate temperatures at 184° and 290° were obtained by 
permitting aniline and gljcerine vapour respectively to flow around 
the outer surface of a test-tube containing the sample together with 
a small wire stirrer. As preliminary heating of the linionite in boiling 
distilled water or evacuation of the limonite under reduced pressure 
made little or no change in the observed specific gravity, the specific 
gravity determinations uere made directly in a specific gravity bottle 
according to the usual method. 

The samples presented in Table VT are representative of the 
Buatangata and Pulupuhi deposits respectively. Hample D/773, 
however, has very probably been heated as is shown from its colour 
and low percentage of combined water. This suggestion is also 
supported by the small los^i of water and absence of change in 
solubility on heating to 184° for IJ hours. It will b(* observed from 
the table that on heating the limonites to 100° for 24 hours little 
or no change occurs Ix'.vond a loss of free water accompanied by a 
small rise in the specific gravity. With the exception of sample 
D/773, at 184° a further small amount of free water is lost accom- 
panied by a disproportionate increase in specific gravity and a 
significant rise in solubility, suggesting an alteration of the physical 
or chemical nature of the limonite. On heating to 290° most of 
the remaining water is lost, and the solubility returns to that of 
the original sample except in the case of D/773, where the solubility 
is considerably increased. At red heat the remaining water is lost 
and the oxides tend to the same specific gravity while their solubilities 
are considerably diminished. The diminution of solubility com- 
menced at between .500° and 600° C. in the electric muffle, and its 
extent is evidently characteristic of a particular ore being much more 
marked in the case of A ''1115 than for D/446, It should also be 
mentioned tliat further heating of the iron oxide brought about no 
further change of solubility. 

As an additional cheek on the source of the limonites, ores taken 
from the Kuatangata ami Puhipubi, Okaihau and Onekaka deposits 
respectively were ground in the laboratory so that 80 per cent, passed 
120 mesh sieve, and analysed with the following results; — 


Oeposit, 

specific 

Gravity. 

Lo» 8 on 
Ignition. 

Moisture. 

Solubility 
in sugar- 
liydrochlorio 
acid, 

Piiliipuhi (lepofiit 

3.51 

12,58 

2.S5 

0.52 

Knatai^ata deport 

3.08 

12.45 

8.22 

4.11 

Oknihati deposit 

3.19 

14.07 

5.87 

1.74 

Onekaka <lepo»lt 

3.44 

ll.H 

1.79 

048 
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TABLE VII. 

Thk Effect of Fixeness of Geinuixo on the Sou bility of liivfONiTK 

IN SlOAR-lfYDIIOOIfLOttlO AcTD. 


FTnencKs of Orindlnfi; 



£ 




6b 




Cl 


Ketained on 30 ineeh 2.0 

Retained on 00 mesh 29.2 

Retained on 90 meMh 19.4 

Retained on 120 metsh 5.2 

Ketaineil on 150 mesh 6.0 

Retained on 200 mewh 0.0 

Passed 200 mesh 33.2 

Solubility in Sugar 
Hydrochloric Acid 2.8<i 

( ohnu Between 


Brussels 
brown and 
antique 
brown. 


trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0.6 

trace 

tracf' 

11.0 

9.0 

2.0 

2.0 

24.0 

9.0 

3.5 

4.(» 

9.0 

11.0 

7.5 

5.0 

9.0 

9,0 

6.0 

6.0 

9.0 

61.6 

Bl.O 

83.0 

38.0 


a.oo 

0.94 

0 66 

1.01 

Antique 

Between 

Sudan 

finisaeU 

brown. 

argufi brow ii 

blown. 

brown. 


and antique 
hrov^n. 


Fineness of grinding tests were made on several representative 
samples in order to correlate the fineness with solubility in sugar 
hydrochloric acid and with the effectiveness of the limonite as judged 
from field tests. In the case of a material composed of solid grains 
reduction of the grains by grinding would expose new surfaces, 
thereby increasing the solubility. If, however, the grains were com- 
posed of minute particles loosely held together so as to form porous 
aggregates, then further grinding within certain limits should not 
expose fresh surfaces and so increase the solubility. Actually, as 
shown in the table, the rate of solubility of the limonites depends 
mainly on the source of the limonite and not on the state of fineness 
of the particles as determined by sieving. In this connection it should 
be emphasized that from the point of view of palatability the limonite 
uied for stock feeding purposes must be finely ground, as sheep 
will not eat gritty material. In order to test the homogeneity of 
the limonite, a coarse fraction retained on a 50 mesh sieve was ground 
to pass a 200 meah sieve. Solubility tests showed no appreciable 
difference between this finely ground material and the material 
originally passing the 200 mesh sieve. A careful examination under 
the microscope of the Ruatangata and Puhipuhi limonites showed 
that few Qf the particles were massive and most possessed a porous 
structure, being dhannelled and perforated with small holes. This 
condition was particularly marked in the case of the Ruatangata 
limonite. In conclusion, it would appear that from the evidence 
so far available the structure of the limonite is essentially that of 
a l>orous material composed of very fine homogeneous particles 
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Discussion. 

Hydrated iron oxides have very ill defined coin^itions, and 
in any specimen of natural ore it is difficult to determine what iron 
compounds are present. 

In the natural deposits used for stock feeding the solubility 
of the iron in dilute (0.36 per cent.) hydrochloric acid was very 
small and irregular. When reducing agents were added the .solubility 
was much increased, the solubility at equilibrium (in the case where 
hydrosulphite was used) being similar for all samples and propor- 
tional to the amount of reducing agent present. 

When, however, the rate of solution in the presence of reducing 
agents was determined it was found to show considerable differences 
between the samples from different .sources, samples definitely known 
to be highly effective in curing bush sickness yielding high figures 
and ineffective samples low figures. Some apparent anomalies require 
further field experiments for elucidation. After treatment with 
hydrogen sulphide, great differences were found in the solubilities 
of the limonites in dilute hydrochloric acid. As the H^H could only 
presumably attack the surface of the particles, it appears that the 
chief differences between the samples are to l>e sought in the physical 
state of the finest jiarticles constituting the aggregates. In the good 
samples these i)articles would appear to be colloidal and loosely bound 
together, while in the inefficient samples they are evidently bound 
more securely as shown from specific gravity determinations. Hence 
in the earthy Kuatangata material the degree of fineness of grinding, 
or a considerable amount of heating (complete dehydration at 
500° C.) have little effect on the solubility, while in the case of 
the harder Puhijiuhi d(‘posit, finely ground or heated samples appear 
in several cases to have higher solubilities than the original ore. 

According to Hawke (1926), powerful reducing reactions take 
place in the intestine, especially in its lower portion, and these can 
be measured by the amount of ferrous hydroxide produced from 
ferric hydroxide after passage of a test meal. Paton and Orr (1920) 
consider the large intestine to be the seat of important digestive and 
absorbtive processes in herbivores so that considering that ferrous 
hydroxide is slightly soluble in neutral and alkaline solutions it is 
feasible that some absorption of iron may take place after reduction 
in the lower part of the intestines. Recently Lintzel (1931) from his 
experiments on w'hite rats has stressed the importance of the formation 
of ferrous iron before the iron can be assimilated. It will be seen 
therefore that ease of reducibility may be an important factor in 
availability to the animal of the iron in a “ limonitei” 

Hawke states that minute solid particles of iron compounds (hy- 
droxides) are ingested and may be carried by white blood corpuscles 
through the intestine membranes into the lymph. Abderhalden (1911 ) 
also mentions the same phenomenon. It is evident that for this type 
of psimilation only the most minute colloidal particles could be 
utilised and such fineness could not be attained by ordinary grinding, 
but would have to be a property of the ultimate constituent particles 
of the original deposits. 
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In conclumon it should b<* eraphasiml that the present investiga- 
tion is intended only to give a chemical picture of the problem with 
a view to facilitating the future identification of limonites. The 
correlation of the chemical properties with the efficacy of tln‘ sample 
in fielfl experiments in the })r<‘sent work should also enable the chemist 
to suggest whether or not a given limonite is suitable for stock feeding 
j)urposes. Metabolism experiments are not only expensive, but in 
the case of limonite, would probably give inconclusive results owing 
to the difficulty of discriminating between the absorbed and excreted 
iron and to the absence of definite knowledge of the processes of 
iron assimilation in the digestive system of ruminants. It is con- 
sidered. however, that a thorough survey of the digestive sysb'm of 
the sheep for soluble iron after feeding with limonite would throw 
considerable light on the nature of iron assimilation and perhaps 
decide the relative efficacy of a given limonite for stock feeding. 
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SfMMABY. 

(1) Fusion analyse.s of Kuatangata, Puhipuhi, and Onekaka ores 
show that in addition to iron oxide, aluminium, silicon, and water the 
following elements are present in some or all of the ores. i)i small 
amounts: — Titanium, calcium, magnesium, manganese, phosj)horus. 
sulphur, barium, sodium and potassium, together with traces of 
copper, chronnum, arsenic, antimony, nickel and cobalt. The differ- 
ences in chemical composition between the various deposits would 
appear, however, totally inadequate to account for the variations 
observed in the feeding value of the ores. 

• (2) The analysis of 21 limonites representative of four d»>posits 
for moisture content, loss on ignition, ferrous and ferric oxide, calcium 
i'arbonate and colour estimation show that in the majority of cases 
the samples found by field trials to b<* ineffective in preventing bush 
sickness in stock are low in combined water and contain appreciable 
amounts of calcium carbonate. 

(3) The solubilities of representative samples in N 10 hydro- 
chloric acid or in N/10 oxalic acid show no striking correlation with 
the field evidence. 

(4) Evidence is adduced from .solubility experiments in sugar- 
hydrochloric acid solution, sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer solutions 
containing hydrosulphite, and hydrochloric acid solutions, after treat- 
ment with hydrogen sulphide that the limonites are much more soluble 
in the presence of reducing agents. The rate of solubility evaluated 
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from these reapents gave consistent results, the effective Ruatangata 
samples showing a much greater rate of solution tlian the ores from 
the other deposits. 

(5) In the case of the .yMlmm-acetate-acetic acid buffer solution 
pH 4.0 in which the limoiute samples are insoluble the amount of 
iron dissolved at equilibrium is directly proportional to the amount 
of sodium hydrosulphite present and practically independent of the 
nature of the limouite. 

(6) The e\ddencc so far obtained suggests that the variations 
in the feeding value of the ores are to be correlated with the rate of 
solution of the iron in acid reducing agents rather than with the 
measurements of total solubility of the iron at equilibrium. 

(6a) It is therefore suggested tliat the rate of solution under 
prescribe conditions of a given limonite may prove a laboratory 
method of determining the relative effectiveness of that 'limouite for 
curing bush sickness. 

(7) A study has been made of the effect of heat on the chemical 
and physical properties of limonite. No striking change of solubility 
occurs unless the samples have been heated about o.’iO' 

(8) Piucne.ss of grinding as indicated by sieving tests does not 
appreciably influence tlie solubility of limonites in sugar hydroeliloric 
acid solution. 

(9) The evidence adduced from fineneas of grinding measure- 
ments. mieroHcopieal examination and solubility data supports the 
idea that the limonites are composed of fine particles or colloids loosely 
bound togetlier to form porous aggregates. Specific gravity deter- 
minations support the idea that these particles are more closely held 
together in the ease of the inferior samples than in the ease of the 
more effective samples. 
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The Male Genitalia 
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Internal Anatomt of Imago; 

Tht? Alimuatary Canal 

Secretory and Excretory Olanda of the C'jt 

The Nervous Syntein 

Circulatory System 

Male Rei)r(Mluctive System 

Female Kepnaluctive System 

The Wingh; 

Forcwiiijf 

llindwing 

BRAOHyi*TBi«>i s Malkb; 

The Winjfs 

(a) The Forewinff 
(h) The Hindwin;; 

COMI'ARIBON OF NoRMAI. AND BBACHYETEROrs WiNGH : 

Forea ing 
Hindwing 

Summary. 

1 NTBOmVTlON AND HISTORICAL. 

It is the object of this paper to investitrate the bionoinie.s and 
anatomy of the hitherto little known, archaic, but hifrlily specialised 
Htone-fly, Stenoperla prasina. 

Newman (1845) first described it as Chloroperla pvasina from 
a dried specimen in the British Museum, but observed that “ This 
large and striking species agrees but indifferently with the genus 
Chloroperla, or, indeed, with either of the restricted genera of 
Perlidae.” 

Walker (1852) placed it in the genus Hermeis, retaining the 
specific name, but McLachlan (1867) finally made a new genus of 
Perlidae, Stenoperla prasina, basing his classification on the similarity 
between the maxillary palpi, and the distribution of the transverse 
veins on the posterior wings of this genus, to that of Eusthenia. 

Hutton (1898) gives a brief description dealing only with the 
morphological characters both of the genus and of the species, bill 
makes no further reference to other parts. 

Hudson (1892) describes and figures it in his Manual of New 
Zealand Entomology. In 1904 he gives a general description of the 
genus, figuring the adult and the nymph. For the first time the 
bionomics are recorded, where he gives the type of stream in whicli 
the insect is found; its location; its food and manner of catching; 
and olwerves that it might prove fatal to young trout. A description 
of the larva is given together with its manner of hatching and the 
various places where the latter takes place. Finally, he says that 
tlie perfect insect appears in November, December, and a few in 
January. No detailed account of the insect is, however, attempted. 

Tillyard (1921) revised the classification of the Order Perlaria 
based on a study of world fauna, particularly in reference to tlie 
arehaic types of the Southern Hemisphere. Here the Eustheniidae 
are for the first time recognised as a distinct family with their 
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characters clearly defined. The distinjfuiuhing feature of the family, 
apart from its archaic structures, is that the anal area of tlie hiud- 
wings is very large, its margin forming a continuous curve with 
the rest of the wing. 

In the same paper he points out that the “ larvae of an unknown 
species of Stenoperla have long been knorni to me as occurring qviite 
commonly in the fast streams of the Blue Mountains and South (loast 
districts of New South Wales.” The relation between Stenoperla 
j}rasina and DiamiMnoa is so close that he proposed associating them 
together in a new sub-family Stenopeiiime, which is found in 
Australia, Chile, and New Zealand, and nowhere else throughout the 
world. Finally lie splits the genus into two, naming his unknown 
species Stenoperla australis. 

In 1923 he published, for the first time, a key to the family of 
New Zealand Perlaria, describing both the sub-families and t|j.e genus ; 
he figures the wing venation. This classification is the one adopted 
in the present paper. 

Imms (1925) mentions Stenoperla in his classification, which is 
based on Tillyard’s, and figures Tillyard’s wing venation, but makes 
no mention beyond this. 

Tillyard (1926) figures the adult and wing venation, but does 
not enter into a description of it. 

This concludes the review of the literature to date, from which 
it is seen that the knowledge of the more minute structures of this 
genus is very meagre, and that of the internal anatomy is entirely 
lacking. 

Claksipication. 

CKRLAKIA 


(aunlldae ritrouHMklui Terlidat Kuathuntldac AttRtrop«rUdii«> tivptoperlidM 


Utetuiv^Uuae KuittientUue 

StenoparU 


8 uusirali* A pratilnA 

The Order Perlaria comprises the stone-flies which are cosmo- 
politan and possess aquatic nymphal stages. Tillyard (1921) formed 
the new family Enstheniidae, giving the following characters in his 
key: — 

“ Large insects with numerous cross-veins on all parts of the 
wing, including the anal fan, whose margin forms an unbroken 
eontop with that of the rest of the hindwiug. This latter dis- 
tinguishes the Enstheniidae from all other Perlaria. Larvae with 
visible gills, which are a series of paired latero-ventral abdominal 
appendages on segments one to five, or one to six.” 

In (1923) the same author split this family into three different 
sub-families all closely allied, and defined the Stenoperlinae as being : 

“ Insects of large size, slender build, and of green, yellow, brown, 
or grey coloration. Porewing about five times as long as broad, the 
costa not dilated basally. Ceroi short. Male with short sup^or 
appendages and short upturned copnlatory hook.” 
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The 8tenoperlinae contains two genera each with two species, 
of whicli Stenoperl-a is distinguished as being “ moderately large 
insects with a wing expanse of from fifty to seventy millimetres. 
Antennae from one-half to one-third as long as forewing. Pronotum 
somewhat heart-.sliape<l, about as wide as long. Costal series of 
veinlets few and incomplete, there being always a long gap between 
the humeral veinlet and the next one. Medio-cubital cross-veins in 
the forewing forming a single row of cellules, only occasionally 
connected by a cross-bar.” 

Htenoperla prasina is easily recognised by its large size and by 
the bright green colouration of the wings. 

Habitat — It is found in all parts of New Zealand, being most 
abundant in the cold mountain torrents, and occurring less frequently 
in the shingle rivers of the plains. It is not nearly so numerous as 
Hudson (1904) states, and is not always found wherever there is 
running \\ater. Occasionally a yellow variety is found in which, 
according to Tillyard, the wings are somewhat shorter than in typical 
specimens. 

Type . — In British Museum Collection. 

The only other species in this genus so far described is Stenoperla 
auHtraiifi, which occurs in eastern Australia, but it is probable that 
other species will be discovered when more extensive collecting and 
work has been accomplished on this genus. 

Distribution. 

The distribution of the Stenoperlinae is extremely interesting 
in that it brings out the relationship between Chile, New Zealand, 
and Australia, as indicated by other distributions. This sub-family 
occurs in South Chile, the whole of New Zealand and eastern 
Australia, including South Australia, but excluding Tasmania, and 
nowhere else in the world. Its absence from Tasmania is probably 
due to the fact that extensive collecting as yet has not been carried 
out in this area. Stenoperla occurs in eastern Australia and 
New Zealand, whilst the closely allied genus Diamphinoa annulata 
(Brauer) occurs in Chile, which might be taken as evidence support- 
ing a southern connection between these land masses. 

Methods and Materul. 

CoUectmg . — ^Nymphs were collected from a number of different 
localities described later in the section dealing with Bionomics. They 
were collected at different times of the year by means pf a net of 
about ten to twelve inches diameter, made of Aertex material sup- 
ported on a wire frame. This net was placed on the down-stream 
side of jfche stone to be lifted, and, as this was performed, quickly 
brought into position beneath it. By this me«is all nymphs clinging 
to the undermde of the stone were swept into the net by the force 
of the current. Living nymphs were transported to the laboratory 
in jars whoso stoppers were pierced with holes. These jars were 
tilled with damp moss and fern and all the water poured off. Fresh 
water was flowed on and then poured off again each day. Nymphs 
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were kept alive by this means for considerable periods, and, indeed, 
four overlooked after one field expedition lived in the damp moss 
for six weeks. 

Rearing . — Al first nymphs Avere found difficult to rear, due to 
variations in temperature and oxygen content, but these two diffi- 
culties were finally overcome; firstly, by setting up the cages in a 
position in the laboratory Avhere very slight change of the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding atmosphere took place, and, secondly, by 
using watertight cages with gauze tops and glass fronts. These cages 
were connected to an aeration system whereby a continuous stream 
of air was kept i)assiiig through the water. Sand and stones were 
|)laced on the bottom of the cages, and n.vmphs were fed on the 
nymphs <tf mayflies, Deleafidiuiii .sp., and Colohurmuts up. 

Material . — Material for fresh di.ssection Avas killed in hot Avater 
and (li8s<'cted in Ringer’s Solution, Avhih* the major portion of dis- 
sections Avas performed on material killed and fixed in five per cent, 
formalin. For the dis.section of very small syst<‘ms .such as the 
sympathetic nervous, etc., very fine glass needles, made by drawing 
out glass rods to various shapes and thicknes.ses. Avere found indi.s- 
pen sable. 

Reavtions to Light. — Reactions to light were conducted in a 
Avooden box (PI. 4.‘5, Fig. 41) di\’ided into two compartments com- 
municating Avith one another at the bottom. Each compartment 
Avas capable of being rendered dark by means of a lid, and each 
AA'as connected to the aeration system so that the oxygen content on 
each side Avould be approximately the same. By this means the 
ox.ygen factor Avas eliminated. No food, stones, vegetable mattei% 
or anything likely to cause the attraction of the n.vraphs AA-as placed 
in the ap])aratus. 

Mounting . — Whole mounts of legs, Jiiouth-parts, tentorium, and 
wing-buds, after maceration— -exeei)t the last — were mounted in 
De Faure’s Fluid (hums 1929). This gave better results than 
Canada balsam, rendering structures clearer, esi>eeially aft.er a day 
or two, Picro-nigrosiu or Fuchsin Avas used to stain chitinous 
structures including, besides those mentioned above, the sclerites 
and genitalia. Wing-buds Avere mounted by the (’omstoc.k-iNeedham 
method for tracheatiou. 
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BIONOMK’S. 

iNTRODirnON. 

The following is an account of the prelinhnafy study of bionomics 
of Stenoperla prasim. Thus far investigations have been confined 
to the nymph, as adults are difficult to obtain alive; Hie former, 
however, is both the more interesting and the more important on 
account of the high specialisation attained in correlation with the 
a(piatic habitat. 


IIauitat. 

Swiftly flowing streams with a high percentage of oxygen in 
solution are preferred by the nymphs I’icld collections made in 
(’anterbury .south of Mount (trey. Otago, and Southland have shown 
that the nymph inhabits the turbulent mountain streams which feed 
the tributaries of the large rivers, occurring in small numbers along 
the courses of the latter. In Otago and Southland collections were 
made in a number of the large rivers along their lower reaches, but 
no Stemperin was obtained ; indeed, tliese regions are relatively 
deficient in insect life. 

They occur both in the small side branches and in the main 
courses of these mountain streams, being most plentiful in the former 
where there are plenty of rock fragments, beneath which the nymphs 
secrete themselves. Preliminary experiments were made to determine 
the velocity of such streams at different points, to discover those 
cojulitions which prevailed in the region inhabited by the nymphs 
Difficulty was experienced at this stage in finding a piece of apparatus 
which would give an accurate measurement of spot velocities, and 
to eliminate the excess of air which is continually present in the 
more turbulent torrents. Finally, the following pitot tube was 
constructed and found to work efficiently. 

It consists of two brass or copper tubes 17 inches long, the one 
oue-eighth of an inch in diameter and the other one-sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter. (PI. 32, Pigs. 1 and 2.) The wider tube is 
cut off at an angle, which is determined when the instrument is 
calibrated; the other is bent at right angles so that its opening 
projects in the same direction as the former (PI. 32, Fig. 2). These 
tw'o tubes are enclosed in an outer one which serves merely for 
protection; the distal portions have two w'ider tubes sweated on to 
serve for the insertion of rubber tubing which connects this portion 
of the apparatus with the head piece. This consists of two glass 
tubes one-quarter of an inch in diameter and 24 inches in length 
(PI. 32, Pig. 1) enclosed in a brass case 1 inch in diameter, having 
an opening through which readings may be made. To one end of 
these glass tubes a mouth-piece is connected by means of a Y-piece. 
Three cocks, one to each limb and the other to the mouth-piece, were 
used, thcTcason for the three being given later. 

To bring the instrument into operation, the basal j)ortion is placed 
so that the openings of the tubes face upstream and is held in position 
by means of a clamp. With the stop-cocks open, w^ater is sucked 
up until each glass tube and the mouth-piece are filled wdth water; 
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the cocks on each arm are then closed to hold the limbs in this 
condition whilst the mouth-piece is closed; then the former are 
opened. The whole instrument should be flUed with water and quite 
free from air. The cock on the mouth-piece is then cautiously opened 
until the water runs back in each arm to about half the length of 
the gauge and is then shut. If now the head oscillates up and down 
so that readings are difficult, it can be rendered more steady by 
screwing up the cocks on each arm. The head will then take longer 
to reach a constant, but when this is attained it remains quite steady, 
and can readily be measured with a rule. This oscillation of the 
head was the chief and most difficult factor to overcome, as in other 
types of pitot tube it oscillates violently. 

The difference in height of the two columns is the head (h), and 
from the following formula : — 

i> = kV2 gli 

where k — constant determined on calibration 
(I = acceleration due to gravity 
h = head 

the velocity can b(* determined at any particular point at any given 
time. 

Prom observations made in this way it was found that around 
a stone, the region of greatest velocity was before and on top, but 
the region of lowest was behind and beneath ; intermediate velocities 
were found to the sides, depending on the position of the stone. In 
some cases, negative velocities were recorded behind stones, but in 
no case was a region of high velocity found in this position. Clemens 
(1917), in a more extensive study on Chirotenetes, obtained similar 
results. 

Now the nymphs are invariably found beneath the boulders with 
their heads upstream, where, from the above observations, it is 
evident that this is the optimum position in turbulent streams. 
Correlated witli the velocity is the dorso-ventral flattening of the 
body, which, according to Clemens, presents the least surface to the 
current, and the very efficient adaptations of the legs, to be described 
later. These structures enable the nymph to hold on and to run 
across the substratum from boulder to boulder. 

The location of the nymphs varies with the type of stream; in 
the one case it is beneath decaying plant detritus in rills which are 
abundantly oxygenated, and in the other beneath stones in turbulent 
streams where idl plant detritus may or may not have been swept 
from the interstices. 


Pood. 

The nymphs feed chiefly on the nymphs of ma3rflie8, Btleatidium, 
Colohunscus, Amelelopsis, and Oniseigaster, but may also prey upon 
Blepharocerids, other small stoneflies, and even upon other less 
fortunate fellows of their own species. In one instance it is reported 
that the nymphs come out at night and actively hunt the substratum. 
They will not eat dead food, but must have living prey, which is 
kill^ and devoured on the spot. 
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Size. 

Observations in the field revealed that three sizes occurred, and 
measurements on such material supported this. The smallest size 
on the average is about 1 5 cm in length, the intermediate 2 4 cm. ; 
this latter represents the size of the fully grown nymph prior to the 
appearance of wing-buds; the largest is 3 3 cm. long, this being the 
maximum size attained by the fully grown last nymphal instar. 
Since these three sizes are constantly found in the field, the life 
history is considered to extend over at least two years and probably 
extends to three. 

TEMPERATrRE 

The minimum temperature is below 0° C. ; the optimum tempera- 
ture ranges between 6° C. and 14° C., and the maximum temperature 
is 25° C., above which nymphs die very quickly. 

Respikation. 

The nymphs sliow decided body movements in relation to respira- 
tion. The body is moved up and down in relation to the substratum 
by means of the legs, the tarsi remaining fixed; by this means the 
gills are moved to and fro and in con.sequenee are exposed to the 
maximum amount of water. 

Loc'omotjon. 

The nymphs actively run about by means of their legs, and if 
agitated while in still or relatively still water swim by means of 
lateral undulations of the body assisted at the same time by their 
legs, which are used as paddies by virtue of their possessing natatory 
hairs later described. 


Reactions to Light. 

(PL 43, Fig. 41.) The nymphs are decidedly negatively photo- 
tactic, and when placed in the apparatus in the lighted compartmeni 
rapidly make their way into the darkened one. The last nymphal 
iiurtar is less markedly negatively phototactic and takes a much 
longer time to react. The imagines, likewise, are negatively photo- 
tactic. 

Enemies. 

The chief enemy of the nymphs is Arvhickavliodes duhitatas 
(Neuroptera), and trout which possibly also feed on the imago. 

Paeasites. 

Thus far these number three. The first of these is a Gregarine 
found in the mesenteron (Plate 32, Fig. 3). It has no epimerite, 
but has a well-marked protomerite and deuteromerite. Lirge cysts 
of this parasite were taken from the hind-gut of the same specimen, 
a last nymphal instar. 

An^fier unidentified parasite occurs in the mesenteron muscle 
layers of both nymph and adult, and has been observed in the fat 
body. It occurs in either muscle layer of the gut and forms a cavity 
in which it lies and increases in size. 

Finally, an unidentified mite has been found on the nymph. 
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Habits op the Aditlt. 

The adults are crepuscular and are never found very far distant 
from the streams. Such adults as have been taken were caught about 
the middle of the day beneath large boulders bordering the streams. 
Of these, four braehypterous males, all sexually mature, were 
captured associated with a normal winged female. According to 
Tillyard (1926) braehypterous males usually associated with normal 
females occur in other genera. 

The adults are all negatively phototactic and immediately secrete 
themselves beneath stoni's when placed in the light. They have not 
been observed to feed, and evidence is given later to support the view 
that tliey do not. 

EeoiiOav. 

A study was made of four particular regions, but as has already 
been mentioned, collections have been made from Mount Grey to 
Invercargill, these collections clearly showing that Stenoperla occurs 
to a very much less extent in the loM'er reaches of the largest rivers, 
and in many cases is entirely wanting. The four regions mentioned 
above may be divided into two groups according to the cycle of 
erosion, one of which may be further subdivided into two according 
to the origin of the rocks. 

1. Early maturity textures of dissection fine. 

(a) Sedimentary Greywackes. Mount Grey. 

(b) Volcanic. Kaituna, Purau. 

2. Young river valleys texture of dissection fine. 

Caas- Arthur ’s Pass Region. 

Mount Grey.— In the lower portion of this region the floor of 
the stream-bed is formed of water-worn pebbles covered with a 
profuse growth of algae and diatoms, and is inhabited by Archi- 
chauliodes, Caddis, Gobiomorphus (Pisces), and Hydropsyche. Here 
no Stenoperla was collected. Passing up towards the source, the 
stream gradually became more turbulent, the visible algae on the 
stones decreased, and finally disappeared altogether, whilst the banks 
were clothed with native bush. Here nymphs were taken associated 
with Deleaf id mm, Caddis, and Hydropsyche. 

Kaituna. — The stream in this locality descends a valley of early 
mature dissection to discharge into Lake Ellesmere. It is turbulent 
in regions, with falls and pools, in the latter of which plant detritus 
has acc.umulated ; the stones vary in size from 1 cm. to 1 metre in 
diameter and are all water-worn. 

Temperature . — 

14-iii-.'ll 12 0° C. 

20-V-31 14 5° C. 

7-vi-3] 14 0° C. 

Association. — H ydropsyc.he sp. and other caddis; Deleatidium sp., 
Austrosimilium sp., Coloburiscus sp., Chironomids, Potamopergus sp., 
Helicopsyche sp., and Austroperla cyrene. 

Most nymphs were collected in the turbulent portions beneath 
boulders, but a few were taken in the plant detritus. 
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PuBAT’ (PI. 44, Pij?. 43). — The Purau stream is a small water- 
cours** draining the inner western slopes of the caldera which forms 
Lyttelton Harbour, and arises high up on Mount Herbert (3014 feet). 
It runs in a north-westerly direction and discharges into the sea. 

Orade. — Coarse satul to large boulders. In its lower reaches 
the stream bed drops very gently to sea level, and the flow is much 
I'educed in speed. 

Assoemtion. — Blepharocerids, newly hatched Deleatidiuni sp. 
(extremely numerous), Hydrohiosis sp., Olinya feredeyi, Archi- 
chmliodes sp.. Coloburiscus sp., Chironomns sp., Potamopergus sp. 
Its banks are grassy and the stones in the stream are water-worn 
and have an algal and diatomaceous growth, and it is the first stream 
in which t^tenoperla was collected associated with Archichauliodes, 
which is usually confined to tht* lower portions, whilst the former 
frequents the upper. It is evident that a certain amount of over- 
lapping occurs, and that Stenoperla is only able to inhabit the lower 
regions in very small numbers, by virtue of its more active habits, 
the slower moving Archichauliodes nymphs readily devouring such 
of the former as come within reach of tlteir enormous jaws. 



Fio. 1.— Maj) allowing Caas-ArthuiV l‘a«a region. 
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Ca8S-Aethub’s Pass District (Map). — This district comprises 
the upper watershed of the Waimakariri River and its tributaries, 
many of the latter of which form larf?e rivers in themselves. The 
region is situated far back in the Southern Alps and has an average 
annual rainfall of 50 inches. Thus the tributaries and their branches 
are subject to severe flooding and rise with great rapidity. Many 
of the streams are spring-fed, hence their temperature remains con- 
stant ; in others, however, where the stream is merely a small trickle, 
the temperature may vary from warm conditions in summer to 2 to 
3° C. in winter. 

In this region in mid-winter the snowline has descended to 
somewhere about the 2000ft. level, and falls are frozen, while the 
ground is frozen to a depth of many inches and the stones in streams 
are covered with ice to a depth of 3 to 4 inches on their upper 
surfaces. The streams are all turbulent mountain torrents carving 
out valleys and gorges in folded and faulted greywacke and phyllite. 
The Cass region itself is a glaciated valley, the terminal moraine 
of which retains three lakes — ^Lakes Sarah, Grasmere, and Pearson — 
into the latter of which discharges Ribbonwood Creek, to be described 
more fully later. 

Misery Creek (PI. 44, Pigs. 44 and 45). — It is a typical spring- 
fed mountain torrent draining a sub-alpine fell-fleld, and descends 
along part of its course by a long series of cataracts to discharge into 
a swamp; thence it drains into the Cass. 

Grade . — Small stones to large boulders. 

Temperature . — 


24r-x-30 . . . 

6 0° 

C. 

25-X-30 . . . 

60° 

C. 

30-xii-30 . . . 

6 5° 

C. 

27-viii-31 . . 

6 5° 

C. 

lft-ii-32 . . . 

65° 

C. 


Association. — Zedlandoperla sp., Deleatidmm sp., Blepharocerids, 
Austroperla cyrene, Ameletus sp., Caddis, Austrosmul%um sp. 

Pl<mt . — ^Very little algae, chiefly diatoms. Beech on banks 
(Nothofagus cliff ortioides) . 

It is interesting to note that a certain portion of the stream 
changed its course twice, finally returning to its old bed. Its fauna, 
however, remained constant. Stenoperla occurs only in its upper 
reaches, at an altitude of 2,750ft. 

Ribbonwood Creek (PI. 43, Pig. 42).— This is also a typical 
mountain torrent draining a similar but smaller basin to the Cass 
River at the back of Mount Baldy, emptying into Lake Pearson at 
its northerly end. About two and a-half miles from Lake Pearson, 
at an altitude of 2,750ft., there is a very small side trickle about 
50ft long arising from a scree. Most work has been accomplished 
on this stream, since it is very thickly populated and very interesting 
from many aspects. 
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Grade. — Coarse sand to large boulders, plant detritus abundant. 
Temperature . — 


28-viii-31 7 0° C. 

17-ii-^32 8 5° C. (cold speU) 

26-V-32 7 5° C. 


Association. — (a) Animal : Deleatidium vernaie, Ameletus sp., 
Tipxila sp., OUnga feredeyt, Austroperla cyrene, Zealandobius sp., 
Chironomus sp., AvstrosimuUum sp.. Amoeba sp., Paramoecium sp., 
and Rotifers. 

fb) Plant: The stream could be divided into three regions 
according to the Cryptogams. 

1. Upper, about 15ft. in length. 

Green algae. Blue-green algae. 

Sjnrogyra sp. OscUlatoria sp. 

Zygnema sp. Auabena sp. 

Vaucheria sp. 

Desmids. Diatoms. 

Staurastrum (2 spp.) Navicula (3 spp.) 

Closfermm sp. Cymbella sp. 

Cosmarhm sp. Tabellaria constnctum 

Melosira sp. (predominant) 

2. Middle, about 20ft. in length. 

Diatoms. Green algae. 

Melosira sp. Spirogyra sp. 

Pinnularia sp. 

3. Lower, about 25ft. in length. The cryptogam flora resembles 

the upper region. 

Now the interesting fact about this is that the upper and lower 
regions are plentifully supplied with plant food, especially Melosira 
sp., and that this genus enters into and forms an important part 
in the food relations of the herring in the North Sea. An analysis 
of the animal fauna shows that Deleatidium sp. and Ameletus sp. 
were abundant in the upper and lower reaches, but were absent from 
the middle, whilst the large Tipula sp. was very plentiful in this 
latter. It is knoum that mayflies eat diatoms and an analysis of 
a Btenoperla nymph in the crop region revealed fragments of mayflies 
of the above two genera, together with an enormous amount of plant 
food, which consisted chiefly of Melosira sp. together with filamentous 
algae. Now, the stoneflies feed on the mayflies, which in turn depend 
on the algae for their food, and it has already been shown that the 
middle portion was deficient in diatoms, which would explain the 
absence of mayflies and stoneflies. On the other hand, over two 
hundred nymphs were taken out of the upper position where Melostra 
«p. was very abundant. 
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NYMPH. 

External Anatomy. 

The Nymph (FI. 33, Pipr. 6) of Stenoperla is of the campodeiforra 
type, about 2 4 cm. in lenfrth just prior to the visible appearance of 
the wing-buds. The entire body is flattened dorso-ventrally. varying 
in colour from bright green to a reddish brown, depending on the 
dominant colour of the habitat. The ventral surface varies from very 
light green to whitish green; whilst the intersegmentalia \ary from 
this latter colour to pink. 

The Head (PI. 33, Pigs. 7 and 8) is flattened dorso-ventrally, 
slightly convex above, about as long as broad, with a distinct Y-shaped 
epicranial suture, the arms of which extend to the base at the 
antennae. The compound eyes are large, with numerous ommatidia, 
reddish brown, being on the lateral aspect of the epicraniuni. There 
are three ocelli situated between the eyes. On either side of the 
median ocellus, and anteriorly on the frons, are two small but di.stiuct 
depressions, the invaginations of the dorsal arms of the tentorium, 
and two larger ones whose function is unknown, lie in the front. The 
frons is a large plate twice as broad as long, separated from the 
elypeuR by a distinct clypeal -suture. It bears the pits mentioned 
above and the ocelli ; the vertex is not differentiated as a S(*parate 
sclerite. The gena extends laterally and ventrally to form the lateral 
and latero-ventral aspect of the head, and meets the mentum and 
gula on the ventral surface. It bears on its imstero-lateral border 
a small tuft of fine setae (P. 33, Pigs. 7 and 8). The clypeus is 
three times as broad as long, undivided, and has two small depressions 
lying in front of those on the frons. The breadth of the labrum 
is four times the length, and is separated from the clypeus by a 
distinct clypeo-labral suture. The antennae are long, multi-articulate, 
filiform appendages in which the scape is the longest and the pedicle 
a little shorter than the former; there are numerous other small 
segments. The head articulates with the thorax by a very short 
intersegmental region. 

The Tentorium (PI. 32, Pig. 4) is made up of the normal 
elements. There is a body from which a pair of arms pass dorsally 
forwards — the anterior arms — ^to the lateral clypeo-frontal region, 
where the gena joins these two latter. They give rise to the condyle 
on which the jaws articulate, and thus support these powerful organs. 
Dorsally, and mid-way along the anterior arm, the dorsal arm is 
given off to the head, and is visible externally in the two pits on the 
frons mentioned above. Posteriorly the posterior arms pass back to 
the occiput. The body of the tentorium descends ventrally and joins 
the gena of either side. It supports the oesophagus, juotects the 
suboesophageal ganglion, and serves for the insertion of muscles. 

The Thorax (PI. 33, Pig. 6). — The prothoracic tergum is oval, 
twice as broad as long; the meso-thoracic similar in shape and half 
as wide again as long, whilst the meta-thoracic tergum is similar to- 
the latter. All these tergites show the primitive undivided condition. 
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The Plenrites (PI. 32, Pig. 5). (Snodgra8.s 1909.) There is 
an undivided anteriorly placed episternum and a slender posterior 
epimerou, the latter being separated from the former by the pleural 
suture. There is no pre-episternum. The remaining two sclerites 
are latero-sternites according to Imms (1925). The more posterior 
selerite is sickle-shaped, and articulates with the episternum. epi- 
ineron, and the coxa — the troehantin; whilst the more anterior one 
forms a large selerite lying between the episternum and tlie sternum 
and forms the “ ante-coxal plate,” which is homologised with a 
similar structure found in the cockroach and rpioted by Balfour- 
Browne (1932). That it is not pre-ei)i8ternum is concluded from the 
fact that, Avere it such, it would have to slip downwards and back- 
Avards beneath the episternum to reach its present position, a condition 
which seems most improbable. It is not presternum, as will be seen 
from PI. :15, Pig. 14, where it is shown that this .selei’ite is small, 
^loes not reach the lateral margins of the ventral surface, and, 
furthei-raore, lies anterior to the selerite in question. On the above 
grounds it is concluded that it is a latero-sternite and is homologous 
Ayitli the ante-eoxal plate of the cockroach. 

The Bteniiles (PI. 35. Fig. 14). — The presternum is eomimsed 
of a single, large, oval plate formed by the fusion of sternum and 
sternellum; eAudence for this is s<‘en in that posteriorly and laterally, 
a pair of furcae arise, thus identifying the .sternellum (Imms, 
terminology) ; the anterior portion of the plate must then be eomposed 
of the A'crasternite of Martin (1916) and the sternum of Imms (1925). 
Now, according to Martin, the thorax is made up of five diflFerent 
subdivisions, and althougii direct evidence is at present lacking, 
the presternum and post-sternellum are either lost or have become 
fused Avith the sternum and sternellum. The furcae mentioned 
above are united at their distal ends Avith the pleural arms, thus 
forming a very strong internal connection between pleuron and 
irternum. Externally, tAvo pits (PI. 35, Pig. 15) lying betAveen the 
legs of each segment are visible; these are the invaginations which 
give rise to the furcae. They correspond to the pits obserA’ed by 
Newport in Pteronarcys (1851). 

Posterior to the prestern urn is a very small spinasternite, largely 
made up of the spina and serving for muscle insertion. The spina 
in Stenoperla is homologised with the thoracic pits of the cockroach 
(Miall and Denny 1886), since it is situated in a similar position 
and resembles them in appearance. It is thus the homologue of the 
spina in the Orthoptera. 

The Mesosternnm has a small oval selerite, the presteruum, 
situated just posterior to the spinasternite of the prothorax. Behind 
this lies a birge plate coniposed of sternum, sternellum, and possibly 
poBt-stemellum ; from the lateral Jispeet of which arise a pair of 
furcae similar in every respect to the preceding. Posterior to this 
selerite there is another small spinasternite with its spina. 

The Metaaternam is made up of two plates, tbe anterior of 
which forms the presternum and is oval in shape. The posterior 
plate is composed of the same sclerites as that in the mesothorax. 
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but again, as in the case of the two preceding regions, evidence is 
lacking as to whether the p<Mt-8terneIlum is fused udth the plate 
or is absent. Two fureae arise in a similar position and resemble 
the preceding ones in every respect. There is no spinasternite 
present, but if Martin’s statement that the spinasternite probably 
belongs to the segment in front is correct, then this is to be exjiectei 
Again, as would be expected, and supporting this view, no spina- 
sternite is found in the anterior region of the prothorax. 

Mouth Parts. 

The Lahnnn (PI. 3;{, Fig 7, and PI. 34, Fig. 9) is an undivided 
Bclerite four times as broad as long, having on its anterior median 
border a broad, shallow indentation. Its whole outer edge is provided 
with numerous macrotrichia. 

The Epipharynr i.s formed of a membrane closely adherent to 
the labrum on its ventral surface, and is densely clothed with macro- 
and microtrichia. The macrotrichia are disposed on the lateral 
regions, and are probably of a tactile nature. There is no sign of 
differentiation. 

The Mandibles (PI. 33, Fig. 8, and PI. 34, Fig. 10) are very 
strong and undivided, with a number of small, sharp, heavily chitin- 
ised teeth ; no molar region ; they are adapted for seizing, cutting, 
and tearing their prey to pieces. They articulate with the head by 
a condyle and ginglymus. On their inner aspect a large chitinous 
plate, the adductor apod^me, is attached to the powerful adductor 
muscles and represents the chitinised tendon. This plate lies ventral 
to the anterior and dorsal arms of the tentorium. 

The Manila (PI. 33, Fig. 8, and PI. 34, Fig. 11) has a cardo 
divided into two, a proximal region or basicai’do, and a distal region 
or disticardo. The disticardo is attached to a long, slender, undivided 
eustipes, which on its outer lateral aspect gives off a five segmented 
palp. No micromere as described by Crampton (1923) in Eusthenia 
was observed. The lacinia is well developed, and bears at its distal 
end two heavily chitinised t(*eth; the galea is divided into two, a 
proximal smaller region or basigalea, and a longer distal region or 
distigalea, the latter of which is not chitinised, Imt is fleshy. 

The Labium (PI. 33, Fig. 8, and PI. 34, Fig. 12). — The mentum 
is a large, well-developed plate two-thirds of the length of the labium, 
and forms the floor of the head except for a very small posterior 
gular region. The prementum is partially divide^ giving rise on 
either side to a palpiger, from which a three-s^ment^ palp arises. 
The lignla is well-develop)ed, having both glossae and paraglossae 
present, of which the latter are the larger. 

The Hypopharynx (PI. 34, Fig. 13) lies on the upper surface 
of the labium and consists of a single undivided plate, whose median 
anterior margin is produced forwwds to form an obtuse angle. From 
the sides of this plate arise the bilobed superlinguae, the anterior 
lobe of which bears large macrotrichia probably erf a tactfle nature, 
From the median posterior margin a process continues backwards, 
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bifurcating into two arms which support the salivary duet of each 
side; on to this median prolongation the united ducts run forwards 
to open on the hypopharynx on the side apposed to the labium. 

Thoracic Appendages. 

The Legs consist of seven segments as follows : A small undivided 
coxa articulates with the trochantin, and articulates on its distal 
border with a small undivided trochanter. This is followed by a 
long stout femur and tibia, the latter bearing a terminal, heavily 
ehitinised sjmr; and, finally, by a three-segmented tarsus of which 
the distitarsus is the longest, bearing a pair of very strong terminal 
ungues. The other two segments are short and equal in size; there 
is no empodiuin, nor are there any pulvilli. In life the tarsus is 
brown, whilst that of the other segments is green. 

The femur and tibia bear on their postero-lateral borders long 
natatory hairs, used by the nymph to assist the lateral undulations 
of the body during sw'imming. 

The basi- and medio-tarsal segments bear on their ventral 
surface two rows of very stout bristles (PI. 35, Pig. 16), which are 
situated around the margins of two depressions, one on each segment, 
and these, together with the terminal ungues and tibial spur, form 
a very efficient crampon by means of which the nymph is enabled 
to hold on against very swift currents. That the structure is purely 
an aquatic adaptation is indicated by the fact that it is lost in 
the imago and is replaced by two pads. 

The Abdomen (PI. 33, Pig. 6) is ten-segmented, with the first 
segment reduced in size. On either side of the mid-dorsal line, one 
pair to each segment, are two rows of small round areas forming 
a constant pattern and lighter than the general body-colour. On 
the last segment there are three, the odd one being situated posteriorly 
on the midventral line. Five pairs of white, segmented, tracheal 
gills are present on the first five abdominal segments. The abdomen 
bears on the last segment a pair of filiform, multi-articulate cerci 
which are about one-third of the total body length, green on the 
proximal and brown on the distal segments. 

' Internal, Anatomy. 

AUmentary System (PI. 40, Pig. 33).— The alimentary canal can 
be divided into the following regions 

1. Foregut (Stomadoeum) (a) Mouth 

(b) Oesophagus 

(c) Crop 

. (d) Gizzard 

2. Mesenteron 

3. Hindgut (Proctodaeum) (a) Ilemn 

(b) Colon 
(e) Beotum 
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Foregnt. 

The Mouth is bounded alwve by the labrum, laterally by the 
mandiblea and . maxillae, and ventrally by the hypopharynx and 
labium. This lead.s info a muscular — 

Oeaophagus, which runs the entire length of the head ventral 
to the brain and dorsal to the body of the tentorium, behind which 
the oesophagus bends downwards and passes along the floor of th(‘ 
head, giving off radial muscles to the roof, sides, and floor as it goes. 
In the region of the eervieuni the oesophagus constricts and passes 
backwards into the prothorax, where it gradually expands out into 
a very thin-walled sac, the— 

Crop, which extends back to the middle of the inetathoracie 
segment. When empty or only partially filled with food the walls 
are thrown into longitudinal folds. Posteriorly it narrows and 
passes into the — 

Gizzard, which is v<‘ry difficult to distinguish externally except 
in those cases where the foregut is filled with dark food material, 
when the greater thickness of its walls render it visible. 

The Mesenteron follows the gixzard aud joins the latter at tin* 
junction between the nietathorax and first abdominal segment. It 
is a long straight tube extending back to tin* sixth abdominal st*gment, 
narrowing towards its central region, but widening again posteriorly. 
At its anterior end two very short, forwardly directed caeca are given 
off laterally. Its posterior half is pigmented with cylindrical pigment 
granules. 

The Hind-gut extends from the sixth abdominal segment back- 
wards, and, at its junction with the mesenteron, gives off a large 
number of Malpighian tubules (50 to 60), which run forwards to 
find attachment on the posterior region of the gizzard. The anterior 
portion of the hindgut dilates to form the ileum, which, in turn, 
constricts posteriorly to pass into anoth^^ dilation, the colon-reetum, 
extending to the anus, which discharges on the tenth segment between 
the cerci. The posterior region of the rectum, as in the oesophagus, 
gives off radial muscles and constricts to form a sphincter. 

Glandular and Exeretorg Htruetures of Alimentary Canal. 

The Salivary Gland. s (PI. 40, Pig. 33) consist of a pair of 
racemose, whitish bodies, deeply embedded in and closely resembling 
the fat-body. There are two pairs, one on either side of the pro- 
thorax. The more posterior gland lies dorso-laterallj’^ on the crop, 
to which it is closely adherent, the more anterior is situated near 
the eervicum and is deeply embedded in the fat-body, from which 
it is difficult to separate. Each gland consists of a number of acini 
opening into a very slender salivary duct, the more posterior duet 
passing forwards to be met by a similar duct from the anterior gland. 
The common duct passes forward mid-laterally along the oesophagus 
till near the mouth, where it descends and meets its fellow from the 
opposite side mid-ventrally. The common duct so formed runs 
forward on the horn of the hypopharynx to open on this latter 
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structure on the side apposed to the labium (PI. 34, Fig. 13). There 
is no salivary reservoir, and the main ducts are provided with 
taenidia. 

The Malpighian Tnhulcs (PI. 40, Fig. 33). — These vary from 
50 to 60 in number, are long, thin tnbules about 1 cm. long, and 
are arranged in a double row around the mesenterou, each opening 
into the latter by means of a separate opening situated on the apex 
of a small papilla. (Histological evidence for this will be presented 
in a later paper.) For about two-thirds of their distal length the 
lumen is clear and well-defined, but in the proximal third Incomes 
reduced in size by the approximation of the cells and the accumula- 
tion of solid urates. The distal portion is lined internally by a 
darkened membrane, the striated border (Wigglesworth), which, 
according to Wigglesworth (1931), cannot be separated into its 
constituent striae. This border becomes more evident in the proximal 
region, and its constituent elements become discernible. In a freshly 
killed specimen each tubule exhibits a slow serpentine movement. 
All are well provided with trachea, the tracheoles of which run along 
their length. The distal region of each tubule is produced into a 
delicate terminal filament by means of which ea(*li is attached to 
the gizzard j thus far no reference to this has been found, and 
Wigglesworth does not appear to have observed anything of this 
nature in the lleduviid bug. A similar condition has been observed 
m another stonefly nymph. 

The Fat-body consists of two pairs of organs which attain their 
maximum size in the abdomen, but extend forwards into the thorax 
and head. The dorsal pair lie dorso-laterally and are situated in 
the pericardium ; they constitute the pericardial fat-body. The 
ventral pair, the adipose fat-body, occupy a ventro-lateral imsition, 
but lie beneath the gut and gonads. 

The Nervous System. 

The, nervous system of Stenoperla is divided into the following 
parts : — 

1. The brain situated in the head above the oesophagus. 

2. The sympathetic nervous system. 

* 3. The sub-oesophageal ganglion,. 

4. The ventral nerve cord. 

The Brain (PI. 36, Figs. 20 and 21, PI. 40, Fig. 34) is a large 
mass of nervous tissue situated in the head above the oesophagus, 
and extends over the greater part of this region between the compound 
eyes. It is convex above and concave beneath, with the anterior and 
dorsal arms of the tentorium passing between the antennary and optic 
nerves, and is wider tJian long. Three parts are distinftuishable : — 

1. The Proterocerebrum. 

2; The Deuterocerebrum. 

3. The Triterocerebrum. 

To understand the relationship of these three, the one to the 
other, it is necessary to investigate tlw condition of the segments 
wiiieh originally gave rise to them. Primitively, the mouth was 
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ventral in position, but has moved forwards to take up a position 
at the extreme anterior portion of the body, with the result that 
the dypeus and labrum have been pushed up and lie dorsal to it. 
Similarly, the deutero- and triterooerebrum have moved forwards, 
the former upwards over the oesophagus and through 90°, taking 
the triterooerebrum with it; the proterocerebrum lies behind these 
and has rotated through 90°. The triterooerebrum now lies on either 
side of the oesophagus and not above it, hence the deuterocerebrurn 
has come to overlie the former 

The Proterocerebrum consists of a pair of lateral lobes nnit(‘d 
along their middle line, and forms the greatest and posterior region 
of the brain. Each lob<' gives off a nerve on either side to the lateral 
ocellus of its side, and anteriorly between the junction of the protero- 
and deuterocerebrurn the nerve to the median ocellus is given off. 
Attached to the proterocerebrum on cither side is a large optic lobe, 
wider than it is long, directed laterally. It gives rise to the optic 
nerve Posteriorly and ventrally the proterocerebrum gives off the 
hinder region of the sympathetic nervous system, but it is possible 
that this may retain an internal connection w'ith the triterocerebruiu. 

The Deuterocerebrurn consists of two w'ell-developed lobes, one on 
either side directed latero-anteriorly, and connected to one another 
by a piece of nervous tissue forming the dorsal lobe of the brain. 
Each lobe gives off a double antennary nerve to the antenna of its 
side, the more anterior nerve being the larger. 

The Triterocerebrum lies ventrally to the deuterocerebrurn on 
either side of the oesophagus. Each trito-cerebral lobe is connected 
with its fellow by a post-oesophageal commissure, which descends from 
each lobe and encompasses the oesophagus. It also gives rise to the 
two large para-oesophageal commissures which run downwards and 
backwards to the suboesophageal ganglion, and to the labro-frontal 
nerves which form the root of the frontal ganglion 

The tiympathetri Nervous System. 

The sympathetic nervous system (PI 36, Figs 20 and 21, PI. 40, 
Fig 34) resembles that of the saltatorial Orthoptera. in that there 
is a paired stomatogastric nerve, each with its own stomachic ganglion. 
A small triangular frontal ganglion lies in front of the brain, giv^ 
off anteriorly a nerve to the clypeus. Laterally, two nerves run Latero- 
anteriorly and arch backwards to find connection with the labro- 
frontal nerves of the triterocerebrum Each of these nerves gives 
off another pair which run forwards to innervate the mouth parts. 
Posteriorly the frontal ganglion gives off the recurrent nerve, which 
runs backwards beneath the brain to join a mass of nervous tissue 
representing the fused oesophageal and hypocerebral ganglia. It is 
probable that the corpora aillata are included in this fused mass, as 
they arc not represented elsewhere. A pair of bodies, at first thought 
to be these were afterwards revealed to be stomachic ganglia. From 
the antero-lateral aspect this mass gives off two connectives to the 
brain; postero-laterally on either side there arises a stomati^aittrio 
nerve, which descends to a medio-lateral position on the oesophagus 
and runs backwards to the cervioum, where it gives off a small whitirii 
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body, tbe stomachic ganglion. Thence it runs backwards parallel 
to the salivary duct, finally arborising on the anterior caeca of the 
mid-gut (PI. 40, Pig. 33). The ventral system has not been traced, 
but paired transverse nerves have been olteerved associated with the 
ganglia of the ventral nervous system. 

The Ventral Nervous System (PI. 37, Pig. 22). 

The ventral nervous system consists of twelve ganglia; a sub- 
oesophageal, three thoracic, and eight abdominal, all connected by 
a double nerve cord. The abdominal ganglia all clearly exhibit a 
double nature. 

The Subuesophagtal Ganglwn is a large, well-developed ganglion 
lying beneath the oesophagus under the proterocerebrum. It lies on 
the mentum and is protected dorsally by the body of the tentorium ; 
anteriorly, it gives off nerves to the mandibles, maxillae, and labium, 
and is connected to the triterocerebrum by the para-oesophageal 
connectives. It narrows posteriorly and gives off the paired ventral 
nerve cord. 

The Thoractc Ganglia are three in number, each lying in a 
median ventral position in its segment; all are equal in size. Each 
gives off a pair of large crural nerves to the legs, and smaller ones 
to the muscles. They are connected the one to the other and to the 
suboesophageal ganglion by the paired nerve cord. 

The Abdominal Oanglta are clearly divided into right and left 
halves, and, as before, are connected by a double nerve cord. The 
first abdominal ganglion lies in the metathorax immediately behind 
the metathoracic ganglion, and has migrated forwards, but is not 
fused with the latter. A similar condition is found in dragonflies 
in some of which this ganglion has actually fused with the thoracic. 
It gives off a pair of nerves backward to innervate the first abdominal 
segment. 

The remaining seven ganglia lie in segments two to seven. Prom 
the anterior portion of the aecond ganglion a pair of nerves pass 
outwards and innervate the muscles, etc., of tliat segment; segment 
three is innervated by a pair of nerves arising from the connectives 
anterior to its ganglion, whilst posteriorly to this latter another pair 
of nerves arise to innervate segment four. Postero-laterally from 
the fourth ganglion a pair of nerves pass out and innervate segment 
five, whilst the fifth ganglion innervates segment six by a pair of 
nerves exhibiting double roots . ganglion six innervates the posterior 
region of segment six and the anterior of segment seven; the seventh 
ganglion lies in the intersegmcntal region between segments six and 
seven, and gives off a pair of long nerves which pass back to segment 
eight, innervating the major portion of segment seven as they go. 
The eighth and last ganglion is larger than the preceding ganglia, 
and gives off posteriorly a pair of long nerves which pass back into 
the cerci, itmervatiiig segments nine and ten as they pass. 

The Beprodtuttive System. — ^This resembles that of the adult 
deseribed later; it appears very early in nymphal life. 
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The Circulatory System. 

The heart lies dorsally in the abdomen in segments one to nine. 
It is a long, delicate tube consisting of ten chambers separated from 
one another by constrictions, which correspond in position to the 
intersegmental regions. Anteriorly it continues forwards as a fine 
aorta to the head, ending beneath the brain. Laterally each chamber 
opens into the i)ericardial sinus by paired ostia, and each gives olf 
on its lateroventral aspect two pairs of alary muscles which are 
attached on either side to the anterior and posterior regions of their 
segment. 

The heart is enclosed in a .space, the pericardial sinus, lx)unded 
above by the tergum and beneath by the diaphragm; lying in this 
sinus and on either side of the heart is the pericardial fat body. 
So far the muscles have not been seen to display striatioiis. 

7’he Respiratory System. 

The tracheae (PI. 37, Pig. 23) consists of a i)air of longitudinal, 
lateral trunks extending backwards from the prothorax. Anteriorly 
each trunk bifurcates and supplies tin* head. There are fivi* tracheal 
gills on either .side of the first five abdominal si^gimnifs. 

The Prothorax and Head. — In the region of the prothorax the 
longitudinal trunk bifurcates into a dorsal and ventral trachea, the 
latter of which runs practically straight forwards, sending off a large 
branch to the legs and smaller branches to the cervicuin and ventral 
muscles of the head, bifurcating at its anterior extremity to send 
one branch to the ventral mouth parts, the other up to the antenna. 
The dorsal branch runs straight forwards to the cervienm, sending 
off smaller branches to the muscles in this region, it then curves 
laterally following the contour of the head, giving off numerous 
trachea to the muscles, eyes, etc. Anteriorly, beyond the eyes, it 
curves inwards, giving off two small branches to the antenna, and 
finally arborises on the clypeus. No commissural connection with 
its fellow on the opposite side has been traced, any such connection 
taking place through the tracheoles (cf. adult). 

The Meso- and Meta-thorax. — In this region the trunk is single 
and curves inwards towards the middle of each segment and outwards 
towards the intersegmental portion. The anterior region of the trunk 
in each segment gives off a branch laterally to the legs, this latter 
joining a similar branch from the posterior region. In this way 
the typical Y-shaped tracheae to the legs as figured by Comstock 
(1918) is formed. The posterior, metathoracic leg branch receives 
a trachea from the first abdominal gill. 

The Abdomen. — Between segments two to six the main longi- 
tudinal trunk curves inwards towards the middle and outwards 
towards the intersegmental region. The tracheae of abdominal 
segments two to five are all similar, so a typical segment will be 
described. In segment two, however, the first branch is a large one 
running inwards to the gonads; this is not present in the other four. 
Externally, in the anterior region of each segment, the trunk receives 
a trachea from the gill ; from this branch three others arc given off, 
the largest of which passes inwards and arborises on the gut, joining 
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its fellow from the other side by traeheoles only (cf. adult) ; no 
true commissures are present. The other two branches are smaller 
and arborise on the muscles and fat body. 

From the posterior rojyion of segment five the trunk gives oft 
a large branch internally to the malpighian tubules, and externally 
just in front of this a small branch to the fat body. In segments 
six and seven the trunk is much straighter and gives off ventraUy 
a large branch which curves round internally to arborise on the 
posterior region of the midgut; numerous small branches pass from 
the trunk to the fat-body and muscles. Between segments seven and 
eight the main trunk turns outwards, and at this point gives off a 
large branch internally to supply the whole of the hind-gut. After 
passing outwards for a short distance, the trunk turns and runs 
straight backwards to segment ten, bifurcates, and finally passes into 
the cercus. As it passes, it sends off branches to the fat-body and 
muscles in segments eight, nine, and ten. 

Here and there along the main lateral trunk and on the leg 
trunks there are white opaque eollars. 


EXTER.NAL AND INTERNAL ANATOMY LAST 
NYMPHAL INSTAR. 

The Last Nymphal Instar (PI. 38, Fig. 25) resembles the nymph 
in every respect, except that its average length is about 3-3 cm. and 
that external wing-buds are present. Its internal anatomy reveals 
similar organs. The gonads, however, are mature, but will be dealt 
with under the imago. 

The Respiratory System. * 

The respiratory system very closely resembles that of the nymph, 
but differs in two respects. The first of these is that the longitudinal 
trunk in the prothorax soon after the junction of the dorsal and 
ventral head trunks, gives off a short spiracular branch laterally to 
the first thoracic spiracle, which is simple, has a small atrium, and 
is closed. It is situated on the intersegmental region between pro- 
and mesothorax. Posteriorly in a similar position between meso- 
and metathorax, the trunk gives off another spiracular branch to 
.the second thoracic spiracle, which is associated with the posterior 
trunk to the meta-thoraeic leg. At this stage no abdominal spiracles 
are visible nor are any brandies to be seen coming off the main 
longitudinal trunk; stigmatic cords, however, are traceable between 
the latter and the sides of the body, but only in freshly killed insects. 

The second difference is the presence of wing-pads, which, al 
this stage, have reached their maximum development as such. These, 
of course, necessairily have special tracheae associated with them 
(PI. 85f Fig. 17). The basal connections of the wing-pad tracheae 
very closely resemble the typical condition as figured by Comstock 
(1918), and approximate nearer the generalised condition than 
Pteronarcys, where these connections are complicated by the presence 
of thoracic gills. The typical Y-shaped leg tracheae are present, each 
arm derived from its corresponding spiracular trunk, of which the 
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first contributes one branch to the mesothoracic leg, the second one 
to this appendage and a posterior branch to the metathoraoic leg; 
whilst the last branch of this latter is derived from the trunk to 
the first tracheal gill. The posterior stem of the first spiracular 
trunk gives off a branch to the forewing-pad, the oosto-radial, which 
supplies the following veins: — C. Sc. R. and M. together with their 
cross-veins. 

The anterior stem of the second spiracular trunk gives off the 
oubito-anal trachea to the forewing-pad, and supplies the Cu and A. 
veins of this structure. In this way the wing-pad receives tracheae 
from two sources, each in direct communication with a spiracle, 
and hence is assured of a rich oxygen supply. 

In a like manner the hindwing-pad is supplied from two sources, 
the oosto-radial arising from the posterior stem of the second 
spiracular trunk, and the cubito-anal from the po.sterior leg stem 
which arises from the trunk to the first tracheal gill. 

As has been stated by Comstock (1918), etc., there is no con- 
nection between the radio-costal and cubito-anal tracheae, and the 
median is still in the primitive condition attached to the former. 
There is no fusion of the two wing tracheae as found by Tillyard 
(1917) in Dragonflies, where he states that Ihis condition is the 
combined result of three interacting forces, one of which being that 
of relying almost wholly on an oxygen supply coming from the anal 
end of the alar trunk, owing to the larval gills being situated in this 
region. Another authority has disputed this point, and it must 
be stated here that, on the one hand, no support for Tillyard ’s view 
can be deduced from the condition of the alar trunks, whilst, on the 
other, there is the reduction of the costal vein which Tillyard uses 
to support his theory. This latter vein is lost in the adult, resembling 
the condition Tillyard found in Dragonflies. 

The Wing-Pads 

These are about 0 3 cm. in length, lie with their dorsal surfaces 
uppermost, and project postero-laterally on the tergum. 

The Forewing Pad (PI. 38, Pig 26) has a thick margin well 
provided with large, stout macrotrichia, and shows quite clearly the 
fusion of the veins at their bases to form the costo-radial and cubito- 
anal tracheae, which according to TiUyard (1921) are characteristic 
of the order as a whole. 

The costo-radial trachea on entering the wing-pad splits into 
three, the anterior branch forming Sc. which runs two-thirds of 
the length of the pad where it bifurcates into Sc.i and 8c.a, the 
latter of which bends down and almost touclies R, or else fuses with 
it for a short distance, afterwards curving back to the margin of 
the wing. Just after Sc. leaves the costo-radial a very small costa, 
which ends before the margin is reached, may or may not be given 
off. The humeral veinlet is the next branch and is constant in 
position ; following the humeral are a variable number, usually 3 to 4, 
of cross-veins across the costal space between Sc. and the margin. 
These are provided with macrotrichia, and there is always a large 
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sp«ee between the first of these and the humeral veinlet. The second 
branch constitutes B, which runs some distance before branching 
into a straight, unbranched Bi, and into Bs. This latter branches 
into B 2 -f 8 and B 4 -{- g, the former again bifurcating into B 3 and 
Ba. The third branch of the costo-radial is M, which runs some 
distance before bifurcating into Mi -f 2 and Ms + 4. 

A small cross-vein between M and Cui is regarded by Tillyard 
(1919), as Mg a basal concave vein connecting M with Cui, based 
on the study of the fossil Belmontia. It is a characteristic feature 
of the orders forming the Panorpoid complex. In 1925, after further 
study, he decided that it was merely a convex strut which has 
secondarily developed providing rigidity to the base of Cui. 

In 1921, this author figures the tracbeation of Stenoperla prasina, 
but shows no trachea between M and Cui. In 1923, he figures the 
venation, naming Mj as a small cross-vein between M and Cui, but 
gives no reason for doing so. Now this author (1919) also holds 
that only in special cases do cross-veins bear macrotrichia and that 
these are more characteristic of main-veins. An examination of the 
wing-pads and venation by the present author revealed the fact that 
macrotrichia occur on many cross-veins, especially those between 
M and Cui, including Tillyard ’s M®, and between Cui and Cuj. A 
similar condition was found to exist in the venation of Austroperla 
cyrene and two species of Zealandoperla. 

Now, main-veins are preceded by tracheae except in orders where 
the venation is highly specialised as in Hymenoptera, Mecoptera, 
Diptera, and Trichoptera, so that if these veins possess tracheae 
in the wing-pads we might expect them to be rudiments of the 
archedictyon and so explain the anomaly. If not, then they must 
be merely cross-veins, and the presence or absence of macrotrichia 
is not an infallible criterion for main-veins. 

The present author examined a large number of wing-pads of 
8. prasina and found that not one of these veins, including Tillyard 's 
Mb, is preceded by tracheae (PI. 35, Pig. 18). The wing-pads of 
Zealandoperla sp. and Austroperla cyrene were also examined, and 
again no tracheae were found. Prom these facts it is concluded that 
in stone-flies M is primitively four-branched. 

Again, Comstock’s M is a concave vein, and hence must he 
homologous with Lameere’s (1922) MP, which is primitively foui'- 
branched. MA likewise is four-branched and, being the anterior 
branch of M, is convex. According to both these authors then, MP 
is four-branched, and according to Lameere so also is MA, and a.s 
stone-flies are primitive, one would expect a similar condition to 
exist in this order. 

Sections of the wings of 8. prasina and Uegaleptoperla grandis 
were ent, revealing the fact that M was convex, hence it must be 
homologous with Lameere’s MA and not with Comstock’s M. After 
Studying the Proto-perlaria, Tillyard (1928) found that MP was 
already becoming ol^lete basally, and that in true Perlaria has 
entirel^^ disappeared. This it is seen is in agreement with the con- 
dition in recent forms and resembles the condition in Odonata. 
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From tlie foregoing: it is concluded that M in stone-flies is 
primitively four-branched as postulated by Lameere and Comstock; 
that it is homologous with Lameere 's MA ; and that MP is lost entirely 
in existing forms. 

The eubito-anal splits into three branches, the first of which 
is the cubital. This, shortly after leaving the main trachea, bifurcates 
into Cui and Cua, the former developing a variable number of 
accessory veins. Tlie second branch is lA, a straight, unbranched 
vein, whilst the third by bifurcation gives rise to 2A. 

The Hindwiny-pad (PI. 38, Fig. 27) closely resembles the fore- 
wing, but diffez's from that figured by Tillyard (1921), in that the 
costo-radial is always only two branched and not three. A large 
number of Mdng-j)ads have been examined, but this feature appears 
to be constant. A second difference lies in that M is fused basally 
for a short distance with Rs as found in the venation. This again 
is in disagreement with (Jomstock (1918), who gives as a constant 
feature the fact that Rs is a branch of R and that it is not switched 
over to M in the nymphs. This can now no longer be regarded as 
a true constant, since it is variable in Stenoperla. 

The costa is a small and weak vein and does not reach the 
margin of the uing. R is unbranched, Rs divides into R^, R®, and 
Ri 5 , but M, as stated above, is fused with R and sometimes with 
Rs for a short distance. M bifurcates into Mi -f 2 and M® + 4 ; Cu 
divides into Cui and Cu®, but the former has no accessory veins; 
lA is unbranched, this feature being constant tbroughout, and joins 
the third branch of the eubito-anal which curves round forming a 
loop from which 2A and 3A and their accessory veins arise, the 
latter of which are variable in number. 


EXTERNAL ANATOMY OP IMAGO. 

The imago (PI. .39, Pig. 28) varies in size, but is on the average 
about 3-3 cm. in length, and in general shape and appearance 
resembles the nymph. It is a very swift runner, but a poor flier, 
is olive green in colour, and is covered with a pubescence of hairs 
which prevents it from becoming wet when in contact with water. 
When at i-est, the wings are folded flat over the back, the right 
wing over the left in both cases, so that only the basal portion of 
the left forewing is visible. 

The Head. 

This is similar in every respect to that of the nymph, showing 
tl»c same sclerites and arrangement, but is attached directly to the 
thorax, the cervicum being reduced. 

The Mouth Parts. 

These resemble the nymphal structures, but are reduced in size. 
The mandibles are leas heavily chitinised than those of the nymph. 
All parts exhibit the full number of sclerites. The two lobes of the 
hyimpharynx have lost their suture and appear as one structure. 
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The Thorax. 

The thorax differs only in the distal extremities of its appendages, 
the legs, in that the meso- and metathorax bear wings, and that the 
thoracic spiracles are now o{«n. The tibia (PL 35, Pig. 19) bears 
a libial spur, but the aquatic adaptations of the nymph are now 
lost and replaced by tarsal pads, and the distitarsus has developed 
an empoditim. The terminal ungnes persist, but there are no 
pulvilli. 

The Abdomen. 

The only difference in this region is the development of the 
external genitalia. The five abdominal gills persist as withered 
appendages, but are still provided with tracheae from the main 
longitudinal trunks. Newport (1851) described gills as being present 
on the thoracic segments of Pteronarcys, and demonstrates that in 
the adult the sacs with which the tracheae communicate are provided 
with trachea from the main longitudinal trunk, and states that they 
are functional. Similarly it is possible that in moist conditions the 
gills in Stenoperla may be functional. 

The cerci in the male (PI. 39, Pig. 29) bear on the inner sides 
of their short, basal joints sets of short, stout bristles, and on all the 
remaining segments longer more slender hairs on the outer. These 
latter are borne on all segments in the female. 

The Male Genitalia. 

The external male appendages (PI. 39, Pigs. 30 and 31) consist 
of a ventral, unpaired, inferior appendage, a pair of superior 
appendages, and an unpaired aedeagus. The sternum of the ninth 
segment is large, convex, and projects backwards for a short distance 
over the inferior appendage and forms the hypandrium or sub-genital 
plate, which bears on its inner surface the ejaculatory sac. The 
inferior appendage protects the aedeagus ventrally; whilst the 
superior appendages are upturned to form a short copulatory hook 
by means of which the male clasps the female during copulation. 
The aedeagus is an unpaired structure, pointed at its apex, and some- 
what shorter than the appendages. It lies between the superior 
appendages and the anus. 

The Female Genitalia. 

The female (PI. 39, Fig. 32) has no external appendages, the 
two oviducts uniting and opening to the exterior on a slit-like 
invagination on the eighth segment, which condition must represent 
an extremely primitive condition. There is no ovipositor. 

THE INTERNAL ANATOMY OP THE IMAGO. 

The Alimentary €mal. 

The alimentary canal morphologically resembles that of the 
nymph in its division into various parts, but differs in several respects. 

The Oesophagus occupies the same position as the nymphal. 
Posteriorly, however, at its junction with the crop, it constricts and 
its epithelium and intima are thrown into a large number of folds. 
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so that the lumen is almost obliterated. This region is surrounded 
by a large amount of fat. 

The Crop is normal in position, but differs in that it is greatly 
distended with a gas the composition of which is unknown. 

The Oiziard in the imago has increased in length and extends 
backwards as far as the fourth abdominal segment. Like the crop, 
it is distended with gas, this being prevented from escape into the 
mesenteron by the oesophageal valve. 

The Mesenteron is shortened correspondingly with the elongation 
of the gizzard, and now lies in the fifth and sixth abdominal segments. 
It is much reduced in diameter and is pigmented posteriorly. The 
parasites referred to in the section on bionomics are extremely 
common. 

The Hindgut is very much reduced in diameter, but displays the 
same structure as in the nymph. Posteriorly there is a constriction 
dividing it into ileum and colon-rectum, in the latter of which a 
trace of faece was detected. 

Secretory and Excretory Glands of the Out. 

The Salivary Gland . — The salivary glands resemble those of the 
nymph in every respect. 

The Malpighian Tubules . — ^These structures resemble those of 
the nymph except that they are of a darker yellowish brown suggest- 
ing a greater deposition of solid urates. Similarly the tubules pass 
forwards and are attached to the gizzard. They are all well supplied 
with tracheae, lie in close relation to the gonads, and arise from the 
mesenteron in two bands, each tubule opening into the latter by a 
separate opening situated on a small papilla. 

The Nervous System. 

The nervous system is identical with the uymphal. 

The Circulatory System. 

This is identical with what has already been described. 

The Respiratory System. 

The gent'ral njnnphal respiratory plan is adhered to (PI. 37, 
Fig. 24), although slight modifications have taken place to adapt it 
to a terrestrial mode of life. It has been shown that in the last 
larval instar the thoracic spiracles were present but closed; now, 
however, they are functional, and eight functional abdominal spiracles 
have been added. The main longitudinal trunk and its Inranches are 
still present, as are also the typical Y-shaped tracheae to the leg. 
In each of the first five abdomind segments, branches still pass down- 
wards and outwards to the vestigial gills, a discussion of which has 
already been given. Each branch again sends a trachea to the gut, 
the muscles, and fat body, but with this difference that the large 
branch to the former is now connected with its fellow of the opposite 
side, to form a ventral commissure not found in the nymph. This 
condition occurs in the second to fifth abdominal segment, whilst the 
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first segment has a slightly different arrangement described beloMv. 
Intersegmentally the longitudinal trunk gives off eight short, 
spiracular, unbranohed tracheae to the first eight abdominal spiracles, 
except that the spiracular trachea of the first arises by the bifurca- 
tion of the tracheal trunk to the first gill, one branch of which 
passes to this latter, the second to the spiracle, whilst the third 
forms the posterior stem to the leg. This latter shortly after its 
origin from the spiracular trunk gives off a branch internally to 
join a similar branch from the bpposite side, forming the first 
ventral commissure. This commissure is connected to the second 
on cither side by a small longitudinal trachea running parallel and 
ventral to the main trunk. This again is not found in the n 3 Tnph, 
and may or may not be a variation. In the specimen dissected the 
trunks to the wings were severed, since dissection was performed 
from the dorsal surface, but the cubito-anal branch to the forewing 
could be traced, and was found to be normal in position Prom 
this there seems no reason to doubt that the basal tracheae to the 
legs and wings are the same as for the last nymphal instar. The atria 
of the thoracic spiracles are now much more marked than in this 
latter, and it is from these that the basal tracheae to the wings 
arise, the trachea having migrated along the leg stems to these regions. 

In the mesothorax the main longitudinal trunk gives off a fairly 
large branch to the muscles, represented only by a single small branch 
in the nymph. Together with this are the smaller branches to the 
muscles, the increased tracheation being correlated with the increased 
activity of the wing-bearing segments. 

The atrium of the first spiracle is deviated forwards and con- 
stitutes that portion of the main trunk lying in the pro-thorax 
This by bifurcation gives rise to the dorsal and ventral head trunks, 
the latter of which gives off a large branch to the legs as it passes 
forwards. The former resembles that of the nymph, except that 
at the point where it curves outwards in the head, a large trachea 
is given off. This curves forwards and inwards to meet its fellow 
from the opposite side, forming a dorsal, anterior commissure be- 
tween the two longitudinal trunks, a condition which is absent in 
the nymph. 

The development of commissures is no doubt correlated with 
fiight, this rendering it necessary to have direct communication 
between the trunks, thus making it possilWe for all parts to be 
oxygenated more rapidly. 


The Beproductive System. 

The Male Beprodnctive Organs. — These consist of a pair of long, 
eonvolgtcd tubes, the testes, extending forwards to the metathorax, 
where eheh joins its fellow from the opposite side (PI. 40, Pig. 351 
In a freshly dissected specimen each tube is seen to have an inner, 
opaque, central portion, and an outer transparent. Bach tubule 
lies more or less dorso-laterally to the gut, and extends backwards, 
passing imperceptibly into the vas deferens. In the eighth segment 
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each vas detVj'eiis deseenda and runs backwards to the posterior 
region of the ninth, where it doubles back on itself, running forward* 
into a large vesicula semiualis (PI. 40, Fig. 36). Bach of these is 
joined to its fellow anteriorly, is pear-shaped, convex above and 
below, and opens into the ejaculatory duct by an opening of its own. 
There are a pair of aee«*ssory glands lying immediately beneath the 
vesicles, each of the former opening into the corresponding vesicle 
of its side. In shape they are irregular cylinders communicating 
with one another anteriorly. The accessory gland is revealed to 
be of the mesodeninm type of Bscherich. 

The ejaculatory sac lies immediately above the hypandrium, 
and appears to have a portion of the median unpaired aedeagus 
together with the ductus ejaculatorius retracted w'ithin it. 

The Female Reproductive System. — The ovaries are of the 
panoistic type in w'hich no nutritive cells are present; they are two 
in number and extend backwards from the first abdominal segment 
to the eighth, lying dorso-Iaterally to the gut, w'hich is much reduced 
in size. Each ovary has a long, .straight tube, the oviduct, from 
which on either side are given off a large number of ovarioles (PI. 40. 
Pig. 37), which increase in length from befm*e backwards until a 
maximum is reached. Anteriorly on the mid-dorsal line each ovary 
joins its fellow. Each ovariole may be divided into three regions:-- 

(1) the terminal filament: 

(2) the gerrnarium; 

(3) the vitellarium. 

The Terminal Filament is a minute, slender prolongation of the 
peritoneum which invests each ovariole. All the filaments of an 
ovary are bound together, and anteriorly where the ovaries join 
they all meet and continue forw’ards as the median or dorsal ligament, 
W'hich finds attachment on the pericardial diaphragm. 

The Oermarium (PI. 40, Fig. 38) in the youngest ovarioles 
appears as an undifferentiated portion containing large nuclei with 
nucleoli. Prom this region the ova and follicular epithelium are 
developed. In older ovarioles the gerrnarium shows the ova differenti- 
ated in linear series; this condition appears to be present in the 
ovarioles nearer the gonopore, the more anterior ones seemingly 
being of a younger nature. 

The Vitellarium (PI. 40, Pig. 37) forms the major portion of 
the ovariole and has the ova disposed in a linear series, each ovum 
being enclosed in a definite follicle and surrounded by a layer of 
follicular cells, w'hich, as the ova pass down the ovariole, secrete the' 
chorion. Meanwhile, before this occurs, the ova increase in size 
by the accumulation of oil droplets. Each ovum has a large nucleus. 

Each oviduct extends backwards so that the ovarioles lie on 
top, and on the sides of the gut, and in the inters^^ental region 
between the seventh and eighth segments, each duct descends tO' 
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the midventral liiie, where both join up and pass forwordn for a 
short distance to oi)en on tlie pit-like depression already described 
There is no uterus nor is there any vagina, the cuticle not being 
invaginated into the common oviducal duet, which according to 
some authorities is not a primitive condition 

An ovoid accessory gland lies in a posterior position to the 
common oviduct. It opens to the exterior on the pit-like depression 
into which the oviduct opens. Presumably it is an albumen gland, 
for the eggs when freshly laid are .surrounded by an oval-shaped 
mass of transparent substance, which disintegrates after about 
twenty-four hours. 


THE WINGS. 

The wings fold closely round the body of the insect, the right 
forowing completely enwrapping ail but the basal portion of its 
fellow, and they are longer than the abdomen, projecting, when at 
rest, beyond its apex. Forewing longer than hind, six times as long 
as broad, and bright green in colour; bindwing twice as long as 
broad, and of a more delicate texture and colour than the forewing; 
anal area large, forming an unbroken contour with the rest of the 
wing. It folds fan wise against the body 

Tlie wings ai’e large and cumbersome, with no coupling 
apparatus; flight is alow, and only short distances are covered in 
one flight. The wing venation is very unstable, that of two specimens 
differing, whilst even the wings of one side of a single individual will 
difl'er from those of the other. The greatest variation has been 
noticed in the branching of Rs. The cross-veins are extremely 
variable. Certaiii features, however, are constant. 


Venation. 

The Foremng (PI. 41, Pig. 39). 

The forewing exhibits a primitive venation and shows less clearly 
the two sources of tracheation, the costo-radial and cubito-anal; 
Sc is concave and is distally forked into 8 ci and Sca, the latter of 
which dips down to run along or fuse with Rj for a short distance 
before curving outwards to the wing margin. C is absent, but Sc 
sends oif a number, usually three, of cross-veins across the costal 
space to the anterior margin. Posteriorly the humeral veinlet comes 
off near thf base of the wing ; there is always a large apace between 
this veinlet and the first veinlet across the costal Space. About half- 
way along its length R, a convex vein, forks into Rj, a straight, 
unbranched vein running to the wing margin teminating just in 
front of the apex, and into the Rs, w'hich near its distal extremity 
biforcstes into Ra 8 and R 4 -|- h- The former again branches into 
Rj and Ra. 
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M, a convex vein, is fused basaliy with R for a short distaiw 
and is still in the primitively branched condition. Distally it 
bifurcates into Mi + 2 and Ms + .4. Cu is a straight vein arising 
from the cubito-anal trachea, but divides distally into Cui and Cus, 
the former of which is convex and has a variable number of accessory 
veins, usually about three. Cus is a straight, unbranched, concave, 
weak vein lying in the anal furrow. lA and 2A are both straight; 
the former is unbranched, whilst the latter divides into two. Cross- 
veins are present, irregularly placed on all parts of the wing, but are 
more strongly developed between M and Cu, and between Cui and 
Cu2. The humeral veinlet is constant in position; there are always 
sub-costal veinlets present. 


The Hindv’ino (PL 41, Pig. 39). 

As in the forewing, C is absent, 8e is concave and two-branched ; 
It gives off a variable number of costal veinlets and the humeral; 
there is always a large space between the former and the latter. 
Basaliy R and M are fused, this vein bifurcating to give two branches 
Ri and Rs -|- M; the former is a straight vein running directly to 
the margin in front of the apex. Rs -f M forks giving Rs and M. 
This switching of Rs over to M is a constant feature and quite 
characteristic of the Plecoptera. Rs again divides into B2 and » and 
R^ -f 5, but again may be three-branched, R2 -f 3 splitting into R* 
and Rs. M is two branched into Mi -f 2> M» -f 4, and is convex. 
Cu is two-branched, Cui having no accessory veins, whilst Cu2 is a 
very weak vein Ijdng in the anal furrow. lA is straight and un- 
branched. The anal area is increased by the development of accessory 
veins on 2A and 3A, while there is an indication of the formation 
of interimlary veins Cross-veins are present throughout the wing 
membrane, but, as in the forewing, are irregularly placed, although 
more numerous than in the latter. Two strong sets strengthening 
the wings are developed between M and Cu, and between Cui and 
Cua. The humeral veinlet is constant in position, and there are 
always sub-costal veinlets developed. 


BRACHYPTEROUS MALES. 

Pour brachypterous males were taken at Ribbonwood Creek in 
Pebruary, 1932, associated with a normal winged female. Tillyard 
(1926) states that brachypterous males occur in other genera 
associated with females. These insects are of the same siae and 
resemble the normal imagines in every respect, except that the wings 
are only one quarter of the nonoal sum. The body is pubescent, 
and the gut as in normal insects is filled with a gas, both evidently 
being adaptations correlated with reproduction, and with the fact 
that these insects are never far from water, so that such adaptations 
Avould prevent drowning. 
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At first it was thought that they might be of a different species, 
but a careful examination has revealed no grounds for regarding 
them as such. On the contrary, it is contended that they are brachy- 
pterous males of Stenoperla prasina, supported by tte fact that 
external and internal anatomy conform to the same general plan 
as found in the nymph and other imagines, and that the external 
genitalia show no difference whatsoever from the normal male. More- 
over, these males were sexually mature and endeavoured to copulate 
with the female, which, however, very unfortunately died, together 
with two males, during a very severe frost. Where possible a com- 
parison of their internal anatomy was made with that of normal 
imagines, and was found to be identical. 


The Wings. 

The wings (PI. 42, Fig 40) are one-quarter of the normal size 
and lie flat on the terga of their segments, the forewings slightly 
overlapping the hind; the anal fan of the latter is doubled under 
the rest of the wing so that its dorsal surface liea ventrally on the 
tergum. It is slightly shorter than the fore. Both are the same 
colour, the wings of three specimens are olive green, whilst tho.se 
of a fourth are purple in colour. When the insect is disturbed, no 
attempt is made to use these, but escape is effected by their very 
rapid running. The anterior margin of both is thickened around 
to the apex, and both are clothed with microtriehia. The venation 
is extremely variable, the wings of a single individual showing great 
variations. 

The Foremng . — In the forewing C is absent unless the anterior 
thickening of the wing can be regarded as such, whilst Sc is two- 
branched as in the normal wing. The humeral veinlet is constant 
in position, and a variable number of costal veinlets pass from Sc 
across the costal space. Scs in all cases curves downwards and is 
fused with Ri for a short distance. R -f M pass outwards some 
distance and then bifurcates into R and M. It is here that the 
greatest variation takes place In the more typical forms K con- 
tinues towards the margin for a short distance, and then divides 
into Ri and Rs; the former is a straight, unbranched vein terminat- 
ing just anterior to the apex. Rs bifurcates distally into Ra -f » 

and B« -f- s> but in some oases is undivided and passes out as Rs 

to the wing margin. M divides distally into M] -f 2 and Mg + 4 , 
but Ml -f a Jway or may not be fused at its distal extremity with 

R 4 4* I- Cti runs some distance along the wing membrane and then 

splits into Cui and Cug (both of which are usually unbranched). 
A strong set of cross-veins in all oases is develop^ between Piu 
and Cu#. lA is straight and unbranched, whilst 2A is two-branched. 

TAc Ifandiiiinp.-^The hindwing is lacking in C, and Sc is two- 
brandted, Se* fusing with Ri as before. The humeral veinlet is 
QOnstant, and there are a variable number of veinlets across the 
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costal space, usually three. There is a large space between the 
former and the latter. R -j- M passes out beyond the hiuneral, where 
it splits into Ri and Rs -f M. Again, R and M show the greatest 
variation. Rs + M bifurcates into Rs and M, the former dividing 
into Ra + 8 and R4 -f t., wliilst Rj 4- 8 in one specimen is branched 
into R4 and Rj. M, however, may not brancli, in which case it passes 
as such straight to the wing margin. Shortly aft(>r leaving R + M, 
Rs + M divides into Rs and M. Distally M bifurcates into Mi + 
and Mg + 4, the form(‘r of which may or may not be fused Mitli 
R« + Bi the latter when present is always fused distally with t'U|. 
(’u divides into Cui and Cug, the former fusing with Mg -f- 4 when 
present. lA is a straight, unbranched vein, whilst 2 A is two- 
branched. ;1A has a variable number of acce.sKory veins, which 
increase the anal area. Nowhere on tlie hindwing can there be said 
to be a strong develoj)ment of cross-veins, which occur irregularly 
over the whole wing membrane, and are very variable. The humeral 
is constant. 


('OMRARISON OP NORMAL AND BRAf'HYPTEROUS WINGS. 
Forewing. 

C is absent from both ; Sc is two branched, and the large space 
between the first veinlet across the costal space and the humeral is 
a constant feature. In both, M arises from R, whilst this latter is 
typically two-branched, Ri always being straight and undivided. 
Rs, however, in brachypterous forms may or may not divide; if it 
does, it usually bifurcates into Rg + g and R4 -f- 5- M is two- 
branched, but in brachypterous forms Mi -f 2 may fuse distally with 
R4 + g. Cu bifurcates into Cui and Ou2, the former, however, in 
the normal wing has accessory veins, which are usually lacking in tlie 
abnormal. The remaining veins are all similar, and eross-veins occur 
irregularly in uoth. 


Hindwing. 

The veins in these are similar except in the case of R and M. 
M, in the brachypterous forms, may or may not be branched into^ 
Ml -f 3 and Mg -f 4, and when this latter occurs. Mi a inay fwsp 
with R4 r„ while Mg -|- 4 is always fused with Cui. Only the 
former fusion has been observed as a variation in the normal wing. 
In the brachypterous type cross-veins are developed to a much less 
extent. 

The venation of brachypterous male on the wliole conforms 
with that of the normal male, but is much more variable. The 
distal branching of Rs, M, and Cu show the greatest variation, and 
the development of cross-veins is greatly reduced. 
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SUMMARY. 

1. A review of the literature on 8. prasina (Newm.) is given together 
with its elassifleation, systematies. and distribution. 

2. Tlie bionomics of tins insect is discussed. It is pointed out tliat for 
the most part the iirsect inhabits turbulent mountain torrents and 
requires water of extreme purity and high oxygen content Its 
food, size, optimum, maximum, and minimum temperatures, its 
nsjpiratory movements, locomotion, and reactions to light are 
discussed Its enemies and known parasites are noted An 
instrument for determining spot velocities in turbulent water is 
described 

:{ TIu' detailed anatomy of the nymphal and imaginal instars is 
given and differences from the generalised inseet-tyjie indicati'd 
riiief among thes<* are the nymphal adaptations of the tibio-tarsal 
region of the legs correlated with its aquatic habitat; and the 
presence of a gas in the crop and gizzard of the imagines. Finally, 
in connexion with the I'enation, it is concluded that Mr, is not 
jiresent in Stone-flies 

4 The venation of hrachj^pterous males is described and shown to 
differ but little from the general condition ; it is, however, more 
variable. The distal branching of Rs. M. and On show the greatest 
variation, and the cross-veins are greatly reduced in number 
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By tin* Royal S(Miot\ ot New /ealaiul Aet, 1933,* the New Zealand 
Institute eonstituted by the New Zenlund liifetitiile Aet, 1908, w.ih abolished, 
and. with His Mujesty’N ”:raeious appioval, a body w'uh (‘onstituted kb 
sTioeessoi to tbe New Zealand J:nditiite to be eiilled the Royal Society of 
New Zealand. The new' Aet is dated 0th Deeeinber, 1933; from that 
date tbe name of 1b<‘ New Zealand Institute diinippeaied and tbe iiew' 
title w'as adopted. 

The Royal Society ot New Zealand is now in posseasioii of all the 
pr(>]>ertieH and has assnuied all the respoiiHihilities of the New' Zealand 
Institute. All meniheis and officers of the New' Zealand Institute at 
0th Deeeinber, 1933, eontinue as ineinberb and ofticeis ol the Royal Society 
of New Zealand. Kejrulati<ms, rules, resolutions, and orders became us 
eflfeetive nndei tiie Royal Sneiet) oi New Zealand as they were under 
the New Zealand Institute, and all matters and prooeeediims begun undei 
tbe New^ Zealand Institute may be continued, completed, and enfoiced 
by the Royal Society of New Zealand. 

The Ro,\al Society ot New' Zealand Aet is a inaehineiy measure loi 
elfecting a change ot title. Ibider the New Zealand Institute Act, 1908, 
the Board of Governors was the eoipoiate body; the Royal Society Act 
makes the Society the corporate body. The Act effects im])rovement« 
in the method ot eondueting tlie affairs of the Society. The Governor- 
General becomes Patron instead of being a full member of the Board 
now called a ( ouiieil. In the long title of the Act the words ** a body 
for the promotion of science” revives an expression of purpose which 
was jiresent in the Art of 1897 oiiginaRv constituting the New Zealand 
Institute Aet. but was omitted from later Acts dealing with the New 
Zealand Institute. 

In other minor matters the Aet gives that authority for doing what 
the New Zealand Institute has been in the habit of doing without 
jiutlioritv. Pin* Act Hp(*eifies in detail the Society’s j»owei of making rulcH. 
(3ause 11 rejrealH Section 7 of the Finance Aet, 1925, slating the amount 
of the annual endowunenl from Parliament to he £500, 


Which wmII bi» ]»vinted later in the Volunie. 
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Note on the Occurrence in New Zealand of die 
Myriapod Polyxenus. 

By C. M. Hectok. 


hifoic the Wf'llinyton Phitomothiral Socwti/^ \on'Hihci\ /.V.i.i , received hy 
1h< Editor loth neermher, JihU; insmd styoratcly March, JUda.] 

This organism, although perhaps observed, appears not to have been 
recorded hitlierto in New Zealand. It was brought to iny notie(‘ in 
May, 1922, by Mr C. (1. (1. Berry, who found it in a rock cutting 
at Northlands, Wellington. 1 have since found it in similar situations 
at Lowry Bay and Belmont, i.e., in cracks on rock faces: ah\ays on 
an asp(‘ct away from the sun. 1 understand that it has also been 
seen under the bark of trees in several parts of New Zealand. It 
is an organism of very wide distribution both in space and time. It 
is widely distributed in Europe, and allied forms have been found 
in the West Indies, North and South America, Ceylon, and elsewhere. 
Fossil forms are found as far back at the Carboniferous (Poeoek, 
19(11). In the Cambridge Natural History (Sinclair, 1901) a fossil 
form is illustrated which is not very different from the present-day 
forms. Here, again, as with the Tuatara and othm* organisms, New 
Zealand fiossesses a link with the remoti* past. As found in rock 
cuttings the organism occurs in little clusters of 10 to lo individuals. 
The clusters corui)rise individuals in several stages of development, 
i.e., adults and immature forms together with nests containing eggs 
or empty egg eases. (Figs. 1 and 2.) The mature individuals are 
minute, being 2 to 2 mm. long. They are difficult to s(‘e, on account 
of their colouring so closely nsembling tlu^ rock surface on which 
tl)ey lie. They are best recognised by their pf‘arly-white, brush-like 
tails. (Fig. 2.) When undisturbed, they are (juiescent for consider- 
able periods; but if disturbed, move about A'cry actively. They are 
fascinating objects to watch under a l()w power binocular microscope. 
The body consists of a numb<*r of segments which varies with the 
age of the individual, as also does the number of legs. Thus in a 
ncwdy-hatched individual the number of segments is five and the 
nnmW of legs three pairs. One individual 2*75 mm. long exhibited 
10 segments and 20 pairs of legs, while another individual 1 75 mm. 
long exliibited 7 segments and 10 pairs of legs. (Fig. 4.) Each 
segment of the body is provided dorsally with a (louble row of bristles,- 
and there are tufts of bristles on lateral projections on each segment. 
These bristles are plume-like. Tiiey are shown in the accojupanying 
photomicrographs. (Pigs. 5 and 0.) The tail is eomfmsed of two 
kinds of bristles, viz. 

(a) Plnme-like (Pig. 5). 

(b) Crook-like (Pig. 7). 

They are arranged in two lateral bnnehes or pencils (whence the 
specific name Lagnrus given to the European species). Between the 
lateral pencils is a medial bunch comprising a small number of bristles 
which, however, lack the pearly lustre of those in the lateral pencils. 
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The erook-like bristles are very ciiaracteriatic. They have long been 
known and used as a test object for microscope objectives. An excellent 
photomicrograph of one of these bristles appears in the frontispiece 
to Carpenter and Dallinger's work on the Microscope (Carpenter and 
Ballinger, 1901). It was the characteristic appearance of this well- 
known bristle which led to the local recognition of the organism. 
The nests, of which 4 to 0 may occur in a cluster, tend to adhere to 
one another. On closer examination they are found to consist entirely 
of the crookdikt* bristles from the tail of the Myriapod. Pig. 9 shows 
the edge of a m‘st with the erook-like bristles. Clustered in these 
nests are a number of oval eggs with apparently chitinous cases. The 
number of eggs in a nest is from four to eight or more. The size 
of the eggs is about 0 4 by 0 3 miu. (Pig. 8). No doubt the nest-like 
wrapping of bristles round the eggs is for protection of the eggs 
both against mecdianieal injury and against marauders. Why are 
only the crook-like bristles used for this purpose? Probably because 
they will cohere better. The question now arises as to the procedure in 
obtaining tlie bristles. Are they purposely shed or discarded bristles, 
or are they pulled out of the brush of a living Myriapod? They are 
probably derived from the living organisms, for it is to be noted that 
many of the individuals captured at this time of the year (spring) 
show varying degrees up to complete denudation of their tails. Mr 
Gilbert Arehey has kindly undertaken to identify the species for me, 
but has not yet had time to complete his report In passing, it may 
be noted that the form found in New Zealand resembles very closely 
Polyxenus lagt^vus, as figured and described in the literature available. 
The crook-like bristles, however, appear to have more barbs than are 
shown in the illustration in Carpenter and Ballinger’s book, above 
referred to. One authority in Germany (Soraiier, 1925, p. 83) 
ascribes to Poly xe mis the conveying of the spores of potato disease. 
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Spirotrichosoma magna (n. sp.) from a New Zealand 

Termite. 

By G. A. H. Helsox, M.Sc., 

Biological Kescarch Laboratory, Canterbury University College, 
Christcliurcb, New Zealand. 

[Read before Canlerhary Philosophical Inaiitute^ 6th December , 193S : received 
by the Kditor ith January, innued separately March, 193*1 1 


Althotgh a larfye amount of literature on the Protozoan fauna of 
termites exists, yet up to tlu' present time there has been no record of 
the fauna belonging to the New Zealand species. While examining 
Stolaternies ruficips (Braur), the writer found that the ileum, like 
that of other termites, possessed a very large protozoan fauna com- 
posed of the large flagellate Spirotrichoxoma magna n.sp., which 
is described in the present paper. Other protozoa were present also, 
but to a lesser extent. The genus is new’, and was created by Suther- 
land in 1933, but the original description is very inadeijuate. This 
author distinguishes the genus, Spirotricho.xonia, by the structure of 
the axial organ or “ centroblepharoplast ” and its relation to the 
flagellar bands, but does not enter into a minute de.seription of these 
structures, nor does this author give their detail when describing the 
species of this genus. However, the flagellar bands in the flagellate 
about to be described are two in number, arc coiled in a spiral of 
about one and one-half to two complete turns, and are intimately 
connected with the “ centroblejiharoplast ” of Sutherland. These 
two conditions, together with the fact that this flagellate is iiresent 
in another species of termite belonging to the same genus from which 
Spirotrichoxoma was obtained, leave no doubt that the two flagellates 
are of one and the same genus, but different species. 

The following is a description of Spirotrichosoma magna n.sp., 
but some minute detail is omitted because the lenses available did 
not give good definition at high magnifications. 

Tk< UNIQUE. 

Living protozoa were examined in a drop of water, saline solution 
of 0-75 per cent, concentration, or in modified Ringer’s solution undei' 
paraffin sealed cover-glasses on ordinary slides. Since the protozoa 
were of a dark-brown colour due to the presence of wood fragments, 
termites were fed on filter-paper for a week or ten days in order to 
render the cytoplasm clear and so enable the internal structures to 
be seen. 

Various intra-vitam stains were used such as Neutral Red, Methyl 
Green, Methylene Blue, and Janus Green. These were dissolved in 
absolute alcohol, a drop of which was placed on the slide and allowed 
to evaporate before the protozoa were transferred to the slide. A 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide was used to demonstrate the 
flagella; this solution also rendered visible the surface ridges of the 
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posterior region of the body. Permanent mounts were made as wet 
ex)ver-8lip smears fixed in the following: — Hot Schaudin’s, Bouin’s, 
Carnoy, Petrunkewitscli, and La Conr’s solutions (1929), all of which 
gave excellent results. 

Smears were stained with Delafield’s, Heidenhein ’s, and Shortt’s 
Haematoxylin, Aeetic-alum-earmine, Borax-carmine, and Picro- 
carmine; the first three were countered-stained with acid Fuchsin, 
Bosin, or Erythrosin. 

OuCUKRENCE AND ACTIVITIES. 

The prototjoan is found densely packed in the ileum of Stolotermes 
rufiecps, and together witli fragments of wood and other smaller 
protozoa almost completely fills the lumen of the intestine. Kofoid 
and Swezy (1919) noted that the .smaller flagellates occupy the region 
near the walls, but this has not been verified for this species of termite. 

The intestinal fluid is thick and milky, and through this liquid 
the flagellates move slowly by means of their flagella, using their 
mobile rostra to push a pathway through the medium. The chief 
locomotor flagella appear to be the long anterior ones which are 
directed forwards and sideways. The flagella or cilia covering the 
posterior region of the body are uniformly distributed and are directed 
backwards. They have a characteristic wave motion both when the 
organism is in motion and when it is at rest, the waves passing from 
the base of each flagellum to the tip. The wave movement of the 
anterior flagella begins at the top of the rostrum and passes down 
and around the anterior, flagellar bands, a new wave movement 
commencing at the top again. 

Mori’iioumjy. 

8m and 8hape. 

Average length :i mm. ; average breadth -2 ram. The organism 
(Fig. 1) is broadly oval with the posterior end bluntly pointed, 
tapering to the apex, whilst a definite anterior constriction dis- 
tinguishes a head region from the rest of the body. 

The body is divided into three regions: — 

(1) An anterior, clear, dome-shaped cap or operculum, which 
is covered by a very delicate membrane. Its base is slightly concave, 
wliilst its cavity is filled with a perfectly transparent, homogeneous 
substance. In the base of the cap there is a refractile, hemispherical 
granule, the blepharoplast, which is visible in the living organism. 

(2) The rostrum proper, which together with the cap comprises 
the head region. From this region the long anterior flagella arise 
from the two flagellar bands. 

(3) A large posterior region increasing in width from before 
backwards to about half its length, where the broadest part is situated. 
Posteriorly it tapers to the bluntly-pointed apex. This region is 
clothed with long, baekwardly directed, uniformly distributed flagella. 
It is composed chiefly of endoplasm, in which are fragments of wood 
detritus. The endoplasm is invested with a thin sheath of ectoplasm. 
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Surface-ridges. 

The posterior region of tin* body possesses a large number of 
low, rounded, transverse surfaee-ridges with grooves in between. 

The Flagella. 

The flagella may be divided into three sets : — 

(1) Those arising from the rostral tube, 

(2) Those arising from the anterior flagellar bands, and 

(3) Those clothing the posterior region of the body. 

The first two groups form the anterior tuft, are directed forwards 
and sideways, and their movement is inde[>eudent of those belonging 
to the last group. 

(1) The flagella belonging to this group penetrate through the 
ectoplasm, their roots finding attachment to the rostral tube which 
is formed from the fused basal granules of these flagella. 

(2) The flagella of group two penetrate tlxrough the ectoplasm 
and endoplasm of the rostrum to the two spirally twisted, flagellar 
bands, which have one and one-half to two complete turns that increase 
in width from before backwards. The roots of the flagella and the 
nature of these bands are clearly si'en when the.se structures ai'c 
viewed from above (Fig. 2). As has already been staled, move- 
ment of these two groups of flagella commences at the top and pro- 
gresses down and around the anterior axial organ. 

(3) The flagella covering the posterior region of the body emerge 
from the grooves between the surface-ridges as was found by Kirby 
(1932). Their basal granules and plates have not been observed. 

The E<’TOpla8M. 

The ectoplasm is thickest in the rostrum and decreases in thick- 
ness posteriorly towards the body, W'hich it invests as a thin layer 
The differentiation of the anterior ectoplasm into three layers as found 
by Kirby (1932) could not be determined owing to poor definition 
under high magnification, but it appears probable that this region 
is divided into: — 

(1) An outer layer whieh is traversed by the basal portions of 
the flagella, 

(2) The middle layer likewise traversed by the flagellar roots 
and probably of a fluiil nature, and 

(3) The innermost layer which includes the basal granules of 
the flagella. These latter are intimately fustnl to form the 
rostral tube. 

Blepiiabopi<ast. 

The hemispherical granule in the base of the cap is latterly 

considered by Franca (1916-18) to be a blepharoplast. Kirby (1932) 
accepts this term, and, as his reasons for doing so are reasonable, it 
is accepted in the present paper. As Kirby points out, most workers 
have either overlooked this structure, or have described it inaccurately. 
Sutherland (1983) appears to have overlooked it, too, as it is not 
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figured at all. Presumably this author did not see the deeply staining 
ring of Kofoid and Swes^y (1919), nor does she appear to have seen 
Kirby’s paper, as she adopts the nomenclature of the former, which 
Kirby has shown needed revising. 

In Hjnrotrichosoma magm the blepharoplast is connected to the 
rostral tube from which the flagella take their origin. This, together 
witJj the fact that a rhizoplast has been traced from the nucleus to 
the base of the rostral tube, also suggests that the granule is of a 
blepharoplastic nature. It is probable that the rhizoplast passes up 
the rostral endoplasm to the blepharoplast. 

Tun Hostral Tube. 

The rostral tube was termed the “ centroblepharoplast ” by 
Kofoid and Swezy (1919). Kirby’s term rostral tube is adopted 
in the present paper, however. It consists of a tube which increases 
in diameter from before backwards; anteriorly it is joined to the 
blepharoplast whilst posteriorly it gives off the two deeply stainable, , 
flagellar bands. Its walls are solid and deeply stainable, and since 
the anterior flagella arise from these it is probable that the walls are 
composed of the fused basal granules; hence it is not to be differ- 
entiated from the rest of the layer of basal granules. With Heiden- 
hein’.s Haematoxyliu (Figs. 2 and 3) it stains an intense black, 
appearing as a solid rod, with the blepharoplast also deeply stained 
as a small knob situated at the anterior end. With acetic-alum- 
carmine it appears as two rods, but in these specimens it is not possible 
to trace the rhizoplast up the rostral tube to the blepharoplast. In 
the former, on the other hand, this filament is clearly visible passing 
from the nucleus to the base of the rostral tube (Fig. 3). 

The Flagellar Bands. 

There are two bands of deeply stainable material given off from 
the posterior end of the rostral tube in the form of a double spiral, 
which has about two complete turns as mentioned before. These turns 
increase in diameter from before backwards and enclose the nucleus. 
The bands, when viewed from above (Pig. 2), show minute, deeply 
staining plates situated on their external borders. These are un- 
doubtedly the basal plates of the flagella, and since the bands are 
intimately connected to the rostral tube and give rise to the flagella, 
like this latter, they must be comprised of the fused '‘basal granules 
of the flagella. That this is the case is also indicated from the fact 
that the movement of the flagella arising from these bands is 
co-ordinated with that of the flagella arising from the rostral tube 
itself. 

The Parabasal Apparatus. 

A number of filaments (Fig. 1), which stain intensely with 
Heidenhein and which are scattered throughout the anterior endo- 
plawnie region, are considered to be parabasal apparatus. Sul^eriand 
(1933) makes no mention of having observed these structures in the 
other two species, but it i.s probable that they possess an apparatus 
similar to the one herein described. The whole apparatus lies posterior 
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to the nucleus and is not connected with it. Kirby (1932) states 
that in what are probably the more primitive sijecies the cords do 
not come into contact with the nucleus. Again, in some species of 
Pseudotrichonympha, the apparatus, while it lies anterior to the 
nucleus, does not come into coiitact with it, so that the dispersed 
apparatus in the species here described is not an unusual feature. 

The NuoiiEus. 

Average length 24 u; average breadth 15 }i. It is pyriform, 
with its more pointed end directed forwards, and varies slightly in 
size according to the individual. It is almost always situated in the 
anterior end, and is enclosed by the flagellar bands as already 
described. In two abnormal cases the nucleus has been observed to 
lie nearer the posterior end. Internally the chromatin is dispersed 
as irregular separate granules in the nucleoplasm, which is finely 
granular. Prom the anterior end, the rhizoplast is given off. 

Diagnostic Characters. 

Average length of body 3 mm. ; average breadth -2 mm. It 
differs from 8. ohtvsa and 8. capitate in its large .size and greater 
breadth in proportion to its .size. Body broadly oval, bluntly pointed, 
and tapering to apex posteriorly; anterior end constricted to form 
a rostrum from which arise the anterior flagella; entire body posterior 
to rostrum clothed with long flagella emerging from grooves between 
surface ridges. Nucleus average length 24 ir, average breadth 15 «, 
pyriform, with more pointed end diroete<l forwards. There is an 
anterior hemispherical granule attached to a more posterior rostral 
tube, which gives off two flagellar bands posteriorly, the latter of which 
form a double spiral of one and one-half to two complete turns 
increasing in diameter from before backward.s and encircling the 
nucleus. The parabasal apparatus is diffuse and lies jmsterior to 
nucleus. 

Sitmmaey. 

A new species of Hypermastigote, Spirotrichosoma magna, is 
recorded from the New Zealand termite 8tdotermes ruficeps, and its 
occurrence, activities, and morphology are described. 
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Hydrographical Observations in Auckland Harbour. 

By W. K. HotrNSKLL. 

[/(oarf bcfote 1h« Auckland Institute; lecewtd 6// ihc Editor Aovember 5th, 19,15; 
tHsued separately March, 1955.] 

In connection with an Ecological Survey of the Auckland Harbour, 
being carried out by the staff of the Auckland Museum, it has been 
found that many observations have been taken from time to time for 
such purposes as harbour improvement and city drainage schemes 
"While many of the details refer to local problems, there still is a 
large amount of valuable data filed by local authorities for their own 
particular purposes. An endeavour has, therefore, been made to 
select such data as may be of some use to the Survey Staff, and to 
eo-relate various series of observations from the sources available. 

Acknowledgments must be made to Mr D. Holderness, Engineer, 
Auckland Harbour Board, and to Mr H. H. Watkins, Engineer, 
Auckland Drainage Board, for the use of information regarding 
various aspects of the Harbour; to Commander E. Lyon Bertlion, 
D.S.C., Naval Department, Devonport, for the use of a series of sea 
temperatures, etc.; and to the Government Meteorologi.st and the 
Inspector of Fisheries for much information of a varied nature. The 
autlior also wishes to thank Mr Dilwyn John and Mr G. R. Deacon. 
Director of Research and Hydrologist respectively, of the R.R.S 
“ Discovery TI,” for their practical help and advice and for the u.se 
of valuable literature in the ship’s library. 


Topookai'HV. 

The Auckland Harbour is a tidal estuary, situated at the south- 
western end of Hauraki Gulf, and running in an east and west 
direction. Its geographical position is lat. 36 deg. 49 min. 56 sec. S., 
long. 174 deg. 47 min. 57 sec. E., the observation spot being near 
the Devonport Wharf on the north side of the harbour. It is officially 
described as all that area of tidal water w’ithin a line drawn from 
the eastern head of Tamaki River to Park Point, W’aiheke Island; 
thence by high water mark to the western entrance to Owhanaki Bay ; 
thence by a straight line to Home Bay Point, Motutapu Island, and 
thence by high water mark along the southern and western shores 
of Motutapu Island, and the southern and western shores of Rangitoto 
Island to a position whore a straight line projected at 270 deg. passes 
through the Rangitoto Beacon to the mainland. For the purposes 
of the ecological survey, however, these limits have been exceeded, 
and work has been carried out to the north-east, the south-east, and 
along the northern shores of Rangitoto Island. The harbour has a 
total area Of 77 square miles and a water frontage of 198 miles. It 
has a total length of 54 miles and an average width of 1 mile. 

No large amount of fresh water discharges into it, and it may 
therefore be regarded ns a purely tidal estuary. 
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The depth of water m the main channels varies from 5 to 12 
fathoms, while the bottom is largely mud with smaller areas of rock, 
sand, and shell, or mixtures of these. 

The harbour may be divided into three parts, the Outer, Inner, 
and Upper Harbours. 

The Outer Harbour consists of all the area to the north and east 
of a line drawn from North Head to Bean Bock Light, thence along 
the crest of the reef to Bastion Point. It includes the Bangitoto 
Channel, which runs m a northerly direction with an average depth 
of 6 fathoms; the Motukorea ('hannel, which runs in an easterly 
direction with an average deptli of 4 fathoms; and the Motuihi 
Channel to the eastward of this with an average depth of 9 fathoms. 
Between Motuihi Island and Waiheke Island lies another channel 
which receives the tidal stream from an area outside the harbour 
limits, and which joins the Motuihi Channel to the north-east of 
Motuihi Island, and passes out between Motutapu and Waiheke to 
the open waters of Hauraki (lull Opening into the Outer Harbour 
on the southern side is the Tamaki River, which runs nortli and south, 
and is a long, narrow, tidal river with mud flats exposed at low water. 

The Inner Harbour, which includes the commercial port of 
Auckland, lies to the westward of the Outer Harbour to a line drawn 
from Kauri Point to Point Chevalier Reef Two large bays, largely 
exposed at low water, open into it, Shoal Bay on the north, and Hobson 
Bay on the south The Inner Harbour has an average depth of 
7 fathoms, with two well-defined depressions. One is situated off 
North Head with a maximum depth of 16 fathoms, and the other 
off Kauri Point with 12 fathoms 

The Upper Harbour lies to the westward of the Inner Harbour, 
and consists largely of mud flats exposed at low water. The channel 
runs close to the northern shore and extends for about 11^ miles jiiast 
Kauri Point. The depth ol the channel varies from \ fathom to 
5 fathoms. Several large tidal creeks branch off from this and are 
navigable for small vessels Each branch has a small fresh water 
stream at its bead, and for this reason there should be a greater range 
in the salinity of this area througliout the year. 

For the purposes of the EcologicaJ Survey, the whole harbour 
was divided into the following areas.*— 

A. The Upper Harbour 

B. The Inner Harbour. 

C. The Motukorea Channel and the northern half of Motuihi 

(’hannel to the Harbour boundary. 

D The Tamaki Passage and between Motuihi and Waiheke 
and the southern half of the Motuihi Channel to the 
Harbour boundary. 

E. The Bangitoto Channel. 

F The area along the northern shores of Waiheke and to the 
north-east of area “ D,*' 
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G. The area along the northern shorea of Rangitoto and Motu- 

tapn. 

H. The area to the north of the area " C,” including the 

channels and shores of Rakino and the Noises. 

The areas P, 6, and H form part of the waters of the Hauraki 
Gulf, and have been used ehiefly for comparative purposes. 

Tides. 

The tides in Auckland Harbour are of the semi-diurnal type and 
do not exhibit any general difference from similar tides in other 
localities. 

They vary in height from 5 feet 6 inches (neaps) to 12 feet 
(springs). There being no great influx of fresh water, the period 
of ebb and flow is approximately equal, and any variation is due 
to mnd or barometric pressure. 

During January, 1933, the automatic tide gauge at Queen’s 
Wharf showed that flood tides varied from 5 hours 58 mins, to 
6 hours 46 mins., and ebb tides varied from 5 hours 34 mins, to 
6 hours 32 mins. The interval between successive high waters during 
the same period varied from 12 hours 17 mins, to 12 hours 42 mins., 
and low waters from 12 hours 11 mins, to 12 hours 38 mins. No 
related ob.servation8 of wind and air pressure were taken. 

The time and height of high or low water is, of course, greatly 
affected by the prevailing wind. Thus at the outset of a typical 
cyclonic disturbance, when the wind is from the north-east and 
the barometer is falling, higher and earlier tides may be expected. 
After the centre of the disturbance has passed and the wind.^ are 
westerly and the barometer is rising, lower and later tides may be 
expected. 

The extreme difference in barometric pressure observed at Albert 
Park during the years 1928-31 was approximately 1 4 inches. This 
could account for a difference of about 1-4 feet in the height of the 
tides. 

The prevailing winds at Auckland are westerly to south-westerly, 
and the ebb, therefore, should be generally rather more rapid than 
the flood. The maximum velocity of the tidal current is about 3 knots 
an hour, but varies considerably in different parts of the harbour. 
It is ipore rapid off projecting points and slower off open bays. The 
maximum rate recorded off the centre Of Shoal Bay is 2^ knots. 
The maximum velocity is reached during the second hour after high 
water. Insufficient tests have been made to be more precise in the 
time of maximum. The flood-tide ia rather less rapid. The tide 
gat^e at Queen ’a* Wharf shows that there is little period of slack 
water m the Inner Harbour, and the same applies to the Upper 
Harbour. Float tests off Motukorea Island in the Outer HarWr, 
howOver, showed no slack water at high water, but nearly two hours 
at low water. Problms involving tides and tidal velocities, therefore, 
must be dealt with according to the tidal conditions of the local areas 
ocmoemed. 
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As would be expected, there is a greater range of tides in the 
Upper Harbour, tlie spring tides being eighteen inches greater at 
Riverhead than at Auckland. 

An interesting series of simultaneous water level observations 
from Auckland to Riverhead was taken by the Harbour Board staff 
in 1914. The tidal wave does not become constricted until after it 
passes Birkdale. The tidal levels at Auckland and Birkdale show, 
therefore, only slight differences. Beyond this point the tide is 
confined through a narrow strait which leads to several long, narrow 
creeks. At Greenhithe, at the entrance to this narrow portion, a 
considerable variation is not unexpected. Agaiu, at Lower Albany, 
where the tide is confined to a long, narrow channel, the rise and 
fall is probably greater than at Riverhead, though it is one mile nearer 
Auckland. UnfortuJiately, the water leaves the bottom of the gauge 
towards low water, and accurate readings are not available. 

The velocity of the tidal current is also greatly increased in the 
Upper Harbour. A very rapid current can be observed in thg narrow 
strait previously mentioned, but no current meter leadings have been 
taken in this locality. 

Only a general description of the course of the tidal stream can 
be given here. The stream enters the harbour from both entrances. 
That which enters by way of the Motuihi C!hannel is divided into two 
parts by Motuihi Island. The southern portion turns south and 
passes up the Clevedon River outside the limits of the survey. The 
northern portion passes up the Motukorea Channel and is divided 
by Motukorea Island. The southern portion pas-ses up the Tanjaki 
River, and the remainder goes on to meet the stream coming south- 
ward by way of Rangitoto Channel. The combined streams move in 
a westerly direction up the Inner Harbour. At the eastern tide 
deflector the stream is deflected slightly north w’ards towards Stokes 
Point, and from here follows a course rather to the north of the 
centre of the harbour until it enters the upper reaches. In the Upper 
Harbour it is confined to the deeper water and follows the course 
of the channel. The ebb tide follows a somewhat similar course. 

It is interesting to note that the two depressions occur off pro- 
jecting points of the northern shore. Similar depressions on a smaller 
scale occur under similar conditions in the upper reaches. Both have 
long l)een recognised as good fishing grounds, and are therefore of 
particular interest to the Ecological Survey. 

Hakbouk Improvements. 

The construction of two tide deflectors on the southern side of 
the harbour has tended to throw the tidal stream to tlie north of its 
previous course. The velocity is also somewhat increased. The 
deflectors appear to have made little difference to the foreshore except 
in Stanley Bay, w'here Zostera beds extending to the end of the wharf 
have disappeared and the rocky shelf on the western side of the bay 
is now almost completely exposed to low water level, 
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The area to the west of the western tide deflector is, on the other 
hand, silting up. 

Again, by the building of the Water Front Boad across the 
mouth of Hobson Bay, the Zosiera beds in the area have apparently 
been silted up. 

On the other hand, the bed from North Head towards Devonport 
Wharf seems to have been extended during this period. Unfortun- 
ately no previous records of the extent of the Zostera beds in Auck- 
land Harbour have been made, and it is impossible to give more 
than an opinion on this matter. The importance of the relation of 
Zostera beds to animal life is recognised by marine biologists in other 
parts of the world, and a detailed survey of local areas is indicated. 

Apart from the above-mentioned changes, very little difference 
in the contour of the harbour is shown in the various surveys taken 
since 11K)7. The difficulty of kee[)ing a boat in exact position would 
easily account for the small variations which occur. 

Meteouoi/jqical. 

Meteorological observations have been carried out at Auckland 
for many years, and a summary of the previous year’s observations 
is given in each edition of the New Zealand OfBcial Year Book and 
in the Annual Reports of the Meteorological Office, Wellington. 

These observations have b«'eji dealt with very fully in a series 
of papers and reports by the Oovernment Meteorologist, Dr Kidson, 
and only a .summary need b<> given here. 

Rainfall and Humidity, 

The mean annual rainfall at Auckland is 44-7.3 inches, occurring 
on an average of 175 days in the year. The precipitation is generally 
greatest during the months of May, June, and July. During Novem- 
ber, December, and January, the average totals are small, but the 
lowest occur in December and January. The month of maximum 
precipitation, however, varies from year to year, and there cannot 
be said to be any definite “ dry ” and “ wet ” seasons. 

An interesting series of observations of the incidence of rain 
storms of various intensities has been compiled by Mr H. H. Watkins, 
Engineer to the Auckland Drainage Board, covering the period 
U>09-30. From this has been worked out the probability of the 
occurrence at Auckland of rain storms of a given intensity and 
duration. This may be conveniently summarised as follows: — 


Incidence, Intensity, Ihtration 

Tinw per Inches per in 

ymv, hour* Minutea* 


6 

1.5 


14 

5 

L5 

• ft 

18 

4 

2*0 

< « 

25 

3 

2*0 

ft ft 

30 

2 

2.5 


38 

1 

3.0 


00 

1 in 2 yr«. .. 

4.0 


60 
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More severe storms occnrrinp once in 4, 5, and 22 years are 
also recorded. 


The relative Innnidity is liifth. During the years 1905-27 the 
monthly averages of relative humidity per cent, are as follows: — 


Jan. 

77 

May 

81 

Sept. . 

80 

Feb. . 

75 

Juno . . 

80 

Oot. 

70 

Mar. . . 

78 

July . . 

82 

Nov. . 

70 

April . . 

70 

Aug. . . 

80 

Dec. 

77 


The yearly uv 


crnge 70^5 . 


Barometric Fresavre ami Wind Velocity. 

The yearly variation in barometric pressure is about 1-4 inches. 
The highe.st monthly averages occtir in April, and the lowest in 
December and January, with a secondary maximum iu September 
and a secondary minimum in June. 

Wind velocities recorded by Robinson Anemometer average less 
than 180 miles per 24 hours. The greatest velocity ever recorded 
at Auckland was 947 miles per 24 hours. 

The prevailing wind is soulh-west. The direction of the wind 
for the period 1865 to 1930, reduced to a percentage, is as follows:— 
N. N.E. K. R.K. 8. 8.W. W. N.W. 

7 1(! 7 7 12 2H 1» 10 

The greatest number of days of south-westerly wind occur during 
the same months as the greatest average velocity, i.e., in September, 
October, and November. This is fully discussed by Dr Kidson in 
his paper on air pressure in New Zealand. 

Hours of Bright Sunshine. 

The average yearly total of hours of bright sunshine is 1914 5 
hours. The highe.st monthly averages occur in January, February, 
and March, and the lowest in June and July. 

Air Temperature. 

Auckland has an average temperature of two or three degrees 
Fahrenheit above its expected isotherm. The daily range in tempera- 
ture in the shade averages about 7 0“ C., and the average yearly range 
is 26“ C. The highest temperature recorded in the shade was 32-8* C., 
and the lowest —0 5“ C. The mean annual temperature is approxi- 
mately 14-4“ C. 

Sea Temperatures. 

Sea temperature observations are part of the routine of the 
Navy, and are taken at the end of every watch, i.e., seven times a 
day. The observations at the Naval Depot, Devonport, were available 
from March, 1931. A series of monthly, averages of sea temperatures 
at different places in the Auckland Province is given in the A;nnual 
Report on Fisheries, Marine Deparignent, Wellington. This includes 
two stations in Auckland Harbour-— l^amski River and Nelson Street 
Wharf. 
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Duri|ig the year 1913-14, the Auckland Harbour Board conducted 
a aeries of observations at the end of Queen’s Wharf. This series 
was taken not more often than three times in the month, and there- 
fore shows some irregularities. It may be said, however, that the 
monthly averages follow closely those given by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment during the years 1929-32. 

No regular observations of sea temperatures are carried out in 
the open sea near Auckland, and the only ones available are those 
taken by the Fisheries Department staff at irregular intervals. None 
of these were taken mote often than seven times in one month, and 
then not always at the same place. They are, however, sufficiently 
accurate to indicate the difference in range U'tween the open sea 
and estuarine waters in approximately the same latitude. 

The daily range in sea temperatures in Auckland Harbour is 
not great, and does not on an average exceed more than two degrees 
Centigrade. The daily temperature appears to reach its maximum 
at about 16.00 hours. This is maintained until after 18.00 hours, 
when it begins to fall, reaching its minimum towards 4.00 hours. As 
would be expected, during bright calm weather there is a sharp rise 
of as much as 5° C. On the other hand, during a period of heavy 
wind, the temperature will be depressed, irrespective of wind direction. 
The Naval observations show that winds of a velocity of over 4 on 
the Beaufort Scale may depress the temperature as much as two 
degrees Centrigrade. 

Sea temperature observation.s at Auckland have been carried out 
for so limited a period that it is impossible to give more than an 
indication of the range throughout the year. It seems, however, that 
the temperature of the sea in Auckland Harbour follows closely the 
mean temperature of the surrounding land. From Table I it will 
be seen that there is a sudden drop in temperautres during April 
and May, and a sudden rise during September and October. The 
maximum is reached during January and February, and the minimum 
during July and August. 

A comparison of the sea temperatures in Auckland Harbour 
with those of other estuarine waters and the open sea in the vicinity 
is given in Table II. It may be said that the more shallow the 
estuary, the greater will be the yearly range in temperature. During 
Hie years 1929-32 the average yearly range at the various points 
of observation was: — 

Kaipara .. .. 11-3° 0. 

Tamaki . . . - 10-2° C. 

Auckland . . . . 9-2° C. 

Russell . . . . 7 C. 

Of these, ^Kaipara i# the shallowest and Russell the deepest estuary. 

The open sea range for the same period was : — 

Cape Brett . . 7-3® C. 

Mc^hmaa . . 7-9° C. 

Cuvier Island . . 6*5® C. 

and for all open aea observations, 7-2® C. 
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No figures are available for the upper reaches of Auckland 
Harbour, but it seems reasonable to expect that the yearly range 
will resemble that at Tamaki or even Kaipara. It will be notet! that 
the estuarine temperatures follow each other closely, but the open 
sea temperatures appear to reach their maximum a month later, i.e., 
during March. 

Both air and sea temperatures follow closely the hours of bright 
sunshine, though the higher altitude of the sun during the summer 
months will also have an effect in increasing the temperatures. 

The general increase in hours of bright sunshine, and the rise in 
temperatures should have some effect on the activity of the phyto- 
plankton during September and October, but so far no observations 
have been carried out to confirm this. 

T.^tULK 1. 


Sea and Air Te-mceuati res and H<irRB or JiRKiiri Shnshinb at Aicklanu. 
Teni|>eratureH in ilcgrecK Fain (‘illicit. Hours of SuiiHliine 'J’ofal Hours jiei Month. 


Month. 

8ea. 

1020*30. 

Air. 

Sun. 

1030-31. 
Soa. Ail. 

Sun. 

10.31 32. 
S(‘«. .Ail. 

Sun. 

May 


57.2 

15.5.5 1 

01.2 

55.0 

i«».i 

.58.5 

55.0 


June 

55.0 

54.0 

103.3 

55.4 

52.3 

121.(1 

56.0 

52.8 

141.5 

July 

l>4.1 

51.0 

13.3.J 

52.0 

50.3 

144.1 

54.5 

53.1 

100.1 

August 

r>2.i) 

.')2.1 

103.4 

53.J 

53.8 

140.0 

53.2 

52.8 

).'),3.1 


57.2 

53.2 

140.1 

55.2 

53.5 

147.4 

55.5 

53.1 

176.9 

0<‘tober 

00.1 

58.0 

174,8 

57.4 

55.3 

154.3 1 

00.1 

50.4 

102.1 

Novpinbfir 

(13.5 

(11.0 

147,3 

m».9 

58.0 

178.(1 

00.0 

03.1 

220.4 

Deceniber 

05.8 

04.4 

170.4 

(15.1 

05.5 

237.3 

07.1 

03.7 

198.6 

Januarv 

(15.8 

00.(1 

223.2 

08.7 

00.5 

213.8 

09.0 

05.0 

2(58.7 

February 

(18.4 

05.8 

100.0 

08.4 

03.0 

240.7 

70.7 

00.7 

204.8 

Mai eh I 

(18.4 

04.0 

253.1 

i 07.1 

02.0 

105.9 j 

09.3 

(15.3 

ISS.O 

April I 

05.1 

50.(1 

171.5 

1 03.7 

00.0 

131.2 1 

60.0 

01.8 

177.8 


Sewage Disposal and Pollution. 

Five sewage system.s discharge into Auckland Harbour. The 
Auckland system discharges at a point 875 feet north-east of the 
Orakei Jetty. Sewage is discharged during each tidal iieriod of 
6i hours commencing 2^ hours before high water. Provision is made, 
however, for automatic discharge during excessive rain storms 
occurring during the remaining period of the tide. On Saturdays, 
Sundajli, and public holidays the discharge is confined to night tides. 
Before being discharged all sewage passes through a screening 
apparatus of } inch mesh. The soffit of the outfall sewer at the 
point of discharge is 22 2 feet below ordinary high water level, 14 0 
feet below ordinary low water level, and 11-3 feet below the lowest 
recorded tide level. 

The Devonport system has two outfalls, Both discharge crude 
sewage continuously. One outfall is situated at North Head and 
discharges at a depth of about six feet below L.W.8.T. The other 
outfall is off the southern end of Narrow Neck Beach and discharges 
into Rangitoto Channel at a point about 9 feet below L W.S.T, 

The Takapuna system has also two outfalls. Both discharge 
crude sewage from storage tanks. The northern outfall discharges 
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into Rangitoto Ciiamicl at Dlauk Rock near Milford Beach. The 
storage tanks at this point can hold 360,000 gallons, and at present 
sewage is discharged every second day. The point of discharge is 
12 fe6t below L.W.S.T. The southern outfall also discharges into 
liangitoto Channel at a point off St. Leonai'd’s Road to the south 
of Takapuna Beach. The .storage tanks at this point have a capacity 
of 250,000 gallons, and sewage is discharged at present every fourth 
day. The point of discharge is 6 feet below L.W.S.T. 

Details of the sewage systems in the Northcote and Otahuhu 
districts are not available. They are, however, smaller than the other 
systems, and an approximate amount of daily discharge has been 
estimated on a population basis. In both cases a septic tank sysb'in 
is installed and only the effluent is discharged. The amount of 
pollution from these two sources is probably negligible, but the 
estimated daily amounts have been included in the total for the whole 
harbour. 

During wet weather, the .sewage discharge is greatly increased 
and a large amount of storm water flows direct into the harbour. 
A certain amount of crude sewage is also discharged from vessels 
in the port. These details have not been considered in the following 
table. 

Daily Average Dis- 

Dintrict. MoIIkhI of UiH|>nHal. charge in Qallotu. 


Auckland 

and 

iSuburban 

tSerccned s(*wag(* fioiii Orakei Outfall for 
()J hourh every tide commencing 21 hourh 
befoic high water. 

14.500.000 

Dt‘\on{»ort 

Crude sewage (liachargiug continuously from 
one outfall at North Head and one outfall 
Kaiigitotd Channel. 

400,000 

Taka puna 

Crude sewage discharged from aiorage taiiki^ 
every necoiid day. Two outfalls in Kangi*. 
toto Channel. 

130,000 

North c'Ote 

One outfall at Htokes Point. fcJeptle tankn 
with tidal discharge of cITluent. 

70, 000* 

Otahuhu 

Two outfalls into Tatnaki River. Septic 
tanks with effluent discharging continuously. 

Total 

lOO.OOO* 

16,200,000 


* Estimated ou a populatiun baaia. 


Sewage pollution of harbour waters has been the subject of much 
discussion, and from time to time statements are made of the serious 
deterioration of animal life from this cause. The recent work in 
Copenhagen Sound by Blegvad and Aage, however, shows that the 
effect of sewage pollution on the fauna and flora of estuaries has been 
romewhat exaggerated. If any serious deterioration has taken place, 
it must be pointed out that this is more likely to be due to general 
harbour improvements than to sewage pollution. 
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it has been estimated that approximately 254,560,000 gallons of 
tidal water per minute pass over a line drawn from Orakei Wharf 
to the old wharf at Devouport, i.e., roughly north from Auckland 
sewer outfall. From the above table it will be seen that sufficient tidal 
water passes over this line in one minute to dilute the average daily 
discharge of sewage into Auckland Harbour more than sixteen times. 
There can be no doubt of the complete dilution of this discharge over 
two tidal periods of 12^ hours each. 

The author has been unable to detect any difference in salinity 
and hydrogen ion concentration between samples taken near the 
Orakei outfall and those from other parts of the harbour. 

A series of analyses carried out on February 2nd, 1929, by 
Mr K. M. Griffin for the Auckland Drainage Board, gave the following 
results : — 


Harnitlif, 


1 

Between Orakei 
Outfall MUd 
Beacon Buck 
at 10.45 A.m. 


2 

OIT Bastion 
liencon and 
edRo of dis- 
charge fan 
Aouth side at 
10.r>5 a.m. 


Outside edge of 
discharge fan 
on North Head 
At 11.5 a.m 


4 

In (low of 
seuage 150 
yards from 
outfall. 


Smell at 100“ F. 

Faint 

Faint 

Faint 

Faint 

C’liloriuity 

1088.0 

1959,6 

1995.1 

10H8.0 

Nitrogen as 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nitrates. 

Nitrogen as 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nitrites, 

Ainiiioniaeal 

0.0010 

0,0145 

U.OUlo 

O.OOlSi 

nitrogen from 
free and saline 
nuinjonia. 
Albuminoid 

0.0000 

0.0110 

0.0075 

0.0100 

nitrogen. 

Oxygen abaorbod 

0.0370 

0.0480 

0.0400 

0.0400 

in 4 lira, at 80® F. 

Kesults exifressed in parts per 100,000. 



All four samples are rather cloudy in appearance, and on 
standing gave large deposits. Due or two organisms other than normal 
diatoms were detected. 

The free ammonia in No. 2 is high and indicates a fair amount 
of pollution by sewage, but the other three samples are normal harbour 
water. 

Bacteriologioal examination gave the following results; — 

Sample No. 1. — Sample slightly turbid and colourless. Earthy 
matter and infusoria present in deposit. B. Coli present in 10 c.c. 
No. of colonies on Agar at 37 deg. C. 15 per c.c. 

Sample No. 3. — Sample somewhat turbid and yellowish. Earthy 
matter and many bacteria in deposit B. Coli present in 0 1 c.e. 
No. of cMonies on Agar at 37 deg. C. 93 per c.c. 
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Semple No. 3 . — Sample sliglitly turbid and colourless. Earthy 
matter in deposit. B. C!oIi present in 0 2 c.c. No. of colonies on Agar 
at 37 deg. C. 58 per c.c. 


Sample No. 4 . — Sample slightly turbid and colourless. Earthy 
matter and infusoria in deposit. B. Coli present in 01 c.e. No. of 
colonies on Agar at 37 deg. 0. 106 per c.c. 

High water was at 8.20 a.m., and all samples were taken whilst 
the Orakei storage tanks were discharging. 

Other chemical analyses gave the following results: — 

A. B. C. 1). 

ADddlo of li mt)a» below Rtogifotu Orakei OtitfaJl 
Harbour off Hlverhead. Channel iturin« dlecLarse, 

Htauiey Bay. during aouage 

discharge. 


Free Amiuouia 

0.0014 

0.0020 

0.0016 

0.1S40 

Alb. Aiumunia 

0.0070 

0.0116 

0.0078 

0.0320 

abworbed 

0.0320 

0.1250 

0.0420 

O.UOO 


Sample D is very high in free ammonia and albuminoid ammonia, 
showing the pre.sence of .sewage. 

Sample B contains more organic matter than is normally present 
in sea water and is also lower in salinity. The sample probably 
represents the normal water of this part of the Auckland Harbour, 
and these features are no doubt due to the intermixing with fresh 
water from .streams in the vicinity. 

It will be seen that with the exception of Sample D taken immedi- 
ately above the sewer outfall at Orakei, all samples are normal 
estuarine waters. It must be remembered, however, that bacterial 
pollution of the harbour is possible from decaying animal and vege- 
table matter on the foreshore and from the washings of agricnltoral 
lands, streets, etc., during wet weather, and care should be taken 
Avith regard to the consumption of ediMe shellfish and similar marine 
animals in the Inner Harbour area. 

Pelagic animals such as fish will probably avoid highly polluted 
areas and are unlikely to be disturb^ by the present amonnt of 
sewage discharge. 


Chemical Composition op Harbotbi WATBsa 

The information available is practically negative. Nothing has 
been done with the exception of two chlorinity determinations by 
Phillips and Grigg (1925), 

The analyses conducted by Griffin for the Health Deportment 
ore unsuitable for biological or hydrographical purposes. Further, 
the samples had obviously been stored for some time previous to 
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aualyMis, with the result that the salioity figures are too high and 
the supply of nitrates used up by the niicroplankton present. Similar 
results in salinity were obtained from stored samples collected by 
the Survey Staff, and these have been rejected. 

In the limited time at his disposal, the author has carried out 
a small number of salinity and hydrogen ion determinations. Un- 
fortunately, equipment is not available to carry out the salinity tests 
by the method of Oxner and Kniidsen (1920), and the determinations 
were made volumetrically by titrating with silver nitrate solution 
standardised against pure sodium chloride using potassium chromate 
as an indicator. The results are, therefore, approximate only. 

The hydrogeu ion determinations were carried out in the field 
by means of a “ B.D.H.” colorimetric set using cresol red as an 
iudicator. 

No determinations have been made of the water in the Upper 
Harbour, but it is to be expected there will be a considerable amount 
of variation in the salinity of this area throughout the year. No 
details are available to show the effect of rain on the salinity and 
hydrogen ion concentration of the water or to show how long it takes 
the water to return to normal. Further, no determinations ha\e been 
made of the seasonal variations in the nitrate, phospliate, and oxygmi 
content. This work would entail the full time services of a hydro- 
logist, and such is not at present available in Auckland. 

In Table III the two obsen-afions of Phillips and Grigg, collected 
in 1923, have been placed at the head, and for convenience have been 
converted to total salinity figures by Knudsen's formula So/oo = 
0 030 -f 1-8050 Cl. 


TAULK III. 

Saunitt and HronooEN Ion Conc kntbation of Rka Watkb at Auki-anu 


Dale. 

Temp. 

“ C. Sal. o/oo 

11 M. 

Locality. 

Time 

5/ 9 m 


34.95 

— 

Inuei Harboui 

— 

6/ 9 m 


35.20 

— 

Queen V Wharf 

— 

0/12/32 

10.9 

34.87 

8.30 

Hobson Bay 

0.10 a.m. 

ft 

17.4 

35.00 

8.25 

Off Onikel Wharf 

9,20 a.m. 


17.2 

34.90 

8.20 

Between Raugitoto Wharf and Tamaki 

9.40 a.m. 


17.0 

35.00 

8.40 

Off Kmu Foint. Motutapu 

10,5 a m. 

tf 

17.1 

35.22 

8.30 

Bet^u•en Motutapu and Waiheke 

10.30 a m. 


10.5 

36.25 

8.24 

David Rooks, Noise® Islands a 

11.20 a.m. 

14/12/32 

18.0 

34.62 

8.26 

Queeii’n Wharf 

8.30 a.m. 


18.5 

35.00 

8.29 

North Head 

9.50 a.m. 


18.75 

35.10 

8.34 

Rangitoto Baaooti 

10.15 a.m. 


, 19.00 

35.12 

8.33 

Between Rangitoto and Tiri Tiri 

10.45 a.m. 


2L00 

35.13 

8.27 

Tirl Tiri Island Wharf 

11.40 a.m. 

r/i/u 

ia75 

36.00 

a32 

Rosalia Ohaunal^ Kawau 

9.15 a.m. 


20.25 

35.09 

8,37 

Off Weht Coast of Moturoa Island 

11.40 am 

»* 

20.00 

34.90 

8.37 

Whangaparaoa Fassa|;e 

1.00 p.m. 


20.25 

34.95 

8.33 

Between tlrj Tiri and Rangitoto 

4.5 p.m. 


20.00 

34.90 

8.33 

Rangitoto Beacon 

4,50 p m. 
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Summary. 

From tlip data at prenent available it would be unwise to state 
any definite conclusions. Tt is apparent, however, that the Auckland 
Harbour does not differ greatly from similar areas in other parts of 
the world, and it may, in fact, be described as a typical tidal estuary. 

The hydrographical features vary considerably in different parts 
of the harbour, and this fact must be taken into consideration when 
the ecological details of a particular area are being worked out. 

The temperature in Auckland Harbour is 2° or 11^ P. above its 
expected isotherm. 

The sea temperatures follow closely the air teraperafbres, and 
both follow the hours of bright sunshine. 

There is a rapid ri.se in sea temj)eratures during September and 
October and a corresponding fall in April and May. 

The present amount of sewage entering the harbour should be 
insufficient to cause serious pollution of the water, and apart from 
possible bacterial infection of mollusca, is not a serious menace. 

The improvement schemes of recent years have destroyed several 
areas of Zostera, and this may have some effect on the biological 
features of the harbour. 

The salinity and hydrogen ion concentration determinations show 
a close similarity to related observations in other places. 
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INTltODUOnON. 

The district described comprises an area of some 40 square miles, 
lying on the east coast of the South Island of New Zealand, about 
80 miles south of Dunedin, Otago. The township of Owaka lies in 
the south-western portion of the area, in a fairly extensive and low- 
lying basin through which meanders the Owaka River. Until com- 
paratively recent years the whole district, except the lower-lying 
parts, was covered with dense beech and pine forests, and although 
most of these have now been removed by the local sawmillers, the 
slopes of the higher ridges and some of the more isolated areas still 
remain in their natural wooded state. 

The field work was carried out in the earlier part of 1932, and 
comprised both the geological mapping and the contouring of the 
whole area. Some good sections were obtained both in the railway 
cuttings and on tbe eoast, the one in Roaring (Shaw) Bay being 
especially noteworthy, as it is the classical exposure of the Triassic 
sediments in New Zealand. 

The petrographic section of this paper deals almost exclusively 
with the pebbles from the Triassic and Jurassic conglomerates, but 
the writer hopes to submit for publication shortly an account, with 
several analyses, of the greywackes and slates occurring in the area. 
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PREVIOUS WORK. 

■ W. L. Lindsay, as early as 1862 (p 30), examined the rocks 
immediately south-west of Nugget Point, and recognised their Triassie 
age, while Alexander McKay, in 1873, also collected fossils at this 
and other localities throughout the area. Two years later P. W. 
Hutton placed the beds at Boaring Bay in the Maitai formation, which 
he considered to be of Triassie age; the rocks between Roaring Bay 
and Cannibal Bfily he included in the Putataka formation, to which 
he assigned a Lower Jurassic age. In 1903 Professor Park and 
Mr A. Hamilton visited the coastal section, and the former investigator 
in the following year publislied a detailed section of the Roaring Bay 
sequence, and a generalised section of the coast from Kaka Point 
(5 miles north of Nugget Point) to the mouth of the Catlins River 
(5 miles south-west of Nugget Point). He also listed and described 
the fossils which he collected during this visit. 

Professor R. Speight, in 1904, described the dyke which cuts 
across the neck of land between Nugget Point promontory and the 
mainland. 

The most recent work carried out in this district was that of 
Dr C. T. Trechmann, who collected and gave detailed descriptions 
of fossils from Roaring Bay (Trechmann, 1917). As a result of his 
palaeontological work he was able to subdivide the Triassie sequence, 
and to indicate that the Noric beds were missing at this locality, 
though he remarked that Dr Marshall had found the fossil character- 
istic of this senes (Pseudomonotis) at Olenomaru, 7i miles from 
the coast. Dr Otto Wilckens later (1927) amplified Trechmann ’s 
work to some extent by detailed descriptions of the fossil collections 
from Roaring Bay made by Park and Hamilton in 1903 for the 
Geological Survey. In 1923 Dr Trechmaxm also described a few 
Jurassic fossils collected by Dr Marshall from the beds between 
Roaring and Cannibal Bays. Some fossil plants from near Owaka, 
which had been obtained partly by Hector in 1866 and partly by 
A. McKay in 1873, were described by Dr E. A, N. Arber (1917), 
who, with hesitation, assigned to them a Rhaetic (?) or Lower 
Jurassic (?) age. 

Marshall (1912) and Cotton (1922) both comment upon the 
curious pattern of the drainage system of the area. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the greater part of the work 
carried out in the Glenomaru Survey District has been confined to 
the more exposed coastal regions. The discovery of the plant fossils, 
and of the Pseudomonotis beds at Glenomaru is all that is available 
from the inland area. 

BUMMART OF OENIBAL OEOLOOV. 

The majority of tiie rocks occurring throughout the area are 
of Triassie and Jurassic age, although locally these are covered by 
a superficial veneer of Recent dune sands and alluvium. In the 
north-eastern half are steeply dipping Triassie and Jurassic members^ 
and in the south-western, gently flexed Jurassic strata. 
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A survey of the coasUme, which in the main cats directly across 
the general direction of strike, reveals beds of age decreasing south- 
wards from Campbell’s Point. The Triassic system comes to an end 
near the south head of Roaring Bay, and aU the contorted strata 
south-west of this point are Jurassic. The Recent deposits occur in 
the form of patches of alluvium and sand which make up river and 
coastal flats. 

The Mesozoic rocks consist, for the most part, of a thick series 
of greywackes, felspathic sandstones, claystones, conglomerates, etc., 
whose hardness and compactness indicate that they have suffered 
considerable pressure. These rocks were deposited probably under 
deltaic, estuarine, or near-shore conditions. During the great Hokonui 
(Closing Jurassic-Lower Cretaceous) Orogeny they were strongly 
folded and were later reduced by erosion to a peneplain state before 
the close of Cretaceous times. It is probable that, in common with 
the rest of the East-coastal region of the South Island of New Zealand, 
the present district was covered by marine sediments during the late 
Cretaceous and Tertiary Eras. All traces of these younger beds have, 
however, been removed by subsequent erosion from the area here 
described, though they remain to the north (Wangaloa), north-west 
(Chatton), and west (Southland). 

The present topography doubtless evolved subsequently to the 
uplift experienced in Pliocene and early Pleistocene times during the 
Eaikoura Orogeny of Cotton (1916, p. 248). Still later warping 
probably accounts for the OAvaka “ basin ” or “ depression,” and 
the formation of the swamps connected theremth. 

The most recent movement was a minor uplift, evidence of which 
exists in the form of raised beaches, much as in other parts of the East 
Coast district of Otago. 

SUMBfAST OF STRATIGBAPHT. 

The oldest rocks exposed in the area are in the north-eastern 
liortion. Although fossils occur in them, they are so poorly preserved 
and fragmentary tliat they give no reliable indication of age, but 
apparentiy they belogg to the Middle Triassic. The rocks of Nugget 
Point itself are placed by Dr Trechmann (1917) in the Middle 
Trillssie (?), so that in the absence of faulting, those to the north- 
east must therefore be older, and may thus possibly extend into the 
Lower Triassic. They consist for the most part of hard, fairly coarse- 
grained greywackes, with interbedded finer-grained fossiliferous clay- 
stones and a conglomerate. 

The beds recognised by Trechmann (1917, p. 180) as Ladino- 
Carnie, comprising greywackes, sandstones, and claystones, are the 
oldest beds yhose age W been definitely recognised, and they are 
observed to best advantage on the coast in^the extreme north of 
Roaring Bay, and in the Nugget Point Peninsula. They are followed 
by some 2000 feet of greywackes, conglomerates, sandstones, and clay- 
stones, whose fairly abundant fossil fatma establishes their age as 
Camic. These are most clearly exposed in the eliffs about Roaring 
Bay, and are seen at various points further inland, where they are 
recognisable particularly by their massive eonglomerates. 
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The marine Noric beds, which appear to thin out and disappear 
towards tlie coast, are represented near Glenomaru Railway Station 
by gritty, pebbly sandstones and interbedded mudstones, both of 
which are abundantly fossiliferous in places. It is probable that 
they are represented on the coast by a disconformity. 

The Triassie deposit.s are brought to a close by about 200 feet of 
fossiliferous, pebbly sandstones and indurated claystones, the latter 
bearing indeterminate plant remains. With no sign of unconformity, 
these Rhaetic beds pass up into the Jurassic sequence which continues 
in an unbroken succession of greywackes, sandstones, mudstones, and 
conglomerates — all with an extremely high dip — for about 14,000 feet. 
Fossils, which are fairly plentiful at several stages, allow no doubt 
of their Jurassic age. 

There is then a great gap in the succession, for the next deposits 
are of Recent age. 

It is interesting to note that at no stage in this extensive se(iueuce 
of strata is there any sign of contemporaneous igneous activity. The 
only outcrop of massive igneous rock in the whole area is that of 
the dyke of porphyrj' at Nugget Point, which is intrusive into the 
Triassie rocks. The conglomerates, however, include numerous 
igneous pebbles — mostly of intrusive rock types, but also including 
volcanic forms — indicating the existence in Triassie and Jtirassic 
times of a batholithic mass uncovered by erosion. 

DETAILED BTRATiaRAPHY. 

Although outcrops are fairly plentiful throughout the area, the 
general stratigraphical succession is revealed to best advantage on 
the coast. Therefore, in the following pages the coastal section will 
be reviewed in detail, and supplemented by information gained inland. 

A.— THE COASTAL 8UOOEB8IOH. 

1. The Middle Triassie System . — The lowest member of this series 
forms conspicuous outcrops in an anticline exposed on the coast at 
Campbell’s Point, extending seaward as an expanse of low-lying, 
Jagged reefs. Their strike is well-marked, but variable, and it can 
be seen to veer through twenty or thirty degrees within a distance 
as small as twenty yards. At this point the rocks are banded, con- 
sisting of alternating layers of coarse and fine-grained greyw'acke- 
grits. The coarser rock often contains tiny pebbles of greywacke, 
claystone, and a reddish, jasperoid material. Sea-erosion has removed 
some of the less-resistant rock in many places so that the harder layers 
only now remain. 

These pass up into a softer, fine-grained claystone. Outcrops of 
this are sparse, and the beach is more or less clear of reefs for some 
600ft, (indicating a thickness of 560ft.) until we come upon another 
outcrop of hard, coarse-grained grcywacke-grit, 140ft. thick. 

^ The next member of the series is a comparatively soft, fine- 
grained, dark-grey claystone, which is, in general, traversed by 
numerous small joints. Outcrops occur at various points on the 
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beach, followed southward to within about 5 chains of Hay’s Gap. 
Occasionally there are traces of fossils in this rock and among these 
a form like Daonella seems to be predominant. Other forms, if 
present, are indeterminate. At the point where Nugget Creek crosses 
the beach these fossiliferous claystones are interrupted by a resistant 
conglomerate 16ft. wide, which weathers to a rusty-red colour and 
forms a well-marked outcrop. The largest pebble observed was 
about 11 inches in diameter. The cementing medium is exceedingly 
hard; the pebbles include both igneous and sedimentary rocks, the 
latter being mainly greywacke, claystone, or silicified mudstone. 

Five chains north of Hay’s Gap ai-e further hard and relatively 
coarse-grained greywacke-grits, which, followed through the Gap 
itself, become laminated, and arc interbedded with thin bands of 
softer rock. The bands are often cemented with ferruginous material 
which stands out in thin layers from the rest of the rock as was noted 
by Park (1904, p. 380). 

Following on these immediately to the south of Hay’s Gap 
promontory there is a thickness of about 200ft. of jointed dark-grey 
fossiliferous claystone containing a Daonella (?), and similar to 
that mentioned above. This gives way, higher in the sequence, to 
more coarse-grained indurated sandstones which are often interbedded 
with softer rock. Fourteen chains south of Hay’s Gap is the centre 
of a syneline occurring in the harder beds, followed by an anticline 
five chains further south. From this point onwards the Middle 
Triassic Beds dip to the south-west at angles varying from 45 to 
90 degrees, with some variation in strike, which is here nearly parallel 
to the coast. Professor Park (1904, p. 380) comments concerning 
this part of the sequence: “ Towards the Nuggets the sandstones 
become coarser in texture, and in places assume the character of grey- 
wacke. They form high, rocky points and numerous isolated flat reefs 
on the beach below high-water mark, separated by stretches of sand.” 
Seventeen chains north-west from the Fishing Station is a layer of 
dark-grey claystone, about 7-8 feet thick, in which was found a 
Spiriferina. 

The highest member of the Middle Triassic is a greyish claystone 
containing abundant plant remains, none of which, unfortunately, 
are determinable. This bed, which is about 200ft. thick, forms the 
core of the Nugget Point peninsula, and the lighthouse itself stands 
upon it. 

At the point where the track leading to the lighthouse leaves the 
beach near Boatlanding Bay, there is a thin bed of fossiliferous 
claystone. The only definite form recognised here by the writer was 
a todly preserved Spiriferina. Professor Park, however, notes the 
following from this locality : Three species of Spirifervm, Epithyris, 
Rhynchonella, Pleurotomaria, and fragments of a bivalve shell 
resembling Modiolopsis (1904, p. 381). Indefinite fossils also occur 
in the sandstones underlying this bed. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Middle Triassic beds is 
their marked variation in dip and strike. An attempt was made to 
trace the Campbell’s Bay conglomerate inland, but after about a 
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qnarter of a mUe it was obscured by the denae bosh. The section 
along Nugget Creek road is a disappointing one, for there are only 
a few poor outcrops of weathered sandstone, maldng any correlation 
with the coastal ^s impossible. Prom the variation in the strike 
and dip it appears certain that some wedging of the strata occurs. 

The total estimated thickness of Middle Trias deposits in this 
locality is 520Qft. 

2. The Ladino-Cwrntc, Camtc, and Bkaetic Senes . — These three 
series are best considered under one heading, since they all outcrop 
in a compact sequence making up Roaring Bay. The section across 
the bay was described in 1904 by Professor Park, and the present 
writer can do no more than (juote his sequence and measurements 
(also confirmed by Dr. C. T. Trechmann in 1917). 

Following conformably upon the Middle Triassic plant-bearing 
claystones we have, proceeding southwards*: — 

jg I a. Indurated sandstone and greywacke, 150ft. 

1 b. Sptnfenna beds — dark-blue claystones, 100ft. 

16 c. Porphyry dyke 
d Greywacke. 

e. Fossihferous, crumbling claystones with Halobia eittelx. 
15-14 ( About 210ft. thick. Seen in the road cutting descending 

to the bay. 

f. Sandstones and claystones, 250ft., not exposed on beach. 

13 g. Breccia-conglomerate, angle of dip 77deg., 20ft. 

12 h. Highly indurated claystones, 55ft. 

11 i. Hard greywacke, 15ft. 

10 j. Thinly laminated claystones and sandstones, 24ft. 

9 k. Breccia-conglomerate, slaty and granitic, 27ft. 

i l. Gritty sandstone, 15ft. 

m. Indurated sandstones with occasional beds of claystone, 
200ft., nearly vertical. 

7 n. Granitic conglomerate, 10 inches thick •, angle of dip 86 deg. 
0. Indurated claystone, 50ft. 

g p. Myophoria bed — claystones, 10ft. Contains an ammonoid 
shell, Myophoria nuggetensis, Pleurotomaria, and other 
Carnic fossils. 

5 q. Sandstones and claystones with subordinate bands of gritty 
sandstone, 450ft. 

4 r. Mytilus problematicus bed, 29ft. ; angle of dip 78 deg. 

3 s. Coarse sandstones with occasional gravel layers, 600ft. 

2 t. Clavigera beds, 10ft.-H*and8tone containing Ckmg$ra 
bisulcata and Spiriferina diomedea. , 

1 u. Plant beds— sandstones and claystones. 

*1316 Immbenug oorrcBtKmdii as far aa {loaaible with that on Trechmaim'a 
section; the lettering with Park’a Diviaiona. For diagrammatic aection aae 
Trechmann. 1017. p. 180 
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There are three layers containing Clavigera bisulcata, separated 
by beds of barren sandstone, the sequence in ascending order being 

Dark-blue indurated claystones — at the base. 

Bed of granitic conglomerate 4in thick. 

CUtviyera bed, 40in., very fossil if erous. 

Sandstone, 4ft. 

Clavigera bed, 2ft. 

Sandstone, 4ft. 

Clavigera bed, 18in. 

Indurated sandstones and claystones. 

The upper Clavigera bed is a coarse, gritty, often pebbly, sand- 
stone containing such an abundance of Clavigera and Sptriferina 
valves that the rock is in places moderately calcareous. At the south 
head of Roaring Bay, the strata are nearly vertical, and the lower 
Clavigera bed .stands up like a wall, presenting an even surface 70ft. 
high and 100ft. long, thickly encrusted with Clavigera and Sptriferina 
shells which have weathered out of the matrix. 

In the above list of beds a. and b. (18-17) have been referred to 
the Ladino-Carnic age. The beds d. to s. (l.'i-O) arc considered to 
be Carnic, while the remainder are classed as llhaetic. Nowhere is 
there any indication in this succe.ssion of the Noric beds characterisf'd 
by Pseudomonotis, which are well developed at (rlenomarn. It is 
therefore to be inferred that a non-se<iv\ence or diseonformity exists 
between beds s. and t. (:i and 2). 

The lists of fossils determining the ages of the series are given 
below : — 

LAOIKO-OARiraC (Kods a. and b. or 18-17). 

LAMELnnmANf’llIATA : — 

*J)aonella indiea Bittner. 

BrACH)OW)I)A : — 

*Ilalorclk Zealand tea Trechm. 

*J)ieIasma cf. himahigana Bittner. I 

\T)ielasma ef. zeaUindica Trechm. 

*Spmferina fragilis Schlotheim. 

*Mentzeliop,m spinota Trechm. I 

OABNIO (Beds d. to «. or 15-:$). 

CEPHAIiOPODA : — 

*Orypoceras ef. nie.'^odieenm Hauer. 

*Proclydonaxtfilm numleviUei (Marshall). . 

*Diseophyllite.<i ef. ohneri Mojsisovics. 

Gasteropoda . — 

' *Pleuroiomaria (Sisenna) hcefori Trechm. 

^Troehwt (Tectus) marshalli Trechm. 

*Bourguetia ( f) arafa Trechm, 


*Sp«cle8 noted by Trechnmnn. 
t Additional apecie* noted by Wilekons. 
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Lamelliubanchiata : — 

*Halohia zittdi Lindstroin var. zealandica. 

*MyaIina (i) (Maoria) prohlematica (Zitt.) {“ Mytilus 
problematifusi 

*Hoko7utl(i rotiivdafa Trechm. 

*Pecteii s|). 

\Sugfieiui iiioryaniana Wilek. 

*Avodonto)>hora ahnondiiformis Trcclim. 

*Myophori(t nugyetensis Tmdnn. 

*Pal<icocar<IHa quadrata Trechm. 
fOonodon mellingi Hauer. 

Brachiopoda : — 

iSpiriyem vf. wreyi. 

Bhynchonellu ( Ualorella) cf. ynesbachi Bittuer. 

Only a few of iJiese .si»eei(‘s eould be obtained from tiie rocks at pre.sent 
exposed in Roaring Ba\. According to the writer’s collecting, they 
were zonally distributed thi-oughout the Carnic as follows: — 


Beds : — d e p r 

Pleurotoitiaria (Sisotna) heciori .. x 

Halobia zdteli x 

Myalma ‘1 probleituitiva x 

Myophoria nuyyeteiisis x 

Oonodon mellinyi x 

Rhynchonella cf. yrirsbachi . . . . x 


BHA£TIO (Bods t. and u, or 2-1). 

Brachiopoda ; — 

Claviyeru (Ilectona) bisulcata Trechm. 

Hpirifcrmn dionicdea Trechm. 

Spirifenna sp. 

The grounds on which Trechmann assigns a Rhaetic age to these 
beds are the similarity of CUmyera bmdcata to Spingera oxycolpos 
of the Alpine Trias., but more especially the fact that elsewhere in 
New Zealand, viz., near Kauhia, in the North Island, C. bisulcata 
and B. dioinedea are associated with a form compared with the Alpine 
Rhaetic fossil Arcestes rhaeticu.’i Clark and lie upon the Noric ^ds 
witli Psezidomonotis. 

In addition to the above lists Wilckens notes the presence of: — 
Rhynchonella nuyyetensis 
Rhynchonella maorica 
Spiriferina parhi 

in the Halobia and Spiriferina beds (AA) of Park, which ineludes 
both the Ladino-Carnie and Lower Camic. 

The total estimated thickness of Ladino-Carnie, Carnic, add 
Rhaetic is 3200ft. 

* Species noted by Trechmann. 
t Additionnl species noted by Wilckens. 
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3. The Jurasniv HyHleiii . — The Jurassic system is assumed to com- 
mence at the southern side of the soiith head of Roarinp Bay in a 
vertical, coarse, felspathic sandstone (Ji) with pebbles of both ifjneous 
and sedimentary rocks sometimes up to nearly 2iii. diameter. As 
it increases in thickness, this sandstone becomes Jess pebbly and more 
finely jjrrained, frequently weatlieriiifr to a rust-red colour, due to a 
ferrufrinous cement. Tlic total tliickuess is about 2.')0-260ft. 

The next KWOft. of strata (Ji>) consist of claystones and slaty 
mud.stones interbedded near tlie base with fine-jirained ferrusiinous 
sandstone, and near the top with layers of hard preywacke. Five 
chains north-east of the mouth of the creek flowing into the northern 
side of Sandy Bay is a hard, indurated sandstone (J3) 4f)0ft. thick, 
which at the creek-mouth itself becomes eoncretionary in places, and 
also shows a well-developed series of joints. The concretions measure 
up to fiin. or 7in. in diameter. 

Above this comes an extensive thickness — some* 2000ft. — of clay- 
stones and indurated mudstones (J4). About 330ft. from their 
base there is an extremely foasiliferous band extending, with inter- 
bedded barren claystones. through 30ft.. and consi.sting in its richest 
parts, almo.st entirely of the com])res8ed and distorted valves of the 
lamelli branch Pseudaueclla marshoUi (first obtained here by Dr P. 
Marshall). Solution of the carbonate of the sheila has caused both 
the b('d and the neighbouring rock to be traversed by numerous calcite 
veins. One chain south of the mouth of the main Sandy Bay Creek 
the elaystone becomes laminated and interbedded with occasional 
layers of hard, crystalline, fine-grained greyMacke. Bands of sand- 
stone with indeterminate plant ( ?) remains come in higher in the 
sequence, while the uppermost 260ft. has numerous greyw’aeke layers. 
Slight bending of the strata is also in evidence in this upper part. 

roneerning the age of this Pseud a 11 cello elaystone (J4). it may 
be noted that the fossil originally doubtfully described by Trechmann 
(1923, p. 269) as Aurelia morshalli, was also found by Marshall near 
Kawhia harbour (North Island. New Zealand) in a similarly crowded 
shell-band lOOO-l.^OOft. above the top of the Triassie Sequence as 
recognised in that district, a view since confirmed by the Geological 
.Survey. Dr. Marwick (1924. p. 305) created for the species a new 
genus Psevdaurelh, and considered it marked a zone of middle Liassic 
age (Henderson and Orange, 1926, p. 37). 

The next meml)er (Jr,) is a hard, relatively coarse, indurated 
sandstone, concretionary in places, which forms the south side of 
Sandy Bay. One hundred and ten feet from, its base is ft thin layer 
of conglomerate containing a variety of pebbles both of igneous and 
sedimentary rocks, ranging in size up to Bin. long by 2|in. wide. 
The pebbles of the latter class are usually fine-grained — argillite, 
grejTvacke. indurated mudstone, etc. The greatest width of the con- 
glomerate is about llin., but it is very variable, thinning out altogether 
at points within a few yards of one another. 

The first little bay to the south of Sandy Bay (Bay A) is 
excavated in a rather soft, banded, and more or less concretionary 
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sandstone with occasional pebbles (Je). On the south side of this 
bay hard sandstone (Jr) is again encountered which shows well- 
developed honeycomb-weathering. Between Bay A and Boatlanding 
Bay the sandstone is fine-grained and banded, being composed of 
alternating thin layers differing slightly in colour and grain siae. 

Extending across Boatlanding Bay (330ft.) is an indurated and 
jointed, banded claystone (Jg), in which the sea, on the south side 
of the bay, has worn flat pavements. There are traces of fossils here, 
but nothing definite was recognised. McKay (1873) collected fossils 
at this locality, but unfortunately he did not give their names. Near 
the southern shore of Boatlanding Bay the claystone becomes sandy 
and concretionary, finally passing up into indurated banded felspathic 
sandstone (Jo) which shows honeycomb weathering. This sandstone 
forms the headland between Boatlanding Bay and Bay B, but on 
the northern side of the latter it passes into a conglomerate which 
is possibly 6ft. thick, and which contains igneous and sedimentary 
pebbles up to 2in. diameter The rock within Bay B itself is an 
indurated greenish sandy mudstone (.Ijo) 120ft. thick. It is inter- 
bedded with hard, sometimes pebbly sandstone, and is .succeeded by 
(i0-70ft. of pebbly felspathic sandstone (Jn) forming the small 
promontory between Bay B and Tuck’s Bay. 

On the northern side of Tuck’s Bay a greenish-grey, slightly 
indurated mudstone of small thickness comes in, followed by a dark- 
grey friable claystone (Ji^) which continues to the south side of the 
bay, where it gives way to a hard, jointed sandstone (Jis) interbedded 
with crystalline greywacke. These rocks, with occasional pebbly and 
felspathic layers, continue to the northern shore of Oannibal Bay, 
where there is a fos,siliferous claystone (Jh) containing Tngonia, 
Ostrea, Anomia, Ivorcramus, Pholadomya, Venus (Park 19()4, p. 386), 
and Ammonites and Belemnifes (McKay, 1873, p. 72). In spite of 
careful searching the writer was unable to obtain all the above forms, 
but succeeded in finding a number of slightly distorted shells 
resembling very closely the Aitcella spitiensis cf. var. extensa Holdhaus 
described and figured by Treehmann (1923, p. 267) from the Upper 
Jurassic of Waikato, South Heads, North Island, New Zealand. 

The claystones at the north shore of Cannibal Bay are only 
about I50ft. thick (dip 87® S ), and they are the last or uppermost 
of the continuous coastal secpience. The structure and lithology of 
the remaining beds (Jurassic) are well revealed by inland outcrops, 
and at one other point on the coast, viz.. False Islet. 

The above-mentioned claystones (with Aucelh cf. spitiensis) are 
replaced within a few chains by a greenish, banded mudstone which 
continues to the southern margin of Cannibal Bay. The bed is inter- 
stratified near the middle with harder, impersistent layers of pebbly 
felspathic grit, causing it to stand out as a low ridge throughout its 
whole extent. (N.B. — These Cannibal Bay mudstones and claystones, 
together with the grit, are included under Ju), 

At the south side of Cannibal Bay, on False Islet, an indurated 
sandstone (J^) forms a steep slope just over the summit of which 
are bands of felspathic sandstone containing many pebbles of quartz- 
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ite, sandstone, jasperoid slate, silicified mudstone, and various igneous 
rocks. The dip at tliis point is 85° south. The i)ebbles are present 
through a thickness of about 145ft., and in some places are in such 
abundance as to warrant the term conglomerate. About the centre 
of the Islet the dip changes to the northward, whereby the sandstones 
and pebbly layers are repeated to the south (see Section E-F). Tin* 
southern end of the Islet is traversed by a fault which repeats the 
pebbly layers and brings into view the underlying sandstones. The 
dip here is 45° north. 

The total estimated thickness of Jurassic seqtience is 1.“!, 800ft. 

B.— NOTES ON THE INLAND OOOUBBENOES. 

The geological map (Plate 51) attached hereto indicates the 
general distribution of the various members in the sequence. The 
accompanying block diagram (Text Fig. II) was drawn in an attempt 
to demonstrate how the more resistent strata can be followetl inland 
as well-marked ridges separated by valleys excavated in the softer 
rocks. 

With regard to the Noric series, it may be noted that although 
lut bed to which a definite Noric age can 1^ assigned occurs in the 
Hearing Bay section, coarse, pebbly, felspathic grits, with thin mud- 
stone layers, both, especially the latter, containing thickly crowded 
specimens of Pseudomonotis rickmondiana Trechm., are found about 
miles inland, directly along the line of strike from the southern 
part of Roaring Bay. The fossils were found on a ridge, 35 chains 
south-east of Trig. 15, and according to Dr. Marshall (personal eoin- 
mnnication to Dr. Benson) they also occur on the steep banks of 
the Olenomaru Stream, 30 chains north-east of Glenomaru Railway 
Station. Local residents state that they may be found between these 
two points. 

It is not clear what thickness may be assigned to the Noric beds 
near Glenomaru; the fo-ssiliferous band itself is only a few feet 
thick, but the pebbly felspathic grits extend through 1550-]650ft. 
Whether or not the latter represent the wdiole of the Noric S(‘quence 
here cannot definitely be stated. The pebbly felspathic grits have 
been traced to within 2^ miles of the coast, but then are obscured bv 
bush. Nearer the coast no exactly similar beds could be recognised. 

Fifty-two chains east of Trig. E, on Wright’s “ Harakeke ’’Farm, 
outcrops of fossiliferous mudstone contain the following characteristic 
New Zealand Carnic forms in a fair state of preservation : — 

Gabtebopod : — 

Phurotomaria (f) 

liAMKLLIBBANCiriATA 

A nodontophora edmondiiformis 

Anodontophora ovalis 

Oonodon cf. mellinpi Hauer as of Wilck. 

Braohiopod : — 

BpiHgera wreyi 
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Careful searching revealed no rocks containing the characteristic 
lioaring Bay Rhaetic fossils, viz., Clavigera bisulcata and Spiriferina 
(homedea^ but beds of siinilar lithology could be traced at isolated 
localities for about two miles inland. 


FossiliffroHs Localifies in the Jiiramc Sequence : — 

1 . Sandy Bay. Bed J 4 . 

PseufhtuccUa marHludli Mid. Lias. 

2. Seventy-six chains nortli-Avest of locality 1. above. Bed 

Pseudaucella marshalli Mid. Lias. 

3. Fifty- four chains south-west of Trig. II, on hillside. Base Jo. 

Aucella (f) 

4. Three-quarters of a mile north-west of Tuck^s Bay in roadside 

quarry. Top Jo. 

Pscudoinonofts rf, echinaia Sowerby .... Lower Oolite 

(Trechm., 1923, p. 271) 
Inoccramiis hcuisfi f 

Inocerainus lahiafus Sehloth. ] Park, 1904, p. 387), 

Pecicn I 

5. Two miles thirty-two eliains north-west of Boatlanding Bay 

(betwecTj Sandv Bay and Tuek\ Bay) in (juarry reserve*. 
Jm. 

An aninuniiie 
Pinna 

Area Park, 1904, p. 385. 

Pan(q)aea 

Pholadonnja 

G, Bf)atlanding Bay (between Sandy Bay and Tuek^s Bay). Jg. 
.\o forms recognisable. McKay’s collection (1873) un- 
najued. 


7. Nortli side of Cannibal Bay. J 14 . 

Aucella cf. sintiensis Upper Jurassic (?) 

Trigonia 


Ostrea 
Anomia 
Inoceramns 
Pholadomya 
Venm 


Park, 1904, p. 386. 


Ammonites 

Belernnites 


j McKay, 1873, p. 72. 


8 . North end of Bridge over Catlins River, in quarry. Ju. ' No 
recojrni sable forms. 


9. In Owaka River bank at main-road bridge. Upper Jj^. Plants 
obtained by McKay (1873, p. 61) and Hector (1865) and 
described by ArW (1917, p. 10). 
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With some hesitation Arber assigns the age of these beds to the 
Rhaetic (?), noting that they may be either Rhaetic (?) or Lower 
Jurassic (?). He states that he is inclined to favour a Rhaetic age 
on account of the abundance of Thinnfeldia (1937, p. 11). 

On the evidence of the faunas obtained in lower Jurassic strata, 
this plant bed must at least be younger than Middle Liassic, or than 
Lower Oolite if the Pseudomonotis cf. echinata gives a reliable age 
indication. The presence of AuccUa rf. spitiensis in the lower part 
of this plant-bearing band, indicating an ITpper Jurassic age, is an 
apparent contradiction to the evidence offered by the plants, since 
ThinnfeUha appears to be very scarce even in the Middle Jurassic 
of New Zealand (Arber, 1917). 

At present, on account of the weighty evidence afforded by the 
plants, the WTiter must ])lace the J 14 mudstones in the Lower Oolite. 

The beds Jj to J| are included in the Liassic Series, while J 4 
to Jj,-, are assigned to the Lower Oolite. 

Total Thicknesn of Tnassic and Jurassic Sijsleins . — The total 
thickness of the Mi<l. Trias, laidino-rarnie, (’arnie, Noric, Rhaetic, 
and Jura.ssic beds (allowing lOOOft. for the Noric) is 2;{,0()()ft. This 
appears an abnormal thickness, but there are no ma,ior faults to 
account for it by rej)etition of beds. Henderson and Orange fl92G, 
p. .■{]) jiote that the thickness of Triassie and Jurassic strata exposed 
in the Huntly-Kawhia district is 28,0()()ft. (the rocks described by 
them as Lower Cretaceous have now been proved to be Upper 
Juras-sic). 

Recent Deposits . — These are purely superficial and occur locally 
as thin layers of sand and alluvium as well as sand dmu's. McKay 
(1873, p. 61) states that he collected moa bones from the sandspit 
at the mouth of the Catlins River, wdiile local residents informed the 
writer that quite a number of Maori .skeletons had been found in 
the sand at the back of False Islet. Recent rai.sed beach sands and 
conglomerates are described later among the coastal features. 

N.B. — Ongley (1933) has mapped and de, scribed the continuation 
of the Trias-Jura rocks to the north-Avest of the area at jiresent under 
consideration. 


PETROLOOY. 

A.— DETAILSl) SESOBIPTIOKS OF PEBBLES FBOM OONOLOMEBATES. 

All percentage estimations and measurements in the following 
descriptions have been made by eye only, except Avliere otherwise 
noted. The determinations of felspar compositions are according 
to the methods and charts of Winchell (1927, pp. 277-341). 

1. Middle ( t) Triassie Conglomerate at Mouth of Nugget Creek. 

Nos. 2119, 2121. Quart z-miea-diorites. Hypidiomorphic ; average 
grain-size, 1 - 1 J mm. The felspar (70%) is usually more or less 
prismatic, with albite twinning general. Combinations of carlsbad 
and albite twins are occasionally seen. Almost every crystal is zoned, 
the composition of the outermost layers being about AhnsAum and 
that of the kernels about AbnoAn 4 o. There is A’ery little orthoelasc 
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present. Decomposition to kaolin and sericite is taking place more 
in the cores of the felspars than at the edges. Quartz (15-20%) 
forms clear, irregular (interstitial) crystals which show very slight 
straining. The biotite (5(4 ) is pleochroic from pale golden yellow 
to fairly deep reddish-brown, and occurs as ragged aggregates 
and little flakes which frequently show incipient chloritisation. 
Accessories include a few grains of magnetite and plentiful needles 
and little prisms of apatite. 

Nos. 2120, 2122, 212:5. Quartz-porphyrites (perhaps with trond- 
hjemitic affinities). Holocrystalline ; porphyritic. The phenocrysts 
(which range in length up to 2J mm.) consist of quartz, felspar, and 
chlorite, the latter being pseudoniorphous after some original ferro- 
magnesian mineral. A number of the quartz crystals have been 
corroded by the magma and .show rounded outlines and inlets of 
the groundmass. There are also perfectly idiomor])hic (juartz crystals 
which have not suffered corrosion. The felspar, being fairly decom- 
posed, was difficult to determine, and gave a variety of compositions 
where determinations were possible. However, from the presence of 
zoning in some of the crystals it was concluded that the composition 
varied from AbroAngd to about Abs^Aiiia. The felspars, as well as 
the quartz, exhibit corrosion phenoniena. Albite twinning is fairly 
common, and the decomposition product is kaolin. Chlorite is now 
all that remains of former f<*rromagnesian8. It is usually a flbrous 
variety with negative elongation and a double refraction of 0 004 
to 0 005. The pleochroic scheme is: Y = Z = green; X = light 
yellowish green; abNor{)tion is Y = Z>X. The clear octagonal 
and hexagonal outlines of some of the pseudomorphs, however, reveal 
that the original malic minerals were probably augite and hornblende. 
The percentage of the ferromaguesians was not great (about 5%). 
Biotite may have been present. Accessories include sphene, apatite, 
and iron ore. The apatite is sometimes distinctly dichroic from pale 
brownish-purple to jtale bluish-grey. The groundma.ss is very finely 
crystalline and indeterminate. 

No. 2124. Very fine-grained, indeterminate base in which are 
set a few small angular (piartz and decomposed felspar fragments and 
grains of iron ore. The hand-ppecimen is greenish yellow and very 
hard; it is probably a silirified mudstone. 

No. 2125. Conglomerate matrix. The section shows very decom- 
posed angular and broken fragments of felspar and quartz measuring 
up to 1 mm. in diameter, set in a fine quartzose and muddy ground. 
One felspar indicated a composition about oligoClase-andesine, wffiile 
another showed distinct zoning. Embedded here and there in the 
section are more or le.ss rounded pieces of exceedingly fine-grained 
sedimentary rocks, and one small mass of carbonaceous matter. 

2. Lowest Carnie Conglomerate of Roaring Bay. 

No. 2106. Granite Pegmatite. Micropegmatitic ; the plagioclase 
(15-20%) is allotriomorphic and freqtiently shows zoning (AbggAnis 
to AbToAn,-«)). The crystals reach 8| mm. in diameter and are all 
twinned on the albite Ism', a few' exhibiting pericline or carlsbad 
tw'inning in addition. Decomposition is progressing more rapidly in 
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the centres of the plagioclases. Orthoelase (50-55%) occurs both as 
large crystals up to 2^ mm. diameter and in micrograpbic intergrowlh 
with quartz. The larger crystals sometimes show aubidiomorphie 
outlines, and in one or two cases the margins of these can be seen 
passing into the intergrowth. The orthoelase is decomposing generally 
to sericite and kaolin, but granules of epidote as well were observed 
in the plagioclase. Quartz, usually somewhat strained, reaches 
20-25%, while biotite, commonly altered to masses of chlorite, quartz, 
epidote, and magnetite makes up about 5% of the section. Iron ore 
(1%) and apatite are accessories. About 40% of the rock consists 
of a coarse micrographic intergrowth of rjuartz and orthoelase. 

No 2107. Mira jwrpkyrite. Macroscopically the rock is fine- 
grained, brown in colour, with green felspar phenocrysts. The thin 
section is holocrystalline and porjjhyritic, the phenocrysts reaching 
2i mm. in diameter. The felspar phenocrysts are usually decomposed, 
and often dotted with bright green spots and clusters of chloritic 
matt(*r. The general decomposition product appears to be kaolin 
Albitc lamellation is almost universal in the phenocrysts, carlsbad 
twinning being also occasionally seen. In one part of the section there 
is a glomeroporphyritic mass of felspar crystals up to 2 mm. in 
diameter witli an occasional chloritised biotite cry.stal, and inter- 
stitial groundmass. The felspars in this patch are subidiomorphic 
tabular to more or less elongated. Long needles of apatite are 
scattered abundantly throughout the felspars in the cluster. As 
a rule the felspars are somewhat zoned, the kernels being medium 
andesine and the outer layer about AbTjAnaa. The biotite (5%) 
occurs in idiomorphic to subidiomorphic flakes up to 1 ram. long. 
Pleochroism is from light golden-brown to very dark brown. In 
every ease the crystal is decomposing round the edges to a mixture 
of little chlorite flakes and grains of magnetite. In some cases the 
biotite has gone over completely to chlorite and magnetite. Magnetite 
occurs in irregular and rounded grains up to 0-4 mm. They are fairly 
abundant throughout the .section. Idiomorphic crystals of apatite 
and zircon also occur. The groundmass is microcrystalline and 
indeterminate; it apparently consists of felspar and quartz, chloritic 
and ferritic matter, the latter giving the whole a brownish tinge. 

No. 2108. Albitised (?) quartz dolerite. Holocrystalline. The 
jieetion is composed mainly of felspar laths and taWes set at all 
angles, the interstices being filled by smaller felspar laths and tables 
together with quartz, grains of «*pidote, sphene, and shapeless pieces 
of chlorite. There are occasional grains of magnetite 'also. The 
felspar (60%) has an average composition about AbsiAn#. The lathy 
form predominates over the tabular. Albite twdnning is common, 
but combinations of albite and carlsbad twins are also frequently 
seen. Some of the crystals have started to decompose to kaolin dust, 
while others appear to have been more or less epidotised. The 
maximum length of the felspar laths is 1-25 mm. The quartz (10%) 
fills up the spaces between the felspar laths, w'here it frequently 
forms a kind of poecilitic background in which are set the smaller 
felspar laths and tables, epidote grains, etc. The chlorite (10-15%) 
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is usually the light green variety, although occasionally yellowish 
green also, this latter type appearing fibrous between crossed nicols. 
The double refraction of the epidote varies even in a single crystal 
from very weak to strong, thus indicating a variation in the FejOa 
content. Probably all members of the range clinozoisite to e{)idote 
are present. The colour varies from colourless to very pale yellowish- 
green. Plentiful small irregular grains of sphene can be distinguished 
from the epidote by their higher refractive index and double r('frac- 
tion. The magnetite occurs as small broken fragments invariably 
surrounded by chlorite. 

Nos. 2109, 2110. Partially cruslutl hornblende-yraniie. Average 
grain-size in the less crushed parts is about 1-1 i mm., but much 
finer in the more crushed portions. .Some of the plagioclase is zoned 
slightly, the average composition being about medium oligoclase. 
The orthoclase (15%) is generally untwiniu'd. (i|uartz makes up 
about 20% of the section, Imt most of it has been onished and is 
very often streaked out into bands, giving the rock a somewhat 
gneissic appearance, while porphyroclastic structure is well demon- 
strated in places. The mafic minerals include streaked-out aggregates 
of little twisted biotites (12-15%), and small, broken hornblendes 
(3%). A litle chlorite is being produced by decomposition of the 
biotite and hornblende. Accessories include ilinenite in small grains 
and aggregates, sometimes in radiating clusters of little needles; 
sphene in grains up to 0 3 mm. ; and small prisms and needles of 
apatite. 

No. 2111. Granoyhyre. The specimen was very decomposed, 
and the section consists mostly of a fine micrographic intergrowth 
of quartz and very much alter<*d orthoclase, in which are set occasional 
twinned crystals of plagiocla.se (oligoclase ?), clusters of iron ore 
(ilmenite?), and i)atches of green chloritic matter. In places the 
intergrowth is very regular. 

3. Second Carnic Conglomerate, Boaring Bay. 

This conglomerate is made up of much smaller pebbles than 
the other conglomerates of the area, with the result that each of the 
chips collected for sectioning contained a variety of rock types. 

No. 2113. Rounded to subangular fragments of the following 
are all present in this section. 

(a) Vesicular basaltic glass containing a few “ swallow-tailed ” 
felspar microlites, with green chloritic matter and quartz 
in the vesicles. 

(b) Coarse doleriie umde up of felspar laths with plentiful 
chloritic matter in the interstices. 

(c) Andesitic or trachytic fragments; felspar laths show 

fluxional arrangement. . 

(d) Rhyolite; groundmass appears to be devitrified, from its 
extremely microcrystalline state. 

(e) Greywacke. 
if) Slate. 

(g) Granitoid rock (Trondhjemite). Cf. No. 2094. 
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No. 2114. Pebbles of : — 

(a) Carbonaceous shale. 

(b) Pine-fjrained slaty material. 

(c) Banded rhyolite (?). 

(d) Vesicular basalt glass. 

(e) Pine-grained greywacke. 

The matrix is similar to that of No. 2113. 

Nos. 2115, 211C, 2117, contain pebbles similar to Nos. 2113 and 
2114, and No. 2118 is composed almost entirely of a pebble which 
resembles very closely that of (g). No. 2113, except that the porphyro- 
elasfs do not reach sneh a large size. 

4. “ Granite ” Conglomerate, hoaring Bay. 

No. 2094. ISofla-rich granite, or Trondhjemitc. Hypidiomorphic ; 
average grain-size about 14-2 mm. The felspar, which makes up the 
bulk of the rock, is generally very decomposed, and often kaolinisation 
renders determination difficult. By far the most abundant felspar 
is oligoclase (^AbHoAn 2 o). One small patch of a vermicular inter- 
growtli of i)lHgioelase and quartz was noted. There is about 5-10% 
of orthoclase, the exact amount being indefinite on account of decom- 
position products, but there can be no doubt that it is very sub- 
ordinate. Quartz (20-25%) occurs in comparatively clear grains 
up to 2 mm. diameter. It is typically without crystal boundaries and 
usually has lines of minute inclusions which are often curved. It 
fre(|ueutly .shows undulose extinction. Small crystals of apatite and 
biotite arc sometimes enclosed. The biotite, of which there is only 
about 5'/ , ocevirs as irregular flakes, and sometimes as subidiomcrphic 
])lates. The mineral is strongly pleochroic, the colour ranging from 
a very pale straw-yellow to a deep reddish-brown. A peculiar feature 
is an intergrowth with quartz (Text Pig. 1). The latter mineral 
seems mainly to be in lines parallel to the cleavages of the biotite. 
Magnetite dust is often present along the cleavage cracks in the 
mica. Zircon can be distingui.shed by the pleochroic haloes surround- 
ing it, in the biotite; one of these was 0 053 mm. in radius. Apatite, 
and magnetite with a limouitic decomposition product, are common 
accessories, (’alcite forms isolated and irregular patches, and may 
either be derived from decomposition of the felspars or introduced 
by percolating solutions. 

No. 2095. Trondhjemife. Vt. No. 2094. 

No. 2098. Trondhjemite. Ooarse grained variety Xcrystals \>p 
to 34 mm.). The percentage estimations in this section were made 
with the aid of a'Shand’s recording micrometer. See table, p. ... 
The plagioclase is more .sodic than in the previous two rocks 
(AboiA^Uo to AbgoAnn). 

Four other trondhjemitic rocks were described from this con- 
glomerate, the mineral compo.sition in each case being essentially the 
same as in the preceding descriptions. No. 2097, however, differs 
in that its characteristic feature is the recrystallisation of the quartz 
which now takes the form of a granular mass of interlocking allotrio- 
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morphic crystals, demonstrating well the “ sutured ” structure so 
common in some hornfelses. The felspar in this rock is oligoclase 
(Ab 84 Anj<i), and accessories comprise zircon, spheiie, and iron ore. 
Some parts of the section are almost gneissic in appearance. No. 2105 
is a trondhjemitic pegmatite whose felspar, albite-oligoclase, often 
forms large crystals up to 6 mm. diameter. 

Other pebbles sectioned include two porphyriies Nos. 2090 and 
2103, the latter being very decomposed, but appearing to have dacitic 
affinities. 

No. 2096. Holocrystalline ; porphyritic. 

Phenocrysts. — The only phenocrysts are of plagioclase. These 
reach 1'25 mm. in diameter and are very numerous. Usually sharply 
idiomorphic in outline, they are, as a rule, strongly zoned. Their 
composition in the centres is AnmAhm but on the borders it is about 
AuMAbre. 

Groundmass. — In some parts of the section this might be described 
as having the orthophyric structure, since there are often numerous 
jitle stout felspar prisms arranged haphazardly amongst finer felspar 
needles. However, the structure appears to vary in different parts. 
It usually consi.sts of small fels{)ar needles without any definite 
arrangement, interspersed with which are little crystals of iron ore 
and patches of indefinite chloritic substance which is probably the 
result of alteration of former ferromagnesians. 

A greywacke, No. 2104, also listed from this conglomerate, con- 
tained shell fragments resembling polyzoons, while the matrix in 
which the pebbles were bedded (No. 2100) revealed small sections 
of crinoid ( ? ) stems and a few f ragmexits of felspar with a composition 
as basic as andesine-labradorite. 

5. Triassic Conglomerate near Clinton, Otago. 

Professor W. N. Benson kindly allowed the writer to section and 
describe a numb<‘r of rocks which were collected by him from the 
Triassic (Carnic) conglomerates near Clinton, 74 miles south-west 
from Dunedin. The collection includes No. 2126, a potash-granite 
or pegmatite; Nos. 2127 and 2128, quartz-biotite-felspar-gneissea; 
and Nos. 2129, 2130, 2131, 2132, and 2133, quartz-mica-diorites. 
Descriptions of Nos. 2127 and 2129 are appended, each being fully 
representative of its group. The potash-granite is quite a normal 
member of that family. 

No. 2127. Q Hart z-biotite- felspar gneiss. Allotriomorphie ; aver- 
age grain-size =r about -7 mm. The felspar, which forms 50^; of 
the rock, has a composition about AnaBAbm. IPhere is probably 
10-15% of orthoelase present. Twinning is not a very common feature 
of the felspars, but the crystals frequently show alteration to kaoli,n, 
and very occasionally to tiny flakes of sericite. The crystal boundaries 
are not well defined, the quartz and felspar forming a more or less 
coarse-grained mosaic in which are set numerous biotite flakes. Slight 
zoning is shown by some of the plagioclase crystals, while others 
exhibit undulose extinction. Quartz (25-30%) occurs ns clear 
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aliotriomorphic grains which commonly show undulose extinction. 
The biotite, which is very abundant in this rock (20%), usually has 
irregular outlines and occurs in crystals up to 1 mm. long. The 
pleochroism is from a pale yellow to a deep reddish-brown, one or 
two of the crystals showing lamellar twinning. Small inclusions of 
zircon must be fairly plentiful, as indicated by the numerous 
pleochroic haloes, the largest of which was 0 04 mm. in radius. A 
small amount of greenish chloritic matter is present, and accessories 
include muscovite, magnetite, and zircon; the muscovite appears to 
be primary — fringing the biotites in places; the magnetite forms a 
few little isolated grains. 

Both the band specimen and section indicate that the rock is 
a recrystallisatiou product, the former being a comparatively fine- 
grained, light-coloured rock whose surface sparkles due to the 
niuuerous little biotite flakes. Banding is not very obvious in the 
Jiand-specimen. 

No. 2129 Quart z-inica-diorilf. Hypidiomorphic ; average grain- 
size =r lJ-2 mm. Tlie felspar is seen often in fairly large, sub- 
idiomorphic crystals which arc sometimes tabular and sometimes 
pri.smatic. Quite often they exhibit zoning, the interior being 
oligoclase-andesine or acid andesine, and the outermost layer having 
the composition AhtgAnaT. Albite-lamellation is almost universal, 
but twins of the carlsbad type an* seen only in a few cases. Decom- 
position products include both kaolin and sericite. A small amount 
(l-29( ) orthoclase was observed. The quartz (15%) frequently shows 
undulose extinction; it is interstitial and usually has numbers of 
small inclusions and bubbles. Hornblende, though present to the 
extent of only 5% in the section, is shown by the liand-specimen 
to be mnch more plentiful (20-15%). The crystals do not generally 
show good outlines, and the size (in the hand specimen) ranges 
up to 5 min. in length. The pleochroism is: Z = deep green. 
Y = dark olive green. X = light yellowish green. Absorjition 

z > y > X. 

Occurring as inclusions in the hornblende are small round spots 
of quartz, and some litle grains of magnetite. The biotite, of which 
there is some 5-10% in the hand specimen is pleochroic from light 
yellow to dark brown, and sometimes shows incipient chloritisation. 
Magnetite dust is occasionally to be seen along the cleavage cracks, 
and sometimes the cleavages themselves show slight twi.sting. The 
iron-ore occurs as little grains of magnetite. Apatite occurs sparsely 
in little grains and prisms. The biotite and hornblende are occasion- 
ally intergrown. The hand-specimen is a light-coloured rock showing 
quartz, felspar, and black ferromagnesians. It is rather coarse- 
grained. > 

6. Conglomerate on South Side of Sandy Bay (Jurassic). 

No. 2141. Aplite. (Aliotriomorphic). The rock consists of an 
equigranttlar (average grain-size about 0*2 mm.) aggregate of quartz 
and felspar (orthoolase) scattered throughout which are larger quartz 
grains (up to 8 mm.) and subidiomorphic prismatic crystals of felspar 
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(up to mill.). These latter include plagioclase, commonly zoned 
from basic albite AbgiAno to basic oligoclase AbtaAnot, a few crystals 
of microperthite, and one or two of ortlioclase. The larger felspars 
are decomposing to kaolin dust and sericite Hakes, being generally 
quite clouded, while the alteration of the felspar in the granular 
aggregate has not advanced so far. The majority of the quartz shows 
slight straining. There is about of green ehloritie material 

occurring as wisps and subidiomorphic flakes (with negatne elonga- 
tion) replacing original biotite, some of which has not entirely 

disappeared. Other minerals present are magnetite grains, epidote 
grains (often associated with the chlorite), a few little apatite needles 
and jirisms, and a number of small zircons, w'hich, when they occur 
in the biotite, are surrounded by the characteristic pleochroic haloes. 
There is probably of felspar (plagioclase predominating over 
ortlioclase) and of (|uartz occurring as larger crystals, the 

granular aggregate making up about of the section. Of this 
aggregate is ortlioclase, about 10-20'/< albite, and the remainder 
quartz; the magnetite, apatiti', epidote, and zircon make up perhaps 
2fc 

The hand specimen is a fine-grained granitic-looking rock, carry- 
ing occasional large pinkish ci*ystals of non-striated felspar in a 
greyish crystalline matrix speckled with darker (chloritised) biotites. 

No. 2150. Apliti The same in structure and minerals as 

No. 2141. The gram-size, however, is smaller in general, that of the 
granular aggregate being about 0 075 mm., W'hile there appears to 
be more ortlioclase among the larger crystals, and less biotite. The 
large.st felspar is 4 mm. long and 0 3 mm. wide. 

No. 2144. Albitmd quart s-dolerite. This rock, though a good 
deal finer grained, is very similar in structure and mineral content 
to section No. 2108 of Conglomerate No. 2 above. 

No. 2145. Ceratophyre. Porphyntic. Phenocrysts: A few idio- 
morphic crystals (up to 1 mm.) of felspar, most of which is twinned 
albite (Ab 96 An 6 ), but some of which is orthoclase. These are all 
dusted with fine decomposition products, and sometimes show chlorite 
as an alteration. Other phenocrysts include a small number of fairly 
large crystals of apatite (up to 0-3 mm. long by 0 04 mm. wide) 
which all show dichroism from brown to dark brown. Irregular 
patches of epidote, chlorite, and calcite are scattered throughout the 
section. An outstanding feature is the presence of vesicles, filled 
with secondary material, the largest of which is about 5i mm. long. 
The shape is generally irregularly ovoid to rounded, and the filling is 
mostly epidote in groups of radiating crystals with the centres of 
radiation situated at the margin of the vesicle. Each vesicle has a 
narrow border of chlorite, and the epidote is sometimes associated 
with grains of quartz. The groundmass, throughout which are 
interspersed small pieces of epidote, sphene, and ehloritie matter, 
with perhaps a little opaque iron ore, is fine grained and is composed 
of little lath-like felspars showing a frequent tendency to trachytic 
structure. 
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7. Conglomerate on North Hide of Bay B (Jurassic). 

No. 2140, 2'rondhjenule. 

No. 2139. Granite. Allolriomorphie ; average grain-size about 
mm. 

„ , I Acid oligoclasc (AbanAnn) 20-25% 
i^elspar ] Ortlioclase 50% 

The felspar is all more or less decomposed— -the orthoclase perhaps 
more so than the plagioclase. The latter generally has albite twin 
lamellation, whereas tlie orthoclase shows only an occasional carlsbad 
twin. Quartz is fairly abundant (25%) and lias very slight undulose 
extinction. Accessories: A few small scraps of chloritised biotite, 
and a grain or two of magnetite. 

y. Pebbly Bandstone on North Bide of False Islet (Jurassic). 

No. 2134. Sediment. The section contains:— 

(a) A fragment of very di'composed rock made u{) of epidot- 
ised felspar prisms whose average size is IJ mm. long by 
0 3 mm. broad set in an indeterminate base. 

(b) A pi(‘ce of much-altered volcanic rock composed of little 
felspar laths (acid ande.siue ?) with tiuxional arrange- 
ment, plentiful magnetite grains, and chloritic matter 
with an occasional larger, zoned felspar (andesite t). 

The rest of the rock contains abundant felspar fragments of all sizes 
and .shapes up to 1| ram., but usually a good deal smaller than this. 
The most basic felspar seen had the composition of basic oligoclase. 
Quartz does not seem to be very plentiful. Magnetite occurs as grains 
and streaks of dust, epidote as moderately abundant grains, and 
chlorite as little shreds. 

All the above are set in a fine-grained, muddy, indeterminate 

base. 

No. 2135. Granite Pegmatite. (T. No. 2106. 

No. 2137. Porphyrite. Sections consist of phenocrysts of quartz 
and oligoclase (probably AbssAun.) set in a very fine-grained quartzo- 
felspathic groundma.ss in which are little imperfectly radiate aggre- 
gates of felspar resembling spherulites. The felspar phenocrysts are 
nearly all twinned on the albite law, and are very much decomposed 
to sericite and kaolin. The quartz shows rounded outlines and inlets 
of the groundmass, and remains clear. There are pseudomorphs of 
chloritu! matter after some original ferromagnesian mineral (horn- 
blende and perhaps biotite). 

Note . — A number of pebbles of granite, diorite, porphyrite, and 
porphyry, apparently very similar to some of the t.rpe8 noted above, 
have been ■ described by Dr. P. Marshall (1903) from the Triassic 
conglomerates of Nelson. New Zealand. 

No. 2160, Dyke, Nugget Point. Although a number of sections 
from this dyke were cut and examined, the writer has nothing to 
add to the very complete description given by Professor Speight in 
1904. The rock is a felspar porphyry, the hand specimen being a 
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dark grey, fine-grained rock containing numerous conspicuous pheno- 
erysts of white felspar. 

B.-«EinBSAL BSBIASIEB ON THE NATUBE OF THE PEBBLES. 

Several outstanding features are revealed in the detailed petro- 
graphic investigation of the Mesozoic conglomerates: — 

(a) The majority of the igneous rocks examined are of acid 
composition, and include granites, trondhjemites, pegmatites, 
granophyres, quartz- and miea-porphyrites, quartz-miea- 
diorites, rhyolitic and andesitic rocks, albite dolerites, and 
a ceratophyre. 

(b) Many of these rocks are highly sodie, e.g., trondlijemites, 
albite dolerites, and ceratophyre.* 

Amongst the most interesting of the above rock-types 
are the Irondh^eimien or sodic granites, (loldsehmidt, who 
proposed the name tor the group, gives a definition (1916, 
p. 76) which may be translated as follows- “ I define the 
trondhjemite as a leucrocratie acid plutonic rock Avhose 
essential light-coloured constituents are a sodium-rieh jilagio- 
clase (of the oligoclase or andesine senes) and quartz, while 
jiotassic felspar is almost entirely absent, or plays a very 
subordinate role. Among the most sparing, often veuy 
sparing, dark minerals, biotite is the most important, thougn 
in a smaller division its place is sometimes taken by amphi- 
bole (rarely) or even more rarely by a diojiside pyroxene.” 

All the trondhjemites described from the Mesozoic con- 
glomerates conform to this definition, and, as shown in the 
following table, resemble very closely in mineral composition 
the rocks obtained by (loldsehmidt himself. 



No. 6 

No 1 

No, 45 

Trondhjemite 
Dragaasen Frenstad 

Skarlien 

Quartss 

24 

25 

30 

23 

21 

31 

Muscovite 

1.5 

— 




2 

4 

Potash Felspai . 

(8) 

(7) 

7 

(4) 

(9) 

7 

Alhite 

57 

50 

47 

49 

50 

46 

Anorthit(‘ 

0 

13 

18 

15 

8 

8 

Biotite 

2 

6 

3 

8 

5 

5 

Auj<ite 

— 

— 


1 



and Apatite 

0.4 

1 

1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 


The mineral content of No. 5 in the table above was 
measured accurately with a Shand’s recording micrometer, 
but those of Nos. 1 and 45 are estimations by eye only. The 
three right-hand columns show Goldschmidt’s figures (1922, 

p. 10). 

As far as the writer is aware, quartz-biotite and quartz- 
biotite-felspar intergrowths similar to those found in sections 
No. 2094 and No. 2096 (Text Pig. I) have rarely been 
described. In the absence of any evidence of metamorphism 


* Compare scxiic igneous rocks describsd by Baitruoi hom .Jurassic conglomeratns 
111 Kawhia dlutrict, New Zaalatid. 
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it would appear that the intergrowth is probably the result 
of partial replacement of the biotite during late stages of 
crystallisation of the rock under the action of its own highly 
siliceous residual liquid. 



Text Pro- I- — Qusrtz-Biotite Intergiowth (No. Q.: quart*; Pel.: felspar; 

Bi.: biotite; Mg.: magnetite; Ap. : aiiatlte; Ca. : calcite; De. : decompos- 
ing biotite. 


fioeks similar to the trondhjemites and the quartz-mica- 
diorites have lately been described by Bartrum and Benson 
(1932) from the Fiord r^on near Preservation Inlet in 
^e south-west of the Sou^ Island of New Zealand. 

The fact that pebbles of albite-dolerite, ceratophyre, and 
trondhjemite occur together in the conglomerates suggests, 
from their common richness in sodic felspar, that they may 
be consanguineous. 

With reference to the albite-dolerites, the writer has 
been able to compare them with very similar rocks described 
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bj' Dr. Benson (1915) from the Devonian System of New 
South Wales. 

(c) Basic rocks (basalt filass) are also present to a minor extent. 

(d) A great number of the plutouic rocks show strain struc- 
tures, while some of them have been partially crushed. 

(e) Two gneisses (Nos. 2127 and 2128) occur as pebbles in the 
(hinton Triassie conglomerate. The problem of their origin 
is a difficult one, and nothing definite can be stated here 
except, perhaps, that the abundance of biotite in them 
suggests a sedimentary or compo.site rather than an igneous 
nature for the original rock. 

(f) The crystals of biotite in some of the rocks show large, dark, 
pleoehroic haloes surrounding small zircons. In recent 
years it has been established (Holmes, 1927, p. 87) that the 
largest haloes produced by elements of the uranium family 
should have a radius of 0 016 mm., and those produced 
by elements of the thorium family a radius of () 02 mm. 
The largest halo, however, measured in the rocks at 
present under description w'as 0 05:1 mm., an unusually 
large dimension. Similar large haloes have recently been 
described by Iyer (1982, p. 500) from Indian granites 
(0.030 ram. radius), and by Wiman (1930)* from Swedish 
granites and gneisses (0 057 nm. radius). 

(g) Pebbles of greywackc, mudstone, carbonaceous shale, and 
slate are present, but there is nothing resembling the schists 
of Central Otago. 

(h) In conclusion, it may be stated that the terrain from which 
the Mesozoic conglomerates, sandstones, mudstones, etc., 
were derived, consisted in part of greywacke, mudstone, shale, 
etc., and partly of igneous rocks including plutonic, hypa- 
byssal, and effusive types, the former perhaps predominating. 
In what direction this terrain lay from the present area 
is a matter of uncertainty, although the evidence afforded 
by the presence of pebbles similar to the granites and diorites 
of the Fiordland district indicates that it may have been 
somewhere to the south-west. 

OEOMORPHOOENY. 

aENEBAXi. 

The orogenic movement which followed upon the deposition of 
the long series of Triassie and Jurassic sediments reached its maximum 
in the early Cretaceous. Northwards of the area the Mesozoic strata 
were flung into broken or overturned folds, while further south, where 
the movement and stress were not so intense, a number of shallow 
anticlines and jynelines were produced. Succeeding this orogeny 


Abstract in Am. Jour. 8oi., Volume XXIV. Sept., 1982, p. 248. 
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there was probably a period of erosion and perhaps pene{)lanation. 
Submergence then took place, and Late Cretaceous (?) and Tertiary 
(i.e., Notocene) sediments were laid down. Emergence followed, and 
warping of the new land surface took place in the following manner. 
(See Text. Pig. II.) 





Text Fio. 11. — BitX’k Diagraiti positions of consequent slieams upon 

warpe<l surface of Nolwene Hediinents (dotted). The airows show the 
directions of the warp axes (N.W.*S,E, and N.E.-S.W.). 


The land surface was first warped on north-west south-east axes 
pitching gently to the south-east, and as a result of this the courses 
of the Owaka and Catlins Rivers were determined by a broad pitching 
syncline. The whole region was then affected by a north-east south- 
west crosswarping movement which continued to operate for a long 
period. Hence, by this latter movement, the position of the Olenomaru 
Creek as a tributary of the Clutha River was doubly determined. 
The Olenomarn Creek, then, drained the northern flank of the broad 
anticline, and was localised thereon at an early stage by the synclinal 
axis of the crosswarp. By the crosswarp also was probably formed 
the shallow ba.sin-like depression now containing the Catlins Lake and 
the alluvial flat around Owaka township. The effect of continued or 
renewed crosswarping movement at a late date is indicated by the 
formation of the swamp near Owaka (perhaps formerly a lake) and 
its outlet gorge. A certain amount of regional depression probably 
took place due to the formation of the Catlins Lake. 

In time the whole of the overlying Notocene sediments were 
eroded away, and the pre'vdously determined courses of the Olenomaru 
and Nugpret Creeks were superposed upon the underlying Mesozoic 
rocks in such a way that they flowed in a direction mainly transverse 
to the strike. Subsequent tributaries were then eroded in the softer 
of the Mesozoic strata, and the topography gradually assumed its 
present form. 

The above hypothesis as to why the Olenomaru and Nugget Creeks 
should pursue courses independent of the general strike of the region 
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was adapted from the explanation by Douglas Johnson of Appalachian 
G-eomorphic Evolution (1931). The application of the theory is not 
to be confined only to the area under discussion, for by a glance at 
Text Fig. Ill it can be seen that the general direction of drainage 
of adjoining areas is north-west south-easterly, while the north-east 
south-west crosswarping has been active in the formation of inland 
plains and lakes, and the cutting of gorges by the Taieri and Toko- 
wniriro Rivers. 



Texr Fia. 111. — Block Diagram (by Dr W. N. BeuBon) to show the poaition of 
the N.B.-S.W. elevation axix along which the ciuet liaa been warped 
upward, causing ponding of tlie rivers and the formation of gorges where 
the ponded rivera have cut their way out to the coast. Note the decided 
difference in topography between the schist (north of Olutha River) and 
greywacke (south of Clutha River) areas. 

The surface forms of the greater part of the area are quite 
characteristic of a region where a steeply dipping series of alternately 
hard and soft beds is encountered. The softer layers, consisting of 
claystone and mudstone, weather more rapidly than the interstrati- 
fied gres^vackes and sandstones, due to their finer grain-size and 
abundance of minute joints The result is a series of long parallel 
sandstone and greywacke ridges which are separated by deep valleys 
excavated in the mudstone and claystone. Where exception^ly wide 
bands of the less resistant rock occur (e.g., extending back from 
Sandy and Cannibal Bays, and to tbe south-east and north-west of 
Owaka), the topography is notably subdued. (See Plate 51.) 

The main creeks (Glenomaru Stream and Nugget Creek), as 
explained, are superposed consequent streiuns. In general, they flow 
across the direction of strike, and their tributaries, which have cut 
back along the softer bands in the direction of strike, are of the 
subsequent type. The long sandstone ridges, then, for the most part. 
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may be termed “ subsequent divides.” The subsequent tributaries, 
in their turn, have smaller insequent tributaries which drain the 
slopes of the subsequent divides. The resultant stream-network thus 
has a typical trellised pattern (Marshall, 1912, p. 40; Cotton, 1922, 
p. 83). The textiire of dissection is fine, and the cycle of erosion 
has now reached the mature stage. A certain amount of rejuvenation 
has followed upon a recent uplift of about 20 feet, causing many 
of the smaller creeks to cut little gorges in their older valleys. 

COASTAL FEATITBES. 

Prom Campbell’s Point to Nugget Point the coastline consists 
of open sandy .stretches separated by small headlands which continue 
seawards for some distance as reefs exposed at low tide. From Nugget 
Point to Cannibal Bay the coast becomes precipitous and inaccessible 
except where it is broken by a few of the larger bays. Some of the 
cliffs between these two points plunge sheer into the sea from over 
300ft. and are very dangerous at their bases on account of the 
slippery nature of the boulders and the rapid tidal rise. Between 
Cannibal Bay and the Catlins Eiver mouth the sandy shore-line is 
broken only by the perpendicular cliffed embayments of False Islet. 

The most recent land movement, viz., an uplift of from 10 to 
20 feet, is clearly demonstrated by raised beach remnants and wave- 
cut platforms at various points, particularly between Roaring Bay 
and Campbell’s Point. The small, boggy, coastal plain lying behind 
False Islet is the result of this uplift also, for it is backed by ancient 
cliff remnants at several points where it joins the eastern margin 
of Jacob's Hill. 

The sandspit .joining False Islet to the mainland is a tombolo, 
and was probably formed shortly after the uplift. 
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I). Was the hasin occupied h\ a lake? With Home reftMeiicc to the 
evidence for the fotmer presence of a lake in the valley of 
the Waiinakariri and Sotithern K'^k. 

A. — Stkatioraphv of the North-West Area of the Basin. 

Sec Mill) Jt. 

Dfring recent visits to the Castle Hill district all available time has 
been devoted to an examination of the westtnm sidt* of tlie basin and 
particularly of the relation betwecui the Notocene beds and the under- 
lying pre-Tertiary greywaek(\s and argillites. Since m3" previous 
aeeounts (1917 and 1919) a considerable area of bush has, unfortun- 
ately, be(*n destroyed b,v fire, but this has enabled a clearer view of 
the structural fi’atures of ])ortions of the margin of tli(‘ liasin to b(* 
obtained. The chief alteration in the account of tlu' locality, as given 
formerly, is the record of the jiresenee of an area covmTcl with 
Notocene beds in the north-west corner of the basin, for north-west 
of the disjointed greywacke ridge which extends north-iTist from 
Waterfall (Veek across the upp(*r \)i\vt of Broken lliver to near the 
road crossing of (^ave Stream (formerly Munhu’ers Creek) there lies 
an extension of the lowest beds of the series, i.(‘., eoal im^asures, 
sands, clays, etc., not marked on the map (1917). This gnwwaeke 
ridge forms part of the irregular floor of the basin and is the core 
of an anticline whose upfolding was posterior to the deposition of 
the covering beds, and is now exposed by the stripping away of 
what was once a continuous eov(*r from the axial portion of the anti- 
cline. In the area just referred to from near (^ave Sti*eam almost 
to Waterfall Creek there is no remnant of liim^stoiies or other 
calcareous beds which characterise the middle portion of the Notocene 
series in the Trelissick area, only tlie lower members persisting, which 
are of Senonian age (Speight, 1917, p. 344). At tlie sontli-western 
end of the ridge near Waterfall Creek the middle Tertiary limestones 
occur, and their arrangement here and on the Hogsbaek clearly 
indicates that they experienced the same movements as the beds 
further north-east flanking the greywacke ridge. 
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The most typical section is that disclosed by an examination of 
Broken River above the first greyw'acke gorge, from three to four 
miles above the road crossing. Lying unconformably on the north- 
west side of this greywncke ridge are coal measures, consisting of 
sands, grey, greenish-grey with yellow eflPloreseence, and white, with 



streaks of shale, and one bed of poor lignite showing. They striko 
N. 16° E. and dip west at low angles. Their contact with the 
gceywackes towards the west is a reversed fault, hading 80° in a 
direction N. 15° W. This is the only clear contact to be seen in 
any part of the area. 
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The beds extend N.E. over a low saddle lying N.W. of Trig. E 
into the neighbouring valley of Cave Stream, where their western 
margin is almost certainly a reversed fault, and from there on to 
the slopes of Mount Mauson, judging from certain topographic 
features. South-west from Broken River the country is almost 
completely masked by terrace gravels and bush, but the coal measures 
are occasionally exposed in the banks of deeply incised streams. The 
beds flanking the greywacke axis are replaced in this direction by 
a definite anticline, and to the west lies a flanking syncline, the 
overlying limestones being involved as well as the coal measures, 
and show on the surface. 

On the extreme western end of the ridge south of Waterfall 
Creek there are occasional exposures of coal measures including 
ferruginous concretionary sandstone, striking N.W.-S.E., and lying 
at right angles to the beds nearer the Hogsback, the junction between 
the two sets of beds being evidently a fault, with only a small throw, 
since coal measures lie in contact with coal measures on either side 
of it. The dip of the beds west of the fault is at low angles to the 
south-west. West of the upper part of the Hogsback Creek is a 
mass of limestone forming another hogsback, a quarter of a mile in 
length, which, owing to the destruction of bush, is more clearly seen 
than when I wrote my last paper (1919, p. 157). The strike is E.N.E 
with a southerly dip at angles of 50° and over, so that it is almost 
parallel with the coal measures on the ridge to the north, and, judging 
from the stratigraphical relations elsewhere in the basin, they are 
both part of the same sequence. At the western end of the limestone 
ridge it abuts against the greywacke. and is tipped up at the junction, 
so that it pre.sent8 a fault contact similar to that in Broken River. 

The limestone in the bed of Hogsback Creek, at the end of this 
ridge, lias evidently suffered some dislocation, and the strike varies 
between N. 55° E. and N. 75° E. where it crosses the stream. The 
dip is nearly vertical and varies in direction also. The bed probably 
continues to the north-east along the face of the hill and junctions 
with the limestone showing in tlie w’estem limb of the syneline just 
south of Waterfall Creek. 

In a stream rising between Mounts Cloudesley and Izard, known 
a.s Tim’s Creek, which joins the Hogsback Creek near the .southern 
end of the limestone ridge, occurrences of coal appear in several 
places. Their dip and strike arc obscure, but near the junction with 
the Hogsback Creek they seem to conform with that of the limestone 
of the Hogsback itself. These beds are probably the stratigraphical 
equivalent of the upper coal mea.snres as they appear in ,the Thomas 
and Broken Rivers ; that is, they are posterior to the limestone. This 
is certainly the case in the lower part of the creek, but owing to 
the limited exposures and the absence of fossils this cannot be told 
for certain as regards the higher part. 

The next appearance of the Notocene beds along the western 
margin of the basin is on the northern flank of Long Spur near its 
proximal end, where limestone shows through the covering of soil 
and debris for a few chains. In the part of the exposure furthest 
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downhill the beds are much corrugated and have a general vertical 
dip and a strike N. 10° E., that is, in a line with the main mass of 
the Hogsback limestone. The ridge formed by the limestone is 
sinuous, but has a general strike of N. 20° E. and a westerly dip of 
50°, sometimes 60°. The orientation of the upper part of the 
exposure near the crest of the ridge is in the direction of the outer 
flank of Leith Hill, which lies south of the Thomas. In one place 
there is a break across the bed which suggests a lateral movement 
of adjacent blocks following on a differential horizontal thrust. 

This limestone mass probably forms the western wing of a 
syncline whose axis is sub-parallel to the upper part of Tim ’s Creek, 
the limestone west of the upper part of the Hogsback Creek forming 
the other wing, and, if so, the synclinal axis meets the line of the 
Hogsback ridge at an angle. This syncline is cut off on the west 
by a fault running along the base of the Craigieburn Range, and 
perhaps on the east by another running parallel with the Hogsback 
and west of the line of thi> creek as it follows along the base of the 
ridge. This may be a continuation of the undoubted fault which 
crosses the ridge south of Waterfall Creek. There is a possibility, 
however, that this last fault is of minor importance, and may be 
only a phase of the wide syucline of Tim’s Creek, wdiich pinches 
together when traced north and becomes the narrow syucline above 
the fall in Waterfall Cr(*ek When this fold is traced south along 
the Hogsback, the eastern wing becomes increasingly tilted to the 
west and becomes slightly overturned at the southern end of the 
Hogsback ridge, and is no doubt faulted as well. This folding 
demands first of all a thrust from the N.N.W. or S.S.E. to account 
for the syncline whose axis runs along Tim’s Creek, and as well a 
thrust from the W.N.W. or E.S.B. to account for the folding along 
the line of the Hogsback. The position may be explained by the 
.syncline having an axis pitching S.W., with the south-easterly wing 
pushed over by a thrusl from the E.S.E. 

There seems to be a break between the end of the Hogsback and 
the limestone on Long Spur, and there must be a break east of this 
to account for the position of the “ Pareora ” beds in the lower 
part of the Hogsback Creek, south-east of the Hogsback ridge, and 
also those on the distal end of the Long Spur. 

The whole locality is thus one where the beds are markedly 
disturbed, the frequent brecciation of the rock, and the rapidly vary- 
ing dip at high angles, emphasising the point. The true relationship 
in some cases is therefore difficult to determine. 

Further south along the slopes of Leith Hill the contact of the 
limestone beds with the greywackes appears to be a reversed fault, 
and this remark applies to the isolated mass of limestone at the 
mouth of the Whitewater gorge, which is cut off from its related 
beds to the east by a normal fault. In the Coleridge Creek section 
(1917, p. 334) the arrangement should be amended in the directidh 
of representing beds beneath the limestone on the western side of 
the creek. As the result of a slip, the coal measures beneath the 
limestone are exposed. 
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It thuH appears that the western boundary of the basin as a 
whole is marked in places by a reversed fault with steep hade, and 
it may reasonably be inferred that the contact where obscured is 
of the same nature. There is no evidence of marked overthrustiug 
to indicate a considerable push from the north-west. In parts of 
the floor of the basin the fold directions are varied; for example, 
the line of the Thomas River shows a fold oriented almost E.-W., 
and this is practically the direction of the folding between Tim’s 
Creek and Waterfall Creek; also the dip of beds to the east of Cave 
Stream, forming the mass of Ploek Hill, swings round through a 
right angle. 1 ca7i see no reason, therefore, for modifying my opinion 
that the folding can well he explained as the result of adjustments 
when the basin was formed as the result of the faulting dawn of 
a portion of the pre-Tertiary peneplain and its covering beds. 

B. — Epra^T OP Removal of Btish. 

There are also one or two matters of purely physiographieal 
interest that I should like to refer to. First of all, there is the effect 
of the removal of the bush covering from parts of the western side 
of the basin. When I examined this area originally, some forty years 
ago, the upper courses of streams such as the Thomas and Hogsback 
ran in confined channels obstructed by large boulders. Now' these 
channels are filled up and the streams wander over somewhat wide 
shingle-covered beds ow'ing to the increase in the .supply of waste. 
Standing trees over a foot in diameter are partially buried and killed 
by the encroachment. Were this to eontimie for a sub.stantial period 
it seems possible that the stream beds would be filled wdfh waste to 
a degree comparable with what ('xisted before the terraces were 
formed, and this supports the contention concerning the important 
effect of exces.sive waste on the history of terrace formation in this 
part of the country. 

The deposition of detritus suggests consideration of what were 
the conditions of the floor of the basin during Pleistocene times and 
subsequently. 

C. — Qla(’iation. 

Both Hutton (1887, p. 395) and McKay (1881, p. 5) maintained 
that the basin had not experienced the direct effect of glaciation, 
but Haast (1879, p. 392) stated baldly that the Waimakariri and 
Kakaia (llaciers once joined by way of the pass where Lake Lyndon 
is now situated. In view of these conflicting opinions, the matter 
was reconsidered in order to arrive at a definite opinion if possible. 

Near the source of Broken River the valleys are certainly headed 
by eorries, and small valley glaciers came out on the floor of the 
basin in that locality. At the head of the main stream lies a TT-shaped 
glacial trough and above it a eorrie at the level of 5000 feet (Plate 52). 
Similar features occur in the valleys to the west of this. 
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On the houth side of Tim’s Creek, at a point where it leaves the 
greywaeke slopes and enters the floor of the basin, there is an area 
covered with morainic dumps (Plate 63). As far as can be seen, 
these are composed of large angular blocks which can neither be 
slip nor a stream deposit. At the outlets of Hogsback and Waterfall 
Creeks from the greywaeke range there are similar deposits with 
the form of ridges of large blocks converging downstream; that is, 
they are latero-terminal moraine, and in the latter creek there is 
true terminal moraine. These deposits do not belong to a recent 
phase of glaciation, judging from their surface features; they are 
rounded and covered with soil, and compare most closely with the 
outermost morainic deposits of the Bakaia Valley, and therefore 
belong in all probability to the stage of maximum glaciation, which 
dates from a time long autecedent to the moraines which have been 
little modified. 

The northern side of Long Spur and the terrace at its base are 
marked in various places by nests of large angular blocks, but the 
most remarkable block lies on the terrace about three chains from 
the base of the spur. It is angular and partly embedded, but the 
visible portion measures 15ft. by 14ft. by 5ft. (Plate 54), composed 
of a type of greywaeke not showing on the mountain slopes in its 
immediate vicinity, and it lies over half a mile from the base of 
the hills. Transport by glacier appears to be the only Avay in which 
it can have been carried and deposited in its present position. 

These are the only definite evidence of the presence of ice in 
the basin, but there are other suggestive phenomena. First of all, 
judging from the forms of the hills near Craigieburn, a powerful 
stream of ice must have run past the north-western end of Broken 
Hill towards Broken River and Mount Torlesse. Faceted spurs 
and ice-shorn slopes iudieali' this clearly. There are also similar 
faceted spurs on the slopes of the Craigieburn Range just inside 
the basin. These may be attributed to faulting, though there is no 
clear evidence from the floor of the basin itself of recent faulting 
on this line. The main faulting must have been pre-glacial. 

At the other end of the basin similar faceted spurs occur on 
the face of Mount Torlesse, and on both sides of the valley leading 
to Lake Lyndon, and probably in the upper valley of the Porter 
River in the direction of Coleridge Pass. These latter, as well as 
those near Lake Lyndon, may be fault-scarps, but the latter are more 
strongly suggestive of glaciation, since, if fault scarps, they would 
demand evidence of faulting on the same line in the vicinity of 
Porter River, and this does not occur. It must be remembered, too, 
in this connection that ice did actually cross the spurs of the Benmore 
Range to the south-east of Lake Lyndon at a height of over 3000 feet. 
Although this may more reasonably be attributed to a distributary 
stream from the Bakaia Valley, the depomt may have been caused 
by a glacier coming down from the north past Lake Lyndon, and 
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to tiiis glacier may be attributed the faceted spurs on the walls of 
the valley north of the lake, and perhaps also the moraine across 
the Acheron Valley below the lake. There is also the practical 
certainty that ice invaded the basin from the Eakaia Valley by way 
of the Coleridge Pass, since there is evidence of the presence of ice 
on the Rakaia side of the pass in its immediate vicinity at a much 
higher level. 

Thus we have definite evidence that glaciers came down on to 
the floor of the basin from the C’raigiebum Range on the west, while 
at the northern and southern ends there are phenomena which can 
be best explained by the presence of ice. If this is so, then it is likely 
that a considerable part of it, or perhaps even the whole of it, was 
covered by ice at the height of the glaciation. What, then, is the 
reason for the absence of traces from its floor? One can only suggest 
that the streams issuing from the retreating ice-front removed all 
traces of glacial deposit from the eastern and north-eastern portions. 
This IS quite conceivable when one remembers the long reaches of 
the river valleys of Canterbury which show no deposits to be credited 
to ice action. 

The general evidence indicates that a considerable amount of 
erosion of the Tertiary beds had taken place before the onset of 
the glaciation, and it no doubt continued when the ice was retreating 
from the basin and its vicinity, and after it had left the area. Some 
of the land forms on the floor of the basin date from pre-glacial 
times. It may be concluded that the Iiong Spur and also the terrace 
north of it had something of its present form during the ice advance, 
for the moraine at the mouth of Tim’s Creek, as welt as the large 
erratic lying on the top of the terrace some distance away, have been 
laid down on this terrace, so it was in existence in pre-glacial times 
The large blocks on the flanks of the spur may likewise have belonged 
to a lateral moraine of this glacier, and have been shed from its 
hide when the glacier covered the floor of the terrace. 


D. — Was thb Basin once a Lake? 

See Map B. 

McKay (1881, pp. 58-60) considered that the basin was at one 
time occupied by a lake, thak debris from the neighbouring mountains 
poured into it, ultimately filling the lake and aggrading its floor, 
while an' outlet was being lowered through the downward cutting 
of the stream to the east and north-east of the basin, the limestones 
being incised as the Broken River and Waimakariri further east 
lowered their beds. During this period of delayed erosion aggrada- 
tion continued, and the channels of the streams were widened in the 
weaker beds above the limestones. 
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Although this sequence of events may be reasonable, I know of 
no direct evidence of the former presence of a lake in the Trelissick 
Basin. There are no stratified gravels or silts that I am aware of, 
and the floor is not le\el This may not be an insuperable objection 
to the hypothesis, as the terraces and the floor itself may have been 



Map B. 


warped as the result of earth movements, or the basin may hive 
been tilted as suggested by Hutton, although he puts his tilting much 
earlier. I can see no difficulty, however, in the basin having been 
a waste-filled plain, like the Hanmer, Blaruia, or Upper Buller Plains, 
or the Mackenzie Country, while glaciers filled the neighbouring 
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valleys. No doubt each of the streams issuing from the mountain 
tract to the west of the basin had its fan, and the coaleseence of 
these formed the door of the area, and thus its approximately — ^for 
it is only approximate— level surface can be explained, the departure 
from absolute horizontality being due to the varying conditions of 
the streams issuing from the Craigieburn Range or from the front 
of the ice to the north or perhaps to the south. These streams would 
differ in size and in the amount of waste material they carried, and 
thus their grade would vary, causing any unevenness in the main 
floor existing now. 

The hypothesis of the former existence of a lake must be con- 
sidered in the light of the fact that a lake did occupy the floor of 
the Waimakariri Valley in the reach downstream from the Cass to 
the mouth of the Esk. (See Map B. ) Its foi’mer presence is evidenced 
by glacial silts and by level terraces marking its old shore line, 
(ilacial silts, some of them varred, occur in the lower reaches of 
the Poulter, but I have si'en none in the Esk. The traces of this 
lake indicate that it was at a higher level than the present floor of 
Slovens Creek, but this would not account for the existence of a 
lake in the Castle Hill basin. This lake, too, was ponded back behind 
a rock barrier just below the mouth of the Esk, now deeply incised 
by the main stream of the Waimakariri. The hollow above the barrier 
may have been structural in origin, but it was certainly modified 
by glacier action. If due to movements of the crust they must 
either have been pre-glacial or contemporaneous with the occupation 
of the upper part of the valley by the glacier, since glacial silts occur 
in it. It is not maintained that the present hollow was in existence 
then, but a hollow did exist for certain. The movement responsible 
for the formation of the barrier niu.st have commenced, if, indeed, 
it had not concluded, before the end of the glacier advance. 

There is, hoAvever, in the Esk Valley a great deposit of stratified 
gravels, best developed on what is called the Tableland, a flat area 
30{X) feet above sea-level, and lying three to four miles above the 
confluence of the Waimakariri and Esk (Plate 56 and map B). This 
was once covered with forest, but a fire has destroyed most of it, 
though a bush-covered extension of the plateau continues for two 
miles further up the Esk in the form of a high terrace. The beds 
of which the Tableland is composed lie flat, that is, parallel to its 
upper surface; they are mostly of gravel, but this is interstratified 
with beds of sandy clay and sand. They rest on greywacke, and 
the river has now cut its course through the gravels and incised the 
solid basement. It might be noted here that the destruction of bush 
was followed by marked erosion of the gravels on the edge of the 
plateau fadng the Esk, and “ badland ” topography has become 
typically developed. (See Cotton’s Ceo-morphology of New Zealand, 
P. 191.) 

These gravels occur on both sides of the stream, and extend 
north-east beyond the Tableland at a lower level across the lower 
courses of the Nigger and Ant Streams, past Anna Creek and Grant 
(Cattle) Creek nearly as far as Anderson’s Creek. They reach north- 
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west nearly a mile up the Ant and Anna, in the neighbourhood of 
which they form an extensive flat terrace lying at a height of from 
2700 to 2800 feet. The drop to this terrace from the top of the 
Tableland is sudden, and there are no intermediate shelves. This 
is incised in turn, and there are numerous terrace remnants at various 
levels till the bed of the Esk is reached. The suddenness of the 
drop from the Tableland and the extent of the terrace just referred 
to are remarkable (Plate 55). 

The gravel deposit is most extensive, and therefore indicates some 
special conditions favouring its accumulation. In general tin* bedding 
is flat, but along the northern boundary of the terrace the beds had 
been tilted prior to its formation. The strike is here W.N.W.-E.S.E. 
approx., and the dip southerly at angles of from 25° to 30°. The 
lowest beds expo.sed in the Ant consist of whiti.sh and greenish-grey 
sands, .sandy clays, and irregular gravels interstratified with sands. 
In the Anna, which lies parallel with the Ant and a short distance 
to the east, gri'cn-grey sands and chocolate coloured clays occur 
interstratified with suhangular gravels, the largest pebbles of which 
reach 8 inches in diameter. These beds extend north-east to tlie 
main Esk between (’attic and Anderson’s Creek on the slopes of 
the Puketeraki Range, and have the same strike and dip throughout. 
The inclination is due to subseijuent deformation and not to fore- 
setting. There are also heavy deposits of gravel in the valley of the 
Poulter, above and below the junction of the Cox. 

There is no precise evidence as to the age of the Esk gravels, but 
they may be tentatively assigned on lithological grounds to the Kowai 
Series of North Canterbui'y. Marine Tertiary beds do occur in the 
locality, but the relations of the gravels to them is obscure. Large 
fragments of rock containing fossils were found during a recent trip 
in a tributary of the Ant on the .slopes of the Candlesticks at a 
height of approx. 3500 feet, and Dr Marwick has assigned these to 
the Mid-Tertiary, and almost certainly to the Awamoan. On the 
right bank of the Esk, about a mile below the Anna Hut, there is 
an exposure eonsi.sting of the following sequence : — 

1. Grey sands, lying down at water level. 

2. Coal, lignitie, 6 inches thick. 

3. Fireclay, 6 to 12 inches. 

4. (Streaky .sandy shales and grey sands, 15 feet. 

5. Yellowish-white sands, with stains of iron oxide, the 

pebbles in the vicinity being covered with a white 
incrustation of iron sulphate or alum. 

These beds strike N.E.-S.W. and dip N.W. at high angles. They 
are affected by a fault which runs in the same direction. The 
exposure is obscure owing to the height of the river and the cover 
of terrace gravels, but at the downstream side of the occurrence, 
which, after all, is only about 4 chains in length, there are irregular 
cemented gravels resting on greywacke in close proximity, but their 
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preciNc r(‘lation8liip is as w(»ll. 1 am told by Mr K. Tnrjibii]^ 

the less(*(* of the Mount White Station, that fossils liave b('en found 
in close proximity to these beds, thoujrh I saw none on my various 
visits. Unless they are disturbed locally owing to faulting, their 
pronoiuiced dip and the difference in strike from that of the gravels 
in th(‘ vicinity, though it must be admitted not the imm(»diate vicinity, 
indicate that they underlie tlie gravels unconformably 

The flatn(‘ss and even stratification of th(* gravels indicate that 
they were laid down in comparatively still water, and it is thus 
possible that a lake occupied the lower part of the course of the 
Esk. Tliere is at pi*c*s(*ut no rock barrier indicated that would pond 
back this water from tin* Waimakariri shh' to the height of the top 
of the Tableland, but there is a c(*rtainty that the icc* at its maximum 
extension could furnish such a bariuer, for there are clear evidences 
ot lee at a Inuglit exce(‘ding 3000 feet in the Uraigieburn region of 
the Waimakariri basin, and this would bt* ([uite sufficient to furnish 
tln‘ retjuired barri(*r if the ice extended on to the slopes of the 
Pnketeraki Rangt* below the junction of the Esk. There is little 
doubt that this was tin* (*ase, and if the low'or reach of the Esk wvre 
fre(» from ice at the same time, tln‘r(‘ wmild be opportunity for the 
deposition of these* gravels under tin* re<piired conditions. A difficulty 
in accepting this explanation in its entirety is tin* d(‘1ermination of 
tin* pr(‘cise date of these gravels. In order for it to be satisfactory, 
they must date from tin* time when the central Waimakariri w'ns 
oc<*upi(*d by ice and the lower reacli of the Esk free from it and 
occupied by water. The synchronism cannot be demonstrated. There 
is th(*r(*fore no definitye support from the valley of the Esk of the 
contention that the Trelissick Basin w^as once a lake, but the evidence* 
is in support of the hypothesis that tin* barri(*r of greywa(*ke to 
the east of the basin was in existence in pre-glacial times or at any 
rate before the ice had commenced its last retreat, and that it has 
been cut through subse(juent]y. 

It is notewortliy that the main coalesced drainage from the 
Waimakariri intermout follows along the base of two ranges, viz., 
the Pnketeraki llangc and the Mount Torlesse Range, and there is 
comparatively little drainage in the middle of the area, only two 
streams lieing worth mentioning, viz., Winding Cn*ek and Slovens 
Creek, both of minor importance. This may reasonably be explained 
by supposing the main part of the basin to have been filled with 
ice, and the streams therefrom discharging along tin* margin of 
the main flow, just as the Murchison River discharges along tln^ 
margin of the Tasman Glacier, The impinging of tlie ice** against 
the slopes of Mount Torlesse would provide a temporary barrier 
against the cutting down of the riv(‘r channels in the Trelissick area, 
and thus help in the formation of terraces. All the same, the 
dominating agencies in this area connected with the formation of 
terraces appear to be the retardation in the cutting dowm of weak 
beds by solid rock barriers, such as the limestone and greywacke to 
the east of the Trelissick Basin, and the latter dowmstream from 
the mouth of the Esk, as well as the warping of the crust on an axis 
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niniiin^ N.E ~8.W. and practically cutting: across the Waimakariri 

in the grorgre of that river. 

I am making: no further reference to the terrace system of the 

basin, since I understand that Mr Jobberns has the matter in band. 
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Notes on the Franz Josef Glader, February, 1934 


By R. Bpeioht, F.O.S., 

Curator of tlie Canterbury Museum. 

With Maps and Photographs. 

|/fe«(/ befoie Ihi l‘l»loKOplitcal hmlitutt oj Cantu bury. Jith April. lU.t'i, 
niviKd bp Editor, IStli Apnl, HtS'i; tmued nrpuiutilp, ilorrh, /.‘W.'i.l 


In It>l() Dr. J. M. Bell gave in las (leographical Iteport on the Franz 
Josef Glacier an accurate record of the position of the terminal face 
as it appeared in the years 1908 and 1909. Also Mr R. P. Greville, 
a surveyor on Dr. Bell’s staff, selected certain points near the 
terminal face of the glacier as it stood in 1909, and drove strong 
iron pegs into the rock to mark its jwsition. All records made 
subsequent to their placement naturally use these as convenient 
points for reference. 

The present author has visited the glacier on various occasions, 
and made observations on the face, the results being published in 
the Transactions of the N.Z. Institute in 1914 and 1921, the former 
based on observations taken by Mr Alee Graham. 

In 1893-4 Messrs Douglas and Harper noted the position of the 
face and left cairns to mark it, and Mr Harper in Volume III of 
the N.Z. Alpine .lournal (December, 1926) gives a map showing its 
position as it stood in 1894, as well as the approximate line in 1926. 
I should remark, however, that there is a rock near the north-west 
front fully visible in 1921 and in 1934 which is not shown on the 
map, although it should have been clearly visible ui 1926. By the 
kindness of the Chief Surveyor for Westland, I have by me a tracing 
of Douglas’s map made in 1898, with a record of the line as it 
appeared in 1894. 

In the following table I have recorded as far as I can the dis- 
tances of the face from Bell ’s |)egs, as measured in 1909, 1912, 1914, 
1921, and 1934, the last measurements being made by myself during 
a visit in February of this year. Included are also Douglas’s obtained 
from his 1898 map and Harper’s own obtained by making measure- 
ments on hia 1926 map. Records are given in metres, with a plus 
sign if the ice is in front of the peg, and a minus sign if it has 
retreated behind it. 
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Positions of thk Tk«min\l Face at Vakious Times Since 1893' 


Fiom Douglas Bell and 

Poff. and Harper. GrevilJe. Alee Graham. Speight, Harper, Speight. 


1 IH93-4. 

1 1909. 

1 1912. 

1 1914. 

1921, 

1920. 

1934. 

(i) 

(ii) 

(i'i) 1 

(Hi) 




1 1 --198 

-1 


- 484 

-271) 

— 5.33 i 

-282 

t 1 0 

~9 


-Ot) 




:i 1 -i-Ht 

0 

lo 

-37 

-100 

j -110 

71 

•4 1 -1-120 

-21 

23 

-.58 

-100 

- 39 

-53 

I -flo 

-18 

-82 1 

-107 

-100* 

171 

~ 128 

(i 1.-, 

- .') 

HO 

^98 

283* 

302 

191 

7 i -fOO 

2 

14 

-24 

-450 

- 202 

-202 


* '\ppioxiuiatel). 


(i) These results are obtained b> measurements of Douglas’s map of 1898. 

(ii) Bell and Greville also located the terminal lace ui 1908, and a coni' 
parison shows that by 1909 it had advanced slightly at nearly e\ciy 
point on the line. 

(iii) The figures in these columns were obtained by the kindness of Mr 
Alec Graham, and were lecorded by myself in 1914. 

A (jonspectuis of these results indicates that the glacier probably 
reached a maximum iu 1893-4, although at some points it was further 
forward in 1909, and it must be remembered that a photograph taken 
in 1867, and examined by Mr Harper, indicated that it was then 
from 80 to 100 yards further forward still {Pioneer Work in the 
Alps of New Zealand, 1896, p. 306). The records of 1912, 1914, 
and 1921 show retreat almost all along the line. In 1926 there was 
a probable advance, and iu 1934 the front as a whole was further 
down the valley than in 1926, The lai’ge numbers assigned generally 
to the distances of Pegs Nos. 1 and 7, which are placed on the 
bounding walls of the glacier, are due to the outlet of the river 
being at the side where the large figures are recorded, or due to 
the river having but recently left that side. 

In order to furnish some idea of the present position of the 
terminal face, the state in front of each peg will be taken in turn, 
and as the site of these pegs is somewhat difficult to determine at 
present owing to the growth of .scrub, etc., some note will be made 
of their true location so that subsequent observers may be able to 
find them readily. 

No. 1. — This is close to tlie end of the formed track to the glacier, 
but just covered up at present by “ riverbed ” moraine. 

The glacier is back at this point, and abuts against the valley 
side 280 metres away from the approximate position of this peg. 
The side of the glacier is for the greater part of the distance about 
60 metres from the valley wall. The bearing of the face is first 
347°, and then it changes to 26° and continues to the side of Wilson 
Bock, over which moraine is being pushed so that the plants estab- 
lished on it since 1921 are being destroyed. Only a small part of 
the solid rock, viz,, that at its N,W. corner, is now visible under the 
mask of moraine and the ice behind it. The ice front at this spot 
is oriented N.E.-S.W. 
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It may be appropriate to mention here that the material on 
the front of the glacier is rounded river gravel, almost entirely of 
schist, and not true moraine, which is of greywacke with an occasional 
fragment of slate. The “ river-bed ” moraine is pushed before the 
advancing ice and raised at the same time, so that it covers the front 
ol‘ the glacier to a breadth of from 20 to 40 metres, forming a belt 
parallel to the ice-front. The moraine covering Peg No. 1 is of this 
material. 

No. 2. — This is on the western end of Harper Rook, but from 
the form of the present terminal face it was of litlle value for the 
purpose of measurement. It might be noted that in 1893-4 the ice 
a little to the west of the peg was slightly further forward than the 
I>eg itself. 

No. 3. — This is on the toj» of Harper Rock, near the edge of the 
southern cliff face, and almost at the corner of the rock. There 
have been recent heavy falls from the face just below it, and if they 
continue the peg will .soon be displact*d. 

From the peg, the face of the glacier covered with debris is 
distant 71 metres on a bearing of 188°. Just west of this point lies 
Wilson Rock, which was uncovered at my last visit. The ice is 
pu.shing river-bed moraine over this, and destroying the plants and 
shrubs which had become establi.shed. At the present time only a 
few square yards of solid rock show' under this cover, and from the 
general evidence it promises to be completely covered at an early 
date. 

To the east of this the face of the ice is slightly retired, wliile 
op])Osite the end of the unnamed rock to the east of Harper Rock, 
now' known as Teiehelmann Rock, there is a pool of w'ater from 
which a small stream discharges. The ice is now 16 metres from 
the eastern end of this rock on a S.S.W. bearing. 

No. 4.-— This is on Park Rock, on tin* high point immediately 
overlooking the low ground in the direction of Stranchon Rock. 
The form of the rock is different from that shown on Bell ’s map, 
since to the north it w'as then partly covered by ice. which crowded 
over a low'cr shelf now’ expose*!. 

To the south of the peg and distant 53 metres from it, ice occurs 
covered with debris, moat of which is schist and of river-bed origin. 
This has been pushed forward in front of the ice for nearly 20 
metres, and has been shaped into ridges, some of which are over- 
riding the vegetation growing on the rock and on its old covering 
of debris. At this point the ice is level with the summit of the 
rook, though distant from it, and it is covered w’ith a thin veneer 
of true moraine consisting of greywacke and occasional slate. 

Apart from the gullies worn on the margins of the glacier, the 
ice at this point is farther back than at any other point in the face, 
and it seems to have retreated since Harper made his observations 
in 1926. 

No, 5. — This is near the south end of Strauehon Rock and about 
10 metres almve the river-bed. 
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The face of this glacier it about 128 metres from this peg. It 
is fringed with moraine, and has its front covered with tiver*bed 
material. The ice at this point shows an oveithrasting of the upper 
layers, the angles of the thrust planes being usually about 15° from 
the horiz(Hitai, but at times they are greater and again lower. In 
this part the iee eomes forward to just beyond the line between 
Pegs 4 and 7. 

No. 6. — This is about 4 metres above the river-bed on Barron 
Kock. Between it and the terminal face lies the main stream of 
the Waiho. In the direction of Peg 7 lies Outlet Bock. This is 
in a slightly different position from that recorded in Harper’s paiier. 
It is said to have been uncovered for 10 yards when seen originally. 
The rock itself is 20 metres long and 12 wide, Avith an extension 
to the south under the river-bed of 20 metres, where another small 
outcrop shows. 

No. 7. — This is on the eastern front of the glacier about 60 metres 
above the river on a rock generally known as the Gallery Bock, from 
the gallery which once passed round it and was destroyed in the 
1808 advance at this part of the front. 

As the main stream issues from a cave on this side of the 
glacier, the terminal face is distant 262 metres from the peg. Further 
up the glacier at Roberts Point the ice is crowding over the solid 
rock, and below this point, at Rope Creek, there is a fringe of bare 
rock at the side, and even this at present shows signs of being over- 
ridden, while lower down still, near the outflow of the river, the 
iee is right against the rock wall. 

A general survey of the whole face shows that it is further 
forward than it was in 1921, and apart from the eastern margin 
and Park Rock it is further forward than it was when Harper 
observed it in 1926. The record of 1921 was obtained when it was 
near the minimum position. This was noted then as probably being 
the ease, since there was evidence of an advancing wave of ice 
further up the glacier, as is the case at the present time, for iee is 
now crowding over Roberts Point On the east and over Cape Defiance 
on the west side of the glacier. 

I have photographs taken in 1927 and 1928, kindly lent by 
Mr G. E. M^ntiering, also photographs taken in 1929, Idudly lent 
by Mr J. Mitchell, all of which show that Wilson Rock was hardly 
as much covered as at present, for the vegetation growing on it 
shows more in these pictures than it does now. In 1929, however, 
the ice was much higher behind this rock, and the same holds good 
for Park Rock. Upstream from the latter the ice was further 
forward in 1928, whereas the 1929 picture shows a distinct advance 
north-east of the rock and that the shelf below the peg was then 
partly covered, whereas it is bare now. Hiis implies a present slight 
recession at this point. Mr Peter Graham, of the Prams Soeet Glacier 
Hotel, says that an advance set in about four 3 rears ago, but that 
there are always Might oseillatimis of the face during a general 
forward movement. 
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Before leaving consideration of this glacier, one or two features 
apart from tlie condition of the face may be referred to. The first 
concerns the presence of the line of roeks, such as Sentinel Bock, 
Harper Bock, Park Bock, etc., which form such upstanding objects 
in the floor of the valley below the ice. They are certainly roches 
moutonn^es, but the face against which the glacier impinged shows 
very few of the characters which belong to the scour side of such 
rocks, though they are certainly striated. The upstream faces of 
Sentinel Rock, Harper Rock, TeicheJmann Rock, Park Rock, and the 
steep rock face where the gallery was once situated are in rough 
alignment on a bearing of 130“, and there is a crush belt to the 
south of the Gallery Rock at a slight angle from the same line 
and extending up the eastern wall of the main valley. Faulting, 
with an upthrow to the north, will explain the latter feature, and, 
incidentally, that of the upstanding rocks in the floor of the valley. 
Also the general absence of abrasion on these rocks, and specially 
on the southern face of Gallery Rock, indicates that they had not 
been subjected to glaciation for an extended period as upstanding 
rocks, and certainly had not, in such a form, experienced the glacia- 
tion at its maximum. Therefore faulting probably took place after 
the glacial period had commenced and before it had ended. This 
contention is supported by the recession of the glaciated walls of 
the valley above Gallery Rock as compared with the walls at the 
rock and further down the valley. One would have expected the 
surfaces to be continuous, and it is not so. It is possible, too, that 
other breaks in the valley walls, higher up, may be due to a similar 
cause, and the ice falls below Roberts Point may be attributed to 
the ice over-riding a barrier due to upfaulting to the north. 

Another point illustrated by these glaciated valley walls is the 
supposed indication of a former level of the ice as deduced from 
the change in the nature of the vegetation up the mountain side 
above the ice. There is a lower belt where the trees are stunted, 
and an upper belt where they are larger, and it is usually assumed 
that the difl!erence is due to the more recent abandonment of llie 
lower levels by the ice. Mr J Mitchell, one of the guides at the 
glacier and a keen observer of natural history, has mentioned to 
me that the large trees correspond to a belt of crushed rock, pro- 
bably due to the over-thrusting of the schist by the greywacke, 
the movement being from the east, and that the difference in growth 
of the trees may be due to the difference in the nature of the ground 
on which the trees have been established, the lower part being solid 
inhospitable schist, and the top the more kindly broken greywacke 
If the divergence in the character of the vegetation i.s really due 
to di^syed evacuation of the lower levels by the ice as compared 
with the npper levels, then the lower belt of stnnted trees extending 
the valley v^Ila should rise as steieply as the valley gradient, 
if not more steeply, and it does not do so. This is in favour of 
Ifr Mitchell’s contention, but the point needs further investigation. 

Advantage was taken of this last visit to the Franz Josef to 
make an examination of the terminal faee of the Fox Glacier, which 
lies in a sub-parallel valley 15 miles to the west. T had not seen 
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tliis glacier since 1005, when the terminal face was so indefinite 
that one could hardly tell where the river-bed ended and the 
moraine-covered ice began. At the present time the glacier has 
moved forward and shows features similar to those of the Franz 
Josef. River-bed material ha.s been lifted up and pushed forward 
along its front, and in one case the ice has lifted this material with 
the trees on it still growing in position. The forward movement of 
the ice is indicated also by the movement of the upper layers over 
the lower layt'rs along thrust piane.s. Behind tin* belt of river-bed 
nioraine lies the true moraine, formed chiefly of angular greywacke 
rocks like those of the Franz Josef, but there is more of this in tlie 
case of the Fox, since a large fall occurred about three years ago 
from the end of Pas.schendaelc Ridge, about two miles up the glacier, 
and this has made its appearance at the terminal face. There is 
another considm-able fall of rock lower down the glacier on the 
eastern side. The gr(‘ywaeke forms a capping on the schist, and 
readily breaks away when the latter rock fails. 

The stream issuing from the glacier lies almost entirely on the 
western side, and it comes from a large cave as a full-bodied river 
close to the margin of (’one Rock, a picturesiiue ice-scoured mass 
occupying a sub-central position in the valley, although at the present 
time no ice flows on its western side. The stream issues just opposite 
one of the cairns placed by the late Charles Douglas. I have been 
enabled to locate this through the kindness of the Chief Surveyor 
for Westland, who suitplied me with a (racing of one of Douglas’s 
maps filed in the office of the Lands and Survey Department, “•On 
April 25th, 1894, at a bi'aring of 355 mag., the ice was 37 yards 
distant ’’ (A. P. Harper, loc. cit., p. 330). From the vantage point 
furnished by this cairn the following .seKpience can be seen in the 
western edge of the ice: — 

1. Moraine, cover«‘d in jilaces with vegetation and lifted by ice, 
with one or two ridges of moraine pushed forward or carried 
forward by the ice. 

2. Main ice of the glacier, as exposed at the actual outlet of the 
river, a section through this from the top showing the 
following ; — 

(iv) Moraine, composed of angular greyu’acke fragments. 

(iii) Ice. 

(ii) Wedge of moraine, over which ice is being pushed. 

(i) lee. 

Here follows the river, and the ice (i) is apparently the same 
as that marked 1 above, though there may be other layers pushed 
forward between this and the terminal face further downstream in 
the middle of the valley, obscured by the coating of river-bed moraine. 
This suggest.s that sometimes a section in an old glacier deposit 
may be delusive, when moraine rests on gravel, and this in turn 
re.sts on tillite. It may not indicate two periods of advance with 
an intervening retreat, since the whole section may belong to the same 
phase. 
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Judging from the map kindly furnished me by the Lauds 
Departnumt, the present position of tlie terminal face is not as far 
advanced by about 100 metres as compared with its position as 
observed by Douglas in 1893-4. However, in front of the present 
face, nearly up to Douglas’s recorded position, there are sink holes, 
one over 20 metres in diameter and 3 metres deep, wliich indicate 
that the ice has recently been under the river-bed or is actually under 
it now about 50 metres further down the valley. The whole attitude 
of the present terminal indicates that the glacier is at present 
advancing, though behind the face there are holes of considerable 
size, with streams issuing from them and running under the ice. 
which may herald an impending retreat, 

A comparison of the records of the two glaciers suggests that 
the advance as well as the retreat is contemporaneous, seeing that 
Douglas’s record of 1894 shows that both were well advanced. There 
is, however, the old photograph of the terminal face of the Franz 
Josef taken in 1867, which, according to Harper (loc. cit., p. 306), 
shows the terminal face from 80-100 yards further down the valley 
than it was in 1894, so that even in 1894 it may have been actually 
retreating. There are no data from the Fox to show any corres- 
pondence on the part of this glacier with the advance in 1908-9. 
At the present tinn* the condition of the face in both cases is similar, 
but the Franz Josef probably will advance in the near future, 
whereas the condition of the Fox implies retreat. Much more detailed 
observation is necessary before coiTespondence in behaviour can be 
definitely established or disproved. 

Addendum. 

Note. — During the year 1932 Mr H. L. Hume, B.E., of the 
Public Works Department made a number of observationss on the 
rate of flow of the Fox Glacier, and he has kindly placed them at 
my disposal. They are reproduced as follows: — 

Analysis of Obsebvationh of the Flow of the Fox Glacier, Soitth West 
LAND, New Zealand, along a line approximately 60 chains (1200 
metres) from the Terminal Face in 1982. 
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This result indicates a somewhat low rate of speed, but it is 
possible that it may be explained by the line of stations being taken 
across a somewhat flat reach of the glacier. Mr Hume has kindly 
oflEered to continue his observations and also to keep records of the 
position of the terminal face, and other features of interest in 
connection with the Fox Glacier. 
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. Fobewobo. 

Jn order to avoid difflcalty and confusion in nomenclature in speak- 
ing of the rocks that are dealt with in this paper, this preliminary 
statement is made. These rocks are regarded as formed by an 
eruptive process similar in its nature to that which was described 
by Fenner as acting at Katmai in Alaska. In other words, they are 
thought to have l^n deposited from immense clouds or showers 
of intensely heated but geoandly mimiite fragments of volcanic 
magma. The temperature of these fragments is thought to have 
been so high that they were viseons and adhered together after they 
reached the ground. Sitioe this type of roeic mass has a fiide occur- 
reaoe in Kew Zealand, but has not been recognised before except by 
Fenner, who calls it '* indtvatod sand ‘flostr rock," it appears that 
a new terpt is retpiieed for its desifmhtum. Rocka whioh are thought 
to have formed in ttda manner are here called Ignimlnrites. 

The following quotations Will show that these ignimhrites are 
different from this vitric tuffs described by Pirsson (Pirsson, 1916, 
p. 894) : *' The «pao«on of gas and rui^uring began in a liquid 
medium and falls as a rigid ulaas. We do not know, of course, the 
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exact march of events between these points; but it is clear that the 
magma ruptures into separated masses of different sizes as the volume 
of mingled gases and molten glass rush out of the conduit. The 
separated masses are themselves swelling and flying apart into smaller 
ones as they ascend, and this continues until the stiffening of the 
glass and the lessening of the expansion of the gas through cooling 
bring the process to an end.” 

It is clear from this extract that Pirsson^ who is the originator 
of the term “ vitric tuff,” did not in this vivid account of the 
eruption of tufaceous matter visualise the idea of the particles of 
melted glass, suspended in the gases that had emanated from the 
volcanic matter, and retaining a temperature so high that they 
remained viscous (wen after they fell. In other words, liis term 
vitric tuff ” do(*s not comprise ignimbrites It would seem that 
the possibility of particles of volcanic matter retaining their \dscosity 
in minute sizes and in immense volume until they had actually fallen 
was not imagined until after Fenner’s account of the Katmai 
eruption , 

I wish to express my dee[) thanks to Mr B. T, Seelye, of the 
Dominion Laboratory, who with the permission of the Dominion 
Analyst, Mr W Donovan, made a complete analysis of ignimbrite 
(tridyniite rhyolite) from Waihi. He also was good enough to make 
many experiments on the effect of submitting ignimbrite material 
to temperatures as high as 1050 degrees Centigrade. 


Previous Desc’riptions. 

The earliest explorers of the North Island of Ne\^ Zealand at 
once recognised the wide occurrence of volcanic rocks. Dieffenbach 
said: ” We passed cliffs of pumice stone. ... In some places there 
was a greyish lava of a striped and variegated appearance resembling 
jasper.” (Dieffenbach, 1843, vol. 1, p, 371.) 

Taylor remarked: ” There is much obsidian and pumice near 
Taupo.” (Taylor, 1855, p. 244.) 

Hochstetter made many observations and collected a number 
of specimens in this region. In particular, he published a sketch 
of Horohoro mountain near Rotorua (von Hochstetter, 1864, p. 106). 
Horohoro has a special interest as this hill illustrates better than any 
other in the district the flat-surfaced, steep-sided forms which in 
greater or less degree are characteristic of the elevations composed 
of rocks that are the main subject of this paper. In the map on 
I)age 20 the volcanic rocks are classified by Hochstetter as rhyolite 
lava. This classification is based on the work of Zirkel, who wan 
entrusted with the examination of the rock specimens that were 
collected by the expedition. He distinguished between glassy, 
spherulitie, and banded types of rhyolite as well as tuffs. ' 

Hutton, in 1889, in a paper on the eruptive rocks of New Zealand 
(Hutton, 1889, p. 115 et seq.) described a number of the rocks as 
enstatite rhyolite and enstatite trachyte. « 
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Rutley, in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London (Rutley, pp. 449-469, and 1901, pp. 493-510) gave petro- 
logical descriptions of a number of these rocks, mainly from the 
Waihi tlistrict. He describes at some length the various types of 
spherulitic structures that are found in them. In the latter paper 
(Rutley, 1901, pp. 496-7) he classifies two of the rocks as tufaceous 
rhyolite lava. He remarks on the probable similiarity in origin to 
those of the Dufton Pike (Rutley, p. 509). 

Hollas has described a number of these rocks in detail. It is 
clear, however, from p. 23 that he has diflBcuIty in deciding whether 
some of the rocks are flow lavas or liilTs. (Sollas, 1905, p. 23.) 

More recently, Morgan, and lati'r Henderson and Bartrum, and 
afterwards Morgan again, have published descriptions in the Bulletins 
of the New Zealand Geological Survey (Morgan, 1912; Henderson 
and Bartrum, 1913; Morgan, 1926). A good list of references is 
given by Henderson and Bartrum in their publication, p. 70. They 
give a useful summary of the statements that have been made by 
various ant hors in regard to certain of the rocks that are found 
near Waihi. 

Within recent years these acid rocks have been mentioned in 
several fiublications (Henderson and Oiigley, 1923, p 56) : “ Rhyo- 
litic tuffs in places hundreds of feet in thickness cover large areas.” 
The source ” undoubtedly lay to the east.” The rocks consist of 
“ very fine jiarticles of glass containing glass flakes in abundance 
as well as crystals and fragments of sanidine, albite, and oligoclase. 
Quartz crystals are rare.” (L. 1. Grange, 1927, p. 39): “Well 
cemented rhyolitic tuff occurs in the Ongaruhe Valley”; and in 
the Annual Report of the Geological Survey (Grange, 1927-28, 
pp. 8, 9) : “ The rhyolitic tuff which is the predominant rock . . . 
since the surface of this deposit except where disturbed by later 
movements is almost flat, it is thought that the fragmental material 
was laid dowm in water.” J H Williamson speaks of cemented 
and well-jointed rhyolite tuff. (Williamson, 1930, p. 9.) 

The^author, in 1929 (Marshall, 1929, p. 31) wrote. “A vitric 
tuff that* occurs widely in the Waikato district might be used with 
advantage for building purposes; it is relatively fine grained, and 
is mainly formed of minute particles of glassy rhyolite which were 
ejected by the expansion of steam in melted volcanic rock and fell 
back to the ground while still hoi, and united together sufficiently 
to form a moderately compact rock. With the small fragments of 
glass there are large numbers of quartz and felspar crystals more 
or less rounded in form.” 

In 1931 the author read a paper before the Wellington Philo- 
sophical Society giving descriptions of these rocks and of the 
supposed eruptive actions to which they were due. These were 
regarded as probably similar to those of the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes at Katmai in Aladca. This eruption was described by C. N. 
Fenner, who mentions an “ indurated sand flow rock ” which seems 
to be of the same nature as some of the rooks that are described here. 
The most characteristic ^feature of this eruption was afterwards 
called the ” nu6e ardentJ Katmaienne ” by Lacroix. 
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This adakeas, being then iodon^iete, was not pnblisbed; bat 
a abort abatraot of part of it waa printed. (Marshall, 1932, p. 198.) 
The inreaent paper is in effect the addreaa 9i 1931, but many additiona 
and some alterations have been embodied in it. 

In the references that have been cited above no mention is made 
of flow structure. l3o far as theM nxdB are concerned, the flow 
straetnre is here interpreted as due ta the pressure of the overlying 
tuff directly after its deposition. The structures called in this paper 
radial and pectinate are not menthaaed, though the latter is par- 
ticularly prominent at Ongaruhe and elsewhere in that neighbour- 
hood. The rock is described by Grange os cemented, and the reference 
to deposition beneath water seenw to imply that cementation by 
material dissolved in water is regarded as operative. There is no 
reference to welding. 

H. T. Ferrer says: “ The rhyolitic material like that ejected 
at Katmai in Alaska shows no dialRiiet craters and was probably 
erupted through a number of vents, not one of which has at present 
been located. . . . The tuff usually contains angular fragments of 
obsidian and pumice, which being hot and sticky when erupted, 
adhered to form a massive rock.'^ (Perrar, 1930, p. 3.) 

OocuumNOB. 

Whnt the size of the North Islmd of New Zealand is considered, 
it can be said that these acid rocks or tgaimbrites are found over 
a wide area. On the Wangaoul Biver near Tanmaruaui and on 
the eastern side of Lake Taupo they reach their southern limit. The 
northern extremes are at Mercury Bay in the Cormnandel Peninsula 
and at Mercury Islands, and in the Hincmra Valley in the Middle 
Waikato region. In the west they reai^ to Te Awamntu, and even 
to Puketiti, 15 miles west of Te Kuiti (speeimen kindly given to me 
by Mr Ferrar). In the east they are foumi as far as Tauranga, 
the lower Rangitaiki, and almost to Tarawera in the Mohaka Valley. 
Within this wide area, howevw, tl»y do not constitute the strikinjg 
volcanic cones which are the most conspicuous feature of this 
rt^n. The severdi large mountains Bnapehu, Kgauroboe, Tonga- 
riro, Pihanga, Maungatautari, Tauhora, and Bdgeeumbe are none 
of them omuposed of aeid volcanio rodn, but of andesites of various 
types. The area over whidh scattered outcrops of acid rocks occur 
mnoonts conghly to 10,000 square nufaM. This is Ihe rhydUte 
idateau " of New Zealand gediogy. 

Pb 3 rsiographica]ly it may be said tiuB within this district the 
onterops of the ignimbrite rooks can generaBy be reeogmsed in the 
field, even befure they are eloaeljy approached Usually they have 
a surface that is approximately lord!!; whfle the margha of the areas 
are markedly precipiitons. Here maasive outcrops of rodk are 
frequent. These ignimbrites have in neatly every ease, a eoatse 
prianatie jointing, and, as tiiotr mstnre, Ibse# not extremdy hard, 
» dtstino% toui^ and they are radatant td atmoi^ede aetiom the 
huge (Nfittinns stand out in the moat rtrSdai manner. Xit^ bKdten 
rock is dmd from them, and tiie outee^ t|i«n acquires a notiooqbie 
and striking form. Plate 69, %s. 1, 2, 1. ’ 
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This condition is most arresting on the margins of the oid 
Waikato Valley at Hinuera, and is well seen in the pi*esent gorge 
of this river at Arapuni. An illustration of this most characteristic 
type of outcrop is given by Morgan. (Morgan, 1913, PI. X.) A 
striking illustration in Reise der Novara, p. 80, of the columns 
at Motuara Island. Mercury Bay, and entitleil “ Saulenformige 
Trachyt ” is, however, misleading. The actual locality is at the 
north end of Great Mercury Island. The rock is hypersthene basalt. 
Everywhere within the area of these volcanic acid rocks there has 
been .some activity since the ignimbrites themselves were deposited. 
One phase of this activity has been the covering of the ignimbrites 
with a superficial coating of pumice of varying but often of consider- 
able thickness. This material, too, covers all the country in the 
lower land, between th(* hills that arc formed of ignimbrite rocks. 
Anotlw*** phase of the later volcanic action has been the formation 
of the great cones which attain their cidminating point in Mount 
Ruapehu, which has an altitude of almost 10,000 feet. These cones 
are with few exceptions formed of hypersthene andesite. 

In contrast with these andesitic cones it is a fact that there are 
no cones of acid rock in spite of the wide occurrence of this type 
of material. The highest point at which this material is found is 
perhaps Mount Tarawera at 3600 feet, but no full petrographic 
description has yet been given of its occurrence in that locality. It 
is, however, certain that acid rocks were not concerned in the great 
eruption of that mountain in 1886, except ns ejected blocks of 
previously consolidated material. Tarawera has not a true conical 
shape, and there are no lava flows on its flanks. The rock emitted 
during the eruption of 1883 was basic andesite. Wherever these 
ignimbrites have been intersected by stream courses steep narrow 
gorges have been developed. This is clearly a result of the pro- 
nounced prismatic jointing in the absence of horizontal division 
planes ; but it is partly due also to the remarkable chemical resistance 
of the rock to the action of the atmosphere. Where a larger river 
intersects an outcrop of these rocks massive blocks are from time 
to time carried away and are transported far down the river valley. 
Large blocks of this nature are conspicuous objects in the Wanganui 
River as much as forty miles below the outcrop of any acid material. 
This again emphasises the unusual toughness of the rock, in spite 
of its softness, and its comparative freedom from separation planes 
and irregular joints. 

The thickness of the ignimbrites varies considerably. It is 
unusual, however, to find any single outcrop with a greater thickness 
than 200 feet; though this is certainly exceeded at Ongaruhe, and 
at Motutere on the east side of Lake Tanpo, and on the coast south 
of Mercury Bay. In the Waikato Valley 80 miles south of Arapuni 
it is at the least SOO feet thick. Plate 70, fig. 1. On the other hand, 
in the Hinuera Valley the thickness is 60 feet, and in general it 
appears that formations of the ignimbrites are not often thicker 
than 100 feet. 
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The eruption of ipniinbrites probably extend«'d over a consider- 
al)le period of later Tertiary and Post Tertiary time at irregular 
intervals. 

PnysiOGRApnio Features of the Field Occ’urrence of the 
Iqnimbrites in the North Island Area. 

Before considering the detailed inineralogical and microscopic 
characters of the ignimbrites, it is as well to mention some physio- 
graphic and held facts with regard to the disposition and occurrence 
of these rocks in general. Remark.s that may be made under this 
head musl not be considered as applicable in all respects to every 
outcrop of these rocks. 

fl) It has already been stated that the upper surface in many 
of the localities where the rocks occur approaches the horizontal 
plane. The lower .surface, too, is generally regular and shows little 
or no roughness such as that which is generally seen on the lower 
surface of an ordinary lava flow. 

(2) The.se ignimbrites appear to be never definitely related to 
any volcanic cone. Although they occur over such a wide area, there 
is no culminating point wliich can be regarded as the point from 
which they were ejected. Actually, as previously stated, some of 
the thickest of the deposits that tlie author has seen were at the south 
end of the area at Ongaruhe, at the north end at Mercury Bay, 
and on the east at Motutere on tin' east side of Lake Taupo. If 
there is any distinction to be made, it would appear that the greatest 
thickness of deposits is to be found in the marginal portions of the 
area, though at present no importance can be assigned to this 
distribution, even if it is rightly stated. 

(3) No scoria was found anywhere on the upper surface of 
these rocks. Molten material of this highly siliceous nature is notably 
viscous; and in all cases it is probable that it contains large quantities 
of water vapour. These are well known to be the conditions that 
particularly promote the development of scoriaceous matter. The 
very general occurrence of pnmiceous matter of a highly vesicular 
nature emphasises this in New Zealand. The entire absence of scoria 
on these rocks is therefore a notable fact. The covering of pumice 
that is generally found on them lias certainly not been developed 
from the ignimbrites; but it has probably been projected over large 
distances by violent explosive eruptions of the Krakatoan type. 
The fragments of pumice never show any attachment to the surface 
of the ignimbrite on which they rest. They are more or less rounded 
as though from attrition, and have no resemblance to the scoriaceous 
development of a lava surface. It is abundantly clear that the 
pumice has fallen in showers onto the surface of the ignimbrites 
after their formation and by independent eruptive action. 

(4) The lower surface of these acid rocks wherever it has been 
observed, notably at Arapuni, has been found to differ from the upper 
parts but little, in any respect except coherence; for the very base 
is formed of incoherent matter which actually consists of minute 
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particles ot volcanic prlass among which there are some crystals of 
felspar and quartz of relatively large size. In this part of the 
rock, too, there is no development of scoriaceous matter. The grading 
of this fine matter which forms the base of the ignimbrite at Arapuai 
is as follows :~l/30"-l/40" 6.60, l/40"-l/50" 3.90, 1/50"-1/60" 
2.33, l/60"-l Btr 3.77, l/80"-l/100" 4.73, 1/100"-1/200" 18.40, 
<1/200" 59.60'/. Examination of microscopic preparations shows 
that this is practically the grade of the particles throughout the 
rock also, even where it is solid and compact. 

(5) The regular jointing and consequent display of columnar 
structure demands exceptional conditions for its development in 
flow rocks It is necessary that there should be a condition of com- 
plete rest and stillness whilst cooling and solidification are in pro- 
gress. The attainment of such conditions in a lava flow implies 
groat fluidity and relatively rapid flow before a necessary containing 
basin is reached It has not yet been shown that any of the occurrences 
of these ignimbrites are situated in such pre-existing basins. Tlieir 
actual positions perhaps point to the reverse. At any rate, great 
fluidity for some time after the emission of the molten material would 
be required in order to account for the present position of the rock 
masses and for their habitual wide extension. Yet in the case of 
these rocks chemical composition is such as to preclude the possibility 
of such great fluidity as is obviously required : for the percentage 
of silica exceeds 70. 

When all of these facts of field occurrence and of detailed 
structure are considered, it appears certain that these extensive 
formations of acid rocks were never real lava flows. It is therefore 
misleading to speak of any of them as rhyolites. Before expressing 
any other opinion as to their origin, however, it is necessary to 
describe in some detail the main facts of their lithological and 
petrological structure. 

Lithological Nature (W the lomMBRiTEa 

A very great variety of lithological features is to be seen even 
on the most cursory examination of a series of hand specimens of 
these rocks. The type that is generally called wilsonite is perhaps 
the most arresting. In this rock there are lenticules or ovoid patches 
of dark coloured material, usually glass, often three or four inches 
long, which are embedded in a matrix of stony appearance. This 
structure appears to be typically eutaxitic, as usually defined, though 
this term was first applied by von Fritsoh and Reiss to nephelinitoid 
phonolites in 1868. Yet the whole rock sometimes has a vitreous 
lustre on a fractured surface. The transition from this extreme 
form to the completely fine and even grained lithoidal or stony rock 
is probably a gradual one; though it is true that no complete 
transition has yet been observed in any one locality. This lithoid 
or more finely textured type of rock has generally been called rhyolite, 
though Henderson, Grange, and o^ers have recently written of* 
occurrences at Ongaruhe and elsewhere as tuffs. This type of rock 
has usually a white to grey colour and has always nrther a hcrdi 
feel. It ha? a very general occnrrence throughout this area. 
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Ev6n in hand specimens it can always be seen that all these 
rocks ocmtain a large number of glassy crystals of felspar and some 
of quartz. Usually the rock breaks round the crystals, not across 
them. The rock is, however, relati%’ely soft, though it does not 
fracture with ease, as it is quite tough. Even with a lens the stony 
base cannot be resolved into any particular components. At or near 
the under surface of this stony lithoid rock the material may have 
a darker colour; and as at Arapuni it may have a vitreous lustre; 
but for the most part it is notably granular, and may in its upper 
portion become almost earthy. A sample of the surface material 
at Arapuni was broken down with a rubber pestle under water and 
was found to have the following grading: — 
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Although thus very generally similar over a wide area, a 
difference in colour, or compactness, or texture will often distinguish 
the samples from different localities. Thus specimens from Hinuera 
will often contain small fragments of real rhyolite rather than glass, 
somewhat vesicular indeed, but far more compact than pumice. 
Specimens of a flne-textured ignimbrite from Ongaruhe have a 
yellow or even an orange tint. Those from Arapuni are almost w'hite. 
The wilsonite from Putaruru is pink; while that from Owharoa 
is pale grey, and samples from Waikino are light brown in colour. 
All of the great outcrop at Motutere on the eastern shore of Lake 
Taupo is a brownisli grey in tint. 

The actual extent of any one of these outcrops is not easy to 
discover. The heavy superficial covering of pumice obscures them 
for wide distances over the surface of the country, and it is only 
where streams have out valleys through the pumice beds above them 
that the underlying ignimbrite can be seen. It can hardly be asserted 
.that the stream valleys really delineate the boundaries of a single 
area of these acid rocks, especially in the absence of detailed petro- 
graphic work, which is at present wanting. The isolated and steep- 
sidM hill Horohoro, the form of which has generally been ascrib^ 
to faulting, is a striking feature of the country on the south-west 
Lake BMorua. Hochstetter originally took this view «f its origin, 
(von Bochstetter, 1S64, p. 196.) It is, howerer, possible that Horo- 
horo is lie scene of a separate ejection of ignimbrite ; though such 
a auggeation is at this time a pure hazard, for we have no detailed 
dtoBsripijion of the hill, nor of the rock of Which it is formed, at 
ps^aaejat, 

The general impresaion gained in the area over which these 
aeid rocka occur is that any one lithological type has not a wide 
lateraJ ethmaion. The margin of an ignimbrite wherever it is 
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exposed has, with a lew exceptions, the form of steep cliffs; but 
it never has the heavy scoriaceous slopes that mark the termination 
of a true lava flow. While it is true that these exposures are always 
on the mar{?in of areas of erosion, the impression is nevertheless 
conveyed that these rock masses terminate rather abruptly; though 
originally they may probably have passed laterally into softer and 
more incoherent matter which was an easy prey to the agents of 
erosion and was soon removed. 

PeTROORAPUY op the loNlMBRlTES. 

Wilsonite type (Fig. 2, plate (56; figs. 1 and 2, plate 67.) 

The nature and origin of the wilsonite type of ignimbrite have 
been much discussed. The specimens that were first described by 
Rutley were called by him pumice tuffs. (Rutley, 1899, p. 457, also 
1900, p. 494.) Hollas, in the volumes on the Hauraki Goldfields 
(Hollas, 1905, vol. 1, plate facing p. 66, pp. 123, 124) remarks: “ T 
am quite prepared to accept it as having onee been in a state of 
flow.” But in a footnote; ” Some of the specimens are formed of 
material that has fallen through the air.” Further (Hollas, 1905, 
vol. 2, p. 46) ; ” If, as the field evidence seems to suggest . . . this 
is a flow rock, then the form of the shreds of glass can no longer 
be regarded as characteristic of a tuff.” Again (Hollas, 1905, vol. 2, 
p. 46) : ” The microscope offers no disproof of the theory that this 
rock was once flowing.” He also states that the rock had undergone 
an extreme amount of internal brecciation. Bell and Fraser (1912, 
p. 48) ; “ The rock is evidently a flow with a con-siderable amount 
of internal brecciation.” Henderson and Bartrum (Henderson and 
Bartrum, 1913, p. 72, analysis p. 73) review previous opinions and 
state that they incline to the view that the rock is a tuff and was 
deposited very clo.se to the point of ejection ; but that its components 
were in the viscous state. Arguments for and against this idea are 
given in full. This opinion seems to have been accepted by Morgan 
(Morgan, 1924, p. 65), though be had previously stated that the rock 
was a lava, not a tuff (Morgan, 1911, p. 273). Morgan sometimes 
refers to the rock as displaying brecciated flow structure. It seems 
that the rock wan first mentioned by Cox (Cox, 1882, p. 20) : “A 
rhyolitic rock containing a mixture of pumice and obsidian.” A 
similar description was given by Hutton (Hutton. 1889, p. 116). 

All of those that have studied typical wilsonite from Waikino or 
Owharoa are agreed that it is composed of relatively large fragments 
of glass embedded in a matrix of stony appearance in which many 
clear and colourless crystals of felspar and quartz can be dis- 
tinguished. Actually the stony matter is found to consist mainly 
of small shreds of glass which may show a parallel arrangement — 
the so-called flow structure. Most of these small fragments of glass 
are colourless, though some of them have a colourless border around , 
a brown core in which the colour seems to be due to numerous minute 
globules or granules too small to identify, though they may be gaseous. 
The felspar crystals are generally fractured or merely broken pieces, 
and are sometimes rounded. Oligoclase is the most usual species. 
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though there is a little sanidine, and some andesine. The grains of 
quartz are rounded and show no crystal faces. Small crystals of 
hypersthene are common, and they show crystal faces. Sometimes 
there is a little biotite, or greenish brown hornblende. The large 
fragments of glass in wilsonite are found when studied in microscopic 
preparations to be traversed by many capillary air spaces. 

Hinuera type, (Plate 69, fig. 3; plate 62, fig. 2.) 

In this type of the rock the field occurrence has massive columns 
uliich attain as much as eight feet in diameter and sometimes they 
are forty feet in height. The rock in the typical locality at Hinuera 
has a buff colour, but fragments of conspicuous white rhyolite that 
is too compact to call pumice are noticeable and frequent. These 
may be three or four inches in diameter, but they are not lenticular 
like the glass fragments in the wilsonite, and they are stony ratlier 
than glassy. In microscopic iireparations the fragments of rhyolite 
are seen to consist of colourless glass traversed by numerous thin 
capillary pores. They are embedded in material of a fine texture 
in wliich numerous broken crystals of felspar and a few' of quartz 
can be seen. A.s in many of the other rocks there are occasional 
narrow' crystals of hj'persthene, and rarely of hornblende. The 
matrix in which they are embedded is of a pale yellow tint. When 
studied in microscopic preparations the matrix is found to consist 
of irregular but largely linear glass shreds lightly welded together. 
Here again they are oftmi brown in the centre, though this feature 
is far more noticeable in the larger fragments than in the smaller. 

It is suspected that the colour is due to densely crowded minute 
gas globules, though the small size prevented them from being clearly 
resolved under the microscope except in a few' imstances. (Plate 62. 
fig. 2.) In this rock there is no flattening of the glass fragments, 
and no flow structure has been observed, but only a small portion 
of the outcrop has been examined at present. There appears to 
be a strong tendency for the brow'n fragments of glass to lose their 
colour In the upper part of this formation in the Hinuera valley, 
that is at any point more thati leu feet above the base, the particles 
have all lost their vitreous nature and show a rudimentary axiolitic 
structure. Even the extent of the Hinuera deposit is at present 
unknown. Certainly it occurs over a distance of at least three miles 
on both .sides of the Hinuera valley; but how far it extends backward 
from the side of the valley has not yet been determined The 
universal covering of pumice, here as elsewhere, offers very consider- 
able diflBcnlty in the details of field work. 

This Hinuera type of ignimbrite occurs at Mercury Bay and 
in the valley of the Mnngakino Biver, a tributary of the Waikato, 
ns well as in the Hinuera valley and many other localities. 

Pawoa type. (Plate 62, fig. 1.) 

This rock is of a brownish colour and is less coherent than the 
other types — in hand specimens it seems almost earthy. It contains 
fragments of a great variety of volcanic rocks, sometimes as mueli 
as four inches in diameter. However, the earthy appearance is 
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actually misleading; for even wbeu boiled in solpburie and hydro- 
chloric acids there is no distintegration, and the rook actually gains 
in hardness and solidity from the treatment. The lapilli embedded 
in the rock consist of different varieties Of rhyolite, and andesite, 
whieh are not glassy, but are already well crystaUis^. Sometimes 
there is a little alteration, and some of the ferro-magnosian minerals 
may be partly chloritised; in this respect resembling tlie rock from 
the Okaro crater as described by Hutton. (Hutton, 1889, p. 137.) 
Despite this structure, the rock in the field has a well-marked coarse 
columnar development. 

When the rock is studied under the microscope, the usual crystals 
of felspar and quartz are found, with their usual colourless trans- 
parency. As in other localities, there is some hypersthene in small 
columnar crystals and a little hornblende, and occasionally pale green 
augite; but in the fragments these may be converted into ehloritie 
and serpentinons substances. In the andesite there are in addition 
a few grains of pale green augite such as Hutton recorded from 
Atiamuri. The fine portion again consists of shreds of glass, which 
actually in this case have undergone some amount of crystallisation 
since they were deposited On their inner margin there is a fine 
felt of minute felspar needles which at times extend a third of the 
distance across the shred. The glass shreds do not bend round the 
crystals, as can occasionally be seen at Hinuera ; but the solidity 
of the rock shows that they are welded together to some extent, and 
the partial erystaUisation shows that their temperature was high 
when they were deposited. 

This type is typically showTi in the Paeroa Range on the west 
side of the ^torua-Taupo road, between Waiotapu and the Waikato 
River. 


Arnpuni type. (Plate 63, fig. 1.) 

This is a typical fine textured rock of the ignimbrite group. 
It is fine and even grained; but has a harsh surface. This type is 
always light coloured, grey to creamy, or even pale yellow. Con- 
spicuous dear glassy crystals of fdspar and quartz can always be 
distinguished even in hand specimens. 

Samples of this type of rock collected in the underground work- 
ings of the Waihi mine were called by Morgan “ tridymite rhyolite ” 
because of the wide occurrence of tridymite in that locality, though 
it is revealed by microscopic examination only. (Morgan, 1911, 
p. 273.) Such study also shows that the felspar is generally 
triclinic, oligoclase being the most usual species. Sanidine occurs 
rather rarely, and all of the felspar crystals are usually incomplete 
with jagged margins. Often they are mere fragments. Quartz is 
far less frequent than the felspars. Hypersthene, hornblende, and 
biotite are sometimes found, and oecanonally nmall crystals of 
magnetite. The tridymite oocnrs very generally, sometimes as small 
rosettes in cavities, but more frequentiy along the centre line of 
axiolites, birt also sporadienlJy among the finer demmits of the rock. 
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The mineral tridymite appears to have been first recognised by 
Rutley in these fine grained rocks. He remarks of them in general : 
“ Reheating of already solidified lavas has been, as we have frequently 
had occasion to remark, a by no means uncommon feature in the 
history of these rocks.” He also speaks of “ a globulitic devitrifica- 
tion ” in connection with this. (Rutley, 1899, p. 465.) 

Sollas disposed of this idea of refusion so far as certain features 
of the more coarsely spherulitie rocks are concerned; but substituted 
for it the explanation that a eerfajn peculiar decomposition had taken 
place. (Sollas, 1905, p. 121, vol. 1.) While Rutley seemed to regard 
the fine grained rocks as lava flows, with two exceptions which he 
called ” tufaeeous rhyolites.” Sollas treated them all as lavas; 
and this opinion was apparently held by Morgan, Henderson, and 
Bartrum also. (Morgan, 1912, 1913, 1934.) In the last of these 
bulletins Morgan gave a peculiar explanation of an unusual feature 
of these ” tridymite rhyolites.” All observers had noticed the 
occurrence of triclinic felspars almost to the exclusion of monoclinic 
forms, and Morgan had previously recorded the presence of carbon 
in some of these types. In the publication quoted he refers to the 
crystals as ” clearly showered on the lava, or surface derived, like 
the fragments of carbonised wood previously mentioned.” (Morgan, 
1911, p. 67.) It i-s merely remarked at the moment that the common 
occurrence of plagioclase, and the far less common occurrence of 
quartz, suggests that the magma from which the ignimbrites were 
derived was of the nature of a highly acid daeitc. 

This type has its most typical development at Arapnni. It is 
also found at Ngutuwera and widely near Waihi. 

In all of the samples of this fine-grained type or arapunite that 
were examined by Rutley, Sollas, Morgan, Henderson, and Bartrum, 
it seems that fragments of glass were practically absent. In other 
parts of the district, however, it is found that glass shreds and 
curved glass fragments of minute size compose the whole of the fine 
grained matrix of the rock ; though in hand specimens the rocks can 
hardly be distinguished from the typical ” tridymite rhyolites ” of 
Waihi. Though actual shreds and fragments of glass are not seen 
in these ” tridymite rhyolites,” there can be no question that the 
ill-defined axiolites, which constitute their main material, were 
originally glass shreds; though in them incipient crystallisation was 
developed at the time of their deposition. 

These minute particles of glass at Arapuni always have their 
greateat dimensions in the horizontal plane. They are pale brown 
in oolonr, and in section are seen to bend round the comers of the 
felspar oryatals, thus giving the typical appearance of the so-called 
dow structure. (Plate 63, fig. 1.) 

FayalRe occurs in types of these acid rocks at Ohena Island, 
Mercury Bay, at Pohaturoa, Atiamuri, and is perhaps altered to 
magnetite In many other localities. 
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The Origin op Ionimbrites. 

Before entering upon any fui’tlier discuasion of the composition 
and structure of these rocks in different outcrops, their origin may 
be considered. It is as well to take the simplest case first, such as 
the rock which occurs at Arapuni. Here tlie lowest part of the 
rock, above the basal layer of fine sand, consists of the usual crystals 
of felspar and quartz with a little hypersthene which are embedded 
in a matrix of fine shreds of glass, the i)articles of which have that 
form and arrangement which are commonly considered as character- 
istic of flow structure, and have been so interpreted in a large number 
of instances. In many cases the phrase “ corrugated flow structure ” 
has been applied to them. The very nature of the rock, however, 
precludes the i)Ossibility of mass flow, for it consists of minute but 
quite distinct individual fragments of glass which are lightly fused 
together. It comes, however, within the range of similar rocks that 
have been described by Iddings. (Iddings, 1899, part 2, p. 404, and 
pi. 50, A, B, and C.) This kind of rock is stated by him to be formed 
of collapsed pumice. It is here considered, however, that the uniform 
nature of the rock over wide di.stances, the absence of all remnant 
of pumiceous condition, the absence of a sufficient grade for flow 
before the assumption of the pumiceous state, the occasional presence 
of carbon, the obvious occurrence of minute separate fragments of 
glass, and the absence of any other evidence of (tollapse of pumice 
in rock ma.sses throughout the district, individually and collectively, 
preclude the application of such an explanation in this case. 

It is thought that the observations which have recently b'cn 
made by Fenner in regard to the burning sand flow in the Valley 
of the Ten Thousand Smokes afford a satisfactory explanation of 
the deposit of these ignimbrites. A similar explanation has already 
been made by the author in a pamphlet on the building stones of 
New Zealand. (Marshall, 1929, p. 31.) This was before Fenner’s 
statements in explanation of the “ indurated sand flow rock ” had 
been noticed. (Fenner, 1925, p. 198, and footnote.) At the Katmai 
eruption, as described by Fenner, the material of the sand flow was 
of such a high temperature when ejected that the fragments of glass 
of which it was composed, in places, welded together and thus formc'd 
the “ indurated sand flow rock.” The actual mechanical state of 
this sand flow is compared by Fenner to a cloud of heated basic 
carbonate of magnesia in a finely powdered state. Lacroix, however, 
suggests that the condition of the erup1('d material was more properly 
to be compared with that of milk boiling over. (Lacroix, 1930, 
p. 460.) 

That a mixture of incandescent powder suspended in a heated 
gas behaves as a fluid is now generally admitted. Lacroix states that 
the nu^e ardente from Mount Pel^e flowed towards the sea with 
the velocity of 159 metres per second, equivalent to almost 360 mile? 
per hour. 

It is clear that a velocity much less than this would enable a 
“ nu<*e ardente ” to rise far on the flanks of an opposing acclivity 
and to cover an area of deposition different in extent and configura- 
tion from any that could be associated with an ordinary flow 
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of a liquid. Though it would seem that none of the ignimbrites in 
New Zealand flowed down such a declivity as partly caused the high 
velocity of the nuee ardente at Mount Pelee (the nu6e ardente Pel^enue 
of Lacroix) it yet appears to be a fact that the material of the “ nu6es 
ardentes ” from which the New Zealand iguimbrite rocks were formed 
was of far finer grain than that at Katmai. This in itself may be 
supposed to imply a more rapid evolution of gas and consequently 
a higher initial velocity than that of the material of the Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes. 1 am indebted to Dr Fenner for a sample 
of his “ indurated sand flow rock ” which has enabled me to make 
an actual comparison which reveals a close resemblance to the New 
Zealand ignimbrites. At Arapuni there is a layer of fine sand three 
inches thick beneath the ignimbrite. This is regarded as the portion 
of the fiery cloud that was cooled rapidly by contact with the 
atmosphere and the ground. Immediatel}’’ above this sandy layer 
the rock has a glassy lustre, and microscopical examination shows 
that the glassy particles are lying with their longer axes horizontal 
and were compressed by the weight of the overlying material and 
welded together into a moderately compact glassy rock. The particles 
of glass were bent round the angles of the solid crystals in such 
a manner as to give the effect of actual flow movement. It is thought 
that this may be the origin of the flow structure that has been 
described in many rhyolite areas. It is also suggested that this 
explains the features that were ascribed by Iddings to the collapse 
of pumiceous structure in the Yellowstone region. When the glassy 
fragments are of conspicuously une(]ual size as in the wilsonite the 
resultant rock would give the impression of “ brecciated flow struc- 
ture,’' a phrase which with “ corrugated flow structure ” is so widely 
employed in de.seriptions of rhyolitic rock. It has always seemed to 
the writer a matter of extreme difficulty to comprehend the physical 
conditions that arc described a.s the cause of the development of this 
structure. A brief description of this structure and its origin is given 
by Holmes in these words: “A term describing lavas in which 
fragments of partly solidified magma produced by explosion or 
flowage have become welded together or cemented by the still fluid 
parts of the same magma.” (Holmes, 1920, p. 100.) 

Even if such a structure were developed in the manner described, 
it appears to the writer that a continuation of the flow would quickly 
change it into a highly streaky form of rock or would entirely destroy 
the structure described. It is thought that the relatively large 
particles of glass, incandescent at the time of deposition, ^vhich occur 
in large number, s in the wilsonite. imply rather less gaseous emanation 
and expansive force than is evidenced by the structure of the finer- 
grained ignimbrites. However, the super-hurricane velocity of 
nu^es ardentes as described by Ijacroix would allow of even these 
large particles being carried and distributed over wide distances. 
Whether a wilsonite in its lateral portions gradates into an arapuni 
type or other finer material on the margins of its area has not yet 
been determined. TTnfortunately. the difficulties of field woi-k have 
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up to the preswit prevented the necessary investigations tor solving 
this question from being made. It is, however, the author’s opinion 
that such variation does not occur. 

Lacroix has defined the nature of the material of a nu4e ardente 
and its physical condition in the following words (Lacroix, 1904, 
p. 203) 

Lee nu4es ardentes sont constitutes par un mtlange intime, une 
sorte d’tmulsion des materiaux solides en suspension dans de la 
vapeur d’eau et dans la gaz, portes les nns at les autres i haute 
temperature. 

P. 360: Ghacune des parties ou des particules solides qui les 
constituent rayonne de la chalure et doit ttre entourte par une 
atmosphere de gaz et de vapours extrtmement comprimte au dtbut 
mais se dilatant rapidement; c’est cette atmosphere qui, empechant 
les particules solides de se toucher, maintient 1 ’ensemble dans un 
etat de mobilite permettant de couler sur les pentes prcsque a la 
faeon d’un liquide. 

P. 358; II est done probable que 1 ’explosion est due a Ja brusque 
dttente de la vapeur d’eau contenue dans le magma ... on doit 
admettre que la tension des gaz inclus dans celui-ci augmente a 
mesure que sa consolidation s’effectue sans 1 ’influence du refroidisse- 
ment. 


EUDIMfiNTABY CRYSTALLISATION IN SOME IgNIMBBITES. 

It has already been stated that the lowest part of the ignimbrite 
at Arapuni is a fine sand consisting of minute glass shreds, and that 
overlying this there are eight or ten feet of a compact rock that has 
a vitreous lustre. The upper portion of the fifty feet of thickness of 
this Arapuni type changes gradually into a rock that in hand 
specimens has a more stony appearance, but also a more pulverulent 
structure. With microscopic examination it is found that in this 
portion the small glass shreds are less transparent because of a 
rudimentary crystallisation which has been set up. While it has 
not been found possible to identify the actual minerals that have 
been formed by this action, comparison with samples from other 
localities in this district in which the structure is more fully developed 
indicates that felspar and tridymite are present in an association 
such as that which will be subsequently described as occurring at 
Ongaruhe and which is typical of a number of the rocks of this 
district. The gradual change from the more compact and distinctly 
glassy eondition of the shreds of the lower part of the outcrop at 
Arapuni to the less compact and slightly crystallised condition of 
those of the upper part is probably due to diifer«ace of temperature 
originally, rate of cooling, evolution of gaseous matter, and decrease 
in the amount of pressure. At the base, cooling would have been 
relatively rapid because of the proximity of the cold substratum^on 
which the erupted material rested ; the dissolved gases in the material 
would have become disengaged at once; and the pressure of the 
overlying matter would have been considerable. These conditions 
would tend to promote the formation o^ a ndatively rigid wxi:. The 
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material ten or twenty feet higher ap may have had a slightly lower 
temperature. This, however, is too uncertain to provide any basis 
for definite coneJusions. Even if the temperature of the material 
when it was emitted had been the same, the conditions of cooling 
before the point of deposit was reached may have been very different. 
After deposition the rate of cooling was probably not the same as 
that of the lower material. The fall in temperature was probably 
less rapid because of the greater distance from a cooling surface. 
Heated gases would probably be emitted from the lower part of the 
ignimbrite for a considerable period and would maintain the upper 
part at a higher temperature than the lower. At the same time, 
the uprising of the gaseous matter might tend to prevent the small 
paricles of glass from welding together as readily as they would if 
they were undisturbed, an effect that would be augmented by the 
smaller pressure in this higher portion. It is worthy of note that 
Lacroix quotes experiments of Brnn which show that deformation 
of particles of volcanic glass of an andesitic nature takes place at 
a temperature of 938 degrees centigrade and that the glass can be 
drawn into threads at 1050 degrees. (Lacroix, 1908, p. 54) He 
further states that the formation of spherulites will take place in 
such glass until the temperature has fallen to 460 degrees. It seems 
reasonable to think that in these highly siliceous and viscous materials 
development of rudimentary crystalline structure would take place 
very slowly. Consideration of these results leads to the opinion that 
the temperature of the glass fragments when they fell exceeded 1000 
degrees centigrade and that the rudimentary crystalline development 
in the upper part of the ignimbrite at Arapuni and at other localities 
where these ignimbrites have been examined resulted from the 
material maintaining a high temperature for a considerable time. 
The comparative incoherence of the upper part of the deposit would 
be due to the smaller pressure of the overlying matter, and to the 
disturbing effect of gases rising from the material below. 

Spkcipic Gravitt and Tbxtdbe of Ignimbrites. 

It is clear that, if the pressure of the accumulating material is 
the cause of the so-called flow structure of the lower part of the 
deposit, one would expect that the specific gravity of the material 
that constitutes the lower part of one of these formations would be 
greater than the specific gravity of the rock in the higher portion. 
A test of this was made in connection with the formation at Arapuni 
itself, where the specific gravity was detemined at different depths 
in the ignimbrite with the following results: — (1) Two feet from 
the base, 2 09. (2) Six feet from the base, 2-20. At eight feet, 2 16. 
At 14 feet, 2 00. At 20 feet, 1-95. At 80 feet, 1-81. At 45 feet, 
1-57. This progressive decrease from the base upwards well illus- 
trates the extent to which compaction took place as the result 
of the pressure of the overlying material. The lowest specimen 
is slightly vesicular, presumably because the rapid cooling did not 
permit of the escape of the liberated gases completely. It is clear 
that such a gradation of specific gravity <joul4 nrt develop in a lava 
flow. 
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It was found that the material of the upper surface of the 
ignimbrite at Arapuni was so incoherent that it could be broken 
with a rubber pestle in water, though it was iu no way decomposed. 
The grading of the material treated in this way is nearly identical 
with that of the fine sand at the base of the rock. These have been 
previously stated, and are now tabulated. Lacroix’s grading of the 
Katmai sand flow is added for eomparison. 
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A. Grading of material at the base of the nrapunite (Arapimi). 

B. Grading of material near the surface of nrapiniite (Aiapuni) 

C. Grading of Katmai sand flow (Lacroix, 1930, p. 403). 

The similarity of A and B is close enough to indicate that the <lepositioii 
of the material took place so rapidly that no sorting took place. The high 
proportion of B coaiser than 1/40" is probably due to incomplete dlHintcgiation. 


Dippebences Between Ionimbrites ano Lavas. 

Previously it was stated that the very general classification of 
these ignimbrites as volcanic lavas did not satisfy the field conditions 
of their occurrence in thesi' five respects at l<'a.st ; — 

1. Their upper surface is approximately horizontal. 

2. There are no volcanic cones which can be regarded as the 

source of the supposed lava. 

3. There is no scoria on the upper surface of these rocks. 

4. The base is formed of an entirely incoherent but narrow band 

of fine sand, the individual grains of which are of the 

same nature as that of the rock itself. 

5. There is a general and pronounced vertical jointing. (Plate 

70.) 

It is well now to consider these field characters iu relation to the 
“ fiery shower ” origin that has been suggested above for these rocks. 

1. It is obvious that the upper surface of a widely distributed 
dust shower of considerable thickness would be of an approximately 
level nature if the ground previously was not particularly irregular. 
In general, the ignimbrites themselves lie on widely distributed 
pumice tuffs which are often nearly horizontal. It may here be 
noticed that the surface of the sand flow rock at Katmai as described 
by Fenner was nearly level. He publishes photographs which show 
a gently sloping surface, and specially mentions its level nature in 
his description. (Fenner, 1925, p. 196.) 
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2. The absence of volcanic cones formed of rhyolite rocks in this 
plateau area in New Zealand is a striking fact. Here, again, com- 
parison must be made with the Katmai region as described by Fenner. 
He particularly mentions that the sand flow material did not issue 
from any of the cones, but from fissures that are now filled up by 
some of the material that issued from them; and that their orifices 
nowhere form any surface mounds or hills. In New Zealand, though 
the ignimbrite area is often much intersected by stream valleys and 
gorges, no structure that suggests a fissure through which extrusion 
might have taken place has yet been described. A locality where it 
is now thought that such a structure may be seen is eight miles north 
of Taumarunui. It must, however, be mentioned again that the 
superficial covering of pumice greatly hampers field observations. The 
following is Fenner’s statement in regard to the sand flow at Katmai : 
“ During the period of eruption a broad Y-shaped valley bounded 
by abrupt mountains opened in numerous fissures. These are believed 
to have been the source from which a great volume of hot pumice 
and fragmental glass the sand flow ’) was poured out and forming 
a phase of eruption similar in some respects to the ‘ nuees ardentes ’ 
or glowing clouds of the West Indian eruption of 1902.” The area 
that was covered by this sand flow rock was approximately twenty-two 
miles by eight. (Fenner, 1925, p. 194.) Fig. 5 shows the flat surface 
of the sand flow, and Pig. 6 indurated sand flow rock. 

3. Absence of scoria on the upper surface of iguimbrites. It 
is clear that on the surface of a sand flow rock no scoria would be 
formed, for the gases originally present would generally have escaped 
in large proportion during the very formation and eruption of the 
glassy shower. In addition, the glassy particles .seldom if ever 
adhered together with sufficient completeness to prevent the free 
escape of ga.se8 through the spaces between them. Even if complete 
welding of tin* particles took place the process would be slow enough 
to allow much of the gas to escape. The absence of a scoriaceous 
surface is therefore a normal and necessary condition of the formation 
of an ignimbrite. Its .surface is thus wholly different from the 
•coriaceous one that would certainly develop on a lava flow of rock 
with the chemical characters of these iguimbrites. Within New 
Zealand, comparison with the Auckland basaltic lava flows and with 
the andesitic lavas of Tongariro, Egmont, and still more with that 
of the obsidian of Mayor Island, shows a complete contrast. The 
rough, irregular, crevassed, hummocky surface of these lavas is thus 
completely different from the smooth surface of the ignimbrites. 

4. A rock that was formed from a fiery shower would obviously 
not disturb or deform the surface on which it was deposited. At 
Arapuni, where alone the base of an ignimbrite could be studied, 
it was found, as stated before, that the lowest layer consisted of a 
fine sand composed of a few crystals of felspar and quartz mixed 
with a multitude of minute hut free particles or shreds of volcanic 
glass. This would certainly be the actual condition of the material 
that formed the base of a deposit from a fiery cloud. The particles 
of glowing glass that formed the bottom of such a cloud would be 
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cooled to such an extent during transit that they would lose their 
viaoosity and would not adhere together after they feU. The base 
of the ignimbrite has therefore the precise character that would be 
expected of material deposited from the base of a fiery cloud of this 
nature. 

5. The peculiarly general and sometimes regular vertical joint- 
ing (Plate 70, fig. 1) is clearly due to the contraction during cooling 
of a heated rock that was completely at rest and effectively solid. 
The extreme viscosity of such an acid glass, and the amount of 
cooling that it had already undergone, would practically prevent it 
from developing any mass flow after it was deposited It would, 
however, after its deposition cool through an interval of temperature 
amounting to approximately 3000 degrees centigrade This implies 
a large amount of contraction which would best be satisfied by the 
development of a series of vertical joints producing a roughly 
hexagonal prismatic character A noticeable point is the difference 
in the diameter of the vertical rock columns in various deposits of 
the ignimbrites At Arapnni they are about one foot in diameter; 
at Ngutuwera their diameter is about three or four feet ; at Hiniiera 
they are as much as eight feet in diameter. 

This difference in the diameter of the columns may well be 
due to the initial temperature of tlie ignimbrite as it was deposited 
in different localities — the higher the temperature, the more closely 
the vertical joints would be spaced. There is internal evidence in 
favour of this. At Arapuni, where the columns are of narrow 
diameter, the glassy particles of the ignimbrites were of such a high 
temperature that they fused together almost rigidly and show well- 
devdoped parallel arrangement or so-called flow structure.” At 
Ngutuwera the columns are far larger, and here no parallel arrange- 
ment can be seen. At Hinuera, where the dimensions of the columns 
are very great, the glass particles have much of the characteristic 
form of the particles in ordinary tuffs — ^in other words, they were 
nearly solid when they reached the ground. 

The question obviously arises here as to the extent to which 
welding of the particles of glass might take place, under the most 
favonrable conditions, after they had fallen, and to what extent 
rcconstitnted glassy lavas might be formed. The possibility of the 
crystallisation of various minerak of igneous rocks in such material 
also arises. Further reference to both of these questions will be 
made subsequently. 

Sollas appears to have had a suspicion that the material of 
some of the Hauraki tuffs reached the ground in a viscous state, as 
the following extracts show (SoUas, l.c., vol, 2, p. $6) ; ” The dice 
is seen to be composed of contorted flow idireck of the form supposed 
to be characteristic of tuffs, the interstices filled with darker, more 
granular glass. The tuff-like boifles contain gkbnlites and spirally 
curved thread-like crystallites whkh would be c^led triehytes were 
they not transparent.” ” There ean be no nanner el doubt about 
the (nif^nai glassy character ol the shreds. Their eryatallitto 
charaeter at present is obvious, and thus we appear to have definite 
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evidence of secondarjr devitrification. The only escape from this 
inference lies in the possibility that the contort^ threads were not 
wholly solid, but simply viscous, after they acquired their form.” 
” Rhyolite with plagioclase showinp contorted flow’ lines.” 


The Temperature op Ionimbeite Material. 

The following considerations will give some indication of the 
temperature of the material of the igniinbrites when deposited. — 

(1) Quartz crystals are found in practically all of these rocks. 
In all oi’dmary instances these crystals are phenoerysts that 
have been formed before eruption. 

(2) Tridymitc has often been formed in the later stages of cool- 
ing aftei’ eruption. 

(3) The glass particles were generally in a viscous state. 

(4) In some cases the glass was drawn into threads. 

(5) The glass sometimes contains small crystallites and globulites 
that were formed after eruption. 

(6) Spherulitie structures of several types have often been 
developed in the glass after it fell. 

(7) {Samples of tliese rocks raised to a white heat in a black- 
smith’s furnace fused to a highly viscous material. How'- 
ever, samples heated to a temperature of 1000 degrees 
centigrade by Mr E. T. Seelye were unaltered. 

The temperatures indicated by these observations are as follows : 


(1) Not more under surface conditions than . . . . 870“ C. 

(2) Not less than 870° 0. 

(3) In andesitic material 938° 0., in this material 

probably 1100° C. 

(4) In this rook probably not less than 1200° C. 

(5) No definite indication as minerals could not be 
identified. 

(6) This could take place at any temperature above 460° C. 


(7) The rock fuses to a highly viscous glass at . . 1200° C. 

On the other hand^ no crystobalite was seen, which implies that 
the tettfraratare was less than 1470° C. 

1%e tow t^pmwture that is suggested bty (1) possibly be 
dw to Mevent moleeular eonditions wiiicli peno^ed the orystaUisa- 
ttoh el sflioa toto quacti at high pressures in of hig^ tempera- 
tttKS; or, eoBvemly, that union of gaseous eonstitnents developed 
high temperature? when pressure fell. At any rate, the abundance 
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of quartz crystals in association with this acid glass cannot be domed ; 
the grains are large and rounded, and were certainly formed before 
eruption. 

Lacroix maintains that at Mount Peh'e the quartz crystals were 
formed after the consolidation of the rock. The corroded and cracked 
nature of the quartz precludes this explanation in regard to the 
ignimbrites that are here described. (Lacroix, 1908, p. 52.) 


CiiEMicAt. Composition. 

P’ew analyses have been made of these ignimbrites. Morgan, 
however, quotes five of them. (Morgan, 1924, p. 70.) Two of them 
are given here. Henderson gives some others (Henderson, .1923, 
p. 57) ; Grange also gives one (Grange, 1927, p. 40). Some analyses 
of the Mayor Island comendite are given for compari.son. Mr P. T. 
Seelye has kindly given me analysis K. 



A 


C 

D 

E 

E 

G 

H 

K 

SiOg 

73.08 

72.89 

72.40 

76.46 

70.10 

67.83 

72.30 

60.61 

72.82 

AlgOg 

13.50 

12.83 

10.00 

11.27 

13.76 

14.68 

12..50 

16.63 

13.53 

FegOg 

2.60 

1.04 

6.17 

1.17 

2.64 

1 4.79 

2.12 

1.49 

2.06 

FeO 

0.13 

0.38 

0.93 

2.06 

0.79 

0.47 

0.83 


MgO 

0.15 

0.06 

none 

0.27 

0.17 

0.69 

O.U) 

0.32 

0.06 

CaO 

1.07 

1,25 

0.22 

0,63 

1.33 

2,81 

1.35 

2.27 

1.66 

K,0 

3.19 

3.92 

4.64 

4,88 

3.08 

2.90 

3.68 

2.76 

3.86 

NagO 

3.95 

2.81 

6.43 

3.46 

3.42 

3.46 

3.26 

3.86 

2.93 

HgO 105 « 

} 1,33 

0.06 

0.29 

0.28 

0.88 

0.66 

0.46 

1.13 

0.71 

HgO+lOr)" 

3.46 

0.07 

8.74 

1.87 

3.54 

1.86 

1.46 

TiOg 

0.62 

0.12 


0.06 

0.26 

0.43 

0.12 

0.37 

0.28 

PaCg 

tr 

0.03 

0.02 




0.31 

0.06 

0.04 

BaO 

0,06 

0.09 






0.08 










MiiO 0.02 


99.68 

99.83 

100.00 

99.48 

100.17 

100.12 

100.20 

100.17 

99.37 


A. Rhyolite (lithoidal) 100 feet down No. 1 shaft, Grand Junction mine, 
Waihi. Lower down on p. 70 this rook is called tridymite rhyolite. 

B. Rhyolitic tuff (wilsonite) from quarry, Waitekauri stream crossing 
the old Waihi-Paeroa road. 

C. Obsidian, Mayor Island. Washington, N.8.6.S. Prof. Paper, No. 09. 

D. Pantelleritic rhyolite, Mayor Island, von Wolff, 1004. 

£. Rhyolite breccia, quarry N.W. Otorohanga Railway Station. (Hender- 
son and Ongley, 1023, p. 57.) 

F. RhyolHe breocia, Arapuni Gorge. (Henderson, 1023, p. 67.) 

G. Rhyolite breccia, near Waikino. (Henderson, 1023, p. 67.) 

H. Rhyolite tuff. Lower Pleistocene. (Orange, 1027, p. 40.) 

K. Tridymite rhyolite, opposite gasworks, Waihi. Mr F. T. Seelye. 

Sample A from Waihi is substantially the same in composition 
as the other samples which have been obtained from localities far 
apart. All the analyses show that the rock is a rhyolite in com- 
position, though the lime content is rather higher than is usually 
the case in such rocks. The alkalies, too, have rather different 
amounts, but in each case the sum has nearly the same value in 
the other rocks, with the exception of the alkaline types (comendites) 
from Mayor Island. 
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8«mple G is the tTpiesl wilaonite. There is nothing in its com- 
pesitien that dii^ngni^ea it from the other types ot‘ these tufaceous 
reeks. 

Analyses C and D of the panteBeritic or comendite rocks of 
Mayor Island are quoted for eomparison only. Lava flows of this 
type are well developed, and have a thick surface of obsidian, while 
the interior parts of the lavas are of a stony nature. This feature 
as well as the roughness of surface and inelination of the formation 
at once distinguishes these lavas of Mayor Island from the ignimbrites 
which have been described above. 


ChANQES in the GliASS OF loNIMBBlTES AFTER THEIR DEPOSITION. 

Hitherto the ignimbrites have been described as composed of 
relatively large crystals of felspar and quartz embedded in a maze 
of minute glass shreds. It is, however, in a few places only that 
the glass shreds still retain their vitreous characteristics. Actually, 
so far as the very numerous 8peciniens*4hat have been examined are 
concerned, it is only in the wilsonite from Owharoa, and in that 
from Waikino, and in the lower layers at Putaruru, and in the lower 
ten feet on the fine grained rock at Arapuni, as well as that from 
the lower part of the deposit at Hinuera that this vitreous material 
is still dominant. In practically all of the other samples the glassy 
nature has been lost ; though the form of the originally glass particles 
has been retained, or is still visible in a maze of other structures. 
The variety of these structures is very great, and their development 
is often so pronounced as sometimes, at first sight, to conceal the 
structural features of glass shreds which reveal the ignimbrite origin. 

It is thought that the temperature of the ignimbrite material 
was so high, even after deposition, that some crystallisation took 
place within the glass fragments ; sometimes, indeed, to such an extent 
as to dominate the rock structures. 

Pcctinata Struetwe. 

Sudi dianges are seen in their most rudimentary development 
■in the rock of the Paeroa ranges, close to the crossing of the Waikato 
River, on the road from Rotorua to Tanpo; and to some extent also 
in the lotrer p*rt of the rock at Hinuera. This most minute change 
ig the ^eveloj^ent Of very slender eolouTleag needles at right anglw 
to the surface of the glass shreds and exten^ng inwards from it. A 
reseatblanee between these needles and the teeth of a eoltnb suggests 
the uee of the term pectinate which is hme applied to them, This 
pectinate etruetnre in the instances that have been mentioned has 
been develoiM^ without any shnultaneoiis alteration of the rest of 
the UsafeTiail of the ^aes ehreds. The altenition usually proeeeds 
InrtlWr than thisy andi in the majority of kHtanees it has been 
e enple t e, and bo glaaqr rendne remaiiia. The sharpnees of the teedi 
in the peethuEte strueture usually beeamee leae pronouneed as the 
strueCttre doigdops, and whilst this ehangt takes pSaoe in the margin 
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of a glass shred, the central portion also changes, and soon becomes 
an indefinite mass of feebly birefringent particles which are thought 
to be tablets of tridymite. This development has proceeded to such 
an extent in many of the rocks as to effect the entire obliteration 
of the glass. This is the ease in the upper part of the Arapuni 
occurrence, as well as that of Maraetai 5, and along the course of 
the Mangakino River, and at Motutere on Lake Taupo. In other 
localities, notably at Puketiti west of Te Kuiti, at Tarawera on 
the Napier-Taupo road, and near Maungatautari, the whole local 
development of the rock ai)pears to be changed in this way and with- 
out any further advance. 

It is to be noted, however, that this structural alteration has 
been effected withoxit any change in the form of the shreds originally 
g!aa,s, which in the instances mentioned still retain their irregularly 
disposed arrangement. At times it almost seems as though this 
alteration had taken place before the glass particles had reached 
the ground. The pectinate development often continues far, even 
in those parts of the rock that were subject to such pressure from 
overlying material that the glass shreds have a parallel arrangement 
and “ flow structure ” becomes pronounced. 

In other localities the felspar fibres become far stouter, the core 
of tridymite becomes distinct, and a so-called axiolitic structure is 
developed. Within this region such a structure is dominant in many 
places. In the large occurrence near Ongaruhe, notably at Waimiha, 
it is found consistently throughout the whole mass of the ignimbrite, 
which here is from 60 to 100 feet in thickness. (Plate 64. fig. 1.) 

itadial or Sijherulitic ISIruclure. 

There appears to be a tendency for some of the pectinate struc- 
tures to grow at the expense of others, and the felspar needles or 
fibres may extend from their own glass shred across the finer dusty 
substance that intervenes between the glass shreds and join up with 
those formed in another. There seems to be a general tendency 
to round the structures off, and negative radial structures or 
spherulites result. A few of these spherulitic or radial areas are to 
be found in most of the rocks in which this general pectinate 
character is dominant. This structure is quite distinct in patches 
of the “ indurated sand flow rock " from Katmai given to me by 
Dr Fenner. The radial structures, however, are at first markedly 
irregular, though a rock of this kind would normally be called a 
spherulitic rhyolite. Even when the radial structure is well developed 
the boundaries and many of the features of the original glass 
particles can still be distinctly seen. 

In some rocks that at first seem to be typical spherulitic 
rhyolites, as for instance in the quarry on Mount Ngongotaha oo 
the road to the summit, distinct dusty lines cross the fibres of the 
well-formed spherulites. and comparison of these with the struoturM 
in the lower rocks at Motutere suggests that even this spherulitic 
rock at Ngongotuha may have an ignimbrite origin. (Plate 68, fig. 1.) 
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Development of Pectinate and Uadial Stbuctl'rls 
IN Pink Wilsonite. 

The pink wil.souite from Putaruru shows in the most striking 
manner tlie development of radial structures. As this change is 
at first associated with the large fragments of gla.ss in the rock, 
a 8ei)arate description is necessary. The large glass fragments, which 
are sometimes as much as 20 centimetres in length, are narrowly 
lenticular, a form due to their vi.seosity when deposited, and to the 
vertical pressure of overlying matter. These glass fragments contain 
numbers of capillary gas pores which lie in the direction of the 
greatest diameter of the glass lenticle. (Plate 66, fi^. 2.) In 
specimens of rock from the base of the deposit these lenticles have 
no crystalline structure, but are pure glass, except for a few larger 
crystals of (piartz and felspar which belong to an earlier period, and 
occur generally in all of these rocks. The rest of this wdlsonite is 
compos(*d of irregularly arranged shreds of brown glass, with others 
of smaller sizi* almost colourless, and a good deal of dusty matter 
between them, A few feet alwve the base of this wilsonite there 
is a complete change in the detailed structure. The dark lenticles 
are still quite distinct in hand specimens and in section ; but in all 
of them innumei'able felspar fibres have been formed with their axes 
at right angles to the capillary pores and directed into the glass 
like the teeth of a comb. A number of axiolites have thus arisen 
within the glass lenticles each with a central line of tridjunite more 
or less distinct. (Plate 67, fig. 1.) Sometimes the felspar fibres 
extend across two or three of the capillary gas pores, and sometimes 
rounded radial groups of spherulites have been formed. (Plate 67. 
Apr. 2.) In some examples the lenticular fragments have formed 
spongy masses of spherulites. (Plate 68, fig. 2.) 

The rock has thus become a distinct pectinate type, with here 
and there some radial developnumt. In hand specimens occasionally 
spherulites large enough to be distinctly seen with the naked eye 
are clearly visible when one of the lenticles has been broken across. 
Occasionally some of these lenticles become vesicular, and even in 
hand specimens projecting spherulites can be easily seen. This 
structure is maintained to the top of the pink wilsonite, though the 
texture becomes rather less compact and the rock softer. It is at 
once evident that crystallisation begins sooner and is more active 
in the larger lenticles of glass than elsewhere in the rock. 


Development or Steuotpbbb at Mabaktai 6 . (Plate 70, 1'igs. 1, 2.) 

At Maraetai 5 of the Perpetual Forests’ estate the Waikato River 
flows in a gorge which here is 350 feet deep. This can be well seen 
from the trig station 1003, which is approximately 1258 feet above 
the sea level. From the level of the trig to the bottom of the gorge 
the roek is ignimbrite with distinct columnar structure, and no dis- 
eontinuity could be seen in it of such a nature as to suggest that 
there was more than one period of deposition. The rock at 350 
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feet above the water level is of a pink colour, and ia not very ooiu- 
pact, with a specific gravity of 1 91 when saturated with water. 
At the 200 feet level the rock is less pink, but more compact, and 
its specific gravity has risen to 2 03. At the water level the pink 
colour has been lost, and the rook is now compact, with specific gravity 
of 2 26. These three rocks have porosity of 28 4, 25 9, and 13 4 
respectively. 

The structure of the sample from the 350 feet level is poorly 
pectinate, but the component particles have all of that fluffy, 
irregular arrangement that is found in characteristic tuffs. (Plate 
6.3, fig. 2.) This material, when it was deposited, contained relatively 
large rock or glass fragments. These have undergone considerable 
alteration. In hand specimens they are soft and pulverulent. In 
section they con.sist of distinct and separated spherulites with much 
tridymite. In a few instances the pectinate structure has developed 
distinctly parallel to the capillary pores. It is interesting and impor- 
tant to note that the aspeet of this rock in hand specimens is closely 
similar to that of the “ indurated sand flow rock ” of Katmai ; for a 
sample of which I am deeply indebted to Dr Fenner The resemblance 
between the two rocks in hand specimens is maintained in micro 
preparations, even to the peculiar elementary pectinate structure and 
the radial or spherulitic structure of some of the patches, which are 
thought to have been glass originally. This seems to support the 
probability of a similarity of origin in the most definite manner. In 
itself it demonstrates that this rock of Maraetai 5, at least, has been 
formed from the material of a fiery shower. 

At a level 150 feet lower, that is, about 200 feet above the river, 
the tuffaceous character is still dominant in the rock; but the 
pectinate character is more developed, and the original larger glass 
fragments are less spongy and show traces of capillary pores more 
clearly. Parallel arrangement of the shreds or “ flow structure ” 
is shown but slightly. 

At the water level the pectinate structure is very distinct, with 
a radial tendency, and the rook would normally be called an axioUtio 
or even a spherulitic rhyolite. The bending of the pectmate struc- 
tures round the crystal edges and angles is characteristic, giving 
a vivid impression of “ flow structure." The original large glam 
lenticles are now quite dense and are formed of spherulites In dose 
contact, while the original eapiUaary pore effect is not vinble. 
Throughout the rock a radial development is now frequent; but 
usually the form and arrangement of the original glass shreds can 
be seen in the sqjhemlites even when they are wdl formed and 
circular in section. (Plate 64, fig. 2.) 

DBmjopMBNT or Structuiibs at Tb Tom Point, Lakb Taupo. 

Near Itfotntere Point, on the east ahwe of Xjake Tas^, at tie 
spot ediere the road from Toktanu to Tapnaehattim paans roasd tihe 
rocky Muff, the development (ff pectinate, md radiid, as wril as 
yitreous structure ia well seen. rocky Hnff is appreehnateljr 
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250 feet high. Fourteen specimene were taken from this cliff for 
iesaminatioB, As lar as pessible, the spots from which these were 
taken were evenly spaced frmn the top to the bottom of the cliff. 

The top sample, which is a soft rock, has a typical tufaceous 
nature. The glass shreds of which it is composed have a feathery 
arrangement and a rudimentary pectinate structure. There are a 
few patches of small size, some of which have a spherulitic nature. 
Each sample from a spot successively lower in the outcrop shows 
a higher development of pectinate structure, while the shreds are 
more compactly arranged. At No. 7, which is approximately 120 feet 
from the surface, the pectinate structure has become dominant and 
the feathery character has become almost lost, for the shreds have 
taken up a roughly parallel arrangement and already can be seen 
to bend round the angles of the included crystals, and thus give 
the appearance of flow structure. 

In the samples from still lower levels the pectinate structure 
becomes stronger, and more fully developed. The parallel fibres of 
felspar are longer and more distinct, and occasiouaily the fibres in 
two adjacent glass shreds unite, while the terminations of the shreds 
have a tendency to round off, and thus develop an irregular spherul- 
ite which is still of the transparent or negative type. At the same 
time, especially from specimens near the base, the streaming appear- 
ance of the pectinate representatives of the original glass shreds 
now presents an impression of typical and pronounced flow structure. 
Examination of this series of preparations gives no room for doubt 
that the whole outcrop is a rock of ignimbrite origin, in which the 
pressure of overlying material has developed flow structure in the 
lower portions, while the temperature of the material, after it fell, 
was sufficiently high to allow of development of axiolitic and 
spherulitic structures. (Plate 65, fig. 1.) The lowest rock of all, 
which is now unfortunately hidden by detritus deposited from road- 
making operations, illustrates still other changes that the ignimbrite 
material underwent after its fall. 

One often finds in this lowest rock at Te Toki that there are 
irregular patches of clear, colourless glass, sometimes of considerable 
taze. One ©f these measures 1-2 cm. by 0-4 cm. (Plate 65, fig. 2; 
idate 66, fig. 1.) These patches often have a ramified shape, and 
the branches penetrate far into and among the original glass shreds. 
These patches of colourless glass have irregular and ragged borders. 
Busty matter contained in them sometimes follows the lines of those 
brown glass shreds across which the patch extends. Neap its border 
a few small mierolites may occur similar to those ip the fine dusty 
matter between the glass shreds. It is ijB|MHsible to resist the con- 
clusion that this colourless glass has resulted from the fusion or 
welding in place of original glass shreds of the ignimbrite. In this 
odourless idass Rubbles of gas are not' infrequent. In almost all 
Cases they have a perfect rounded form, though occasionally they 
are dightiiy oval in itoape. This shows clearly that no movement took 
place in ^ cotourless glass after it had Iswtt fotined. The dusty 
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lines are not flow lines in the glass, but are merely inherited structures 
from the ignimbrite. It is interesting to note that, in the colourless 
secondary glass, strings of margarites are sometimes found, and 
occasionally they develop into the curved radiating groups which 
form such a picturesque micro-feature of the Aratiatia rocks. 
Spherulitic structure with the dark brown positive spherulites has 
developed more strongly and regularly in this colourless secondary 
glass than in the glass shredded ignimbrite material; but lithophyses 
are not so common Some, however, were observed with crystals of 
tridymite projecting from their sides. The cause of the fusion of 
patches of the rock cannot be certainly stated. It is, of course, 
probable that the temperature was somewhat uneven at the moment 
of deposition. Ga.seous reactions too probably took place to a con- 
siderable extent, and may have caused local increase of temperature. 

These observations and descriptions are, of course, opposed to 
the .statements of Weinschenk and Clark (1912, p. 333, fig. 235) : 
“ Rock glasses often pre.seut the appearance of decided flow structure. 
In these glasses variou.s coloured bands, mixed with each other in 
multifarious ways, form the principal constituent. In other cases 
they flow round tlie large crystals that have separated out, so that 
it appears that the different parts were not miscible with one another 
even in the liquid condition.” 

Seeing, however, that clear glass has been formed in this 
Motutere rock from ignimbrite material after it fell, the question 
arises as to whether the gla8,sy rocks that contain spherulites have 
also been formed in this manner from incandescent showers. It is, 
of course, probable that a far more glassy structure than that observed 
at Te Toki might be developed. 

The field geology of these acid volcanic rocks in this district is 
of such a uniform nature that it suggests a common method of 
eruption. Each of the separate areas, however, requires detailed 
examination before definite statement can be made. At present it 
can only be said that the structure of the rock of the isolated hill 
Kaimanawa, which is a granular — not a solid obsidian rather suggests 
such an origin. The triehites, too, in this rock are of precisely the 
same nature as those formed in the clear welded glass of Motutere. 
Again, the well-known rock of the Heino Gorge near Rotorua with 
its numerous spherulites enclosed in a somewhat granular glass has 
a structure which in some respects closely resembles that of the 
colourless portion of the rock at Motutere. 


Compaction of Ignimbrite at Te Toki. 

In order that this apparently distinct evidence of compaction 
in the structure of the rock at different levels should be tested, the 
specific gravity of the different samples from top to bottom of the 
deposit at Motutere was determined with the following results. The 
samples Were soaked with water before estimation of the S.G. 
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Specific Gravity. 



Porosity. 

When soaked. 

Calculated 

J .. 

28.6 

IM 

1.67 

2 .. 

25.2 

2.09 

1.83 

3 .. 

23,4 

2.11 

1.87 

4 . . 

22.0 

2.15 

1.93 

5 

20.0 

2.17 

1.97 

. . 

19,8 

2.10 

1.90 

7 .. 

23.1 

2.13 

1.90 

8 .. 

18.4 

2.19 

2.01 

0 .. 

9.2 

2.38 

2.28 

10 

10.7 

2.24 

2.13 

11 


2.30 

2.20 

12 .. 

8.4 

2.39 

2.31 

13 .. 

8.0 

2.40 

2.32 

14 .. 

.3.4 

2.41 

2.37 


This table gives remarkabU* evidence of the compaction of the 
rock as the distance from the surface increases. The two apparent 
exceptions in no way detract from this conclusion. The specimens 
had been collected, without any intention to use them for this 
purpose, and both No. 5 and No. 9 had a considerable portion of 
the weathered surface adhering to them. This external surface 
always has a considerable amount of secondary silica deposited in 
the pores. This, of course, decreases the porosity and increases the 
specific gravity. The actual amount of this effect was estimated 
in a sample from the locality Maraetai 5. In this instance the specific 
gravity of the exterior surface was 2 04 with porosity 7-96, while 
the inner portion had porosity 12 01 and specific gravity 1-83. 

It may perhaps be said that consideration of the above observa- 
tions shows that the temperature of the ignimbrite when it first 
reaches the ground may bo as high as the fusion point of this acid 
glass and may remain at this temperature long enough to allow 
of the formation of positive spherulites. In other portions under 
less pressure negative spherulites may be formed in such numbers 
as to develop a structure that cannot be distinguished from that 
of a typical spherulitic rhyolite. Mr E. T. Seelye, of the Dominion 
Laboratory, was good enough to submit some samples of .several of 
these rocks to a temperature of 1200 deg. C., but microscopic examina- 
tion of these specimens failed to discover any difference in structure, 
even when the treatment was continued for six hours. Many 
spherulitic rhyolites in the Rotorua district have definite lines 
extending through the spherulites. Examination of some of those 
observed suggests that the lines mark the direction of original glass 
shreds. - 

Thfit spherulites may form in the glass of rhyolites as distinct 
from material in the state of fusion was recognised by Barker. 
*' When they ” f spherulites) “ are developed in a glassy or devitri- 
fied matrix the flow lines are seen to pass uninterruptedly through 
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the spherulites, and, indeed, the latter may sometimea be seen to 
have formed anbaeqneutly to breooiation of the rock. In auch a 
case the matrix was a glass rather than a liquid when the spherulites 
crystallised.” (Harker, 1909, p. 275.) 


Exf£bim£ntal Evioxnck in Hboabu to Obtstxlusation 
IN Acm MatbbuiiS. 

Until quite recently there has been little or no information in 
regard to the conditions under which crystallisation might take place 
in an acid magma, and oi the actual temperature required for fusion 
at the probable depth from which such a magma might be derived. 
Keoently experimentH which are of great importance in this con- 
nection have been made by Roy W. Qoranson. (Goranson, 1932, 
p. 227.) These experiments have involved pre8sui*e8 estending to 
1500 bars, and in some cases the temperature reached 1000 degrees 
centigrade. These conditions were in some cases maintained for 160 
hours. Finely ground granite powder was used in most of the 
experiments, but in some instances finely ground granite glass was 
used, which had been previously prepared by fusion of samples 
of the same granite. Various quantities of water were used with 
the granite in the different experiments. 

Goranson found that at 1000 Aeg. C. and 960 bars no glass 
was formed, though with 15 per cent, of water 80 per cent, of the 
rock became glass. Even at 704 deg. .and 960 bars 70 per cent, of 
the material was changed into glass when 4-4 per cent, of water 
was present. In this case the grains that remained nnfused were 
all quartz. In other experiments the quartz grains that remained 
were highly corroded. Even at 600 degrees in 460 hours a small 
amount of glass was formed. On the other hand, granite glass .at 
<600 degrees and 385 bars with 2-6 per cent, of water became a mass 
of birefringent grains. It is particularly interesting to note that 
silica glass treated for 3 hours at 900 degrees and 1000 bars 
crystallised directly to quartz. 

As a result of his experiments, Omranson concluded that a granite 
magma with 1 per cent, of water at a depth of 10 Ml. will b^iu 
to orystallise at 1025 C. When the temperature reaches .700 C. 
85 per cent, of the original matter will have crystallised. If such 
a magma were at a depth of 4 ML crystallisation would tidce place 
while the temperature fell from 1025 to 950 C. About 66 per 
c^t. will then have crystallised, and any further crystallisation 
will be accompanied by an eMillition of water. A su^lar result 
would be effected if the magma at 10 ML contaiited 3 per cent, 
of water, and was cooled to 700 C. Fifty per cent, would then have 
crystallised and ebullition would take place. These results are 
pi^ieularly illuminating in couueetion with the add rooks that arii 
now being considered. Not only would crystals be formed including 
those of quartz j but at the lower temperatures the quartz erystals, 
that mlgM have formed, could be much corroded. In addition to 
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ibia, tbe recddual glass would be iiigbly lobarged with water tfarough- 
ant its mam. li praacmre were reduced, laa wight well he the caw, 
it would seew that the natural WMult would be the ahattecing of 
the highly viaeous magma. This oonditum is of the preeiee nature 
required for the production of an iipiimbrite as here defined. 

Qoranson’s experiments with granite glass show that crystallisa- 
tion may take place in this acid material even at a low temperature, 
though he certainly empl(^yed a pressure far greater than which 
wo^d operate in connection with an ignimhrite, the materials of 
which after eruption would have been subject to pressures of a few 
atmospheres only. 

Here, however, the facts that have been recorded by Penrose 
in regard to the crystallisation that takes place on the internal 
surface of adjacent glass sheets in an annealing oven are of special 
interest. He describes axiolitic and spherulitic crystallisation in 
artificial glass. (Penrose, p. 112, pi. 1.) A further note on p. 426 
is based on a letter from R. L. Prink, a technical engineer who has 
made a special study of the gla.ss industry. He points out that the 
axiolitic structure can be produced at will in the flattening ovens 
by laying dieets of glass one upon the other and submitting them 
to the action of heat for varying intervals of time. The longer the 
time, the more opaque the glas.s will become. This observation of 
physical processes at glass works is clearly of a similw character 
as that supposed in this paper as the cause of the pectinate 
structure, which is so often observed in the earlier stages of the 
crystallisation process, in the series of glass shreds of which ignim- 
brites are mainly made up. This important statement of Penrose 
was overlooked until long after similar oonclnsions had been reached 
from a study of these ignimbrites. Pentrose suggests tfattt the layer 
of air between the glass plates aids in the process of crystellisatiou. 
It is, however, probable that in an ignimbrite derived from a nuee 
ardeute all the gases present would be of magmatic derivation and 
more active than air in virtue of their nature and their origin. 

Possible RociaiiOMS Between SpHBamJmc Rhyolites 
AND loNiwBarras. 

The descriptions and statements that have been given above 
tender it clear that rocks which ordinarily would be classed as 
axiolitic, sphemlitic, and flow rhyolites, as wdl as pitchstones, may 
in some oases at least have an ignimbrite origin. The area over which 
rocks of this nature occur in the North Island of New* Zealand is 
Urge, and their thickness in portions of it at least is surprising. 
Obviously the question arises as to whelber the rocks of some of 
the areba of spheriilitic rhyolite, of r^tively eoarse texture, in 
whirihi no remnant of ignimbrite origin is fvid4|t, have aotualiy been 
fbnned in this way. The sample of iphervdSttU rhyolite from the 
Sfmtry on ^e sohth-west side of Ngongotaha ilnws distinct remnants 
<a£ originid atrwtnre sdhieh suggest an tguimbrite history. (Plate 68, 

Ilf. 1.) 
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The frequent occurrence of spherulitic rhyolite rocks in beds 
which are almost horizontal, without a scoriaceous surface, without 
obsidian selvages, with a columnar structure, and with a relatively 
crumbly nature show at least that such huge masses as that at Horo- 
horo, eight miles in length and from two to six hundred feet in 
thickness, if of lava origin, must have had an extreme fluidity, and 
must have come to complete rest before they solidified. It is extremely 
difficult to conceive that such conditions could have actually occurred. 

Mr E. T. Seelye has kindly submitted some of the New Zealand 
volcanic glasses to various temperatures with the following results. 

Samples of glass or obsidian from the npj)er part of eomendite 
lava flows at Mayor Island, where there is a selvage of obsidian 
sometimes four feet thick on the upper surface and about the same 
thickness on the lower surface. Other samples were from Itotorua 
and from "Waihi. In both of these cases, however, the samples were 
taken from distributed boulders. 

At a temperature of (>00-660 C. after four days the samples 
from Mayor Island became finely vesicular and pi^ed out. The 
Waihi and Rotorua sample.s, however, were not affected. At a 
temperature of 900 degrees for three days the bubbles had escaped 
from the Mayor Island samples, but a strong vesicular structure had 
now developed in the samples from Rotorua and Waihi. The surface 
tension and viscosity apparently even at this temperature had been 
so great as to prevent the gases from escaping. At a temperature 
of 1000 to 1020 C. a very vesicular pumice was developed from 
the Waihi specimen, while the Mayor Island samples simply fused 
and the Rotorua samples were not tested. 

The Mayor Island obsidian thus fuses completely with elimina- 
tion of bubbles at 900 degrees, though it retains bubbles and becomes 
pumiceous at 6(X)-660 degrees. True lavas of this rock have definitely 
flowed, and they have a rough, irregular surface with an obsidian 
coating above and below with a ^dy of regularly crystalline material. 

The obsidians from Waihi and Rotorua retain abundant bubbles 
at 900, and in the former case at 1000 degrees also, in such amount 
as to be regularly pumiceous, and they show no indication at this 
higher temperature of the pronounced flow of the Mayor Island 
obsidian at 900 degrees. 

It would seem, then, that if Horohoro was formed of lava rock 
this huge mass of material must have flowed through its present 
extent, though certainly extremely viscous and very slow moving, 
without its temperature in its upper or lower portions falling below 
1200 degrees at the very lowest. 

Such conditions seem to be beyond the imagination and to 
transcend the possibilities. On the other hand, there are masses of 
rook of ignirabrite origin with dimensions of a similar order. At 
lihraetai 5, for example, as a centre, there are immense masses 
diatinctly of ignimbnte origin: though these have a less complete 
a|iberulitie structure than the Horohoro mass, but at present the 
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latter is not completely known in detail. Similar remarks apply to 
such large but isolated masses of spherulitic rhyolite as that at 
Tumunui, on the Taupo-Rotorua road, and perhaps even at Arotiatia. 

It is clear, however, that much more field work and very much 
more petrographic work is required before any assertion can be 
ventured in regard to the origin of these rocks ; though the facts that 
have been brought forward in this paper appear to the author to 
establish a strong possibility that they may have an ignimbrite 
origin. 


Other Areas op Rhyolitic Rock. 

One is tempted here to make comparisons with the rocks and 
conditions in other areas in which rhyolitic rocks occur. The author, 
however, has little personal knowledge of these. 

Within New Zealand rhyolitic rocks occur over a large area in 
the South Island, with the well-known Mount Somers as a centre*. 
Here, however, the rhyolites are older than the Upper Cretaceous. 
Professor Speight, who has devoted particular attention to this 
region, has remarked on the wide slightly inclined beds of rhyolites 
found there and of the occurrence of pitchstones at the base, of 
a nature that is closely similar to the glassy facies at the base of 
the Motutere outcrop. 

At Brisbane the tuffs have presented difBculties because on the 
one hand of the evidence of high temperature ; and on the other the 
columnar form with a certain flow structure have been thought by 
some to indicate that the formation was an actual rhyolite lava. 
Here, again, the rocks have a wide extension and are nearly 
horizontal. 

Rhyolites have a wide occurrence in the Yellowstone Park of 
the United States of America. The rocks of this area have been 
described at some length by Profes.sor Iddings. (Iddings, 1889.) It 
is evident from a mere inspection of Plates 50, 51, that Iddings 
encountered many rocks that are almost identical in their features 
with those called ignimbrites in this paper. He seems to have 
experienced great difficulty in accounting for their various structures. 

On page 403 he states: “ The colourless glasses free from micro- 
lites are in almost every instance highly pumiceous, so that the glass 
solidified in thin rods or films. ... In some instances it is evident 
from the confusedly twisted and curved arhangement of the glass 
fibres and films that the inflated glass mass settled back upon itself 
or collapsed after the escape of much of the gas. . . . ' Hence, in 
a moving stream of rhyolitic lava, portions which have been inflated 
to pumice may be forced whilst yet plastic into more compact masses 
by movement of the lava, and they may be eaepected to exhibit some 
indication of their former pumiceous condition. ’When we remember 
the former enormous extent of many of the streams of riiyolite in 
this region we may easily imagine the formation of pumice over 
the surface of an intensely heated area of lava thus permitting of 
its subsequent welding." 
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P. 465 ; ** In mimerous caaee a punuceons oharaeter ia entirely 
wanting. 7116 suaas is a compact glass, bat it consists of irrt^rcdarly 
shaped shreds and patches of different ooloor. These twist and curve 
round one another and appear like a perfectly welded mass of strips 
and ribbons and irregular fragments of variously coloured glass. In 
some cases their shape closely resembles that of fragments of pumice 
pressed closely together and welded.” 

Iddinp again deals with this subject in his volume on Igneous 
Bocks. (Iddings, 1909, p. 331.) ” In case the collapse has not been 
complete there may be porous spaces, and if the lava has flowed 
enough to draw out the welded glass the structure appears as in 
fig. 21. In a completely welded pumice that has been long drawn 
out the structure appears as in fig. 22. In this rock spherulitic 
crystallisation has arranged itself along the axes of the welded 
threads — a structure known as axidhtic, already described in con- 
nection with spherulitic crystaliisataon.’’ The rocks seem very 
similar to those in New Zealand, and the explanation as eollapst^d 
pumice is 'quite unsatisfactory. 

The rtiyulites of the Lake District of England appear to present 
some problems similar to those discussed here. J. F. N. Green, for 
instance, says: “ The frequent exposure of a thin bed of bedded ash 
below this rock points to virtual horizontality. . . . These examples 
merely illustrate the general impression of horizontality and w’ide 
uxteesion formed when travershag the lava outcrops. . . . Nothing 
in the Lake District is more noticoable, or at first sight more sur- 
prising, than the great proportion which weather with a brccciated 
structure 'sometimes invisible on a freshly broken surface, but detect- 
able under the microscope by variations in size of the little felspar 
laths and in the colour of the glass. 

” Further for some reason vcsiouhBr structure is very rare 
in Lake Country rhyolites so that the increase of density with 
solidification has full effect. This may account for the fact that 
included fragments nsually rounded or lenticolar are found through- 
out nearly all the rhyolites. They are often drawn out and brat, 
following flow lines, and there is a complete gradation from rhyolites 
with rounded or subangular encktsures, having a disquieting resem- 
blance to a tuff when weathered, to .a well-banded rook.” (Green, 
1919, p. 163.) 

These quotations indicate that very general but perplexing 
problems similar to those met with in the Rotorua-Taupo region are 
encountered in other districts where rhyolite fo<to are found. It 
would seem that some, if not ull, of these dlffleulties would be 
resolved if an ignimbrite origin oo*^ be assigned to them. 

laNiMBRirKS AS BtuuuKo Btonxs. 

It has been stated that igninibrites are almoifi entirely copipoaecl 
of crystals of felspar and quartz en^wdded in k mUltitn^ of shreds 
of glass. Each of these substances is, of course, iwmune from the 
destrnctite effect of weathering within the li^ of « liistoricUl 
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period. There osn be so question as to the lasting qualities of 
a roek formed of these substances when exposed to atmospheric 
conditions. In ordinary tuffs the particles are mmrely pressed 
together or are cemented together by such a substance as carbonate 
of lime. Such a cementing substance is subject to gradual solution, 
and the rook which depends on it for solidity will crumUe. 

The fact that the glass particles of an ignimbrite are welded 
together confers on the aggregate a resisting power immensely 
greater than that of a cemented tuff or sandi^ne. In the field 
evidenee of this resistance is abundantly shown on the exposed out- 
cries ; for there is no disintegration and no flaking on them. Actually, 
the exposed surface has a hard crust due to the deposition of silica 
which b presumed to have been derived with extreme slowness from 
the finest elements of the ignimbrite. 

The resistance to distintegration is well shown by the behaviour 
of the rocks when treated with acid. When boiled in hydrochloric 
and in sulphuric acids each of the five types that have been tested 
has been found to harden to a decided extmt. This is the case after 
repeated boiling in acids and drying of certain samples over a period 
of four years. 

Ignimbrites from Hinuera and Ngutuwera have been used in 
small quantities in buildings at Auckland and Litchfield as much 
as forty years ago, and to-day the stone shows no sign of deteriora- 
tion. This is the ease where the stone is in contact with wet ground, 
as well as fresh water and salt water. Ignimbrites from various 
outcrops have been largely used in railway works for fifty years, 
especially for platform curbings, lining of culverts, and bridge 
approaches, and in no case has any deterioration been observed. 
The stone has considerable porosity andi abaorption in common with 
all relatively soft rocks. In New Zealand climates this eannot be 
regarded as an important matter. It is only in regums where 
extremely sharp frosts immediately succeed heavy rainfall of some 
days’ duration, which completely saturates the stone, that any serious 
effect would result. There are no inhabited localities in New 
2Sealand where such an association of conditions is experienced. 
The columnar jointing causes the stone to break out easily in a quarry, 
and it is so soft that it is readily .squared without undue expenditure. 
It b practically a free stone, and can be worked with equal ease in 
all planes. The great variety of texture and tone will give oppor- 
tunity to develop almost any arehiteeturid effect that is desir^. 

OnassmoanoN ov lamumu'ras. 

The fdlowing classification of ignimbrilb rocks is suggested:— 
IglabshritM.— I^ rodis of wid or porhaps intenaedb 

ate oampbaitiitt wh^ have bsen loamted from amterial that 
has hoen ejeetsfi ftom orifioos in tiio fbnn iff a multitude 
of highlbr hMandescent partidos which wart mainly of a 
minute 
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It has, however, to be borne in mind that in any single deposit 
formed from such material many different types of structure or 
phases may be developed. These differences in structure are thought 
to be due to the pressure of overlying material and to the distance 
from a cooling surface; in other words, to the relative time during 
which a high temperature was maintained. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to name any one structure as characteristic of any one deposit 
of ignimbrite. 

Since structure fails, it has been found advisable to use texture 
as the basis of the main divisions of ignimbrites. Subdivisions or 
phases, however, are based upon structure. Ignimbrites are usually 
thick rock masses with well-developed vertical prismatic jointing. 

A. Pulverulites — Essentially ftne grained rocks. Composed of 
fine dust like shreds of glass surrounding crystal grains of quartz, 
felspar, and some hypersthene, hornblende, or biotite. 

B. Lenticulites. — These rocks contain conspicuous lenses usually 
of dark material often drawn out. These are embedded in a matrix 
of fine glassy .shreds amongst which are some crystals more or less 
rounded in outline. 

0. Lapidites. — Pieces of rock not drawn out or lenticular are 
embedded in fine material which is composed mainly of shreds of 
glass. 

Each of these classes of ignimbrites may have the following 
phases : — 

1 Vitreous. — Ai)art from crystals all the fine matter and lenses 
if present are formed of glass. 

2. Radial. — rrystalli.sation in the form of radial groups has 
developed quite independently of the boundaries of the original 
particles of glass. 

8. Pectinate. — A comb-like development of extremely fine felspar 
needles with their axes at right angles to the margins of glass shreds. 
There is often fine granular matter along the middle line. In the 
more highly developed examples this fine granular matter is found 
to be tridymite. 

4. Plumose phase. — The minute particles are lightly arranged 
and are in no way deformed. Their arrangement suggests downy 
matter. 

A. Pulverulites. — Thirty to as much as four hundred feet thick. 
Examples at Arapuni, Ngutuwera, Toki Point (Lake Taupo), Waihi. 

1. Vitreous phase.— This is usually restricted to a thickness of 
a few feet near the base of the deposit. The incandescent particles 
in most cases were of such a high temperature when deposited that 
they were viscous and the pressure of overlying matter bent them 
round the angles of crystals and thus gave rise to the appearance 
of flow structure. The glass particles weld together, and sometimes 
so completely that the glassy matter becomes continuous. (Plate 88, 
fig. 1.) 
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2. Radial phase. — Felspar fibres develop in radial gToui>s giving 
rise to a spherulitic structure. When this radial structure is 
developed it is restricted in most cases to a relatively small thickness 
of rock above that which has the vitreous phase. At Toki Point, 
Lake Taupo, the radial and vitreous phases occur in association in 
the same specimen. This association is found at low levels only, 
and is soon succeeded by rocks in which the radial phase only is 
found. .(Plate 66, fig. 1; part of plate 64, fig. 2.) 

3. Pectinate phase. — This phase occurs in the greater thickness 
of the deposit at Toki Point, Lake Taupo ; and nearly aU of that 
at Waimiha. It is poorly developed at Arapuni. Wlien well 
developed, this has been called axiolitie structure, but its development 
has formerly been ascribed to wholly different causes. (Plate 64, 
fig. 1; part of plate 64, fig. 2.) 

4. Plumose phase. — This is commonly the nature of the upper 
part of pulverulite rocks wherever they have been examined. This 
phase is usually combined with a rudimentarv pectinate development. 
(Plate 6.3. fig. 2.) 

B. Lenticulitcs. — The lenses of dark rock vary greatly in number 
and size. Good examples are found at Waikino and PutaruDi. 

1. Vitreous phase or wilsonite.— All particles large and small 
consist of glass; but the larger are penetrated throughout by sub- 
parallel gas pores of capillary dimensions. The smaller particles 
often bend round crystals. It apears that this phase constitutes 
the whole deposit of ignimbrite at Waikino. At Putaruru only the 
bottom two feet in the total thickness of forty feet are true wilsonite 
in the strict sense defined above. (Plate 66, fig. 2.) 

2. Radial phase. — This is moderately developed at Putaruru. 
The large lensoid fragments of glass develop in this way far more 
readily than the small ones and tlian the fine grained matter. (Plate 
67, fig. 2.) 

3. Pectinate phase. — This is the main phase at Putaruru. The 
large lensoid fragments of glass develop the structure first ; especially 
on the margin of the capillary pores by wdiich they are traversed. 
(.Plate 67, fig. 1.) 

4. Plumose phase. — ^This has not been seen in this class of 
ignimbrite. 

C. Lapidites.— The structure is dominated by the presence of 
angular fragments of rock of an acid nature. Examples are found 
at Hinuera, Paeroa Range, Mangakino Valley, and Mercmy Bay. 

1. Vitreous phaie. — ^Restricted to the base of these deposits. 
The small particles of glass are not so strongly welded together in 
this type of rook as in the others. (Plate 62, fig. 1.) 

2. Radial phase. — ^This has not been seen in any of the lapidites. 
Apparently the material was at too low a temperature for such 
crystallisation to take place. 
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3. Pectinate phase. — A rudimentary development of this phase 
is found directly above the vitreous phase at Hinuera and in the 
Paeroa Range. It is the dominant phase throughout the valley of 
the Mangakino. 

4. Plumose phase. — Combined with a poorly pectinate phase 
in many localities. (Plate 68, fig. 2.) 


Summary. 

Ignimbrite is used as a name for a tufaoeous rock of acid com- 
position that has been formed from a “ nuee ardentc Katmaieuue ” 
in the nomenclature .suggested by A. Lacroix. This type of rock has 
a wide oeenrrence over 10,000 .square miles in the North Island of 
New Zealand. 

Ignimbrites are distinguished from ordinary luffs by the 
following characteristics : — 

1. They liave a uniform and nonnally fine texture. 

2. There is an absence of bedding. 

3. They show a pronounced prismatic jointing. 

4. The rocks are coherent and have an effective solidity. 

5. In micropreparations the rocks typically show “ flow 
structure.” This ‘‘flow structure” is explained as due 
to the bending of viscous glass shreds round previously 
existing crystals. 

Ignimbrites are distinguished from lavas by the following field 
characters ; — 

1. The deposits have a disposition that is in ordinary instances 
approximately horizontal. 

2. There is an absence of glassy selvages. 

3. A seoriaccons surface is wanting. 

4. Though there is no seoriaceous structure, the speeifio 
gravity is low. 

5. A thin bed of extremely fine glass dost oeeurs below the 
formation in typical localities. 

6. There is an increase in the specific gravity from the top 
to the bottom of each formation of the rock. 

7. There is no indication of mass flow. 
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The following are the evideiiees of the hiph temperature of the 
ignimbrite material when it was deposited : — 

1. Fragments of included charcoal are sometimes found. 

2. The minute particles of glass of which the ignimbrites con- 
sist are welded together more or leas completely. 

4. Occasionally blebs of glass as much as 2 mm. in diameter 
have been foi-med from the welded .shreds. 

.5. There is often a development of crystalline structure after 
the ignimbrite material reached the ground. 

Tite Development oe AxioiiiTK’ and SpriERiTLiTir Struptttres 
IN loNIMBUITE DEPOSITS. 

1. The upper portion of an ignimbrite deposit shows a feathery 
arrangement of glass shreds with incipient “ devitrification.” 

2. There is a gradual increase in the distinetne.ss and dimensions 
of the marginal felspar fibres and the eentral line of granular tri- 
dymih* in tlie original glass shreds. 

8. The feathery structure becomes less pronounced and gives 
place to a linear arrangement of the glass particles. 

4. Distinct axiolitic structures become apparent. 

5. A development of spherulites as well as axiolites becomes 
apparent. 

(). In places at the base of a deposit the glassy ’shreds of various 
colours become fused together. In these blebs of glass there are 
spherical bubbles of gas as wt‘ll as globulites and beaded trichites. 
In such material positive brown spherulites may develo]) in either 
the original glass shreds or in th<' newly formed (miourless gla.ss. 

This complete transition has been found in all of its details at 
Motutere only, but in every place where the structure of an ignimbrite 
has been observed in microscopic jireparations it has showm a gradual 
development of this type throughout its thickness. 

In some aphernlitic rhyolites the dusty lines which traverse the 
spherulites and other structures arc thought to be inherited structures 
from the glass shreds of original ignimbrites. 

It is maintained that deposition from a nu^e ardente provides 
a satisfactory explanation for all of these features of occurrence 
and Mrnctnre. 
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Illustrationb. 

Mioroscopii' preparations of these ip:nimbrite rocks are extrcmelj^ 
transparent and show very little contrast. It is therefore a matter 
of eonsiderable diflfieulty to obtain nej^atives which illustrate the 
described features iii a distinct manner. This difficulty is i^ifreatly 
increased by the extreme fimmess of the details of the structure, 
wliih' some of the main features are on a relatively coarse scale, but 
lun^(‘ an outline which is wanting in sharpness. In attemptiuf? to 
overcome* the difficulties it has been found necessary to use rather 
larjrt'r plates than is usual. 


Kxt'lan.^ttok or IlijUstratioxs. 

1*L\TE 02. Fio. 1. — PaoioM typo of ijrnimhiito from tho Paoron llillN o]o«i» 
to tlio (•^o^^in;/ of the* Kotorua-Taupo road. Lapidito. X t-0. B!(»kon 
{*r\stalK of folMpai (oli^roclimo ) and quait/ and raroly byporntliono ondxnldod 
in irro^^iilar sliiods of ^ilass of most iino(pni) hizo and diwiributod witbont 
any lojunbn arnui^o'inont. Soiiio of Uio rIitoiIh aro vonioular. Pai*tioIe« of 
^j;biHs aio \ory li^jbtls wtddoil toj;otbor. In 8omo of tbe ffluagi abredw mimito 
lU’pdbN of a niuicrul, piv^ninaldy felapnr, can be dialinKuiHbed with their 
lon/^ci axes at j iglit anjjlcs to the margin of the abrod. 


Pi.ATK (12, Ff(}, 2. — Tf,mind)riU' fiom two feet above the baac of the Himiera 
o(‘cnrr(*m‘c. Lapidite. X 120 A few corroded cryatala of quartz and more 
coinnionlv ciystals ol fclsjiai. The largest of theae has aoine amall ineluaions 
of bypcrhtbciu*. One lai^4‘ <'ryslal of hyperathene with small eryatals of 
iriagnctitt* irnduded ui it. SIiumIs of glnaa of varying sizes generally iriegnlarl\ 
arranged, tliongb there js ‘<liglil bending round tin* crystal of hyperstbene 
Portions of the larger glusn shreds are l»rown in eulonr, piobably iu»en\iae 
of mimite gas linbbles wliich an* too small to be seen separately. 


Pr.ATF (i;i, Fio, 1. — Pnhorullte. X 120. From near tbe base ol the 
out<‘rop at \ra])nni. A large crystal of oligoolaae with corroded margin. Tbe 
gieater pait of the pliotogiaph Ciniajata of sbreds of coloiirlesH glass with 
paiallel arrangement; c.f. X.%. Journal of Srinur and TvohnoJofjff, vol. lit, 
p. 109, 10.*12. In this case tbe glass sbreds after falling were sufltcieiitly viseous 
foi preHsnn* to givi* tbein a parallel arraiigetnent and to make them bend 
round tin* angles of tbe crystal, thus presenting an appearance of flow' atrueture. 
The temperature. bowe\er, was not maintained for a siifllcient time or other 
conditions were not favourable for tho development of ineipient erystalHaation 
or aevitrifleation in tbe glass shreds, and they are therefore moderately distinet. 


Pi.ATK Oil, Fio, 2. — Pulverulite. Plumoae phase. X 120. From ten feet below 
the upper surfaei* of the ignimhrite at Te Tokl, near Motutere, on the east 
side of Lake Taupo. Then imiial erystttla of felspar are emMded in extremely 
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irreffulftr of glann i?i whirh a <»:oo(l deal of cryHtalliHatiou or <U*\ itriHoa- 

tion lias taken pla(*c. TJiIh lian obaeurcHl and larj^ely «)bliterated their outlim***. 
Tt can, however, he Keen that they l»a\e no ^airallel arran^eiuent. The preKhuri* 
at this point mo close to tin* nurface of the deposit was not able to utTect their 
form. 


Plate 04, Fig. 1. — Pulvorulite, IVetinate phase. X 120. From Wainiiha, 
Aneklaiul-Welliiigttni lailway line, twenty mileh north of Taunmrunui, ten feet 
from the bawe of the deposit. The usual ervstalK of quart/ and felspai, the 
former of which are much conoded. The shreds originally of glashy material 
ha\e a marked parallel ariangcmeiit showing that they were viscous when 
(hqaisiled and yielded to pressure. The material of the shreds has crystallisi'd, 
though the eryMtalline pai tides are so tine that they are seen iiidistinetl} , 
even with high magnitlcation. It can, however, be discovered that they have a 
maigin of lelspai Hines with their axes iirianged at right angles to the surface 
of the hliriMl, Tliere is a central poition of minute tridymitc tablets. The 
irregular v'ein like structure iw composed of small transparent spherulit<*s. it 
is clear that the devitrification of the shreds ti>ok place aftei they Idl and 
that the vein with its splnuulitcs was also foimed siibsequently to deposition. 


Plate H4, Fig. 2. — Ihilverulite. Radial phase. X 120. From dOU feet 
from tlie nuifacc of the tormation idose iu trig lOOH near Maraidai station, 
Perpe./Ual Forests’ estate. At (»ne side of the photogiaph the parallel ai range 
nient of the oiiginal glass sliieds can be distinctlj seen. Tlic grc‘atci portion 
of the material has been erystallised into inrliKtiiict transparent spheiulites. 
At one place a small deposit of inm oxide has darkened the lock. This loi'k, 
if examined separately, might well he ( ailed a spherulitie and axiolitic ilivolitc 
wdth How Htructure. Its Held (Hruiieiiee and upwaid variation to a topical 
glass shredded roek show cleail} that it is an ignimbrite deposited at siidi 
a high temperature that the piiiallel anaiigemeiit of the shreds, foimaiion of 
axiolitic structure, and of spheiulites could take place after it fell. 


J*LATE Oo, Fig. 1. — Pulveiulit(‘, Radial phase. X 120. Fium near tlic 
baNc of the format ion at Te foki, neai Motuteie, eawt side of Lake Taupo. lii 
thitj rock the outline of the <uiginul glass shreds can be seen with ditticultv. 
Their material has been coiuidetelv eliauged into uxiulitie and spherulitie 
stnietures. In the two hundred tcct of outcrop between this lock and that 
shown ill Plate Oil, Fig. 2, mieroseopic pieparations show a complete and gradual 
transition from the one type to the other. 


Plate 05, Fiu. 2. — Iguimluite from the base of the ouierup at Te Toki 
Point near Motuteie, east side Lake Tau(>o. X 00. The greater part of llu* 
dark imrtiun of this photograph consists of glass shrecls which arc tmi small 
and toil indefinite in their outlines to be diatiuctly seen vvitJi such a low 
magnifloation. A, Lithophyse liordered with a narrow margin of dark brown 
spherulitie material. There arc small crystals of tridymitc T. projecting 
inwards from the margin of the lithopliyse. Brown opaque splierulites are 
seen at 8 and 8. Q. is quarix which is much corroded and in places is invaded 
(With of colourless glass. Oligoclase felspar at F. At B.Ji. there 
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ii!^ a laige area of c‘olouilt*Hh glanM in whit^h ft»lK|>ai and quart* aie €inbeddo<l 
ThiB Uatt a diKtinctly fiayed inaigin, and it i« tiaveihed with \eiy indiHtimt 
duwty linen which in [dace can he diBtinguiahed as tontuiuations of brown glans 
shreds whuh hoidei the tolouiless gluss. Nuineious gas bubbles aie embedded 
ill the eolouiless glass 


1*LATK 00, Fio 1 — A poition of Plate 05 enlaiged 120 diamekns A poition 
of the wide of the lithophxs^ shows the daik spheiuhtit inattei with the 
)>iojt‘ituig tnstals ot tndvniite Ihe sluedn of glass tan now Isf distnutly 
si^en hetwtHU th^ lithoph^st and the loloiiiless glass bleb The inegulai boidei 
of th( (oloiuless glass has iiecome distinct It is seen to be liavtised with 
peihtic ciiuks rilhd it contaius a laige numlHii of bubbles ol gus 


Plaie 00, Fici 2 — Wilsoiute from the base of the loimatioii at Putaiuiu 
X 120 Jhc gicatci pait ot (lu photogiaph shows sliieds of glass of an 
indefinite shai»e and with an ludelinite arrangement and g(iKiall\ of a pale 
blown tint One ol the laigu fiagtneiits of glass txUmds diagoiuilh aeios'^ 
the photograph and ends iriegulaily among the smallei glass} fiaginents It 
IS tiaveised by a laige niimbei uf tapiUai^ poles In hand Hpedintiis sinh 
glass fiagnients me black and ha\e a Mtieous lustie 'Ibe leuiaiiidtj of tin 
ro(k IS <»f a pule pink (oloui because ol the piesenie ot dispel sed nun oie 
111 it Cnstals ol felspui and quait/ aie iclutivel} laie in this lock It is 
thought to be evident thai thi^ large fragment was in a visions stale when 
the mateiial was dcpcisited and that it owes its linear foim in pait at least 
to piesfiuie of the mateiial that was deposited on the top ot it 

Plail 07 Fig 1 — Wilsonite, Putaiuin tiom the ^auie locality us the 
above, but fiorii a point 25 teel above the base X 1*20 In this speciinen the 
diHseiii mated glass shreds aie devitiified They have become changed into the 
usual felspar needles toiming a comb’hke stiuctuie at light angles to the 
maigln of each shred, while the median line coiiBists of a fine gianulai sub 
stance whuh is piolmhl> tiiclMiute The dcvitnficatum heie as elsewheie is 
thought to bi» pnmaiy and to Imve occlined at the time of Uie deposit of 
the igninihiiti It destiuys the outline ot the glass sIuchIh, and the stiuetuie 
becomes so lughl) indefinite that it has become almost inipoesible to give an 
adequate idea of its natiiie in a fihotogiaph, esfiecially as theie is no paiallel 
ariangement of glass fibies m this instance A laige inclusion of glass extends 
aciosft the centie ol the pliotogiaph cKvinpaiable with that ui the pievious 
photograph, and capillary pores can «till he distinguished in it, but its stiuctuie 
IS now vvholl} axjohtic with folspai fibres every wlrcie, their axes at right 
angles to the line of the poics At timeSt or even geneiall}, tire felspai fibres 
extend o\ei cousideiable distances and cross the capillary pores, which are so 
fine that they do not attain the thickness of the Hection. The rock still has 
a pink tint due to finely clisseminated iron tixide, while the inclusion is black, 
hut is now laigel} wanting m the vitieoua lustre. 

Plate 67, Fig 2 — Wilsonite flora Futaiuru ten feet from tlic base of the 
deposit. X 120 Here the original glass shreds have a parallel arrangement, 
hut are quite devitiified — to such an extent, indeed, as to give an axioUtic 
appearance to the whole rock The greater part of the photograph show# a 
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mjctiow through a bla(?k inclusion now mainly changed into a spherulitic struc- 
ture. The margin of a large HjiheruliU* can he seen cJttciHliag across a consider- 
ftblc width of the field. This structure Hoinewhat obscures the original capillary 
development of the ineluHion, though tliiw can still l»c seen in the rather 
indefinite lines which extend across the imperfectly formed spherulite. Other 
parts of the inclusion have their structure to a great extent obscured by 
wpherulitic and axiolitic development, 'the sphcrulites can actually be seen 
more ilistinctly in hand specimens than in mieroseopic jireparationH. 

l*LATK tlH, Fio. 1. — JSpherulitic rhyolite from rtwid cutting on Alouiit 
Ngoiigotaha, Rotorua, on the road to the summit at an elevation of 700 feet. 
X 120. Thi‘ radial structure in the large spherulties in this section is crossed by 
luiiiierous narrow and discontinmais bands. These are of an indefinite nature, 
and it is thought that they are the reuniants of an original igniiiibriU? structure. 
If this is the case, the igniinbritc material was clearly of such a high tempera- 
ture when deposited that a complete spliertilitic structure developed subseipiently, 
and now these indefinite linos alone reveal the tniginal igiiimhritc structure. 

Plate ti8, Fio. 2. — Lapidite from ttic junction of the Waikato ami Manga- 
kiiio Rivers. X 120, llie ignimlirile material haa a plumose structure, thougli 
but little of it is visible In this photograph. The greater part of the photograph 
is a portion of a typical soft inclusion which is cliaructeristic of lapidites 
over a wide area. Apparently this inclnsion liad cooled to such an extent 
before it reach(Hl the ground that a cru.st had formed round it. It was tlicreforc 
not compressed, and gaseous mutter was unable to escape from it. Its internal 
structure is therefore soft and loose and is altogether wanting in that compact 
structure found iu the black inclusions that have been illustrated i)i pn*vions 
plates. Ill this case crystallisation took place in radial aggregates arranged 
on the inside cif the hard marginal erusi of the inclusion. 'J’he interior of the 
inclusion consists of l(M>sely arraugiai spherulltes which an‘ composed ot 
felspar fibres with which many tablets of iridymiU* are associated. 

Plate Oil, Fm. 1. — Outcrop of pink wilsonite near Putaruru. The clitf is 
thiriy-ftve feet high. Fki. 2, — Quarry face of pulveriilite at Nguiuwera. The 
face of the ro(<k is twenty feet high. Fio, 3.*— Outcrop of lapidite at Hiiiuera. 
The ellflf of lapidite is fifty feet high. The scale is given by a figure siaudiiig 
near the centre of the photograph. 

Plate 70, Fio. 1, — Gorge of the Waikato River at Ma ra eta i 5. 'J'he dill 
fane on the opposite side of the river is four hundrefl feet high, and is formed 
of a single deposit of iguimbrito. Fiu. 2. — ibirt of the lower portion of the cliff 
in Fig, 1. 
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THE 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND 


ANNUAL MBETINO, 16th MAY, 1934. 

MINUTES. 

Thk annual meeting of the Uonnci! of the Royal Society of New 
Zealand was held on \Vedne.sday, 16th May, 1934, in the Council 
Room, Victoria University College, Wellinpfton- Professor R. 
Speight, President, occupied the chair. 

Prfxmi . — Representing the (lovermuent: Mr B. C. Aston. Mr 
M. A. Eliott, Dr E. Marsden, Mr \V. R. B. Oliver; representing the 
Auckland Institute: Mr A. T. Pyeroft, Professor H. W. Segar; 
representing the Wellington Philosophical Society: Dr E. Kidson, 
Professor H. B. Kirk; representing the Philosophical Institute of 
Canterbury: Dr C. C. Parr, Professor R. Speight; representing the 
Otago Institute: Dr P. J. Turner; representing the Hawke’s Bay 
Philosophical Institute: Mr (3. V. Hudson; co-opted member: Dr P. 
Marshall. 

Apologies . — Apologies for absence were received from Professor 
James Park (Otago) and from Professor T. IT. Easterfield (Nelson). 
Professor Park Avrote stating that there was serious illness in his 
family, and Professor Easterheld wrote that he was suffering from 
influenza. 

Honorary Patron.- -A message written for the occasion of tlie 
inauguration (»f the Royal Society of New Zealand by His Excellency 
the (lovernor-General. who regretted his inability to be present at 
the meeting, was read by the President. On the motion of Dr Parr, 
seconded by Professor Segar, it was resolved that His Excellency 
be thanked for his inspiring message. On the motion of Dr Marshall, 
seconded by Dr Marsden, it was resolved that the message be printed 
in the Transactions. It was further moved by Dr Farr, seconded 
by Professor Segar, and carried, that the message be read at the 
Bommencement of the conversazione to be held that evening. 

Tribute to Deceased Members ---The President referred to the 
deaths of several members who had passed away during the past 
fear, namely, Mr Q. M. Thomson, Professor D, M. Y. Sommerville, 
Sir Thomas Sidey, Mr Henry Hill, Sir Arthur Dudley Dobson, 
Mr J. P, Maxwell, Mr A. Dillon Bell, Sir Edward Mitchelson, 
Mr H. H. Matthews, Mr J. J. Bishop, Mr George Gray, and a past 
member of the Wellington Philosophical Society, Dr J. Mackintosh 
Bell. Also to the following honorary members ; Professor W. Morris 
Davis and Professor J. W. Gregory. He asked the members of the 
Council to stand in respect to their memory. 

cc 
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Proceedings. 


The Late Mr 0. M. Thomson. — On the motion of Professor Kirk, 
seconded by Dr Parr, the following resolution was carried in silence : 

“ That the Royal Society of New’ Zealand place on record 
its sense of the great loss that has befallen this land through 
the death of Mr O. M. Thomson, who was, through a long life, 
an able, enthusiastic, and devoted worker in the field of 
science, an earnest and untiring public citizen, a courteous 
and upright gentleman, and that with the members of his 
family it express heartfelt sjunpathy.” 

The Late Professor /). M. Y. Sommerville, — On the motion of 
Dr Marsdeu, seconded by Dr Eidson, the following resolution was 
carried in silence: — 

“ That the Council of the Royal Society of New’ Zealand 
places on record its deep sense of the loss incurred through 
the death of the late Professor D. M. Y. Soramerville. and 
desires to record its appreciation of the distinguished position 
he attained by his researches in Mathematics, his influence 
as a Professor at Victoria University College, his unselfish 
and efficient service to the Institute as Librarian and Editor, 
and the example of his high moral character and modest dis- 
position. I therefore move that an obituary notice be recorded 
in the Proceedings of the Transactions, and that the resolution, 
with the Council’s condolences, be transmitted to Mrs Sommer- 
vUle.” 

Notices of Motion were then taken, and were dealt with later 
in the meeting. 

Hector Award. — A statement was received from Dr Evans, 
convener of the Hector Award Committee, pointing out that the 
Committee was not yet in a position to give its recommendation. He 
referred to the death of Professor Sommerville, a member of the 
Award Committee, and .stated that the vacancy thus caused had been 
filled by the appointment of Professor Carslaw, of Sydney. Dr Parr 
also outlined the action taken by the Committee. On the motion 
of Dr Marshall, seconded by Dr Parr, it was resolved that the 
Standing Committee be authorised to act when the Hector Award 
Committee’s recommendation is received. 

Amount of Hector Award. — On the motion of Mr Eliott, 
seconded by Mr Aston, it was resolved that the amount of the Hector 
Award for 1934 be £60. 

Hamilton Award. — Dr Marshall moved the adoption of the 
Hamilton Award Committee's report, which is as follows: — 

“After careful consideration, we have decided to recom- 
mend that the Hamilton Prfee be awarded to Mr L. C. King, 
M.Sc. Both of those who sent in papers have done a con- 
siderable amount of original woih, and it happens that both 
have devoted themselves mainly to the study of palaeontology 
of looal developments of tertiary rocks. Both have also done 
geological work in other fields. We consider that in such work 
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Mr King has shown more originality and he has travelled 
long distances and has thus made his observations of great 
comparative value. His papers are written in an attractive 
style. 

(Signed) P. Marshall. Chairman.” 

14th May, 1934. 

This was seconded by Mr Hudson and carried unanimously. 

Amount of Hamilton Award. — On the motion of Mr Eliott, 
seconded by Mr Pyeroft. it was resolved that the amount of tiie 
Hamilton Pri7,e be £5. 

Honorary Members. — The election of four honorary members 
was held, and resulted in the election of Mr B. C. Andrews, Dr P. 
Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), Professor A. H. Compton, Professor J. B. 
Gatenby. 

Declaration of Vacancies in Honorary Members’ List. — The 
death of Professor W. Morris Davis was announced. 

Declaration of Vacancies in Fellowship. — ^Two vacancies, caused 
by the death of Mr O. M. Thomson and of Professor D. M. Y. 
Sommerville, were declared. 

Number of Fellows to b< Fleeted in 1935. — On the motion of 
Dr Marsdeu, seconded by Pntfessor Segar. it was resolved that two 
Fellow's be elected in 1935 

Title of Fellows. — On the motion of Dr Parr, seconded by 
Mr Pyeroft, it was resolved that in future the title of Fellow's be 
F.R.S.N.Z. 

On the motion of Dr Marsden, seconded by Professor Segar, it 
was resolved that all present Fellows of the New Zealand Institute 
be deemed Fellows of the Royal Society of New Zealand. 

Member Bodies’ Reports and Balance Sheets. — The following 
reports and balance sheets were laid on the table ; — 

Auckland Institute, for the year ending Slst March, 1933 

Otago Institute, for the year ending Slst October, 1933. 

Wellington Philosophical Society, for the year ending 30th 
September, 1933. 

Philosophical Institute of ('anterbury, for the year ending 
Slst October, 1933. 

Ndson Philosophical Society, for the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber, 1933. 

Ha'Whe’s Bay Philosophical Institute, for the year ending 31st 
0 December, 1938. 

Professor Segar mentioned that he had a proof copy of the 
1984 Report of the Auckland Institute. 

The r^rts were received and vere referred to the Hou. 

Treasurer for report. 
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Hawke’s Bay Philosophical Institute . — It was reported that at 
the last meetinp of the Standing Committee a telegram had been 
received from the Hawke’s Bay Philosophical Institute asking per- 
mission to change its title to the Royal Society of New Zealand 
(Hawke’s Bay branch), and to make use of the Society’s badge. 
The Standing Committee had given the desired permission in regard 
to the change of title, and had informed the Hawke’s Bay Institute 
that there was no obnection to its using the Society’s badge provided 
the words “ Hawke’s Bay Branch ” were printed with the badge. 

On the motion of Mr Hudson, seconded by Mr Oliver, it was 
resolved that the action of the Standing Committee be confirmed. 

On the motion of Dr Kidson. .seconded by Mr Eliott, it was 
resolved: “ That the actual procedure in regard to the change of 
title of member bodies be referred to the Regulations Committee.” 


Report of the SiA^niNtt Committee von the Yeah emhni. 3 1 hi March, 

Meetinffs. — Duriuf' the year meetiiijCH of the Standing Committee weie 
held, also a sjwcial meeting ealUnl to consider the Sidey Summer-time Award, 
the following being the record of attendanee: — Mr B. ('. Aston. Wellington, t); 
Professor T. H. Easterlield, NeNon, 2; Mr M. A. Kliott, Jhihtierston North, 2; 
Dr C. C. Farr, Christchurch, 3; Mr G. V. Hudson, Wellington. B; Dr E. Kidson, 
Wellington, B; Professor H. B. Kirk, Wellington, B; Dr E. Maradcn, Wellington, 
3; Dr P. Marshall, Wellington, B; Mr W. R. B. Oliver, Wellington, B; Mr A. T. 
Pyeroft, Auckland, 2; Professor H. W. Segar, Auckland, 3; Professor R. Speight, 
Christchurch, 3; Dr F. J. Turner. Dunedin, 2. 

Title , — On the 25th May, IU,33, advice was received from flis Excellency 
the Govemor-Ooneral that His Majesty the King had approved of the Institute’s 
title being changed to the Royal S(M*iety of New Zealand. 

At first it was considered that this would necessitate merely an amending 
olause in the old Act, hut the Crown Law Office intimated that an amending 
clause was impracticable, and that the time was opportune for the drafting 
of a new Act giving authority for the change of title and consolidating the 
old Act and amendments. The new Act, as drawn up, contains no new suh- 
atantive provisions, the only alterations being of a machinery nature. Before 
it reached Parliament, a copy of the Bill was submitted to each member of 
the Council for lus consideration, and all suggestions regarding it were care- 
fully considered, and in some cases were adopt^. 

The Act was passed during the latter part of the last session of Parliament, 
and became effective on the 6th December, 1983. 

To announce the change of title, a brief history of the New Zealand 
Institute from the time of its inception to the present was written up, and 
was issued to the press throughout New Zealand. 

Regulations . — A sub-committee was set up to revise the regulations and to 
undertake any necessary action in connection with the change of title. 

As this change necessitates an alteration in the wording on the various 
medals, it was considered advisable to add Professor Shelley's name to the sub- 
committee, and this was done at the last meeting of the Standing Committee 
on the 10th April, 1934. 

At tliat same meeting the Standing Committee referred to the annual 
meeting the following proposed regulation which had been drafted by the Crown 
Law Drafting Office: — 

“A member of the Council or any Committee shall not vote or take 
part in the discussion of any matter before the Council or Committee in 
which he has directly or indirectly any pecuniary interest.” 

The Wellington Philosophical Society forwarded the following resolutions, 
•wliich were referretl to the annual meeting by the sub-committee 

( 1 ) " The number of Government appointees be reduced from four to two. 
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(2) ‘‘Any endowment money up to the amount at present received by 
the Institute from the Government for general expenses be definitely 
set apart for the publication of reports of scientific work as done 
at present through the Transactions.*’ 

Annml Meeting, 19Si . — At a meeting of the Standing Coinmitte<' held on 
the 10th April, 1984, a letter was recei\ecl from the Secretary of the Wellington 
Philosophical Society as follows:— 

. . The Council of the Wellington Philo8o^)hical Society is desiroua 
of marking the occasion of the liist annual meeting of the Council of the 
Hoyal Society of New Zealand in some special way. It is suggested that 
this meeting extend over two days, and that the Wellington Philosophical 
Society act as host to the Council during such period as the Council is 
not engaged on the official business of the Royal Society. The proposals 
include the holding of a coiiveisazione on the evening of the first day, 
a morning or afternoon session devoted to addresses and discussions of 
scientific interest, and perhaps visits to certain places in the immediate 
vicinity of Wellington. . . 

Mr Callaghan attended the meeting and gave a more detailed account of 
what was proposed. It was suggested that possibly His Excellency the Governor- 
General might attend and delivei the inaugural address. 

A sub-^mmittee was ast up to meet the representatives of the Wellington 
Philosophical Society, when the Prebideiit’s sanction to the proposals had been 
received. 'J’lte subcommittee Mubsequeutly met, and it was intimated that 
His Excellency the Governor-General regretted his inability to attend the 
meetingH owing to prior engagements in the Auckland district. It was decided 
that the business meeting should be held on the first day, the presidential address 
be given at the evening meeting, and other matters were left in the hands of 
the Couneil of the Wellington Philosophical Society. The Chairman expressed 
the appreeiation of the Standing Committee at the action of the Wellington 
PliiloHuphical Society, and thanked the Couneil for its kind invitation. 

Council . — On the 25th August, the Institute sufifered a very severe loss 
in the death of Mr G. M. Thomson. Mr Thomson had been a member of the 
Board of Governors since 1908, and his keen interest in the Institute and his 
valuable work as a member of the Board are an irreparable loss to the Society. 
To fill the vacancy thus occasioned, the Otago Institute elected Dr F. J. Turner, 
Lecturer in Geology at the University of Otago. 

At the special meeting of the Board hold on the 7th December, the President, 
Professor Speight, welcomed Dr Turner to the Board. 

Mr Heni'p HiU . — News of the death of Mr Henry Hill, who was for some 
years a member of the Board of Governors, w^aa also received with regret, and 
at a meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 23rd August the following 
resolution was passed: “That the Institute place on record its deep appreciation 
of the services rendered to the Institute and to science by the late Mr Henry Hill 
and its sense of the loss sustained by bis death.” 

Finmcte . — ^The inadequacy of the annual grant of £600 has been commented 
U|M)n on several occasions, and has been reflected during the year in the inability 
to publish certain papers of unusual length which were submitted by the authors 
for publictitioii In the Transact ions. The necessity for keeping dow^n the cost 
of each part of the volume has prohibited the Standing Committee from even 
consideriiig these papers, despite the fact that their inclusion might have 
enhanced the value of the Transactions. 

An amount of £02, w^hich had accumulated from unused or refunded research 
gran^ l^lances, wag transferred by special sanction of Parliament to 
Publications Fund, and is being used to cover the cost of publishing the results 
of researches undertuken with the aid of a grant. 

The, Finance Committee has met prior to meetings of the Publications 
Committee, and has stipulated what amount shall be spent on the varioirs parts. 

The remaining three parts of Volume (13 were published, 
and Part I of Volume 64 is in the j>ress. A good deal of delay occurred in 
the printing of the final parts of ^^olume 63, and much of this could have been 
avoided if certain authors had realised the necessity of promptitude in return- 
ing corrected proofs to the Hon. Editor. Those members who had ordered bound 
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copies of the volume iu preference to the quarterly parts were justified in 
complaining of the delay in the receipt of tlieir copies, but it is exfwoted that 
there will no further cause foi compiaint in this direction. 

Parts 1, 2, and 3 of Volume 63 were laid on the tables of the Houses of 
Parliament on the 13th October, 1033, and Part 4 will be presented as soon 
as the Houses resume, 

Hon. Editor . — It was ^uth the greatest regret that it was learned on the 
1st February, 1934, of the death of Professor H. M. Y. Sommerville, who had 
been Honorary Editor of the TransaHionB since the liegiiining of 1020. 

Although Professoi Sommerville had been in indifferent health, and on 
that account a few months previously had resigned the Honorary Editorship, 
his death came with tragic Mudclenness, as it was only the day previowsli^ that 
he had been in the Secretary’s office discussing matters relevant to the Library 
and to the proposed supplementary edition of the Reference* List of Scientific 
Periodicals. 

In view of Professor Somnieiville’s resignation as Honorary Editor, at 
the special meeting held on the 7th December, Dr P. Marshall was appointed 
to the office, with Di F. J. Tin net, of Dunedin, as Associate Editor. 

Reference List of Soieniifio Periodioale . — It is generally recognised that the 
Reference List edited by Mr Archey and published by the New Zealand Institute 
in 1927 is a most useful publication, but there is urgent need that it should 
be brotmht up to date. The Heeretary has taken the preliminarv steps for the 
compilation of a new^ edition, and it is hoped that the w’^ork will be completed 
during the coming year. 

Indew Trans. A\Z. Imt , — A decennial index to the Transactions is long 
overdue, as the last one published wag for volumes 4L51. At a meeting of the 
Standing Committee held on the 7th December, the Vice-president reporteil that 
with the assistance of Alajor R. A. Wilson, steps had been taken for the 
preparation of an index of volumes 62-68. The 8ociety is deeply indebted to 
Major Wilson for once again assisting in this direction. The index will be 
carefully scrutinised and checked Wfore its publication. 

During the year no iH^mplete sets of the Transactions were disclosed 
of, but, nevertheless, by the sale of odd vdlumes and bulletins and indexes the 
sum of £23 Os lOd has been added to the Endowment Fund. 

Ewchange Lisf*— -On the reeomiuetidaiion of the Library Committee, the 
following were added to the Excliange List: — 

University of Western Australia. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. 

University of North Carolina. 

La Plata Museum, Argentina. 

University of Tartu, Dor pat. 

Budapest University Botanical Gardens. 

Lihrw'if.-^n the recommendation of the Library Committee it woe decided 
to proceed with binding as far as the athemnt in the Library Fund permitted, 
consequently certain sets have been prepared for binding. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the binder has been unable to procure the eame buekram as he hi4 
previously used, and the ordering of new supplies has occasioned oonsytrahk 
delay. 

A partial set of the Transactions was donated by Mr B. F, Blair, and 
Mr Aston has kindly presented certain volumes of the old reports of the 
Agricultural Department. The thanks of the Society are accorded to these 
gentlemen for their action. 

The Library is being used extensively by the staff and advanced students 
of Victoria University (Allege, and is much appreeiated by tlmm. The Library 
greatly misses the willing service and advice of its Honorary Librarian, the 
late X^rofessor SommeiTille. < 

It was intimated through the press that a representative of the Oarnegie 
Corporati<m of New York intended making a survey of the public and other 
libraries in New Zealand. The Carnegie Corporation was written to and asked 
that its representative should include the Society's Library in his survj^, and 
some <»f the most pressing needs of the Library were pointed out. 
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Member Boefww.— ‘The following report* and balance sheetB have been 
reeeivad t — 

Auckland Institute, for the year ending 31et March, 1933. 

Otago Institute, for the year ending 31st October, 1933. 

Wellington Philosophical Society for the year ending 30th September, 1983* 

Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, for the year ending SUt October, 1933. 

Nekon Philosophical Sooiety, for the year ending 30th September, 1933. 

Hawke’s Bay Philosophical Institute for the year ending 31st December, 1933. 

FeUow9htp,'-^n the 3rd August, 1033, Dr H. G. Denham was gazetted 
a Fellow of the New Zealand Institute. 

At the last annual meeting the lutniber of Fellows had reached forty, the 
limit laid down in the Regulations, consequently there will be no election at 
the 1934 meeting. At that meeting, however, It will be necessary to declare 
two vacancies owing to tho death of Mr G. M. Thomson and of Professor D. M. Y. 
Sommerville. 

Honomrp Membera . — Four vacancies in the list of honorary members were 
declared at the last annual meeting. For these vacancies eleven nominations 
have been received from the member bodies for election at the annual meeting. 

Hector Aicard, — Last year two awaids for the Hector Medal and Prize 
were made. At a meeting of the Wellington Philosophical Society on the 23rd 
August, the President. Professor Speight, presented the Hector Medal and Prize 
to Dr .T. Marwick, while at a function in the Otago Institute the Chancellor 
of the University of Otago presented Dr W. N. Benson with a similar medal 
and prize. 

At the Inst meeting of the Standing Committee it was decided to ask 
Dr Carslaw, of Sydney University, to act on the Hector Award Committee for 
1934 in place of the late Professor Sommerville. Dr Carslaw has signified that 
he will pleased to act on this committee. 

A recommendation: '’That the various award committees, in making their 
i-eports, should set out briefly the grounds on which their recommendation is 
made” was received from the Wellington Philosophical Society and adopted 
at a meeting of the Standing Committee on the 33rd August. 

f. JT. Sidey 8umm0r4ime Award, — A few days after the last annual meeting 
news was received with great regret of the death of Sir Thomas Sidey, founder 
of the Summer-time award. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 23rd August several 
letters of protest in regard to the Sidey Summer-time award made at the last 
annual meeting were received and subsequently were circulated to members of 
the Council for consideration. 

As the outcome of later development h, a s^ial meeting of the Board was 
called on the 7th December to receive a unanimous report from the Summer- 
time Award Committee. That report recommended that a special prize be 
given to Mr Hudson and the first Summer-time award be given to Lord Ruther- 
ford, in view of the fact that Lady Sidey had given an assurance that she would 
provide two prizes, and that Mr G. V. Hudson would relinquish hia claim to 
tha award made at last annual meeting. After some discussion, it was resolved : 

(1) That a special Sidey Medal and prize of £100 he awarded to Mr 
Hudson in recognition of his pioneer work in daylight saving. 

{2) That the first Sidey Summer-time Medal and prize he awarded to 
Lord Rutherford. 

Subseouently a cheque for £200 was received from Lady Sidey, and Lord 
Etttherlordaiffflifled his pleasure in accepting the first Sidey Summer-time award. 

The Institute expressed its heartiest appreciation of Lady Sidey’s action 
in providlnii; a nfemi {frize as well as the amount of the first award. 

0mi9r last annual meeting tha report presented by the Carter 

(Riserfatory Committee was referred back to tile Standing Committee with 
authority, If it were bonsidered advisable, to contliiue nefotiatloiAi with the City 
Council for the nurohaie of the City telescope or some other, and to take such 
steps as it may think desiraUe to establish a Cairter Observatory on lines such 
as those indicated in the renort of the Committee. 
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At a well-attended meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 23rd 
August a lengthy discuesion on the proposals submitted in the report took place 
At that meeting also a deputation from the Astronomical Section of the Wei 
lington Philosophical Society urged the carrying out of the proposals. Many 
arguments for and against the proposals wore brought forward, and opinions 
1 ‘egarding the proposed site were far from unanimous. 

Finally it was resolved : That the Standing Committee take immediate 
steps to ascertain whether the words of the Carter Will, ‘ in or near Wellington, 
may be altered to allow of the erection of the observatory outside these limits, 
and the method and cost of making the Will effective in that direction.’^' 

A legal opinion ims been received, and will be submitted to tiie annual 
meeting. 

Hutton Grants , — Four applications for grants from the Hutton Fund were 
considered at a meeting of the Standing Committee on the 10th April, 1034. 
Mr L. C. King applied tor £23 for geological research in the Marlborough district. 
Messrs R, A. Falla and A. W. B. Powell applied for £60 for research on the 
moiluscau and bird fauna of the Sub-Antarctic Islands of New Zealand. T)r C. C, 
Caldenius, of Stockholm, applied tor a grant to assist in the investigation oi 
varves in New Zealand. Mr W. K. B. Oliver applied for £75-£90 to assist him 
in publishing a Monograph on the Genus Co^prosma, 

The Standing Committee recommended to the annual meeting that Mr King 
be granted £26; Messrs Falla and Powell, £40; Mr Oliver, £60. 

It was further recommended that at the 1935 annual meeting, Dr Marshall, 
whose application was too late for consideration by the 1934 meeting, be granted 
£25 for apparatus for measuring microscopic crystals. 

Permanent Recorda , — The work of establishing a permanent record of those 
who have been prominent members at some period during the sixty-seven years 
of the Institute's existence is progressing, and with the co-operation of the 
Dominion Museum it is Imped to procure as many photographs of these as is 
possible. 

Earthqiuike-p^roof Building Conatruotion , — At a meeting of the Standing 
Committee held on the 23rd August, the President, Professor Speight, stated that 
he considered the Institute should take a lead in urging upon the Government 
the necessity of introducing legislation to revise the building regulations with 
a view to minimising earthquake and ffie risk. A sub-committee consisting of 
Dr Kidson (cojivenor), Dr r. Marshall, Dr M. A. F. Barnett, and Mr F. \V. 
Furkert was set up to bring the matter before the Government. 

Subsequently a deputation headed by the President, Professor Speight, and 
comprising members of the Institute, civil engineers, architects, and builders and 
contractors, waited upon the Prime Minister and urged that the Building Con- 
struction Bill should be proceeded with. Mr Forbes gave an assurance that the 
Bill would be placed before Parliament. 

liater, however, it was learned that instead of proceeding with the Bill, 
Cabinet decided to pnxjeed along the lines of existing legislation which 
empowers the Government to draft model by-laws, etc., which will become part 
of the by-laws gf all municipal authorities concerned. Dr Kidson has repoited 
that, on learning of this, Professor Speight WTote to the Prime Minister expressing 
the concern of the New Zealand Institute at this, and pointing out that it 
was because of the inadequacy of the suggested measures and the existing 
machinery that the deputation ha<l waited on him on the 5th October. The 
Prime Minister replied on the 12th December that he appreciated the anxiety 
that there should be a minimum standard of structural strength in connection 
with buildings in areas liable to earthquake, but that after careful consideration 
it had been decided to proceed along the above lines, He wrote: , You 

will appreciate that these proposals are a definite step in the direction of more 
adequate protection against earthquake, and it is regretted that the more 
complete and involvetl arrangements contemplated by the Building Construction 
Bill cannot at present be given effect to owing to considerable opposition brougnt 
forward.” § 

The Committee is considering what action might be taken to induce the 
Government to reverse its decision, and it is anticipated that definite proposals 
will i)c brought before the annual meeting for consideration. 
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Wild Life Control — August the New Zealand Forestry League wrote 
asking the Institute to support it in a request to the Commissioner of State 
Forests to set up a Koval Commission to inquire into the destruction of forests 
by plant'oating animals. The Native Bird Protection Society wrote on the 
same subject, but expressed the view that there was no need to incur expense 
in the setting up of a Commission, as there was abundant evidence of the 
destruction caused by these animals. It considered that the only remedy was 
extermination, but in the event of a Royal Commission being set up, the whole 
question of wild life control should l>e the subject considered, and that the 
Commission should consist of five, not three experts ns suggested by the Forestry 
League. 

The Standing Committee considered these letters, and approved of the 
suggestion that a Royal Commission should* be set up in order that the whole 
subject of wild life control should be investigated. 

The Nelson Philosophical Society has also asked the Council of the Royal 
Sot»iety of New Zealand to consider the advisability of making strong recom- 
mendations to the Government to the effect: — 

(1) That the menace to our native forests from reckless burning, and 
to a much greater extent from the destruction caused bv deer and 
other animals, is much more serious than is as yet realised by the 
general public. 

(2) That the results of the wholesale destruction of our forests now 
taking place will, if it is allow'ed to continue, constitute a national 
calamity of the first magnitude at no distant date. The choking up 
of our river-beds and the ruination of our plains as the result of 
the denudation of our mountains is already raising serious problems 
ill the Nelson and other districts. 

(3) That much more drastic steps should be taken to deal with this 
menace than have been adopted up to the present, 

(4) That no native forests should be allowed to be destroyed until experts 
have examined the ground and have certified that the land is suitable 
for agricultural, pastoral, mining, or similar purposes, and that it 
is not contrary to the national interest for the forest to be cleared. 

(5) That large areas of Provincial State Forests could, and should now, 
be declared permanent State forests. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held on the 10th April the matter 
was referred to the annual meeting for consideration. 

Kenmdec and Auckland lalanda . — Advice was received on the fith April 
from the Lands and Survey Department that the pastoral license held by 
Messrs Moffatt Bros, had recently expired, and the opportunity was taken by 
the Department of reserving Auckland, Rose, Disappointment, Enderby, and 
Ewing Islands for the preseiTation of native flora and fauna. As Adams Island 
was reserved in 1910, the whole of the Auckland group is now under reservation. 
The Kermadec Islands, with the exception of a small freehold area on Sunday 
Island, have also been reserved for the same purpose. 

Tlic Standing C!ommittee expreH>«4‘d its appreciation of the action of the 
Government. 

Portobello Marine Fieh Hatchery . — At a meeting of the Standing Committee 
held on the 7th December, Professor Kirk drew attention to the fact that the 
Government grant to the Portobello Fish Haicltery had been so reduced that 
it was not possible for it to employ a biologist. It was resolved that representa- 
tion be made to the Government pointing oiit the necessity, at jthe first oppor- 
tune, of making provision for the appointment of a trained biologist. 

The Minister of Marine replied that the views of the Institute have been 
noted, and they will be useful when the position of the Fish Hatchery is being 
reconsidered next year. 

Faoifk Soimoe Congreee . — ^The general Secretary of the Fifth Pacific Science 
Congress wrote forwarding a copy of a minute of the final meeting of the 
Congress as follows: ** Whereas no invitation has been received by the Pacific 
Science Association for the Sixth Congress, and whereas it is expedient to main- 
tain an active committee in charge in order to find a place for the next meeting, 
and to give assurance that the work of the Pacific Science Association will 
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not be neglected in the interim^ it is resolved that this final meeting ol the 
Pacific Scienee Council in Vancouver, B.C., Canada, approve the ap^intment of 
a general Holdrom Oonnnittee under the present chairman, Dr H. M. Tory, for 
this purpose, and that the Committee be comprised of one representative from 
each of the countries that have taken an active interest in the work of the 
Pacific Science Association, including not only those which are members of 
the Pacific Soienoe Council, but also Hong Fiji, Stiaits Settlement, and 

Federated Malay States, Mexico, and Siam, and that the Committee be given 
power to add to its numbers.” 

It was decided to ask Px'ofessoi Speight to sit on this Committee. 

Attsirtilkstt and N 0 W Zealand Assoc. Adv. Sctettce.—At a meeting of the 
Standing Committee held on the 10th April, 1034, it was resolved to ask the 
Auohlaid Institute what preliminary steps had been taken in regard to the 
1037 meeting ol the Association, which is to be held in Auckland. 

Overeeae M^in^u and Oelehmtwm.-^Dr J. G. Myers and Mr E. Meyrick 
both wrote regretting their inability to attend the celebrations in connection 
with the Entomologwl Society of London. Dr Myers explained that his work 
was keeping him in South America. 

Dr J. Maiddntosh Bell, who represented the Institute at the Geological Con- 
gress in Waahington last year, wrote on the 30th October that the Congicss 
was a very interesting one, and a wide field of geological suhjeots was covered 
in the papers and diacussionB, and alUiough none of the papers dealt directly 
wHh New Zealand, one or two referenees were made as regards outstanding 
features there. 

News of the death of Dr Bell on the Slst March was received with great 
regret. 

An invitation to the International Geological Congress in Warsaw was 
reodved, and Dr Benson was asked to represent the Institute if he found it 
possible to attend. An Invitation to the 150th anniversary of the Asiatic 
ekwiety of Bengal was received too late for action. 

Institute of France , — ^An application was received from the Institute of 
Franee for an exohnme of medals. It was decided to accede to this request, 
and specimens of the Society^ three roedals were forwarded. 

A letter appredatii^ the action of the Sodety and advising that four medals 
were being forwarded in exchange has been received, but the medals have not 
yet come to hand. 

Aoeommodaition tn Jfew Museum B«i4hlwig.-»--Although it is an understood 
thing that the Soeiei^t Library and office will be housed in the new buildings, 
the National Art Gwery and Dominion Museum Ant makes no provision m 
this, and it was considered that a definite agreement regarding the Gooiety’s 
tenure should be arranged. It was decided that Professor Kirk, Dr Marshal], 
and Mr Aston should go into the matter with the Board of Trustees and make 
some suitable terma 

The late Mr 0. Jf. Thomson*$ Work on Crustaoea.^T!he question of the 
publication of this work was discussed, and it was resolved that the matter 
be left in the hands of Mr Oliver, the President, and Mr Archey for consideration 
and report. 

MoU^oall, Annual Jfeeffapa— At a meeting of the Standing Committee held 
on the 28th June, the following resolution was carried:--^ 

That at future meetings of the Board of Governors there be a roll- 
call in the afternoon a« well as in the morning.” 

The report <rf the Standing Gommittee was oonaidered clause 
hy clause, and on the motion of Professor Speight, seconded by Mr 
Pycroft, was adc^ted. 
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New Regulation . — On the motion of Mr Bliott, eeeonded by 
Professor Kirk, is was veeolved that the following proposed olanee 
drafted by the Law Drafting 'Office be adopted : — 

‘*A member of the Council or any Committee shall not 
vote or take part in the discussion of any matter before the 
Council or Committee in which he has directly or indirectly 
any pecuniary interest.” 

Medals and Seal , — ^It was reported that at the last meeting of 
the Standing Committee a report had been received from Professor 
Shelley in regard to the proposed alteration of the Society’s medals 
made necessary by the change of title, and the Standing Committee 
recommended to the annual meeting that Professor Shelley’s report 
and sketch be submitted to Mr A. Q. Wyon, maker of two of the 
original dies, for his approval or comment. On the motion of Pro- 
fessor Kirk, seconded by Dr Parr, it was resolved: ” That Professor 
Shelley be thanked for his report, and that the recommendation of 
the Standing Committee be approved.” 

In regard to the Society’s seal, it was reported that the Standing 
Committee had asked the Begulations Committee ” to examine the 
seal of the Boyal Society of London and other similar societies with 
the object of arriving at the requisites for inclusion in a seal for 
the Royal Society of New Zealand, introducing some feature dis- 
tinctive of New Zealand.” The action of the Standing Committee 
was confirmed. 

Proposaia by Member Bodies , — Dr Parr asked that opportunity 
be given to the meeting to consider the proposals submitted by tke 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury. It was stated that the pro- 
posals referred to had been sent by the Philosophical Institute of 
Canterbury to the Wellington Philosophical Society in reply to the 
latter’s circular. No official oommunicatiou had been received from 
the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, merely a copy of the letter 
to the Wellington Philosophical Society. Dr Farr stated that the 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury had desired to have the Act 
amended, and had not been given the opportunity when the new Act 
was drawn up. Hr Aston explained that copies of the Bill had been 
circulated to members of the Council for suggestions, but the Bill 
was confidential until it came before the House, and it could not 
be discussed publicly. 

Dr Marsden further explained that the new Act had been purely 
of a machinery nature and that it would have been impracticable 
to introduce new matter. 

A letter from the Wellington Philoac^hieal Society, dated 26th 
October,' 1938, embodying two proposals, was read. After some 
discussion, on the motion of Professor Kirk, seconded by Mr Oliver, 
it was resolved to refer the letter to the Standing Committee for 
report. On the motion of Mr Pycroft, it was resolved that the 
Standing Committee i^onld approach member bodies for information 
regarding suggested amendments. 
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Wild Life Control. — ^lu oouneotion with the question of wild life 
ooutrol and the setting up of a Royal Commission to consider the 
subject, it was resolved, on the motion of Dr Kidson, seconded by 
Mr Pycroft, that a committee consisting of the President, the Vice- 
president, Professor Kirk, Dr Marsden, Mr Oliver, Mr E. P. iJtead, 
and Mr B. A. Falla be set up to co-operate with other interested 
societies and report to the Standing Committee. The committee to 
have power to co-opt other members, and the Standing Committee 
to have power to take action. 

Mr Pycroft mentioned that the Auckland Institute would support 
any action in the extermination of opossums as well as of deer. 

Mr O. M. Thomson’s Work on Crustacea. — Mr Oliver, convener 
of the sub-committee sot up to consider the completion of the late 
Mr Thomson’s work on the Crustacea, reported that it was considered 
that some qualified person should continue the work, but that at the 
present time no one qualified was available. Miss Margaret Thomson 
proposes to spend a year in England, part of the time studying 
Crustacea under Dr Caiman at the British Museum, and she hopes 
then to have sufficient qualifications and to be in a position to finish 
the book on New Zealand Crustacea. In the circumstances, the 
committee recommends that no action be taken by the Royal Society 
of New Zealand at present. Mr Oliver moved the adoption of tliis 
report, which was seconded by Professor Kirk and carried. 

Earthquake Building Construction. — Dr Kidson, convener of the 
sub-committee set up to urge the Government to introduce a Building 
Construction Bill last session of Parliament, reported that further 
action had been taken by the committee, and he produced a statement 
and a circular which the committee proposed to circulate to all 
members of the House and to other interested persons. He moved 
that the President, Professor Speight, sign this statement, and that 
the sub-committee be given authority to circulate it. Dr Kidson 
read the circular, but the statement was a lengthy one, and, on the 
motion of Dr Parr, it was resolved that the matter be postponed 
until the afternoon session in order that members might have an 
opportunity to read the statement. 

HONOBAKT TBEAStTBBB’B RBPOXT. 

The balance sheet for the twelve montba ending 31et March, 1934. shows a 
balance of assets over liabilities of £1028 12s 7d as compared with £1067 11s lid 
on 31st March, 1933. 

The main feature of the financial position is that the Society has lived 
within its means. Owing to the use of the pruning knife, the cost of printing 
the Transactions has been kept down to a level corresponding to the amoiuit 
available. The total cost of Volume 63 was £680 16s 3d, and the Finance 
Committee has authorised the expenditure of £202 on Parts 1 and 2 of Volume 04. 

The Trust Accounts are in a satisfactory condition. The Carter Bequest 
Capital Account stands at £9606 16s 14, an increase of £863 for the year, and 
as a result of the 1^1 opinion obtained, this Fund will now remain intact 
until it has grown sufficiently to produce an income adequate to meet the wishes 
of the testator. 

Once more I have pleasure in stating that the books and nceoiints have 
been kept up to the usual high standard by the Secretary. 

M. A. ELtOTt, 

Honorary Treasurer. 
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Th* Rotal Soc^iety of Nrw Zealand. 
Statement of Recf-iptw and ExPENornmE fob the Yrak 
ENDING 81st March, 1084. 


EeceipfR. 

Balance as at 81st March. 1038 
Annual Grant 

Publications Vote from Research Fund 
Lf*yy, Volume 68 . . 

Travelling Expenses; share from member bodies 

Bales of Publicatione 

Favourable Exchange 

Research Grant Refund 

Interest Post Office Savings Bank 

Carter Bequest Interest 

Hector Memorial Fund Interest 

Button Memorial Fund Interest 

Carter Library Lega^ Interest 

Hamilton Memorial Fund Interest 

Endowment Fund Intereat 

T. K. Sider Summer-time Fund Interest 

T. K. Ridey Summer-time Fund — Donation 

Trust Funds transferred to Bank of New Zealand 


£ 8. d. 

1,464 8 2 
500 0 0 
62 16 10 
188 4 6 
10 17 2 
23 0 10 
2 15 7 
0 0 8 
41 0 4 
376 14 7 
51 16 5 
56 5 7 
8 6 0 
2 0 6 
32 8 5 
10 13 10 
200 0 0 
648 11 0 


E.rpt'fuiifiire. 

Otag^ Daily Times (Vol. 03 — Part«« 2, 3, and 4) 

Stationery 

Salary 

Travelling Expenses 

Subicrlptlon Int. Council Scientific T’^nion 
Petty Cash 

Cliarges (Insurance, Bank Audit, etc.) 

Library Binding 
Research Grants Instalments 
Research Grants to Publications Fund 
Trust Funds — Audit Charges 
Hiitton Grants Instalments , . 

Hector Prizes and Engraving Medals 
Interest credited direct to Trust Accounth 
Trust Funds Invested 
Balance as under 


£3,643 11 11 


£ s. d. 
476 18 7 
13 0 10 
240 0 0 
48 18 3 
5 0 0 

10 12 n 

0 0 1 
4 16 0 

11 5 7 

62 18 10 

2 0 0 
40 0 0 
80 17 8 
515 6 8 
500 2 6 
1,522 16 6 


£3,643 11 11 

f s, d. £ H. d. 

Bank of New Zealand 76 17 2 

LenH Un presented Cheques, £1 3s lOd 

and £l 17s fid 3 14 

73 15 10 

Post Offiee Ravings Bank 1,440 10 0 

Petty Cash In Hand 

£1,622 16 5 

M, A. Eliott, 

Hon. Treasurer. 

The Audit Office, having examined the balance sheet And accompanying ai^counta 
required by law to be audited, hereby certifies tliem to be correct. 

J. H. Fowler, 

Deputy Controller and Auditor-General. 
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The Rotal Sooihtt or New Zealahb. 

Stateateht or Aeoeiw and LumiTits as At 81 st Masch, 16^84, 


LMUitkB. 

Carter Bequest Capital Account 
Hector Memorial Fund Capital Account 
Hutton Memorial Fund Capital Account 
Hamilton Memorial Fund Capital Account 
Csrter Library Legacy Capital Account 
T. S. Sidey* Summer-time Fund Capital Account 
Bndowment Fund Capital Account 
Carter Bequest Revenue Account 
Hector Memorial Fund Revenue Account 
Hutton Memorial Fund Revenue Account 
Hamilton Memorial Fund Revenue Account 
Carter Library Legacy Revenue Account 
T. K. Sidey Summer-time Fund Revenue Account 
Endowment Fund Revenue Account . . 

Library Fund 

Research Grants Fund 

Balance of Assets over Liabilities 


£ a. d- 
S.50P 15 1 

L184 18 1 
1.314 B 6 
61 8 0 
100 0 0 
510 18 9 
984 4 6 
91 12 0 
86 8 9 
277 14 0 
6 19 7 
75 5 5 
282 10 6 
135 9 11 
151 9 10 

142 6 2 
1,028 12 T 


A960t8, 

Inscribed Stock 

Bank of New Zealand 

Post Office Savings Bank 

Reserve Bank Shares 

Petty Caah in Hand 

Carter Bequest — P.O.S.B. Account 

Hector Memorial Fund — P.O.S.B. Account 

Hutton Memorial Fund — P.O.S.B Account 

Hamilton Memorial Fund — P.O.S.B. Account 

Carter Library Legacy— P.O.S.B. Account 

T. K, Sidey Summer-time Fund 

Outstanding Accounts 


£15,944 2 5 

£ s. d. 
13,557 8 8 
73 15 10 
1,440 10 0 
36 0 0 
8 10 7 
148 9 6 
88 11 0 
278 19 0 
68 18 4 
75 12 ll 
94 11 5 
73 0 2 


£15,944 2 5 


The Royal Society or New^ Zealand. 

Revenue Aocoi nt for the Year ending BIbt Maech, 1934. 
Ewpenditvrc, 


• B. U. 

Printing and Stationery . , 489 19 5 

Salary . . * . . . . 240 0 0 

Travelling Expenses — Society’s Share . . . . . . 29 1 1 

Charges .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 12 2 6 

Petty Cash .. .. .. 10 12 11 

Bales credited to Endowment Fund .. .. .. .. 23 0 10 

Balance .. .. .. .. 1,028 12 7 


£1.833 9 4 

ffwome* 

Balance at 31st March, 1933 
Annual Grant 

Transferred from Uhused Research Grants to Publications Fund 
Administration Peas Trust Accounts . . 

Sales of PuhMcatiotis 

Levy Vol. 08, Trane. N.Z. Inst 

£1,888 9 4 

B.vBaImm £1,02« IS ! 


£ ■. d. 

1,0«7 11 11 
SOO 0 0 
82 18 10 
r. IT 2 
13 0 41 
181 14 0 



Thb Rotal Society of New Zealand. 

Tbust Accounts for the Year endiko SIst March, 1934. 



Carter Hequeit. 



Dr. 


Cr, 




£ t. d. 


£ Si 

d. 

[*0 Intereet Invefited 

563 2 6 

By Balance, 31/3/33 

270 14 

11 

Administration Expenm 

1 16 0 

Interest . . 

378 14 

7 

Balance 

01 12 0 

Premium Refunded 

1 0 

0 


£060 9 0 


£050 9 

6 



] By Balance 

£01 12 



Heotor Memorial Fund. 



Dr. 


1 Cr. 




£ s. d. 


£ a. 

d. 

"o Administration Expenses 

1 5 0 

' UvBbIrdp^. 31/3/33 

116 14 

7 

Prizes (Drs Benson and 


Interest 

51 10 

5 

Marwick } . « . . 

80 0 0 

1 



Engraving Medals 

0 17 3 




Balance 

86 8 9 

' 




£108 11 0 


£168 11 

0 



1 By Balance 

£80 6 

“o 


Hutton Memorial Fund. 



Dr, 


1 Cr. 




£ s. d. 


£ ». 

d. 

!o Grants 

40 0 0 

By Balance, 31/3/33 

262 13 

6 

Administration Expenses 

1 5 0 

Interest 

56 5 

7 

Balance 

277 14 0 





£318 10 0 


£318 19 

0 



Bv Balance 

£277 14 

0 

Hamilton Memorial Fmul, 



Dr, 






£ 8. d. 

! 

£ s. 

d. 

"o Half Interest to Capital 

1 4 0 

i By Balnnce, 31/3/33 

5 10 

10 

Administration Expenses 

0 5 0 

1 Interest 

2 0 

6 

Balance 

6 10 7 

I 




£8 9 4 


Hi 

* 

4 



Bv Balance 

£0 19 

"7 


Carter Library Legacy. 



Dr, 


Cr. 




£ s. d. 


£ B. 

d. 

'o Administration Expenses 

0 7 6 

By Balance, 31/3/33 

67 6 

2 

Balance 

75 5 5 

Interest 

7 15 

2 



Preniiuin Refunded . . 

0 11 

7 


£75 12 11 


£75 12 

U 



By Balance 

£75 5 

5 

7*. K. Biday BwamBr-Htm Fund. 



Dr. 


Cr. 




£ s. d. ! 


£ a. 

d. 

^0 One-tmitli Income to 

1 

BySRlaBoe, 81/3/33 

66 0 

0 

Oipltftl . « f . * . 

1 10 5 

IntarMi 

10 13 

10 

Administration Expenses 

1 4 8 

Donation from Lady 



Balance 

282 10 6 

Bldey 

200 0 

0 

iS86 14 7 


£285 14 

T 


By Bslsnoe 


£282 10 6 
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Endowment Fund, 

Ih\ Or, 

£ s. d. £ s. 

To Reeene Bank Shares .. 30 0 0 By Bnlanco, 31/8/83 . . .. 70 11 4 

Administration Expenses 1 13 0 Interest 32 3 5 

Balance 135 9 11 Interest from General 

Account 41 9 4 

Sales of Publications . . 23 0 10 


£173 41} £173 4 11 

By Balance ... £186 9 11 

j^on. Treasurer \s Report and Statements . — The Hon. Treasurer, 
Jdr M. A. Eliott, moved th(‘ adoption of liis report and the balance 
and statements which had been audited and certified to; seconded 
by Professor Segar, and carried. 

Auckland Idamls . — Mr Pycroft mentioned that a company liad 
applied for a lease of part of the Auckland Islands for the purpose 
of silver fox farming, but the Government had declared the islands a 
reserve. 

Copier Bequest . — The Vice-president, Mr Aston, read an opinion 
from Mr C. H. Treadwell on th<* possibility of utilising the Carter 
Bequest or part of it. PolloM'ing on the reading of the opinion, 
Mr Eliott moved: Tliat the letter of opinion from Mr C. H. Tread- 
well, Solicitor, re Carter Be<iuest be accepted and adopted as the 
policy of the Society regarding the administration of the Fund. That 
this resolution and a copy of the Solicitor's opinion be forwarded 
to the Trustees of the Fund and to the Wellington City Council.'' 

After some discussion, the President put Mr Eliott's motion, 
which was carried, Dr Marsden, Dr Kidson, and Professor Kirk 
dissenting. The opinion is as follows 

Thf Klew Zealand Institute, 

Wellington, (/.I. 

Ke Astronomical Obsekvatort. 

Mr Charles Rooking Carter, formerly of Wellington, made his Will on 
the sixth day of June, 1896, and T am asked to give an opinion on a section 
of that Will. 

The Will was duly pioved, and I undotstand that two meinlKoJs of the 
Institute are trustees of this particular part of Mi Carter’s Will, and accumula- 
tions of the Fund are vested in their names. The part of the Will to which 
I refer, and on which I am asked to give an opinion, is this; — 

‘'And as to all the residue and remainder (if any) of the said net 
proceeds of the sale, conversion, and getting-in of my estate as aforesaid, 
my trustee shall transfer the same to the Governors for the time being 
of the New Zealand Institute at Wellington, to form the nucleus of a 
fund for the erection in or near Wellington aforesaid, and the endowment 
of a professor and staff, of an astronomic observatory fitted with telescope 
and other suitable instruments for the public use and benefit of the 
Colony, and in the hope that such fund may be augmented by gifts from 
private donors, and that the observatory may be subsidised by the 
Colonial Government; and without imposing any duty or obligation in 
regard thereto, T would indicate my wish that the telescope may be « 
ol^ined from the factory of Sir H. Grubb, in Dublin, Ireland.^’ 

The question is what those gentlemen in whom as Governors of the New 
Zealand Institute the fund is vested ought to do to carry out the trusts of 
the provision in question. It will lie observed that the testator’s intention was 
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that the ftiiul should bo traiisiferred to the Govornors of the Institute “ to form 
the nucleus of a fund for the erection in or near Wellington aforesaid, and 
the endowment of a professor and staff, of an astronomic observatory fltled 
with telescope and other suitable In&trumenta for the public use and benefit 
of the Colony.” These are the words of the bequest on which the whole question 
^turriK. The principle upon which the whole question turns is as the duty 
of those trustees with reference to the application of the fund. Originally the 
amount was approximately £2200, and the accumulations of inUu’cst up to 
the present time have brought the fund up to about £9000. 

The real question is as to the method in which the intention of the testator 
should b(* carried out. This is a charitable ti*ust, and, accordingly^ there is 
no objection under the rules as to perpt'tuity to the fund being accumulatecb 
for an indefinite period. 

It is suggested on the part of some of the Governors of the Institute that, 
inasmuch as the fund has now accumulated to alaiut £9000, that £9000 shouIA* 
be expended towards the obji*ct indicated by the testator, ndtwithstanding the 
fact that it is manifestly impossible that the expenditure of the £9000 would 
he sufficient to (*arry out the tostatoi’s object. The other members of the Board 
of Governors consider that the fund should be further accumulated and allowed 
to increase so that it will be sufficient to really carry out the testator’s intention. 

In my opinion, it is beyond dispute that it is the duty of the Governor# 
ill whom the fund is vested to continue to accumulate it until it has reached 
such a sum as will lie sufficient for the purpose of carrying out the testator’s 
intention. It is j>lain, in accordance wMh the information before me, that it 
is impossible to do that with the fund in its present state of accumulation. 
Accordingly, it is plainly the duty of the trustees to coiifintic to hold the 
fund subject to the tnists of the testatoi's Will until the amount hag arrived 
either bv the accumulation of interest, or by that method and the addition of 
other donations to the fund from other sources, at suiH^ sum as will make the 
toatatoi ’s intention capable of being carried out. To expend the existing 
accumulations in partly doing what the testator intended is plainly not right, 
and, indeed, would, in my opinion, be a breach of trust for which the truste<^s 
ill whom the fund is vested would be responsible. It is difficult to see how 
it can be suggested that a partial expenditure of the accumulated fund in 
the method sugge^sted could be in any way a carrying out of the testator’s 
intention. As I have said before, the testator’s intention is What governs, and 
the trustees would not be justified in proceeding with the erection of an 
observatory which is probably all that the existing fund would provide for, 
without also providing for the other part of the testator’s intention. It was 
not the testator’s intention to build a trumpery observatory of little or no 
practical use in some corner of the Dominion, when, as a matter of fact, tlie 
fund is intended to be the nucleus or commencement of an accumulated fund 
sufficiently large to carry out the whole of the testator’s intention, On this 
question I have no doubt whatever, and I am quite unalde to advise the expendi- 
ture of thig fund in anything else than the erection of a complete observatory 
endowed with a professorship and staff and the nectMssary instruments in the 
•^ay provided for by the testator’s Will. 

T ma> add that the testator intended the augmentation of hk bequest by 
gifts from private donors. Accordingly, he intended that the fund should 
remain unexpended until either by the accumulations of interest or by gifts 
of this character there should he sufficient money available to carry out his 
object. 

I understand it is suggested that “ in or near Wejlington ” is not a suitable 
locality for tbe erection of an observatory. It is plain that the trustees of 
this fund would have no authority to expend this fund for the purpose designated 
^ the testator unless it were within the locality indicated. If it is found 
eventually that no suitable spot can be designated in or near Wellington where 
such an observatory can be erected, then it would be necessary, in my opinion, 
to obtain the sanction of the Court, or legislation, to the erection of an observa- 
tory in that other locality. 

The trustees^ in my view, have no authority to select such a locality of 
their own motion. 

(Signed) C. H. T»RA»wmL. 

Wellington, 14th September, 1933. 





Proceedings, 


Roll CalL — On resuminjr after the lunch adjournment, the roll 
wm called, the attendance beiiif? the Name as in the luorninfi:. 

Earthquake Building (Construction , — Members havinir had an 
opportunity to peruse tin' statement, it was resolved on the motion 
of Dr Kidson that the statement drawn up be adopted and sipfued 
by the Presidfuit, and that copies be circulated. On the motion of 
Dr Farr, it was resolv(‘d that an advan(?e copy be forwarded to the 
Prime Minister. It avhs suj?j?ested that the statement be circulated 
to municipalities. 

Hutton Grants , — On the recommendation oF the Standinj? (com- 
mittee, the followinjr applications for {rrants from the Hutton Fund 
were approved: — 

Mr L. (1 King, £25 for g(»ological research in the Marlborough 
District. 

Messrs R. A. Falla and A. AV. I). Powell, £40 for research on 
the molluscan and bird fauna of tin* Sub-Antarctic Islands of New 
Zealand. 

Mr AV. R. B. Oliver, £50 for assistance in iniblisldng a monograph 
on the genus Cogrosma. 

It was recommend(*d that the Standitig Committee next year 
recommend an a])plication from Dr Marshall for £25 for apparatus 
for measuring microscopic crystals. 

An application from Mr K. M. Kudall for permission to transfer 
the balance of his grant for work on the Little Barrier Island to work 
on the Tararua and Ruahino Ranges was referred to the Standing 
Committee with power to act. 

Levy VoL 04.- -On the motion of Mr Eliott, it was resolved that 
the levy on Volume 64 5s. 

I<F.C(aiT OF HojSrORAUY lOlUTOK. 

At the time when I wa^ Hp|iointecl HoiKiniry Editor of the Traii«actions of 
the New Zealand Institute, arranjjeinents had already been made f<»r the pub- 
lication of the final part of A’olnine 03, and tbe proofs had been revised. There 
Were aeveral paper'* on hand, and a few of tlicMc were ready for publication. 

Most of the proofs foi \'oluine 04, Part 1, are now in the page form, and 
that Part will shortly be pnbli8be<l. 

The papers for Part 2 of the saine vcdunie hn\e been sent to the print4*r. 

Home of the papers that are submitted for publication are of great length. 
It is inipoRsible to aece]>t some (»f them for that reason. Authors must, at 
the present time, reclnee their papers as mneh as possible without omission 
of important matter. One paper is being published in four parts l)ecause of 
its great length. It is questionable whether this practice should be continued. 

P. Marsh AL i., 

flonornry Editor. 

Dr Marshall read his report and emphasised the necessity for 
reducing tbe length of papers submitted for tbe Transactions. He 
referred to the great help given him by the Associate-Editor, Dr 
Turner. He moved the adoption of the report, seconded by Dr Turner, 
and carried. On the motion of Dr Marsden, seconded by Mr Oliver, 
it was resolved: “ That the Editor be supported in the stringent 
editing of papers for the Transactions with a view to greater economy 
and eflSciency. Unless under very exceptional circumstances, no 
paper shall exceed 20 pages.” 
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On tlu' motion of Dr Marsdon, seconded by Dr Farr, it was 
reisjolved that the President ’h address, or the major portion of it, 
be printed in the Transactions. 

Reports of Research Grantees. 

Mr tt. (\ Anton, who iu 1028 took over a balanrt* uf £0 IOh 7d from Di 
Malcolm for rcHcarch on ijukateiiu*. icported on the 19th April, 1934, that the 
lencHich on ])ukateine han bt*eu continued by Professor Barker and his assistants, 
the thiid alkaloid in the bark, lauropukine, lieinj^ the iininediate subject of 
hiveHti^atioii. but nc> reports have been re<'ei\ed during the year. On the 
physiological side of the investigation a sinall qtiantity of the pukateine 
hydrochloi ide Iihn been supplied to Dr Kogg, demonstrator of Physiology at 
the Otago Medical Hehool, at his recpiest. No further report has been receivcMl 
from him. Tbeie is an unexpended balance of £7 I2s lid. 

Mr 0. lirtiltiv, who in 1919 wan granted £20 for investigation of fruit tree 
diseases, reported on the 2lHt April, 1934. that the work of the past yeai 
consisted in observing the etTeets of weather eonditions (»n tlie prevalenee of 
l)roun rot. Some interesting eomparatixe results were obtained. This season 
all the trees showed a heavy setting of buds, with promise of n heavy crop 
to follow. However, just liefore the flowers were fully f»pened, small birds 
completely stripped the trees. Such an (wTurrence has ne\er taken place before; 
several other orchards were similarly affecttnl. No money was expended. 

Mr A. E. Brookes, who in 1928 was granted £40 for a research on the 
eoleoptera (»f the ialands off the Auckland coast, reported on the 30th March 
that moBt of the time during the yeai was occupied in examining specimens 
cousideitKl to be new or doubtful species, and some of the ne^v species have been 
described. Still more work of this nature remains to Ih‘ done. There is an 
unexpended balance of £1 Ids. 

Mr J, TV'. C(Udm\ who in 1930 was granted £30 for research in the vegeta- 
tion of Arthur’s Pass, reported on the 19th April that there is little further 
to re])ort. An account summarising the main changes in the vegetation was 
published by Dr Cockayne and himself in the Journal ot Ecology. He is con 
tinuing a more detailed investigation of particular areas, establishing, plotting, 
and locating vegetation quadrats. These are being marked out with iron pegs, 
and directions h»r finding these pegs from permanent landmarks are prepared. 
The grant Is exhausted, so no expenditure has been incurred. 

Misa h, Crauwell, who in 1930 was granted £20 for an ecological survey of 
the marine ^igac of the West Coast near Auckland, reported on the 30th April 
that field work has Ih^cu continued on the lines indicated in her previous report. 
Unfortuiiately, extensive sandiug-up has oepurred in the Anawhata bay* 
epecially eliosen for the study of summer ephemerals, so this branch of the 
work has received a setback. Miss Cranwell hopes to complete a general paper 
before the spring. Comparative notes were made on Taranga am! Poor Knights 
Islands in Novembei. Expenses during the year amounted to £3 Os 7cl, leaving 
an unexpended balance of £2 19s 4d. 

l>r H. 0, (Innninqham, who in 1929 was granted £25 for a rnycological 
purvey of the Tongariro National Park, reported on the 20th April that during 
Easter, 1934, five days were spent collecting fungi on North Tongariro, 17 
collections being secured. No expenses were incurred, and the unexpended 
balance remains at £18. 

Dr 0, C, F(prr, who in 1027 was granted for research on helium an additional 
amount of £160, and wlio still has a lai lance of £44 9 r 4d remaining to his 
erredit, reported on the 19th April that although no work was done on this 
research during the year, the ai>paratus is all set up and ready for an investiga- 
tion whenever helium is obtained, and he should like the balance to remain 
at present. 

Mias E, M, Heine, who in 1930 was granted £15 for the study of the 
pollination of New Zealand plants, reported on the 28rd April that she is still 
waiting for the completion of identification of the insects effecting pollination 
which the Dominion Museum entomologist has been naming for her. These* 
will be completed in a short time, and then a full account of the results will 
he published. The whole of the grant has been expended. 
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Dr J. K. S. Inglia, wbo betw«eo 1023 and 1030 was gi'anted il25 for 
rt'searoh on the essential oils of native plants, reported on the 25th April that 
no further work had been done during the year, but he hopes to resume next 
year, when the unexpended balance of £3 13s will be used. 

Mr R. M, LcUng, who in 1029 was granted £25 for research on marine algae, 
reported on the 24th April that a third of his papers on Oigartina is progressing 
and much other work is in hand. The grant is exhausted. 

Mr A. W. B, Powell^ who in 1925 was granted £50 for an investigation 
of molluBcan fauna q| the Manakau Harbour, and also for working up the results 
of a number of shallow water dredgings from off the New Zealand coast, reportcnl 
on the 19th April that during last season little deld work was done, but the 
material dredg^ during the previous season was completely sorted, and samples 
the bottom were mechanically graded, and the results tabulated and prepared 
for publication. With the aid of the microscope purchased by means of the 
^rant, six papers have been ]>repared for publication. There is an unexpended 
balance of 10s 5d. 

Mr G, H. Vtiley, who in 1928 was granted £35 for research on New Zealand 
Bryozoa, reported on the 27th April that the work is still proceeding, and 
comparison with Australian forms Is now i>eing made by exchange of specimens. 
No further expense has been incurred. 

The Waitemata Harbour Bwrveg, which in 1925 was granted £06 ami in 
1932 an additional sum of £25 as a Hutton grant, reported on the 19th April 
that a large series of dredge stations has been made during the year, and several 
new areas of the harbour have been investigated. Seventy dredging stations 
have been selected for mechanical grading, which means the tabulation of 560 
hamples, all of which have been dried, weighed, and the results made the 
basis of numerous graphs. A paper prepared for the Committee by Mr W. K. 
Hounsell has been submitted for publication in the Transactions, There is an 
unexpended balance of £14 17s 9d. 

Hi'tton Grantkls. 

Mr L. 0. Kmg in 1932 was granted £20 to enable him to conduct a Held 
study of the tertiary rocks in the Awatere Valley. He reported that with an 
assistant ten and a-half weeks were spent during the summer 1932-38. In 
this period 250 square miles of country were mapped geologically. An account 
of the work is almost ready for publication. It shows that the district consists 
of a number of separate fault-bounded earth blocks which have been subjected 
to compression and some of which have been strongly rotated. The tertiary 
locks have been divided into three series: Medway Series of Awainoan age, 
Upton Series of Taranakian age, and Starborough Series of Waitotaran age. 
During the year Mr King proposes to return to the district and prepare a 
paper on the physiography of the area accompanied by a comprehensive block 
diagram. This will complete the work. 

Mr K. M. Rudallt who in 1933 was granted £5 for zoological research on 
Little Barrier Island, reported on the 29tb March that two weeks were spent 
on the Island in January, 1983. Collections were made of the land mollusca. 
earthworms, and flatworms. The two last groups have been stored for reference, 
while an intensive study of the first group only is intended at present. Fresh 
water mollusca were also collected. Mr Rudall supplies a long list of species 
found. With the completion of the list of species from Little Barrier some 
interesting conclusions should be forthcoming concerning the probable relation- 
ehips with the mainland. Total expense amounted to £l 158 6d. 

On th(‘ motion of ProfoHHor Siieiujht, Heoonded by Mr Hudson, 
thin report vchh adopted. 

Tonoariro National Park Board, 1933-34. 

Report of Mepreseniutwe. » 

I have pleasure in reporting that in the animal report of the Park Board 
for the year 31st March, 1933, there has been inserted three brief reports 

on the wild life of the Park, the iiweots being dealt with by Mr G. V. Hudson, 
the birds by Mr W. R. B. Oliver, and the flshes by Mr w. J. Phillips. The 

nriiited renort is before this Counril for insnection. 
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An important feature of the report, which should be highly satisfactory 
to the Institute, is the statement of the Ohairnmn of the Board, Mr W. Robert- 
eon, as follows: — 

** Evidence is accumulating to show that some effeetixe Htepn will 
have to be taken to counter the detrimental effects of housing animals 
within the parks. Some thousands of goats have been destroyed in the 
Egmont Park; but the total extermination of these aiiirnals cannot be 
effected without further funds with which to carry on the work. At 
Arthur Pass deer and chamois are damaging the mountain flora, and 
deer are becoming established in the forest on the western portion of 
Tongariro Park. Red deer are fairly numerous in portions of the Sounds 
National Park, while there is need for investigation into the effect-^ 
of moose and wapiti in that region. The Department is convl!ice<l that 
deer and other plant-eating animals must be recognised and dealt with 
purely as a menace to our national parks and reseiwes, and not as a 
means of providing sport for a few persons or as an attraction fo! tourists. 
The welfare of the native flora must l)e the first consideration at all times ” 

It is regrettable that in spite of this announcement regarding tlie importaiu'c 
of conserving the native flora, the necessity of considering the native fauna has 
apparently been disregarded, and the introduction of trout try into the stream 
in the Park has l)een i)ermitted by a majority vote of the full Board. 

A full meeting of the Park Board, which was attended by yoiii’ represeiita- 
the, a as held in the Chateau on 20tli January, which gave members of the 
Board an opportunity to inspect the considerable improvements effected at the 
Chateau under the management of the Tourist Department. The golf links 
liave been considerably improved, and are a great feature of attraction It 
is satisfactory to record that diuiiig the past year the Board lias taken up a 
strong position in dealing xvith unauthoiised ciittuig of timber in the Park and 
the eiadication of certain exotic plants, lupins, which arc spreading into the 
Park, and that the Board is taking steps to allow reliable persons to shoot deei 
within the boundaries of the Park in older to keep these animals in check 
as far as possible. A new decision of the Board is that insti actions and 
directions for dealing with tussock, sciub. and bush fires on lines suggested by 
Mr E. Phillips-Turnei shall Ik* posted U|» along the load fi outages of the Park. 

B. C. Ahton, 

Represeiitatixc on Park Board 

Mr Aston read and moved the adoption of his report as repre- 
sentative on the Park Board. He stated that he had protested against 
the introduction of trout into the Park streams, but his protest had 
been overruled. The heather was increasing so slowly that it was 
negligible. It was not competing with the native flora to any great 
extent. Tn reply to a question by Mr Pycroft as to whether a fire- 
belt could be cut, Mr Aston replied that the area was too large for 
such an undertaking. Professor Kirk seconded the adoption of the 
report ; he considered that the Society should support its representa- 
tive in his protest regarding the introduction of trout fry into the 
streams. The report was adopted. 

Abthub Pass Natiowai, Pabk, 1033*34. 

Report of BepresmMive, 

The opt^rationB of the Board controlling thl* Park have l)eeii hampered a 
good deal during the year owing to want of funds. The revenue accruing from 
rants, etc,, has been too small to meet ordinary expenditure, and there has lieeu 
a serious drain on the capital sinn net aside for the development of the Park 
when it was established. 

Plans have been completed for the fomation of an Alpine Oarden at Arthur 
Pass, hut these have been held up owing to shortage of funds. It to be hoped, 
however, that the proje<'t will he advanced during the coming year. 
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Tracks have been constructed to give access to various points of interest, 
and to enable tbe Park to l>e thoroughly controlled by rangers. As much 
piotection as possible has been given to the native fauna and flora, and the 
latter will benefit materially as a result of the destnn*tion of deer and chamois 
which has been carried nut by the Department of Internal Affairs at the instiga- 
tion and with the Itnancial hel]» of the Waimakariri Trust. I should like to 
give my perstmal testimony to the thoroughness with which this work has been 
d<me by the ofiieers of the De]»artment. 

R. Spkioht, 

Representative on Board. 

ProfesNor Speight movod the adoption of his rejfort as repre- 
sentative on the Arthur’s Pass National Park Board. He commented 
on the deer menace in the Park, .stating that this was being controlled. 
Chamois and thar could be seen in herds of about twenty; these had 
not the eoimnercial value when killed which deer had. In regard to 
the Alpine Carden commenced in the Park, completion of this had 
been delayed owing to lack of funds and a slight disagreement with 
the Unemployment Board. Dr Marsden seconded the adoption of 
the report, which was carried. 

Ward Island Domain Bovrd. 

Report of Representutiic. 

The Riinual meeting of the Ward Island Domain Board wan held on 
May 2oth, 1933. The report for 1932 wan pre^ented, and it was decided to 
make arrangements for further visits to the Island for the purpose of making 
a path to the top and planting trees. Through the courtesy of Mr A. HolmeA, 
who made his launch aviiilal)le, members of the B(aird visited the island on 
August 3th, 1933. About 75 trees were planted, including 50 provided by the 
Wellington City Council. 

Two members the Muaeum staff, Miss Heine aiul Miss Plank, accompanied 
the party and assisted in investigating the nati>e plants and insects found on 
the island, 

W. R. B. Oliver, 

Representative on Board. 

Mr Olivpr, ropresontafive on the Ward Island Domain Board, 
moved the adoption of his report, seconded by Mr Hudson, and 
adopted. 


N.Z. Institvtk or Hobthti.turk. 

Report of Representative. 

The work of the Xew Zealand Institute of Horticulture has lH*eti carried 
on during the year along the same lines as in previous years, and monthly 
rncctingh of the Executive ('ouneil have l)een held and have been attended by 
your representative. 

Financial considerations have dictated that the Journal of the Institute, 
which is only published half-yearly in March and Heptember, should be supple- 
mented by the publication of a mimeographed news letter and distributed between 
the above dates, which will keep the members in touch with current doings in 
the local world of horticulture. 

Loder Cup . — The conditions attending the award of the Loder Cup are, in 
the opinion of your representative, far ifrom satisfactory, and the Executive 
has asked the Minister to re-establish the Loder Cup Committee, with a view 
to determine the existing conditions. The Hon, the Minister of Agricultui^e 
has consented to this course, and has appointed a committee consisting largely 
of the original committee. 

Arbor The matter of re-inatituting Arbor Day in New Zealand has 
been discussed, and it is hoped that it will be possible at no distant date to 
re-establish the observance of this day throughout the Dominion. 
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ffortioultural Information . — A committee, of which your representative 
is a member, was set up to consider and report on the preservation of seedsmen’s 
and nurserymen's catalogues and other horticultural literature. As a result 
of the committee’s deliberations, a report was furnished to the Institute, and 
a scheme was adopted whereby the Turnbull Library will receive as many 
individual catalogues, etc., issued in the past years as possible, and in future 
will receive from all New Zealand nurserymen copies oi their catalogues. At 
the same time, a copy will be died by the Institute of Horticulture, By this 
means it is hoped to endeavour to remove the existing ground for reproach 
that there is at present no readily available means by which the history of the 
horticultural development in the Dominion can be studied. 

The Institute is taking an active part in making representations with regard 
to the preserv^ation of the various examples of typical Now Zealand forest life. 
It is also corresponding with the Commissioner of State Forests on the protection 
of forests from plant-eating animals. 

The Institute is also endeavouring to obtain the consent of those owners 
of representative gardens to enable the public to visit them under certain con- 
ditions. The Institute has lent its patronage to the usual shows during the 
year, especially to the National Flower Show, held at Palmerston North in 
4u unary, 1934. 

B. C. Aston, 

Representative on Council. 

Mr Aston, roprespiitativo on tlio XVw Zealand Institute of Horti- 
cxilture, moved the adoption f»f his report, whieli was seconded by 
Professor Segar and adopted. 


Orf\t Barrier Beff Committee 

* Report of Ripreseniative, 

The ('omrnittec met twice during the yeai 1933. H.M.A.S. Moresby was 
recommissioned dining the \ear. and was U) cairy out hydrographic survey work 
on the reef. Research work on the reef im to be continued by Mr F. W. Moor- 
house, who was appointed part-time Field Investigator for the Committee. 

The protection of the fauna and floia rcceivwl attention from time to time, 
(eitain islands have been added to the list of sanctuaries, the taking of guano 
lm^ been prohibited on some of the islands, and it was icsolved tc» take steps 
to mitigate the wanton destruction of plants and animals by touiists. 

Volume IV of the Committee’s Ref)orl was issued during the year. It 
contains a detailed account of the life history of the green turtle. 

The balance in hand on SeptemIxM 13, 1938, wan £2238 Is 2d (including 
£1500 invested). 

W. R, B. Oliver, 

Representative on Committee. 

Mr Oliver, representative on the Great Barrier Reef Committee, 
moved the adoption of his report, vvhicli was seconded by Mr Hudson 
and carried. 


New Zealand Polar Year Committee. 

Report for the Year eihding JUst Marehy IdSJf. 

The Quick-Run Magnetographs received from the International Polar Year 
Commiaaion have been in operation at Ambcrley throughout the year, under the 
•charge of Mr H. F. 8key, Director of the Christchurch Magnetic Observatory. 
Mr Skey was authorised to employ assistance In the preparation, tabulation, 
etc., of the records, and excellent progress has been made. The ordinary 
magnetograph records secured at Ambcrley also are being copied. The copies, 
together with the originals from the Quick-Run set, will he forwarded to the 
Polar Year CAimmIssion at Copenhagen. All records are to he collected at the 
headquarters of the organisation, where their discussion will he entrusted to 
'Specfally-appointed experts, and where, also, they will be available for other 
Investigators who wish to study them. 
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The Polar Year was magnetically a quiet period, ami Mr Skey wishee 
to continue the working of the Quiek*Run Magnetographs in the hope of 
recording some intense magnetic storms. It is probable that numbers of other 
observatories will also keep their instruments in operation for a further period. 

The programme of extra meteorological observations at Wellington and 
Christchurch has been completed. 

The authorities concerned consider that the Polai Year scheme lias been 
very successfully carried out. An immense amount of valuable data has lieen 
collected, and the International Commission is proceeding vigorously with the 
publication and diacussion. Numbers of reseaiehes are already under Avay, but 
the President anticipates that these matters will keep the (Vnnmi^^sion fully 
occupied for another five years. 


Mdi/netograph Fund. 

Statement of Reeeiids and Kxpenditure foi Yeni ending tllst March, 1U:M. 


Receipts. 

£ s. d. 

To Balance jn Post Office 

Kavinga Bank 148 J> 0 

Interest in 1 932-33 

Financial Year 3 19 7 

Cash 0 6 9 


Expenditure. 

£ ft. d. 

lU Balance forward 152 14 10 


£152 14 10 


£152 14 10 


Interest to the amount of £4 Us 2d has accrued during the year ending 
31 8t March, 1934. 

Kovvard Kidson, Hon, Seeretarv 
Approved. 

G. SiriRTCUFFK. Chainimn. # 

Audited and found concct. 


K. .1. Archibald, Accountant. 

Wellington, 30th April, 1031 

Note added: Since the end of the financial year, ext>enditure to the amount 
of £100 78 lid has been incurred. It is anticipated that the remaining funds 
will be absorbed during the current year. 


Dr Kidson, secretary of the Polar Year Committee, moved the 
adoption of liisS report, which was seconded by Dr Marsden and 
carried. 


National Art Gallery and Dominion MusfnrM. 

Report hp Vice-presidefil. 

During the year ending 3lbt March, 1934, five meetings of the Board of 
rrustees have been held, and these were attended by your representatives, the 
President's dej^ty (Professor Kirk or by Dr Marshall) and the Vice-iiresident ; 
ilso by Mr Oliver, a memb<»r of this Council. 

A matter for congratulation is that the Hon. the Minister of Internal 
Affairs (Mr Young) was able to attend and preside over mogrt of the meetings. 

BiUldmg, — ^The main work of the year took place in connection with the 
[erection of the main building, which had been decided upon last year. The 
building operations liave goue steiMily forward according to schedule; Putaruni 
ritric tuff is the only stone being used in the construction, and it has continued 
to give the same satisfaction as it has done in the completed Carillon building. 
At the end of the business year, 31st March, 1934, the erection of the building 
wras well advanced, and the arrangements for the laying of the foundation stone 
bad been complete. It is now possible to see from the lay-out the Muscgtim 
ralleries. 

Committee of Control , — ^Messrs Fraser, Aston, and Oliver were appointed 
i sub-committee to look into the matter of an appointment of a committee to 
'ontrol the Museum as provided by the Act, and to report later to the Board, 
^ttt so far no mating of this committee has been held. 
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finanoe . — Tile collection of outstanding subecriptioue has proceeded satis- 
factorily, and with the assurance of the Oovemment subsidy the flnances may 
now be described as being in a sound cunditiou, and the completion of the building 
scheme is assured. 

An amending Act to the National Art Gallery and Dominion Museum Act 
wag introduced and passed by Parliament last session; this provided for the 
appointment, when necessary, of an acting-chairman to the Board, as well as 
permitting the Wellington City Council to have an additional representative on 
the Board. 

It is interesting to note that the Museums Journal (England) of December. 
U)33. contained a description of the history and organisation of the National 
Art Gallery and Dominion Museum (Wellington), and devoted space to the 
leproduction of plans of the buildingN. The same journal also stated that the 
Carnegrie Corporation of New York has allocated 50,000 dollars for the develop- 
ment of Museum work in New Zealand, to be administered by a local committee. 

B. C. Aston, 

Vice-president. 

Mr Aston, vice-president, moved the adoption of his report on 
the Board of Trustees, seconded by Professor Segar, and carried. 

Observatories* Committee. — Dr Farr reported that no meetings 
of the Committee had been held during the year. The position in 
regard to the Apia Observatory was not very satisfactory — ^lie con- 
sidered that more of the burden of the upkeep of the Observatory 
should be borne by New Zealand, and that it should fall le.ss on 
outside countries. 

Notices of Motion were then dealt with a.s follows : — 

Scientific Education. — Professor Kirk moved, Mr Pyeroft 
seconded, and it was carried: “ That the Iloyal Society of New 
Zealand much regrets that the Oovemment has fouud it necessary 
to make further economies at the expense ot scientific etlucation.” 

Lord Rutherford’s Portrait. — ^Dr Farr moved. Dr Kidson 
seconded, and it was carried : ‘ ‘ That the Royal Society of New Zea- 
land again affirms its interest in the proposal of His Excellency the 
Governor-General that a copy of Mr Oswald Birley’s painting of 
Lord Rutherford, of Nelson, be procured for the Dominion Museum 
and National Art Gallery.” 

Medals. — Dr Farr moved, Professor Kirk seconded, and it was 
carried: ” That only under the most exceptional circumstances should 
there be two awards of the same medal in one year.” 

Scientific Libraries. — Dr Marsden moved. Dr Kidson seconded, 
and it was carried: ” That the Library Committee be asked to col- 
laborate with the officer of the Carnegie Corporation at present in 
New Zealand with a view to furthering an arrangement for better 
scientific libraries and co-ordination thereof. ”- 

Polar Medals. — Mr Pyeroft moved, Mr Oliver seconded, and it 
was carried: ” That this Council congratulates Mr R. A. Falla, M.A.. 
of Auckland, and Mr R. O. Simmers, M.Sc., of Wellington, member«. 
of the British and New Zealand Antarctic Research Expedition, who 
have been awarded the Polar Medal by His Majesty.” ^ 

A. and N.Z. Assoc. Adv. SSrience. — In regard to the proposed 
meeting of the Association in Auckland in 1937, Professor Segar 
stated that Mr Arehey hoped to visit the Melbourne meetine next vear 
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in order that he might gain an insight into the running of the meeting 
and to ascertain what expense is involved in such a meeting. 

Science Congress. — The practicability of holding a Science ('on- 
gresB in the near future was discussed. It was pointed out by the 
Vice-president that neither Hawke’s Bay nor Nelson was in a position 
to hold a Congress. Auckland had organised the lB.st one held, and 
it was now undertaking the A. and N.Z. A.A.S. meeting in 1937. 
It was "Wellington’s turn. Dr Turner thought tliat the Otago laslitute 
might be willing to liold the Congress unless there was expense 
involved. Finally, on the motion of Mr Pycroft, seconded by 
Dr Kidson, it was resolved that the possibility of holding a Science 
Congress in 1935 or 1936 be referred to the member bodies, and 
that the Standing Committee !«> given pow(>r to act. 

Reference hist of Scientific Periodicals. — On the motion of 
Dr Marsdeu, seconded by Dr Kidson, it was resolved that the Library 
Committee be asked to endeavour to bring out the revised List of 
Scientific Periodicals during tin* year, and that the arrangement bt* 
along the lines adopted in the British Must'iirn catalogues. 

Election of Officers. — The election of officers resulted as follow's: 
President, Professor R. Speight (re-elected) ; Vice-president, Mr B. C. 
Aston (re-elected) ; Hon. Trea, surer, Mr M. A. Eliott (re-elected) ; 
Hon. Editor, Dr P. Marshall ; Associate Hon. Editor, Dr F. .1. 
Turner; Hon. Librarian, Professor H. B. Kirk; Co-opted Member, 
Dr P. Marshall (re-elected) ; Managers’ Tru.st Accounts, Messrs M. A. 
Eliott and B. C. Aston (re-elected) ; Hon. Returning Officer, Professor 
H. W. Segar ( re-elected ) ; Representative Tongariro National Park 
Board, Mr B. C. Aston (re-elected) ; New Zealand Institute of Horti- 
culture, Mr B. C. Aston (re-elected) ; Great Barrier Reef Committee, 
Mr "W. R. B. Oliver (re-elected) ; Observatories’ Committee, Dr C. C. 
Parr and Professor P, "W. Burbidge. 

Election of Committees : — 

Research Grants Committee : Dr Hilgendorf, Professor Speight, 
Dr Benham, Dr Parr, and Mr C. E. Poweraker (all re-elected). 

Hector Award Committee: Mr G. V, Hudson (convener), Dr 
Marwick, Professor Agar (Melbourne), Professor Harvey-Johnstone 
(Adelaide University). 

Hutton Award Committee: Dr Marshall (convener). Dr Hollo- 
way, Professor Bartrum, and Dr Benham. 

Hamilton Award Committee: Dr Marshall (convener). Dr Ben- 
bam, and Dr Holloway. 

Finance Committee: Messrs Eliott, Aston, Drs Marsden and 
Kidson. 

Sidey Summer-time Award Committee: Dr Marsden (convener). 
Dr Malcolm, and Lord Rutherford. 

Library Committee : Professor Kirk, Dr Cotton, Dr Kidson, and 
Mr Oliver. 

Regulations Committee: Mr B. C. Aston, Dr Marshall, Dr 
Marsden, Dr Kidson, and Professor Shelley. 

Annud Meeting, 1935. — To be held in May, actual date to be 
ixed by the Standing Committee. 
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yote.H of Thanks . — Hearty votes of tbankn were accoided to the 
President, Professor Speight; the Press; Victoria University College; 
the Secretary, Miss Wood; the Honorary Officers. 

Confirmed 29th Alay, 1934. 

(Signed) B. C. Aston, Chairman. 


To mark the inauguration ot the Royal Society of New Zealand, 
the Council of tlie Royal Society was entertained by the Wellington 
Philosophical Society at a conversazione held on Wediu'sday evening, 
Kith May, 1934, in the Conference Hall of the Dominion Farmers’ 
Building. 

The President of the Wellington Philosophical Society, Dr 
Henderson, welcomed the members of the Council, the Rt. Hon. tlie 
Prime Minister, and others who were present, and then asked the 
President of the Royal Society of New Zealand, Professor Speight, 
to take the chair. Professor Speight read a message from His 
Excellency the Governor-General, which was warmly applauded. 

Professor Speight then delivered his presidentid address. 

At the conclusion of the address. Dr Cockayne, in moving a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Professor Speight for his address, made some 
interesting remarks on the link betw'een the Royal Society of London 
and New Zealand, and said he was sure the Royal Society of London 
would w'ish him to convey its I’ongratulations and best wishes on the 
occa.sion of the inauguration of the Royal Society of New Zealand. 

The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. G. W. Forbes, then delivered 
a short address, in the coursi* of which he expressed his regret that 
the Society’s grant had had to be eut down. Dr Farr, in thanking 
the Prime Minister for his address, remarked that the Society hoped 
that before long it would have the pleasure of thanking him again 
for the restoration of the grant. 

The President then presented the special Sidey Summer-time 
medal and prize to Mr G. V. Hudson for his pioneer work in daylight 
saving. 

With supper, a very successful evening was brought to a con- 
clusion. 

The following day the morning session was devoted to interesting 
lectures given by the following : — i)r F. J. Turner spoke on the scope 
of geological research in New Zealand. Professor Burbidge spoke on 
recent developments in the science of physics. Dr L. Coekayne gave 
some observations on biology in New Zealand. 

In the afternoon members were taken to the Otari Open-air 
Museum .and then on to the Meteorological and Dominion Observa- 
tories, after which they were entertained at afternoon tea by the 
Wellington Philosophical Society. 

The cordial thanks and appreciation of the Royal Society of 
New Zealand are due to the Wellington Philosophical Society for the 
excellent arrangements carried out by it for the inaugural meeting 
of the Society. 
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GOVEKNOR^GENEPvAL'S ADDRESS 


ADDRESS FORWARDED BY HJS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR-dENERAL, LORD BLEDISLOE, TO THE 
INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


To THE Council of the Royal Society of New Zealand, 
Assembled at Wellington, IGth May, 1934. 


Gentlemeu, 

1 am mucli disappointed tliat public engagements in the Auckland 
District will prevent my attending the inaugural meeting of the 
Coimcil of “ The Royal Society of New Zealand ” (hitherto called 
“ The New Zealand Institute), of which I am privileged to be the 
Honorary Patron, and partaking with its members of the hospitality 
so kindly accorded to them by the "Wellington Philosophical Society. 
During my happy .sojourn in New Zealand for the last four years 
no vicarious duty as the King’s representative has caused me more 
sincere satisfaction than the intimation of Hie Majesty’s approval 
of the new designation of the Dominion’s chief organisation for the 
promotion of science within its borders and the utilisation for the 
enrichment and happiness of mankind of its multiform intellectual 
output. The New Zealand Institute was founded in 1867, and in 
this, the sixty-seventh year of its useful existence, it becomes revital- 
ised under a title more befitting its status and its record of worthy 
achievement. No Society within the Empire has during the last 
half century more richly earned the praenomen of “ Royal.” Its 
printed Transactions, as well as its Natural Science Bulletins, have 
b<‘en a material contribution to the world’s storehousi* of scientific 
knowledge. Its Fellowship (held by 48 of the Dominion’s most 
prominent scientists) is not lightly conferred. It is evidence of 
scientific achievement of a high order, and is so regarded in other 
part« of the world. It has numbered within its ranks, and still 
numbers, men of outstanding ability, industry, and genius, who, in 
various branches of scientific investigation, have conferred untold 
benefits upon their fellow-countrymen and upon that wider fraternity 
of searchers after accurate knowledge among whom international 
frontiers present no barrier of sympathetic intercourse and co-opera- 
tion. It can claim, inter alios, as one of its compatriot members 
Ernest Lord Rutherford, the leading scientist of the British Empire, 
if not of the world. Science is, as I have indicated, a consolidating 
and harmonising influence in a world racked by international eon; 
troversies and disrupted, at least temporarily, by flssiparous economic 
nationalism. Science is often blamed by a myopic and ungrateful 
public for the world’s economic maladjustment and malaise, oblivious 
of, or deliberately blind to, the fact that Science has proved the chief 
source and mainspring of man’s material prosperity in ever-increasing 
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inteiuity with succeusive decades of its application to man ’s changing 
and exacting requirements. If the application of science to human 
industrial operations has created a surplus of productive wealth with 
resulting human impoverishment, the fault lies, not with the scientist, 
but with the economists, the financiers, the industrialists, and, above 
all, the statesmen of tlie world, who, in consequence of ignoring, and 
failing to utilise to the full, the aid of Science in solving the world’s 
social and economic problems, are now battling with destitution in 
a world of superfluity, and by fostering national economic isolation 
are rendering precarious the foundations of world peace. To starve 
knowledge (and especially that clearly ascertained and systematised 
knowledge which we designate Science) or to stint it of its due reward 
is to court national disaster. If Science, in the inevitable evolution 
of human genius, has contributed to economic adversity, it is because 
it has been applied in part only to the solution of human problems, 
and certain it is that only by the further application of Science in 
all its ramifications and by a far more generous and enlightened 
recognition of its beneficent potentialities by the world’s rulers will 
effective remedies for current human disorders be found. It is for 
these reasons, and also because, in a geographical sphere of unsur- 
passed natural loveliness and hitherto undisclosed and intriguing 
natural secrets, scientific knowledge is providing its mentally alert 
inhabitants of all classes with a fuller and more radiant life, that 
I offer my moat sincere patronal salutations and congratulations to 
the Royal Society of N(>w Zealand, which has for considerably over 
half a century, under its humble name of the \ew Zealand Institute, 
acted as a beacon of intellectual enlightenment in this isolated land 
of immeasurable opportunities for industrial and cultural expansion, 
and my earru'st hope that uiuh'r its new appellation it may not only 
augment its already liigh prestige, but en,ioy to an ever-increasing 
extent the confidence and resj)ect of the community at large. 

Vale et salve. 


Believe me, Oentlemeu, to be always your most sincere well- 
wisher and colleague. 


BIjEDISLOE, 


Government House, 
Auckland. 

14th May. 1934. 


Governor-Genera 1 . 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

inauj?ural Address delivered May 1934, by Professor R. 

Speijrlit, M.Se., F.d.S. : — 

The President, Wellington f’liilosophieal Society, the Right Honorable 
the Prime Minister, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

In this addn'ss on the (K'casion of the establishment (tf the Royal 
Society of New Zealand, 1 propose to give a brief summary of the 
development of seientifle research in N(‘v\ Zealand from the earliest 
times up till the ]jresent. The period under revicAv is a long one, 
practically 160 years, for in 176d Cook made this land really know’n 
to the world. Prom his arrival till the foundation of the New Zealand 
Institute, nearly 100 years paased, and all through this period the 
mode of approach to the scientific problems pre.sented by the country 
was practically the same, viz., the visits by expeditions from Europe 
and America, the amassing of collections, chiefly botanical, to a less 
extent zoological, and to a minor degree geological, and their descri])- 
tion in monographs of imposing dimensions by experts in various 
branches, the publications usually b<*ing at the expense of the govern- 
ment of the land where the expedition originated. The authors were 
in many cases but little acquainted with the environment of the 
organisms they described. The stimulating influence of being associ- 
ated with a new land did not operate therefore to any degree, except 
in the case of those men of science who actually accompanied the 
expeditions, and even in their case the stay was relatively brief. 

Cook was primarily a navigator, and his own particular sphere 
was coastal survey, and the making of astronomical and magnetic 
observations. He was, for that reason, the first physicist, or rather 
geophysicist, associated with New Zealand science. One must 
remember, too, that he was the first Fellow of the Royal Society who 
had the honour conferred on hitn for work in New Zealand : it was 
not for his survey work, however, but because he discovered a method 
for the mitigation of the ravages of scurvy. 

Although Cook’s w'ork in the directions indicated w'as most 
notable, the scientific re.sults of his expeditions, apart from the geo- 
graphical and ethnological, were those associated with the natural 
history of the new’ land. He was himself a close and accurate observer 
of natural phenomena and of the customs and habits of native races, 
and he had with liim a scientific staff of naturalists especially strong 
on the botanical side: but they were concerned w'ith the making of 
collections for the enrichment of herbaria and gardens, and with 
systematic description rather than the study of plants in their 
natural surroundings. The time of plant ecology had not arrived. 

Other expeditions, fitted out in the northern hemisphere, followed 
clo.se on the heels of Cook. The French sent various ships. Lieutenant 
D’Urville was on the first, no mean botanist himself, and associated 
with him were the naturalists Lesson, a botanist, and Quoy and 
Gaimard, zoologists, all names to be connected with the descriptions 
of new plants and animals. Subsequent to his first expedition, 
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D’Urville came as admiral in eommaud, and collections, especially 
of plants, molluscs, crabs, insects, and birds, were made by the staffs 
of all the ships. 

The Americans sent an expedition headed by Admiral Wilkes 
in 1840. which made collections of birds, shells, and Crustacea. Then 
(Jreat Britain also sent, in 1841, the ships Erehus and Terror, under 
Sir James Clark Ross, and extensive collections of animals were made 
as well as of plants, for included in the staff was Joseph Hooker, 
afterwards Sir Joseph Hooker, who really laid the foundation of the 
systematic botany of New Zealand. Later on we have the visit of 
the Novara, sent by the Emperor of Austria in 1859, with a 
distinpuished personnel in which was included Ferdinand von 
Hochstetter, the first peolopist of repute to visit New Zealand and 
examine the country. Its physical features had already attracted 
attention, for we have numerous references to it in the later editions 
of Charles Lyell’s “ Principles of Oeolopy.” 

Before 1867 there were other expeditions of relatively minor 
importance, but subsequent to this date, in the year 1874, there were 
brief visits from the Challenger, and from the French expedition to 
Campbell Lsland to observe the Transit of Venus. 

Visits were paid by other men of note, e.p., by Charles Darwin, 
who came to the Bay of Islands in the Beagle in the year 1836, 
by Dr Lyall in the Acheron, and Dieffenbach included in his travels 
in the year 1840 a visit to the Chatham Islands. Any accounts they 
pave were based on a stay of a few weeks, or months at moat, and 
were larpely systematic and not related in any close w>ay to the land 
itself, altliouph moat appreciative references were made to the beauty 
of tin* forest, the majesty of the mountains, and the sterlinp character 
of the Native inhabitants. Darwin wras an exception. New Zealand 
did not impress him except unfavcmrably, for he says in his Journal : 
“ I believe w'e w'cre all plad to leave New Zealand. It is not a pleasant 
place. Amonp the Natives there is absent that charminp simplicity 
which is found at Tahiti ; and the preater part of the English are the 
very refuse of society. Neithcj- is the country itself attractive. I 
look back but to one bright spot, and that is Waimate, with its 
Christian inhabitants.” 

But from about the year 1860 a great change took place, and the 
scientific work was carried out very largely by men who made the 
country their home, and to them we owe the eminence to which the 
distinctive New Zealand science has attained. It is strange that the 
first men of science who were attracted by the country were botanists, 
then zoologists, but the real basis of New Zealand science is due to 
men who were all primarily geologists — Hector, Haast, and Hutton. 
This may be only a coincidence, but geology was a science of late 
development and reached a stag(* in the early ’60 ’s when advance 
was rapid. The crude and fantastic theories of earlier date had been 
overthrown, men were going direct to nature for their inspiration, 
and no wonder a land like New Zealand, with its varied phenomena, 
was responsible for an intelligent appreciation of the different forces 
which had fashioned it. In some departments these men were 
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pioneers. Hector was tlie first to explain the development of over 
deepened fiords by the exeavatiiiR powers of great valley glaciers. 
Haast, as a resident on the Canterbury Plains and intimately 
acquainted with the vagaries of the rivers overcharged with the waste 
from mountains higher in their basins, was thoroughly conversant 
with the factors controlling its deposition and the building up of 
river beds, and trr him is to be credited the first use of the word 
“ fan ” in a scientific sense as applied to that form of deposit. 

The new idea of the former extension of glaciers was creating 
keen interest and varied expression of opinion in the northern 
hemisphere, and both Haast and Hector added materially to the 
discussion in support of those who maintained their extension. This 
evidence coming from another hemisphere had a very important 
influence on the conclusions which were ultimately established. As 
is the ca.se with pioneers in a new land in other .spheres of action, 
theM* two men had to undertake varied work, and both were noted 
for the many-sidedness of their activities. In the case of Hector, this 
can be exemplified by the various subjects for which the medal 
associated with his name .stands — botany, chemistry, ethnology, 
geology, physics, zoology — for in all these he attained some distinction. 
Haast, too, was a botanist, zoologist, and ethnologist, as well as being 
a geologist. But Hutton was the one of widest attainments, for in 
addition to his geology we owe much to his systematic work in many 
departments of zoology, notably conchology, entomology, and verte- 
brate zoology. He was, however, no mere sy.stematist, but a close 
observer in the field, and he brought to bear on various problems of 
natural history a philosopliie mode of approach which gave new 
interest to what had been previously i.solated scientific facts. We 
know now that some of his reasoning was unsound, and his conclusions 
therefore invalid, yet he exercised in his time a veiy profound 
influence on New Zealand science, an influence frequently associated 
with those who make startling generalisations or enunciate apparent 
paradoxes, the very effort of disproving them materially advancing 
the cause of truth. 

These men were jacks of all trades, and dare we say they were 
masters of none? For the age of specialists had not arrived, when 
the object is to know “ more and more about less and less.” Yet 
this failure to possess an accurate knowledge of a limited subject 
did give them a catholicity of outlook and a freedom of imagination 
which is of the greatest help in a pioneer, and not without advantage 
t |0 a worker in a limited sphere of advanced research. These were 
the men wjio dominated the latter half of the century in New Zealand 
science. Haast died comparatively early after a full and vigorous 
life, but Hector and Hutton survived into the early years of this 
qentury, and T think we are greatly indebted to them for the high 
standing of the New Zealand Institute. 

It must be remembered, too, that at this stage there were notable 
stirrings in the scientific Avorld. Darwin published his ” Origin of 
Species ” in 1659, and Hutton was an ardent advocate of his theories, 
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and, in fact, he provided instances which Darwin used in liis memor- 
able work. And as early as 1802, just three years after the book 
appeared, in a Presi<leutial Address to the Philosophical Institute 
of Canterbury, Haast maintained that it was the great work of 
the age.” 

The first body in this e,ountiy to which the name scieutific can 
be given is the New Zealand Society established in Wellington very 
early in the histoiy of the colon}", viz., in 1851. Sir George Grey 
delivered an inaugural addr(*ss, presided in person at its meetings, 
and helped it substantially by his lively interest. From this 
developed the Wellington Philosophical Society, so tliat it is in some 
measure the parent of the New Zealand Institute. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the celebration of the establishment of the Royal 
Society of Neu Zealand is being conducted with its cordial support 
and under its direction. 

The New Zealand Institute was formally established in 1867, 
over 60 years ago, by the New Zealand Institute Act, through the 
incorporation of \arious independent societies in Wellington and 
other parts of New Zealand, viz., the Wellington Philosophical Society, 
the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, the Auckland Institute, 
and the Westland Naturalists and Acclimatisation Society. Three 
of these had a vigorous exi-stenei*. hut the last-named languished after 
a time and finally eeasi'd to exist Soon after its formation, the 
Institute was strengthened by the addition of the Otago Institute, 
and there followed on the Hawke's Bay Pliilosopbieal Society, and 
societies centred on Wanganui, .Nelson, and Palmerston North 

On August 4th, 1868, the then Governor of the Colony, Sir George 
Ferguson Bowen, as the first President, delivered an inaugural 
address, in which he briefly described the steps leading up to its 
establishment, and then in an eloquent manner detailed tlie various 
branches of science which would comi* within th(> sphere' of activity 
of the new Institute, and indicated the directions in which, in his 
opinion, they would probably develop. He mentioned the Geological 
Survey, then recently ('stablished under Dr (afterwards Sir James) 
Hector, but with the foundations of its investigation laid by Hoeb- 
stetter. He also mentioned the field of botany, and the appearance 
of Hooker’s Handbook, also zoology witli special reference to the 
problem of the moa, and after considering the natural sciences as 
being most obviously those which would concern future investigators, 
he went on to deal w'ith the physical sciences, including meteorology, 
terrestrial magnetism, and finally ethnology and specially the study 
of the Maori race. 

The chief motive power behind the new Institute was jirovided 
by the three men just mentioned. Hector, Haast, and Hutton, but 
there were other active workers in the early years, notably Sir Walter 
Bnller, J. Buchanan, T. P. Cheeseman, W. Colenso, R. W. Pereday, 
T. Kirk, T. W. Kirk. W. M. Maskell, Ed. Me^^ick, T. H. Potts. 
W. T. L. Travers, and, later on, before the passing of the century, 
Charles Chilton. G. V. Hudson, T. J. Parker, I). Petrie. G. M. 
Thomson, all associated with natural science, and one need only 
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mention sueh additional immos m those of W. Hkey, A. W. Bickerton, 
and Georf 2 :e Hojrben to realise tliat tin* physical and chemical sciences 
received no unworthy attention. The importance of ethnology was 
fully recognised in the work of y. Percy Smith, Ed. Tregear, and 
A, Hamilton. 

We must exj)r(‘SN at tliis stage oui* recognition of the great work 
done in t)ie early days of the Dominion under trying conditions and 
without modern facilities, and sp(‘cially so in the case of the pioneering 
explorations, both geographic and seiimtifie, into an unknown land. 
While certain areas of the country, especially the eastern part of the 
South Island, were no doubt always (^asy of aceess except for rivers- - 
and even her(‘ the,> took their toll, e.g., Dr Sinclair, th(» botanist, 
was dro^^lle(^ in the Rangitata River — nearly all tln‘ North Island 
and all of the West Coasi of the South Island was eov(*red with 
almost impimetrable bush. The means of aecess, if not through 
heavy undergrowth, lay along the shoia*, up rivers by wading 
fre(|ueiitly in llie water, or along mountain tops above the scrub line. 
The journey of Sir James II(»etor through South Westland and 
AVestern Otago in the year 186J, when he crossed the shoulder of 
Aspiring, one of th(‘ mountainetwing f<*ats of the century, was a 
notable aehi(*venn‘nt, AVith this pioneering scientific expedition must 
be ranked tlie exploratory work done by Ilaast on the West Coast, 
BidwiJl’s trip into the centre of the North Island, (kJenso’s numerous 
expeditions into various parts of the North Island, and especially his 
crossing of tin* RnaJiines, and ReischekV lonely stay in the West Coast 
Sounds 

Jt must not be supposed, however, that during this period all 
seiexitJfic work in tin* country was done under the auspices of the 
Institute or ])iibIiHhed by the Institute. The “ Geological Survey 
and Colonial Jjahoratory,’" under Sir James Hector, issued annual 
reports and bulletius as w(‘ll as systematic monographs dealing with 
variouK groups (»f animals living and fo-ssil. And there were also 
publications of sueli monumental works as Buller^s Birds of New 
Zealand ” and Owen’s descriptions of rnoa bones sent to him in 
London from time to time. 

A comparison of tin' state of knowledge of our land in 1900 with 
what existed in 1867 emphasises the great progress of investigation, 
and the increasing volume of results. They were helped to some extent 
by the foundation of the New Zealand University, but this can hardly 
be said to have achieved substantial success in the way of scientific 
research by tin* end of the century, although there were indications 
of coming change. TTp to this point, and for a little longer, the chief 
stimulus came from extra academic sources, from the devoted work 
of private individuals in their spare time, and of professional men 
in departments somewhat foreign to their usual routine. It should 
be noted all the same that even Wore the end of the century Ruther- 
ford had started on his career of scientific conquest, and the University 
is quite justified in taking credit for having set his feet on the path 
he was to follow. 
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Durin<^ this pt^riod, tlu* luaua^oitKMit of tlio busiuess sid(* of tli * 
Institiito vfhH ill the hands of Hir James Hector, and it bceamc tbc 
recorder of the work done by ils membi*rs. It was, however, little 
more than a publishing institution centralised in Wellington. In 
the o[>ejiing years of the new century, matters approached a crisis, 
and largely through the dominating influence of Captain Hutton, 
tlie governance of tin* Institute' uas reorganised, more represimtation 
on the governing body and imm* power given to tlie local societies, 
and new vigour was infused into tin* somewhat dry bones, (hiptain 
Hutton became tin* first President of the reconstituted body. For 
the n(‘xt 30 years jirogress was constant, and tin* output of scientific 
work inereascHl, and it must b<* admitted that its quality was also 
hubstautially improved. 1 am not guilty of making invidious dis- 
tinctions wli(‘n [ say that tin* outstanding figure of this period is 
Dr L. Cockayne. 1 will not mention any otlier living member, 
although many havi* done great and meritorious serviis*, but merely 
those who have [lassed away after bearing aloft tlie lamp of know- 
ledge: Charles Chilton, C. M. Thomson, Augustus Hamilton, T. P. 
Cheesemau, D. Pt'tifie, H. Hill, II Suter, A. McKay, J. A. Thomson, 
P, G. Morgan, and Elsdoii Best. By far the majority of these men 
were connected with natural science, but there had been an increasing 
amount of investigation into tin* physical science.s, and tliis is reflected 
in the publications in the Transactions. Wliile natural science has 
a particular appeal to the eouniry which has furnislied the material 
for study and only indirectly to the woidd as a whole, the fundamental 
feature of physi(‘al science is that it deals with th<' fabric of the globe 
and the universe, knows no confines, and therefore makes an appeal 
to the whole scientific world and even to philosophy, and its investiga- 
tors seek publicity in those directions in which tin* world-wide 
audience is most easily readied. It must be admitted that tlie iiresent 
Transactions of the New Zealand Institute are hardly the most 
appropriate vehicle for bringing a discovery in physuvil science 
before the world, but it is hoped that this condition may be in process 
of changing, ()n<* can remember that the first paper by Lord Ruther- 
ford, his first contribution to scien(*(‘, appeared in tlu* Transactions. 
With such an excellent precedent no apology need be offered for the 
printing of papers in physical subjects in our Transactions, and it 
is to be hoped that within a measurable time they may be regarded 
as quite an appropriate medium for introducing new features in 
that sphere to the world at large. 

And now, in this year 1934, we have a change of name to the 
Royal Society of New Zealand. The chief reason for this has been 
the desire to bring its nomenclature into line with that obtaining in 
other parts of the Empire, and at the same time to remove the 
ambig^ty ariedng from the fact that there are other institutes in 
New Zealand with functions analogous to those of the New Zealand 
Institute, iu other spheres with which it might be confused. His 
Majesty the King has graciously permitted the use of the title 
Royal/' so that this country wiU follow the precedents that have 
been establidied in so many parts of his dominions. 
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I must express the sincere regret of the Society tliat His £zcel- 
lency the Governor-General is not present to deliver the inaugural 
address. Who i.s more fitted than he to preside at this ceremony and 
10 perpetuate the custom that at critical stages in the history of 
our Society we have had tlw' jjresence, active sympathy, support, and 
inspiration of His Majesty’s represimtative in this Dominion. 

This brief sketch of tlie history of the Institute discloses that 
one important purpose for which the Institute was founded has been 
neglected, viz., the encouragement of art and literature, and the very 
title of some of the branches indicates a further aim, viz., philosophy. 
Art has been <‘ntirel.v neglected except in so far as Maori art comes 
within the definition. Literature has received scant I’ceognition, 
though there is an interesting contribution by Johannes ('. Andersen 
on Metre, d(‘alt v ith on a scientific basis. .So the aims of the founders 
of the Soei('ty in those directions hav(* not been i-ealised. There are 
a few more papers dealing with metaphysics and philo.sophy, and 
these are almost entirely in the early yours. There has been a great 
falling away. 

The main activities have Ix'en in the direction of encouraging 
scientific work by providing means for publication, and this is, after 
all, a most important function of such a body as the Institute. The 
opportunity to publish the results of work is a most real form of 
encouragenu'nt. One of the aphorisms of Professor W. M. Davis, 
whose death was referred to at an earlier meeting to-day, was 
“ Publish or perish.” Davis applied the I’t-mark to individuals, for 
he went on to say, ” If it is worth doing, it is worth j)rin1ing! ” If 
no opportunity to print is afforded, then the avcII of inspiration dries 
up. It may also be ajjplied to societies, for this generally disconsidered 
function of such a society as this is really the main stimulus to a 
vigorous existence. 

One thing, however, stands at the saiiu' since the foundation of 
the Institute, viz., tJie amount of the Government grant. It is now 
£500, and it was the same in 1866, notwithstanding the great increase 
in population and the vast increase in wealth. This lack of Govern- 
mental financial .support has throAvn a heavy’ additional burden on 
the constituent .societies, and the result has been a serious crippling 
of their activities, and a decrease in the aJttounf of money spent on 
t^eir libraries. • This particular financial stringency cuts at the root 
of all research, for without libraries or with poor libraries, original 
work becomes almost impossibh*. It is to be hoped that when the 
depression lifts the amount of the grant may be r(«stored to what 
it was for a considerable intervening period, viz., £1500. And it 
could very well be increased beyond this amount. 

A very serious matter related to the want of funds, and adversely 
affecting research throughout the country, is the delay and diflBculty 
in publication. The Society has done its best in that direction, aided 
by a substantial grant from the Carnegie Trustees, and perhaps the 
restriction in the funds available for this purpose has resulted in 
the raising of the standard of accepted contributions, which is all to 
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papers, or to print them only after considerable delay. This disability 
has a wider incidence, and one regrets the delay in publishing material 
in the case of scientific departments, which are, of course, not con- 
nected directly with the Society. There appears to be accumulations 
of years, and it may be a decade before they can be dealt with. In 
some cases the contribution will be quite out of date, or the value 
.substantially lessened, and it may finally advisable to decline 
publication. This state of affairs has a very deleterious effect on 
ivorkers, especially the younger ones, who feel themselves stifled in 
their endeavours, and at a time when expression to them is vital; 
it is hoped that some means may yet be devised to aid publication. 

It is an extremely wasteful method of economy to chock research 
during depression. As far a.s this country is concerned, it would 
be an excellent investment to encourage research at such a time as 
the present in order that the reward may be reaped subsequently. 
One form of encouragement is the provision of adequate means of 
expression. 

In this respect Australia sets us an excellent example. There 
appears to have been no slackening in the activities of the Common- 
wealth Department of Industrial and Scientific Research; the 
examination of all problems connected with the primary productions 
of the country is carried on with vigour, and the publications which 
the department issues at fnsjuent intervals indicate its appreciation 
of the value of the regular publication of results. 

While the amount of money contributed to research purposes 
by our own (Government compares very favourably with that devoted 
in Australia, there is no doubt that the volume of publication in the 
Commonwealtli far exceeds what is produced here, oven if allowance 
is made for greater [loiiulation and wealth, a more extended and 
diversified land, a wider range of industries, both primary and 
secondary, and consequmitly the existence of more numerous problems 
awaiting .solution. 

In countries other than our own badly affected by the depression, 
the amount spent on research is enormous, and shows that the authori- 
ties are fully alive to the advantages accruing therefrom. For 
e.xainple, during Itl.'ll England spent liHOO.OtK) on special research 
department.s, of wdiieh 11404,000 was spent on agricultural research. 
Canada siient £400.000 on research laboratories, and the United States 
£6,000,000 on agricultural research alone. These are government.il 
expenditures, and leave out of consideration the vast sums spent 
by corporations and private individuals. 

During the period from 1900 onwards, scientific investigation 
was materially aided by : — 

(1) The increasing efficiency of University training. 

(2) The reorganisation and the establishment of scientific 
Government departments, finally placed under the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

(.1) The establishment of institutions like the Uawthron 
Institute and the development of musmims. 







Th(‘ offeet of the first has l)een very pronouiiced since better 
facilities such as laboratories and libraries have been provided, an 
increasing number of scholarships have been established which have 
enabled promising students to continue their work m Europe and 
America. In fact, nearly all students who would be likely to benefit 
materially by such (^xperic^nce are able uow in some vay to reach the 
schools of th(' Old AVorld. The effect of this on the Institute has been 
direct, but the Ijistitute luis reacted on thi» University as w(*ll, since 
it has enabled students to j)nblisli results jn many eas(*s. and provided 
a contact with extra-academic influences; in fact, some irn^n external 
to the UniviTsity, such as Dr Cockayne, have exercised an infUienee 
comparabh* Avith or (‘\en exeeeding that of the staffs oF the Cnixersity 
itself. 

The ehief difficulty is the paucity of the staffs of the university 
colleges, the necessity of their devoting so much of their time to actual 
teaching of students in lower grades, and the lack of a central 
university where rest'arch into special New Zealand problems and, 
of course, others can be jiroseciited. Perhaps at the present time it 
is more eeonomi(*aI to send promising students to lands where research 
laboratories now exist, but the time will come whiui such a central 
institution must be established. The University suff(*rs from the 
absimee of a eentral home and source of inspiration 

The scientific departments of the (loveniment, (‘stablislied on 
modern lines since the beginning of the century, have stimulated 
resi'areh to a marked degree, and specially so since their grouping 
under the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Behind 
all these there is some direct utilitarian purpose, notably the develo])- 
meiit of the country's resources — agricultural, mineral, forest, etc. — 
whereas the main influeuee of the Royal Society is directed toxvards 
pure scienet*, though not exclusively so There is no real difference 
between the two branches of pure and applied except that the former 
is devoted to the welfare of the world as a whole without regard to 
persons, and the latter is directed to the advancement of the interests 
of some particular country, or individual or group of individuals. 
For this reason aiiplied science requires a high standard of accuracy 
in its application. When the proper expenditure of a large sum 
of money is d(‘pendent on the coiTect solution of a problem in all 
its phases, a public or private corporation demands more careful 
examination of all the surrounding circumstances and n'latcd factors. 
In pure science the mere reputation of a scientist is at stake, and as 
long as his own conseicncc is satisfied, he feels no further responsi- 
bility, and though he may eare a great deal, the world as a whole 
certainly docs not. All the same, the method of approach to the 
problems concerned is the same in both cases, and must be in both 
subject to the same rigorous controls. 

The scientific method of approach to problems in applied science 
has a much wider incidence than some people think. It is usually 
belicx^'ed that inventions are the result of some sudden inspiration, 
but I have been told by a well-known Australian — I ahotxld, perhaps, 
say New Zealander — that this is not the case. In his experience, 
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inventions are due to the arrivinj:? at a correct, solution of a definite 
mechanical problem, and th(‘ reputation of an inventor depends on 
the skill shown in solving such a problem. 

r need not make mention to sueli an audience as this of the cases 
wlien*. men workinji* in the laboratory oti a purely scientific problem, 
and with no thonj^ht of fntnre i^ain, but only the advancement of the 
cause of trutli, liavt* demonstrated ])rinciples which liave led not only 
to sclent ifle fame, !)Ut to eommereial results of world-wide iiieideuce, 
the hapjnness of millions, or their misery, and the fortum»s of 
hundreds of individuals. 

Then, too, the establishments like the ('awthi-on Institute, the 
Portobello Pish Hatchery, and the museums of the country afford 
facilities for scientific investigation. 11 may be a momentary phase 
at the present time to decry museums as storehouses of collections of 
plants and animals, of ethnological and historical material, but such 
material has to be preserved as a r(‘eord, and for the information of 
future workers, and where f»1se can such be housed? TTnless, indeed, 
the UKKlern d(‘velopim‘nt will be in the direction of divorcing this 
aspect of museum work from the (‘dueational and providing entirely 
distinct establishments with different utilities and aims. I believe 
that I am correct in saying that, considering their resources and 
opportunities, the value of the scientific work contributed by museums 
in this country is not excelled by that of any other institutions. There 
have been, in addition to the regular plans of investigation carried 
out in our departments, notable contributions by men of standing 
acting under instructions from such departments, but really outside 
them, and also those made by persons belonging to public institutions 
in directions where their strict duty hardly lii's. 1 r<»fer to such 
works as Hamilton's “ Maori Art/* Cheeseman’s ‘‘ Manual of 
New Zealand Flora,” Suter*s ” Manual of Mollusea.” 

There is, lastly, that grou]) of so-called unein [cloyed or leisured 
class who in Great Britain havi* b<*en the glory of its seiene.o— num 
of independent and untramelled thought, who have worked for the 
mere love of truth, have acquired fame, and furni.shed epoch-making 
contributions to the cause of science — men like (^liarles T^yell and 
Charles Darwin. This race is fortunately not t‘x1iTi(*t Inuv. Its 
individuals are usually eoniieeted with natural Jiistory, |a‘rhaps 
because physical science and chemistry rerpiin* laboratories and 
equipment beyond the resources of jirivate persons, lunvever wealthy, 
but one knows that the spirit is alive if the opportunity does not 
present itself. 

The most striking features of the scientific development of the 
past 30 years has been (1 ) the astounding advance in the fundamental 
sciences of physics and chemistrj% and (2) the success of the applica- 
tion of the methods of these sciences to the so-called natural sciences. 
This tends to a much more rigorous investigation of problems and the 
elimination to an increasing extent of the personal equation. When 
an investigator has to rely very largely on his own intuition, the 
results vary very greatly with the <'apaeity of the invi^stigator. Tf 
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lie is a genius, then his results may have far-reaching effects, but 
in the hands of a moderate observer they become useless or even 
dangerous. 

Geology has been held to be a very inexact science, seeing that 
in geological accounts there is the too-frequent use of the words, 
probably, perhaps, or it may be so. I well remember Dr T. A. Jaggar, 
Director of the Volcano Observatory at Kilauea, saying that he hoped 
that no geologist would succeed him for this reason. He was, after 
all, a geologist himself, but he wanted a man trained in physical 
niethods of exactness, and his suggestion was that geology would 
benefit very greatly if it adopted these methods. The days are gone, 
or are fast going, when a single geologist will be fully equipped for 
field work with a hammer and a compass, and before long no party 
of the geological siirvey will be sent out without a geophysical equip- 
ment as well. Geology has practically shed crystallography and 
seismology, ami it may shed other branches when the true physical 
methods invade its debatable zones. Palaeontolog}' in some respects 
as a geological instrument has become almost exact, though as a 
biological study it can hardly make that claim. This application 
of physics and cheirii.stry to botanical and zoological problems is 
becoming more and more effective, and there are indications that 
the day of the pure systematist is doin'. I am not decrying his 
Avork — organisms must be classified, described, and arranged, but 
this is no longer the most important phase of biological study. The 
increasing ajiplication of jihysical methods to such problems appears 
to me to be the most striking pha.se of the last third of a century of 
the Institute’s hi.story. 

One disappointing feature of the study of natural history in 
this country is the general failure of both old and young to show 
an intelligent interest in the plants and animals of the land where 
they live. In England, in nearly every small town there is some 
person who takes a livt'ly interest in the natural history of his neigh- 
bourhood and has made some typical collection of it, whether of 
insects, or plants, or birds, or fossils. One hardly ever sees this feature 
displayed here. There is no general love or interest in nature, and 
the reason for its abst'nce is not obvious. It does not appear to be 
due to lack of school training, for these naturalists of Great Britain 
appear to have the quality born in them. I do not think it has 
anything to do with the training, for the few people of this type that 
I have come aeross in New Zealand owed little or nothing to help 
at school. The race is still the same, and it should possess the same 
instincts. One great work of a society such as this might be to revive 
this sleeping instinct, for when developed again, its help to science 
will be manifest. The notable experiment of the Auckland Museum 
in the direct encouragement of the study of natural history will be 
watched with interest, and with hope that it may serve to remedy 
to some extent this defect in the scientific outlook in the younger 
members of the community. 

This introduces the reference to one of the most important 
interests of the Society, A'iz., the supervision of certain of the national 
parks anel sanctuaries of the Dominion, such as the Tongariro National 
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Park, the Arthur Pass National Park. On the Boards of Control 
of some the Society is not directly represented; still, it is vitally 
interested in their management. Recently it has interested itself 
in having the Auckland Islands as a whole and the Kermadec Islands 
declared sanctuaries, and it views with cordial approval the removal 
of the country at the head of Lak(* lloto-iti, in Ihe Nelson province, 
from land selection. 

These national parks are intended to afford to our unique flora 
and faxina the protection necessary for their continued existence 
i\nder natural conditions, and were it not for introduced pests they 
would thoroughly effect their purpose. But stoats, little owls, deer, 
and chamois are taking their toll of bird and plant life, and certain 
alpine plants are threatened with extinction by the latter, or at any 
rate a material reduction in numbers in the areas which are their 
))articular habitat. This makes it necessary that the introduced 
pests should be controlled, if not actually exterminated. The Govern- 
ment sliould set its face resolutely against the importation of all such 
animals, whether in the name of sport or otherwise. One cannot tell 
whaf may eventuate at times in the ease of an animal relatively harm- 
less in its own home, where it has developed pari pas.su with biological 
controls, when it is removed to another land where such controls do 
not exist. 

The Society should also emphasise the necessity of having 
thoroughly repre.s('ntative collections of living plants established under 
suitable conditions. There is the Otari Open Air Museum at present 
in existence, and the Arthur’s Pass Board has recently considered a 
scheme for the formation of an Alpine Garden at Arthur’s Pass. 

These national parks and sanctuaries will ultimately be found 
of inestimabh' value when the imblic of the Dominion and, above all. 
its younger members, learn to appreciat;; to the full the natural 
beauties and tr(‘asures of our land, and to realise that it is Iridy 
a “ precious stone set in the silver sea.” Their attraction for 
overseas visitors and scientific men will be perpetual. 

One mentions here the question of national parks and sanctuaries, 
since the reputation of th(* Society as a scientific body has been 
chiefly establisiied by the study of the fauna and flora of the country, 
and it would be an ill service to jmsterity if we did not hand on, 
in as perfect a form as possible, those materials for study which were 
once available. Not only will the work of pioneers be better appreci- 
ated, but it will afford opportunities for investigation which we are 
confident will be continued in the future. During the progress of 
settlement, wasteful and almost criminal methods have reduced our 
heritage, have actually destroyed poidions of it, have exterminated 
many unique plants and animals; but the present public conscience 
will not allow it to be frittered away, and we must always be grateful 
for thaj. vigilance shown by such organisations as the Bird Protection 
Society, which, without being actually scientific bodies, are aiding 
materially in scientific research. 

A disability of a Royal Society in this country, and one cal- 
culated to lessen its effectiveness very seriously, is that it has no 
central home. When matters affecting scientific politics must be 
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«0}igider(>d and tin* lull weight of the society exerted to secure a certain 
end, Sydney can speak iiulhoritatively for the whole of New South 
Wales, Melbourne for V'ietoria, and Adelaide for South Australia, 
but there is a difficulty as far as New Zealand is concerned. While 
in one way it is an advantage to have a diffusion of interest and some 
amount of decentralisation, tlic increased effect of a sup<*rior central 
body is manifest wh(‘n the combined influence of the Socii'ty* has to 
be employed So, for the same reason, New* Zealand has no true 
universit.v; both 'society and university are weakened by the geo- 
graphical la.v out of the land. It seems difficult to meet this objection 
in a satisfactory manner as far ns the Society is eonc(*rned, but with 
regard to tlie university it can b<‘ met by establishing a central 
research institution to which jiresent colleges will be subordinate as 
indicated previously, or to raise the latter to the dignity of separate 
universities. It seems a long shot to suggest that ultimatel.v we may 
have a Roy'al Society’s House in Ncm Zealand where its meetings 
will be held, its library housed, where portraits of its distinguished 
members raa.y be displayed for all tinu*; but the Society will not have 
a full mea.sure of prestige till some such home is provided and main- 
tained in adeipiate state. 

Then* has been a considerable amount of criticism recently both 
anonymously in the public pre.ss and in meetings of at least one of 
the local branches in that the Society' is not fulfilling its functions 
adequately and not acting as the leader in scientific matters that its 
hi.story and prestige demand. In my opinion, the activity of the 
Society' and the interest it has shown in scientific matters has never 
been greater, only other departments have arisen which have taken 
on some of tbe* functions once belonging to the Society. At one time 
the Imstitiite directly through its head was the adviser to the Govern- 
ment on almost all matters relating to science; now there is an 
influential and well-staffed Government depai’tment directly under 
a Mini,ster. and the proper source of advice is the body of expert 
opinion of that department. There is little or no need to consult 
such a body as the Institute or the Society into which it has developed. 
There are other departments of the Government as well which have 
a scientific staff. All the same, the Society exercises, and will continue 
to exercise, both through its individuals and as a corporate body, a 
watchful yet. sympathetic* eye on scientific matters and the govern- 
mental relation to them, and were the necessity to arise, it would not 
hesitate to ])lace its views before the powers controlling the country. 

A suggestion has been made that the Society’s annual gathering 
should he som<*thing more than a mere business meeting, that 
pronouncements should be made by the presidents and others on 
important matters in the scientific world, and that the feature of 
such a meeting should be the Presidential Address, following on tbe 
custom of similar societies in Australia and elsewhere. A difficulty 
arises in this connection from the geographical condition of this 
country. Instead of having a central capital dominating other centres 
of population in which are located a large proportion of the scientific 
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workers aw residentn, ^ve have in New Zealand four centres of sub- 
equal nm\ witli a relatively equal population directly interested in 
scientific matters, and other centres still more scattered. Wellington 
has certainly some advantage in that it is the seat of government, but 
the advantage due to this is not overwhelming, and it should not give 
to the cai)ital the exclusive right to the place of the delivery of the 
Presidential Address--an arrangement should be made for a regular 
change of v(*nue. Tlien^ lias been precedent for this, in that on 
ocxuision the annual meeting of the Institute has been held in Auck- 
land, in Christeliurch, and in Dunedin, and it is also specially 
mentioned in tlie Act. Although it is slightly mor(» costly to make 
a change from Wellington, yet in normal times this (‘xtra cost should 
b(* met in th(‘ interests of the vitality of the Soei(»ty. The delivery 
of a true Pr(‘sideiitial Address, and not a mere summary of business, 
Avoiild be a manifest advantage, and help and encourage appreciation 
r»f the Society’s w^n-k and functions throughout New Zealand. It 
Avonid reinovt‘ very largely tlie eonception of the Society as being 
merely an as.soeiation of scientilie men and other representative men 
meetijig once a year in W(‘lIington to transact pure business, appoint 
cominitt(‘es, and li(‘ar their reports, and from time to time to make 
awards of medals, awards which arc at times strongly criticised. As 
long as th(‘ criticism is not factious and for the jmrpose of creating 
trouble, it should b(‘ w chained as indicating an active' interest of 
the individual members in the Society’s affairs. 

What, th(‘n. an* tin' ultiinate objects of tliis Society? 1 cannot 
do better than (jiiotc from Bacon’s N(wv Atlantis^’ wiiere he 
describes the establishment known as the House of Salomon. He 
says: The end of onr foundation is the knowledge of causes, and 

secret motions of things, and the enlarging the bounds of human 
empire to the affecting of all things possible.^’ 

A statcmiMil from tlie man w’ho foreshadowed tiie foundation of 
the Itoyal Society forty yi'ars before it was actually founded, who 
placi'd the [)rinci|)les of scientific reasoning on a sure basis, cannot 
help but b(* of value although science was in its infancy when he 
wrote the w^ords. He stresscsl the necessity for observation especially 
in matters pertaining to natural history, but did not neglect what 
is now called physical science based strictly on ohs(Tvation, for in 
the close of liis descrii)tioii of his Royal Society he says: Lastly, 
we have circuits of divers principal cities of th(‘ kingdom ; where as 
it cometh to })ass wt do publish such new profitable inventions as 
we think good. And we do also declare natural divination of diseases, 
plagues, SAvarms of harmful creatures, scarcity, tempests, ejirthqnakes, 
a^reat inundations, comets, temperature of the year, and divers other 
things; and Ave do give counsel thereupon, Avhat the people shall do 
For the prevention and remedy of them.'' 

This Avas written 300 years ago (1626), but it has a modern 
mtlook, although the conjunction of the various phenomena is hardly 
fnodern. We have a forecast of our Health Department, the in- 
^restigation of insect pests, regular meteorological and astronomical 
)b«ervationa, and the suggestion that such institutions must giv(» 
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advice coucoruiug tliein to the general public. There is also provision 
i’or the holding o! ineetiugs in various parts of the kingdom. Allowing 
for an archaic diction, it is just such a programme as might be adopted 
by our Deparliucnt of Scientitic and Industrial Research, but visual- 
ised by Bacon as a programme for a Royal Society, in the way of 
using scientific iiuestigation for the benefit of mankind. 

But can we make any )>rediction as to how a pre.sent-day Royal 
Society v ill develop ’ If \\e consider the position of scientific research 
in 38()6 as comparc<| with its position in 1903, and again the position 
in ]t)03 nitli tliat in 1934, we cannot fail to be struck with the fact 
that not only has there been a marked acceleration in the latter period 
in the rate of progi-ess, but also has there been sudden and striking 
advances— t lie mutations of biological evolution. Since 1903 the 
advance lias been bewildering, and it is true of everj’’ department, 
but speciall> of the fundamental sciences, physics and chemistrj'. 
Investigations are rcaehing out further and further, in one direction 
almost to the infinity of space -if, indeed, this exists — and in the 
other to the infinity of minuteness There is also an approach of 
science to ])liilosophy, and ultimately the aims of the founders of 
the Societ\ ma.\ be realised in that direction, for philosophy may 
liecome nierel.\ a branch of science or science of philosophy. 

Tf one may hazard a prediction, the main advance will jirobably 
be first of all in the increased ajiplication of the methods and theories 
of physics and chemistry to the mechanics and perhaps the actual 
origin of life itself. This does not seem too much to hope if a com- 
mensurati* progress is to bi' maintained as compared with that of 
the early parts of this century. Whither this may lead it is irapo8.sible 
to say, unless it is to result in the truer appreciation of an all-powerful 
and lK*neficent Creator The impossibility of prediction is emphasised 
by Eddington in the conclusion of his book on the “ Nature of the 
Physical World,” where he says; — 

‘‘If the scheme of philosophy which we now rear on the scientific 
advances of Ein.stein, Bohr, Rutherford, and others is doomed to fall 
in the next thirty years, it cannot be laid to our charge that we have 
gone astray. Like the systems of Euclid, of Ptolemy, of Newton, 
which have served their turn, so the systems of Einstein and Heisen- 
berg ma.v give way lo .some fuller realisation of the world. But in 
each revolution of scientific thought new words are set to old music, 
and that which has gone before is not destroyed but refocussed. Amid 
all our faulty attempts at expression, the kernel of scientific truth 
steadily grows.” 

In the pursuit of this varying and elusive truth, we feel confident 
that this Society, in conjunction with others, will play its part, and 
that in their triumphs as well as in their failures it will be as.sociated. 
It has our hopes for a continued and increasing success, and, 
personally, I conclude witli the simple additional wish, Esfo perpefua. 
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Henry HUi 

Mk Uknky Hill, of Napier, was 
on(‘ of llio ()l(3est members of tlie 
New Zealand Institute. He was 
eleet(‘d a ni(*mber of th(‘ Hawked 
Bay l^hilosophieal Society in ISHo, 
and on the rf'organisation of tin* 

New Zealand Institute in 19011 In* 

'was appointed the representative 
of that Soeiet}' on the* Board of 
Governors. This position he eon- 
tinned to hold until his resignation 
in 19:n. 

The eiier^j^y and (‘nthusiasm of 
Mr H(‘nry Hill wore widely n'oojj:- 
nised. Though he was engaji^ed foj’ 
many ycjars in arduous educational 
wwk he constantly d<*voted his 
spare time to scientific researeli. 

V ulcanolo^w j)articiilarly inter- 
ested him, and he became an earl> 
and (*ajrer student of the Taupo 
volcanic rejrion and made l‘rt»(jnent 
ascents of the lofty summits of the 
cones of tin* Knai)eliu jjfronp. 1'he river systems jiast and pr(*sent 
of the Hawke’s BayAVairara])a an‘a was anotlier favonriti* subject 
of his Htud3^ He has also madt* important obs(*rvations on water 
supply and on oil-bearing sirueturos. 

' Mr Hill had a most stimulating influence, and did much to 
aronsi* and maintaiji inter(‘st in the study of natural science. After 
rotirinpf from educational work he displayed much energy in civic 
and political matters. He Avas Mayor of Napier from 1917 to 1919, 
and Avas an aspirant for polithud honours. Of late years be lived 
much on his property at Lake Taupo, in the midst of the volcanic 
snrroundtnpcs which had such a "teat fascination for him. 

Bnerjifetic to the last, lie OATr-exerted himself at the ago of 83, 
aud this AA^as the cause of his death. Locally he was often regarded 
as the scientific authority of Hawke’s Bay, and his death seemed a 
personal bereavement to many Avho had actually knoAvn him little 
but by name. 
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Professor D. M. Y. SommerviUe 

1)ITN('AN McLaUIN' Y(»UN(1 Som- 
siERViLLi;, ft son ol' till' Rev. James 
SommerviUe, was born at Bewar, 

Elajputana, India, in 1879. He 
ivas educated in 'Scotland first at 
Pertli Academy and then at St. 

Andrew's University. His wide 
interests both literary and scien- 
tific showed themselves early. 

After ii most brilliani aeadeinie 
:‘.areer he vns apjiointed leetnnw 
in the Mathematics I)(‘partmeut at 
St. Andrew’s, ami lield that 
position till his appointment in 
1915 as professoe of pure and 
ipplied matlicmaties at Victoria 
LIniversity ('ollefre, WellinRton. 

Mew Zealand. In 1905 lie was 
iwarded the dejifree of D.Se. for 
1 thesis on Topolojj;.\’ in Non- 
Buclidean Space He was later 
deeted Fellow of the Royal Hoeii'ty 
>f Edinhurjjli, Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Fellow of 
the New' Zealand Institute, and in 1928 was awarded the Hector 
nvedal for his researches in non-Buolid(*an f^eometry. While inter- 
ested in all branches of mathematics and astronomy, lu* had altogether 
Linnsiial ability in geometry. In a sympathetic notice in “ Nature,” 
Professor H. W. Turnbull concludes: ” There has pa.SHed from Scot- 
land one w'ho had ftiready become Jier leading geometer of the 
present century.” 

Professor SommerviUe was the kindliest and most unassuming 
of men. As a teacher and lecturer he was extremely lucid, and 
sympathised with the difficulties of the ordinary students. His 
lectures and text books are models of exposition. It was amazing 
the amount of extra work he was able to achieve both in elegant 
summaries of existing knowledge and in original work. His 
‘‘ Elements of Non-Euclidean Geometry ” (1914) and ” Analytical 
Conics ” (1928) are both on the stdect list of the ” Mathematical 
Association.” His ” Introduction to the Geometry of n Dimensions ” 
(1929) and “Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions” (1934), 
of both of which w’orks I had the pleasure of reading the proofs, 
are remarkable expositions of difficult subjects. He had the pleasure 
of seeing the last book in the press before he died. Of this last liook 
an able review in the Nottingham Guardian says: “ Students will 
find it absorbingly interesting and exhaustive.” In the Cambridge 
Review Professor fl. F. Baker, probably the greatest living geometer 
in England, says: “ The volume under review is one which must 
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gladden the lieart of anyone who is anxious for the spread of a wider 
know'ledge of solid geometry among English-speaking people.” 

Profesor Hommerville did not by any means confine himself to 
mathematics Hi* was one of the founders of the Now Zealand 
Astronomical Society and its first Secretary. He was Chairman of 
the Library Committee of Victoria (’ollege, and took a deep interest 
in library affaire. As was natural for a great geometer, he was very 
skilful with las hands, binding books, constructing geometrical models, 
and painting very pleasing landscapes. His very fine collection of 
models has been generously donated to the (College by Mrs Sommer- 
ville. In honour of his great work for the College, a number of his 
friends have purchased an important section of his library for the 
(’oll^e. 

His death at the early age of 54 is an irreparable loss to his 
many friends, to Victoria College, and to the world of science. To 
Mrs Sommerville, who had many interests in art and literature in 
common with him, w’ould we extend our deepest sympathy. 

F. F. Milrs. 


George Malcolm Thomson ( 1848 - 1933 ). 

By the death of the Hon. U. M 
Thomson, M.L.C., F.L.S., the New 
Zealand Institute loses one of its 
oldest members, one who was held 
in high esteem not only for his 
genial personality, but also for his 
keen and active interest in seienei*. 
especially Natural History. 

Born at Calcutta in 1848, he 
came to New Zealand when be was 
twenty years of age, and, except 
for three years, spent the rest of 
his life in Dunedin. He joined 
the teaching staff of the Otago 
High Schools in 1871, and a few 
years later became the Science 
Master, teaching both Botany and 
Chemistry, a position whi^ he 
occupied from 1877 till 1903. He 
cared nothing for syllabus or for 
examinations ; his method was such 
as to excite the real interest in his 
subject; his aim was to awaken in 
his pupils a love for Nature, and 
this he succeeded in doing, both by his work in the classroom and 
in his walks round the Town Belt. But he had many other interests : 
he was at a younger age an active football player ; and he became a 
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member aleu of the B Battery, in which he was a captain. It was 
during his time a1 tlie High School and while he was supervising 
the target shooting by the cadets that he r<‘ceived a shot in his foot, 
which had to be amputated. Nevertheless, though sadly hampered 
for the remainder of his life, this did not seriously interfere with 
his taking part in botanical excursions. 

AuotJier and a more lasting hobby was music, and for several 
years he was an active member of the Dunedin Orchestral Society. 

But these interests did not satisfy G.M.T. ; he took a very keen 
and very active share in a variety of social work, for the betterment 
and education of tlie young people, and for the proxnsion of evening 
classes for those ^vho had not had the opportunity of attending the 
High School ; for this was long befori' the system of Free Places. 
He was the founder m 1889 of the Technical School in Dunedin, 
when' night classes were provided; and was its superintendent and 
chairman for some ten years, and even after that remained on the 
committee. Ht' was one of the chief founders of the Pity Mission, 
of which h(' was likewise president; and I'or twenty years was 
president of the Y.M.P .\. 

There are few men who spent themselves so ungrudgingly, and 
without fee or n'ward, for the public weal. 

After resigning from the High School, he carried on the business 
of analyst for some years, but relinquished it on being elected to 
the House of Representatives for North Dunedin, in 1908; and be 
remained a member of the House till J914 Four years later he was 
appointed a member of the Legislative ('’ouucil, in which he sat 
till his term expired in 1932. During his jiarliamentary career and 
as a Governor of the New Zealand Institute he was constantly 
advocating the introduction of Natural History into the school 
curriculum, but this was one of the few things that he had at heart 
which he did not see fulfilled. 

But he will be known best and for the longest time for his work 
in science. Mr Thomson w’as the last of the old-fashioned naturalists, 
iin the widest semse. He was, too, an amateur naturalist, and I do 
not use this term in any derogatory way, for in the past much of 
our knowledge of zoology and botany was built up by men who took 
up the study of plants and animals out of j)nre love of the subject, 
and as a hobby, apart from their daily work, and unconnected witli 
my university appointment; men who have received no training 
such as is provided now in universities and colleges. To-day every- 
thing is organised, and amateurs are fewer and fewer as the sciences 
become more and more specialised; all is worked according to some 
tiyllabus. Thomson was not shackled by such chains; he worked 
along his owui lines. 

Mr Thomson was elected in 1872 a member of the Otago Institute, 
which had only been founded in 1869, so that he was practically 
co-temporary with it. He was elected to the Council of the Institute 
in 1875, and remained a member of it till the last. He acted as 
secretary on three occasions; in 1878-80, in 1887, and again in 1902. 
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He was president three times ; in 1881, 1901, and lastly in 1919. lie 
was one of our representatives or (lovernors of the New Zealand 
Institute from 1905 to the last: In* was president of that body in 
1907-8. When the Fellowship was established in 1919, he was 
naturally one of the Orij^inal Fellows of the New Zealand Institute. 
He was editor of the Transactions in more than one year. Indeed, 
last year he saw the work throimli the press. He was awarded the 
Hector medal iti 1930 for his botanical work. 

In 1884 he was clecb*d a Fellow of the Linnean Society of 
London, and was a member of otlM*r scdentitic societies. 

In addition to a number ol zoological articles contributed by 
him to the “Annals and Magazim* of Natural History,*^ ^ Mr Thomson 
published some thirty-three papers in the Transactions, the first in 
1874, the last in 1it27. Of these* fourteen related to the Crustacea 
But his interests were almost ecpially divided between animals and 
plants; and we might divide tli(*s(* ])aper6 into three periods. The 
earliest dealt with plants, tlien come the Crustacea, and his later ones 
with fishes and fisheries , but (‘ach period overlaps the other. 

His first paper in 1874 dealt with introduced plants in the 
neighbourhood of Dunedin He emphasised thi* importance of cata- 
loguing these naturalised foreigners He returned again and again 
to this sub,iect, in 1900, and in Ins large work on the “ Naturalisation 
of Plants and Animals in New Zealand lie was interested in the 
gradual change in the vegetation of New Zealand, tin* gradual dis- 
appearance of the native plants and the invasion of the introduced 
ones. Another problem that he tackled was the origin of our flora, 
a subject which he took as his presidential address in 1881 He 
explained the similarity of our flora with that of South America 
and Tasmania by an appeal to the former existence of an extensive 
Antarctic Continent which had in all likelihood alternations of 
climate . . . and during some of its warmer epochs it would b(* 
invaded by plants from South America. These would become spread 
round the south pole, from thence to be distributed radially to the 
countries lying north, as the climate again altered.^’ And some of 
these would have reached New^ Zealand, The suggestion is in accord 
with that held by zoologists to account for the occurrence here and 
in South America of similar animals 

A third subject which attracted Thomson was tlie fertilisation 
of flowers. In 1878 appeared his paper on The Fertilisation of 
Our Orchids,” flowers in which the apparatus for pollination has 
undergone extraordinary modification.s. He describes the arrange- 
ments in ten species. 

In the same year he studied the Violas. It has long been known 
that irf the violet there are, in addition to the bright and fragrant 
flowers to which insects are attracted, and so eross-pollinate the 
flowers* several small, colourless flowers closed so that self fertilisa- 
tion alone is possible. Thomson examined two species of native Viola 
as well as the cleistogamic ” flowers of some other genera, such as 
Mdieope simplex. In 1880 he published a paper of forty-seven pages 
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ill which he eimmeratcH the Hpecieis actually examined by him in the 
attempt to ascertain by what agencies the transference of pdlen was 
effected. Of the 4113 spi>cies he studied, he found that 30 per cent, 
had con^icuouH flowers ; 21 per cent, of the flowers were conspicuous 
“ by association ” such as the ComposUae; and 49 per cent, were 
inconspicuous, including the grasses. He then tabulated the flowers 
according to colour, to fragrance, and to honey secretion, and so on. 
He proceeded to examine one by one the representatives of the natural 
Orders, describing the structure of the flower and noting any arrange- 
ment of the stamens, etc., that are pertinent to tlie matter in hand. 
The paper illustrates his methodical and careful work. In 1927 he 
returned to the subject, and in a much more extensive paper gives 
a summary of ail that was known or has been recorded as to the 
fertilisation of our native flowers by bird.s and insects. The 
accumulation of the facts must have involvi’d a great amount of 
reading of papers relating to the plants, and others relating to insects. 
He remarks; “ Botanists do not trouble themselves with the insects 
that visit flowers which they are collecting; and entomologists are 
seeking the insects themselves and seldom note the plants they are 
found upon.” Yet Thomson was able to dig out of the scattered 
literature and to tabulate some 60 species of insects of different groups 
— Diptera, Coleoptera. Lepidoptera, Ilymenoptera — as visitors of 
flowers. He enumerates the flowers so visited, or which are con- 
structed in such a way as to attract insects, and quotes always the 
observations of others; it is a very valuable paper, and indicates 
the industrious and painstaking method he followed. 

This sort of Botany is now out of favour and, indeed, un- 
necessary, but we must remember the date at which Thomson was 
making these investigations. The ” Origin of Species ” had been 
published late in 1859 and had shed a new light on the study of 
natural history; Darw'in had raised it from an arid collection of 
unrelated facts to a real science of living things in which each one 
is adapted in some way to meet the eflfects of the environment. Both 
zoologists and botanists were, during the ’sixties and ’seventies, 
stimulated to look at nature from a new aspect. Darwin had pub- 
lished in 1862 his book on " The Fertilisation of Flowers,” and 
showed the variety of modifleations presented by them to effedt 
cross pollination ;• and in 1876 there appeared his work on thq 
” Fertilisation of Orchids.” So Thomson, being a staunch follower 
of Darwin, was applying to the New' Zealand flora what Darwin btd 
done for the European, and he found that the generalisations then 
made held for our flowers. To-day, botanists having assimilated 
these generalisations, apply themselves to more complicated relations 
of plants to their surroundings — ^they study Ecology. 

In 1898 Thomson wrote a paper on the Study of Natural Histoty 
in which he referred to the lack of powers of observation of natarid 
phenoaoena in most people, and in order to stimulate this and an 
interest in his favourite subject, the Otago Institute, on his sogfeation, 
offered prizes to pupils of the primary schools for the best diary 
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or ot3ier record made throughout a year of 8U(^ observations by the 
pupils themselves. 

In 1909 Thomson published a little book, ‘'A New Zealand 
Naturalist's Calendar,” which was a reprint of a aeries of articles 
which he wrote for the Otago Daily Times. In the introduction 
h(« wrote: ” 1 have tried to keep my eyes open to the beauties of 
nature. T have recorded facts and incidents which interested me; 
. . . they do not profess to teach anything new.” A charming little 
work it is; he tells in his excellent English of his walks about Dun- 
edin, the 'Town Belt, and even further afield at Moeraki . . . and 
tells of the plants and insects and birds that he sees. The diary 
is divided into months so that one may find what plants are in flower 
at any time of the year. 

But Thomson had not confined himself to botanical problems, 
for dready in 1878 he commenced that series of papers on Oustaeea 
whieh was to prove his real life work, by which his name will be 
remembered by zoologists. In 1878 he had four papers on the group 
in the Transactions for the year 

He first tackled the lower forms, minute fresh-water erustaeea 
— the Daphnids, Cyclopids, Cyprids. It was a new ground; no one 
had done anything for New Zealand Entomostraca till he studied 
them and introduced to naturalists here a new realm of beautiful and 
active little animals. ITnfortunately, the editor of that time ruthlesdy 
reduced Thomson 's excellent drawings to so small a size in these early 
papers as to lose much of their value. In later papers the figures 
were reproduced on a satisfacfory scale. 

In 1882 there appears his memoir on Parasitic Copepods, in 
which the females are so changed in form as to lose all resemblance 
to their class. 

And so he went on, dealing successively with each of the larger 
groups included in the Crustacea. They are remarkable for the 
lucid description of external form, and the excellence of the illus- 
trative drawings. It is impossible to do justice to this work. It is 
purely systematic descriptions of new genera and species, valuable 
to zoologists, but containing nothing profoundly new. Many of these 
ornatacea he obtained by tow netting in the waters of the harbour 
and by dredging. Not only did he describe a number of these lower 
crustaeen, but he sent home to the distinguished zoologist Sar.s, of 
Norway, dried mud from the ponds. This contained the eggs, and 
from ^is mud Bars reared a number of forms in addition to those 
Thomson had described. Throtighout his enistacean work, he was 
in oommttnioation with specialists in Europe and America, thus keep- 
ing ih touch with what was being done outside New Zealand. 

Marly in his life he had influenced the late Dr Charles Chilton 
to take an interest in this same group, and they collaborated in certain 
pkpers. Thomson also published in the Transaetions of the Linnean 
Boeieffcv an neeount of onr crabs. 
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In 1892 Thomson discovered in the waters on Mount Wellington, 
near Hobart, a small shrimp-like animal which he noted was different 
from any crustacean hitherto known. He called it AnasTpides, as it 
lacks the shield or carapace of the related forms. When his {)aper 
appeared in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, zoologists 
rtHjognised that it was not only a vei’y primitive type, but that it 
stood alone, and a special Order was made for it. It was an astound- 
ing and outstanding discovery to have made. It is now recognised 
that it has most intimate relations with a small group of Palaeozoic 
Crustacea: and lik<‘ the tuatara is a “ liA'ing fossil.” 

We pa.ss now to the third period, or rather line of work, for 
each of these varied sub.ieets overlap in time. He turned his attention 
to fishes and fisheries in 1891, and though he published only four 
papers, they contain very valuable contributions. 

The first out* eoiisist.s of notes compiled from records kept by 
light-keei ers round th<> coast, for w’hich the Minister for Marine 
supplied the men with printed forms; this paper is merely a list 
of those fish' s and the dates and localities at which each was observed 
It does not add much to our knowledge, but is an example of the kind 
of methodical work Thomson carried out In 1897 his .second paper 
refers to the proposed establishment of a fish hatchery, which at 
that time was to be situated at Purakanui. He indicated the great 
value such a station would be, especially in connection with the 
fishery industry, and with necessary legislation. He wrote: ” Fishery 
legislation, to be of use, must be based on knowledge, i.e., observation 
and experiment; we are ignorant of such fundamental matters as 
the time of spawning, the localities in which spawning takes place, 
the changes undergone during the life history, the migration of 
fishes, the character of the food, etc.” He maW some severe com- 
ments on the absurdities of many of the regulations drawn up in 
ignorance of these facts In 1905 he gives the complete history of 
his attempts to gel the Marine Fisheries Investigation Station estab- 
lished. It was to Thomson that the pre.sent station at Portobello owes 
its existence. He approached the Ministers to get grants, as well as 
fbe Acclimatisation Society and the Institute. At last he got the 
ipproval of the Minister and the promise from the societies, and the 
rtation was opened in 1904. The first meeting of the Board, which 
was appointed by the Minister, was in 1902. George M. Thomson 
was elected chairman, and occu|)ied that position up to the time of 
iis death. 

In this paper details are given of the investigations already 
jarried out and of those commenced; the history of the trial shipment 
>f lobsters, which was unsuccessful till later in 1912. In Vol. 45 
le published the first part of what was intended to be ” The Natural 
Flistory of Otago Harbour.” In it he gives a list of all the. fishes 
•ecorded from the harbour and its immediate vicinity, and all the' 
srustacea. He hoped for the collaboration of other specialists so 
IS to make a complete biological survey of the harbour; but lack of 
mthusiasm, lack of men to carry out the work, has left the survey 
'or future naturalists to carry out. 
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In his capacity of chairniaii of the Portobello Station, Thomson 
has sent in an annual report to the Minister of what has been done. 
And throughout ihe years din ing wliieh the station was being hatched, 
and during most of the time since, Thomson bore tlie expense of 
postage, stationery, and other ex])enseH. No one could be more 
generous of his time, labour, and money in any effort to bring to 
fruition his attempts for tin* benefit of others. In the case of the 
station, he aluays had in mind the help it would give to fishermen. 
In these later years it lias been his greatest pleasure to spend time 
at the Hatchery working in the laboratory, and the decision of the 
Government to reduct‘ the annual grant and thus to deplete* the 
staff was a genuine grief to him He was up to the last trying to 
persuade the Minister to incn*as<* it even by a small amount so that 
the work of tin* station should be* e‘e)ntinned. 

In 1900 he aejcompanied the Insjieetor of PiHhe‘ne8 on a voyage 
on s.H. “ Doto ” to investigate suitable* trawling grounds, to find emt 
where marketable fishes wtu'e* most numerous, and so on. Mr 
Thomson made extensive eoll(*ctions eif marine animals, which we^re 
later deseribe*d by varieuis zoologists in Ne*w Zealand. As the* 
“ Doto ” travelle*d up the* e'ast e*oast eif this island and entered Cloudy 
Bay and Golden Hay by Nelseui, and as dredgings were made all 
the way, quite a geiod asse)rtme*iit of rare forms were\ through his 
ageney, brought baek. 

1 must refer to Thomson's magnum opus, ‘‘ TJie Naturalisation 
of Plants and Animals in New Zealand,^’ wliieli was published by 
the Cambridge Unive*rsity Press in 1922. Sueh a work has never 
been attempted for any eountry, and, indeed, Ne*w Zealand seems 
to be the only eountry in whieli it eonld be* att(*mpted with anything 
approaching success. 

The history of Knropean invasion of jilants and animals dHt<‘s 
back no further than to (^>ok's time, when in his second voyage he 
landed at Dusky Sound and lat(*r at Queen Charlotte Sound. At 
each place he seems to liave left some few animals and seeds or 
plants. Tin* compilation of such a uork involved an immense amount 
of labour, so vast tliat any other man but G. M. Thomson would have 
be(‘n appalled, as indeed lie was, and they would have given up thi‘ 
work. But Thomson, with that ]i(*rsistence so characteristic of him 
when once he had undertaken a thing, went through with it. He 
studied the records of all tin* Acclimatisation Societies, going as far 
back as possible; he got into eommnnieation with many individuals 
M’ho might have knowledge of tlie fa<*ts or who could help him to 
get the facts. 

The record consists of a com])lete list of all the mammals, birds, 
fishes, and invertebrate animals that have been intentionally or 
accidentally introduced—more than 600 species of animals from the 
** Red Deer to the oyster, and as many plants, if not more. Tt is 
not merely a dry catalogue, but for each animal and plant ho notes 
the date of introduction, the place, and the person or society 
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rsapouBibie, and detail h uh to whether it aucoeeded or died out. He 
qnotea from people who knew the facts. For instance, he gives 
seven pages to the Red Deer, and nine pages to the Brown Troot. 

He took the greatest pains to get the nomenclature correct and 
the classification, adopting the most authoritative views on such 
matters. He spent hours in the Museum library consulting books 
in order to be as oorreet as possible, so that the book could be used 
by zoologists anywhere. The work is a monument to Thomson’s 
patience and thoroughness. 

During the last few years he had been at work on a complete 
" List of the Crustacea of New 2iealand,” with outline drawings of 
all the si>ecie8 recorded in any publication in any part of the world. 
Had he been able to complete it, such a work would have been 
invaluable to naturalists the world over. He was in correspondence 
with crustaceologists in Europe and America, seeking their aid in 
tracing down to their source the description of such forms as had 
been described by zoologists outside New Zealand in journals which 
we do not see. He spared no pains to get this list complete and 
accurate. Even the week before his death I spent an evening with 
him in consultation over the work, much of it nearly reafly for 
printing. 

In addition to all this original Investigation, Thomson published, 
in 1891, an “ Introductory Class Book of Botany for Use in High 
Schools.” It followed on the lines of what at that date was the 
well-known method of .studying plants, but has long been dis- 
continued. Also he wrote a handbook of the Ferns of New Zealand, 
founded on the specimens he had gathered. 

In 1882 he founded and edited the New Zealand Journal of 
Science, and although his name does not appear on the title-page 
or elsewhere, it was known that he bore the cost of any deficit due 
to lack of subscribers. Its intention was to provide more frequent 
means of publishing original papers than the annual volume of the 
Transactions, and to form a means of communication amongst the 
scientific workers in the Dominion. It contained original articles, 
abstracts from scientific papers from outside the Dominion, and so 
on. After running for four years, 1882-85, it ceased, owing to the 
failure of 60 per ('ent. of the subscribers to pay up. But Thomson 
with his enthusiasm not a bit dulled, resumed the publication in 
1891, when six parts were issued. But it had to die. In the first 
period G. M. Thomson bore the whole brunt of the coat and editor- 
ship, bnt in the second appearance he was aided by some six or seven 
others. 

When the A.A.A.8. met at Dunedin in 1904, 0. M. Thomson 
was the local secretary, and the success of the meeting was due tfl 
his energy and geniality and his organising ability. 

The Dunedin Field Naturalists’ Club owes its inception to the 
same gentleman, who in the early days accompanied mmnbers on 
their excursions, which were rendered fruitful and intmtsting Igi 
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his knowledge, always freely given. Though the original club died, 
yet it was revived more than once, and quite recently Mr Thomson 
gave an address at an indoor meeting of the members. 

It was he who was instrumental in cataloguing the native plants, 
and hating published a list of all those to be found in and around 
Dunedin: a comparison of later lists with the first list will indicate 
what changes in the flora have taken place. 

Such is the record of work during nearly sixty years carried 
out by a conscientious and enthusiastic naturalist, equally interested 
in problems of botany, in systematic zoology, and in economic zoology, 
and in the facts of acclimatisation And though he made no definite 
contribution to Evolution, he was a firm believer in that philosophical 
aspect of biology. His life was a full one, and in spite of domestic 
losses he never faltered in his ideal of public service. His high 
courage never failed, his faith never wavered. G.M.T. gained the 
affection of all who knew him, and the esteem of everyone with whom 
he came in contact, whether in business, in his scientific, his social, 
or political activities. . 


Wm. B B. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE ACT, 1867 


NEW ZEALAND. 

ANNO TRK’ESIMO PRIMO 

V 1 C T 0 R I M R B Ij I N 
No. 


An Acit to cstablisli an Institute for the advancement of Science and 
Art in New Zealand. [10th October, 1867. 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for carrying out the 
geological survey oi’ the (Colony and to establish and incorporate a 
public institution in the City of Wellington to be called “ The New 
Zealand Institute ” which institute shall comprise a public museum 
and laboratory and a public librar}^ And whereas it is also expedient 
by means of lectures classes and otherwise to promote the general 
study and cultivation of the various branches and departments of 
art science literature and philosophy, 

Be it tuerepore enacted by the General Assembly of New 
Zealand in Parliament assembled and by the authority of the same 
as follows: — 

1. The Short Title of this Act shall be “ The New Zealand 
Institute Act 18(57.” 

2. It shall be lawful for the Governor in Council from time to 
time to appoint a fit and proper person to superintend and earry out 
the geological survey of the Colony and also to superintend the 
formation establishment and management of a public museum and 
laboratory to form part of the property of the institution hereinafter 
mentioned and if r«*quired so to do to perform such other duties as 
are hereinafter mentioned with such salary not exceeding the sum 
of eight hundred pounds per annum as to the Governor in Couneil 
shall seem meet. 

3. It shall also be lawful for the Governor from time to time 
to appoint such persons to assist in carrying out the said geological 
survey as he shall think fit. 

4. It shall be the duty of the person appointed to superintend 
and carry out the said survey and if required by the Governor so tb 
do from time to time to superintend the formation and establishment 
of any museum or laboratory intended to be established by any 
society incorporated with the institution hereinafter mentioned but 
the necessary travelling and other expenses of such person incident 
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to such superintendence shall be borne and defrayed by and out of 
the funds of the society establishing the said museum or laboratory 
and the same shall as nearly as possible be paid in advance. 

5. On and after the passing of this Act and until the tirst day 
of November one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight the 
Governor for the time being of the said Colony the Colonial Secretary 
for the time being of the said Colony and the Superintendent for 
the time being of the Province of Wellington and six other persons 
to be appointed after the passing of this Act by the Governor shall 
be a board of governors of an institution whieh shall be called The 
New Zealand Institute ’ ’ and they and their successors to be appointed 
as hereinafter mentioned together with the governors to be selected 
as hereinafter provided and the members for the time being of all 
and every society or societies hereafter to be incorporated with the 
said institute in such manner as is hereinafter provided for so long 
and such time as such several societies shall remain and continue 
to be incorporated with the said institute shall be and they are 
hereby declared to be one body corporate and politic in deed name 
and law by the name of “ The New Zealand Institute ” and that 
by the same name they shall have perpetual succession and a common 
seal and shall and may sue and be sued implead or be impleaded 
grant or receive and shall have power and authority to take and 
purchase and hold lands tenements and hereditaments to them their 
successors and assigns for the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

6. On the first day of November one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight and on the first day of November in each succeeding year 
three members of the said board of governors (other than the 
Governor the Colonial Secretary and the Superintendent of the 
Province of Wellington respectively for the time being) who shall 
have betjn present the least number of times at the meetings of such 
board shall retire from office but shall be eligible for re-appointment 
and in case of an ecpiality between two or more members of the said 
board in respect of the number of attendances of such members at 
the meetings of the said board then the retiring members shall be 
determined by lot and on the annual retirement of the said three 
.members and in case of the death resignation or incapacity of any 
member or members the successors of such retiring members or of 
such members so dying resigning or becoming incapable shall be 
appointed by the Governor. 

7. So long as not more than three separate societies, shall have 
been incorporated with the said institute it shall be lawful for each 
such society annually in the month of November to elect one of its 
members to be a member of the board of governors during the ensuing 
year but so soon as more than three separate societies shall have been 
incorporated with the said institute then and thenceforward it shall 
be lawful for each separate society so incorporated annually in the 
month of October to appoint one of its members to vote in the election 
of governors and the several members so appointed shall elect three 
from among themselves to be members of the board of governors 
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daring the ensamg year and the members so elected shall enjoy equal 
rights and powers with the goTcmors appointed as hejreinbefore first 
provided. 

8. Any branch society may cease to be incorporated with the 
institute by not electing any governors pursuant to section seven of 
this Act. 

9. It shall and may be lawful to and for any person or perscma 
bodies politic or corporate society or societies their heirs and suc- 
cessors to give and deliver and to grant convey assure devise and 
bequeath to the use and benefit of or in trust for the said body 
corporate any messuages lands tenements rents annuities and 
hereditaments whatsoever and any library books maps prints fixtures 
goods chattels minerals specimens or other effects or articles what- 
soever calculated for the formation of a museum all which messuages 
lands tenements rents annuities or hereditaments and all which 
library books maps prints fixtures goods chattels minerals specimens 
or effects as aforesaid the said body corporate are hereby authorised 
and enabled to receive accept and hold. 

10. It shall particularly be lawful for all persons and bodies 
politic or corporate society or societies who may at the time of the 
passing of this Act or afterwards may have power so to do to give 
and deliver and to grant convey and assure to the use and benefit 
of or in trust for the said body corporate the land and buildings 
situated in the City of Wellington now used as the Colonial Museum 
with the laboratory and other buildings connected or used therewith 
together with all the rights members and appurtenancel to the same 
belonging and all the books maps prints pictures goods chattels 
minerals specimens and other effects and articles now in and about 
the same all which said land buildings and hereditaments books maps 
prints pictures goods chattels minerals specimens and effects as afore- 
said the said body corporate are hereby authorised and enabled to 
receive accept and hold. 

11. The said board of governors for the time being of whom 
three shall be a quorum shall have full power and authority in the 
name of the said body corporate to receive pay apply and dispose 
of all such mone}^ as shall be annually granted to the said l^y 
corporate for building or other special purposes and may enter into 
all such contracts and do and transact all such other acts deeds 
matters or things as may be requisite or proper to be done in and 
about the renting or purchase of suitable lands and premises or the 
renting and hiring or erecting or completing of suitable halls reading- 
rooms lecture-rooms class-rooms and other buildings and for the 
re^ption and safe custody of the library and other effects of the 
said body corporate and for the formation and reception of a museum 
and laboratory and for all such other purposes as the said board <^f 
governors for the time being may decide to be required to carry into 
effect the objects of the said body corporate or of the several societies 
to be admitted into and incorporated therewith and shall also have 
power if they shall think fit upon application made by any other 
society or societies or body or bodies of persons associated for the 
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purpose of promoting any art or science or branch of knowledge or 
any person duly authorized in accordance with the laws of such 
severtd societies or associations to make such application to ad!mit 
and incorporate such persons so associated as part of the said New 
Zealand Institute upon the terms and in the manner to be set forth 
in the statutes and rules of the said institute so long as the members 
of the said societies or associations shall annually pay for the advance- 
ment of the objects arts or sciences for the promotion of which they 
are so severally associated such a sum as the bye-laws of each particu- 
lar society shall from time to time define and fix and shall have been 
agreed upon between such several societies and the board of governors 
of the said body corporate and shall also have full power to make 
bye-laws for the regulation and disimsal of the property of the said 
body corporate and for its more regular govermnent and also to 
direct and order at what times in what manner and under what 
restrictions and conditions the several societies and associations at 
any time forming part of and incorporated in the said institute shall 
have and use the halls lecture-rooms class-rooms reading-rooms 
libraries museums and other imblic property of the said body corpor- 
ate and such bye-laws terms restrictions and conditions or any of 
them from time to time sliall and may rescind alter and vary and 
make others in their stead and also shall and may do manage transact 
and determine all such other acts deeds matters and things as shall 
to them appear necessary for effecting and carrying out of the 
purposes of this Act and of the said body corporate but so never- 
theless that the same shall be in accordance with and not contrary 
to or subversive of any of the statutes and rules of the said body 
corporate and shall and may if they see fit delegate any of the powers 
and authorities vested in them to all or any of the committees of the 
several societies which may hereafter be incorporated with the said 
institute so as the same shall relate or apply to such societies 
re^ectively and shall also have power to appoint and remove any 
public officers of the said body corporate and from time to time to 
fix and determine the salary and emoluments to be paid to such officers 
and servants. 

12. Whenever any society or societies shall have been ineorpor- 
. ated with the said institute a general meeting of the said body 
corporate shall be holden annually on the third Monday in the month 
of January at such hour and at such place as shall from time to time 
be fixed by the said board of governors such general meeting to 
consist of not less than ten members of the said body corporate 
exclusive of any members of the said board of governors and that 
if a BUffioient number of members of the said body ewporate to form 
a meeting be not present within one hour of the time fixed for su(^ 
meeting the said board of governors shall be empowered to adjourn 
the said meeting unto such time as they tony appoint and that at 
«a«h general meetings a report of the proceedings during the pre- 
ceding year of the said body corporate and of the societies incorpor- 
aited i^mrewith shall be laid before the members of the said body 
corporate and that it shall be lawful for the members of the said 
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bodj' corporate present at such meetings to make ordain and con- 
stitute such bye-laws constitutions and ordinances for the government 
of the affairs of the said body corporate as to the majority of such 
members shall seem meet and such bye-laws constitutions and 
ordinances to revoke change and alter and others to make in their 
stead. Provided always that such bye-laws constitutions and 
ordinances shall not be contrary or repugnant to any of the laws 
or customs of the Colony or to this Act or to any rules to be made 
by the Governoi' in Council as aforesaid. And provided also that 
no such bye-laws constitutions or ordinances or any bye-laws to be 
made or passed at any special general meeting as hereinafter pro- 
vided shall .be binding or have any force or effect until the same 
sliall have been confirmed by the said board of governors. 

18. Any three of the said governors of the said body corporate 
for the time beijjg by giving one calendar month’s notice in one or 
more newspapers published in those parts of the said Colony in which 
the said institute and any societies incorporated therewith sliall 
severally be established and affixing a legible copy of such notice in 
a conspicuous {ilaite in the building occupied by the said body 
corporate may at any time convene a special general meeting of the 
said body corporate for the purpose of making or altering any bye- 
laws constitutions or ordinances of the said body corporate or of 
confirming or altering the proceedings of any annual or special 
meeting or for the transaction of any of the affairs and business of 
the said body corporate as occasion may require and that all such 
special meetings shall be in like manner holden and have the same 
powers in every respect as the annual general meetings hereinbefore 
provided. 

14. In addition to the salary to be paid to the Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey to be fixed as hereinbefore mentioned there 
shall be yearly placed upon the estimates to be laid before the House 
of Representatives of the said Colony a sum of not less than five 
hundred pounds to be applied in the payment of the general current 
expenses of the said body corporate or of any of the several societies 
or associations incorj)orated therewith and otherwise for the pro- 
motion of the general objects of the said body corporate or of the 
special objects of any of the several societies to be incorporated 
therewith in such manner in all respects as to said board of governors 
for the time being shall seem fit and that every sum which shall be 
voted by the General Assembly of the said Colony for such purposes 
shall be received by such member of the said board of governors 
for the time being as shall have been appointed by the said board 
of governors to act as treasurer and carried to a separate account 
and that such treasurer shall be thereout required to pay and allow 
such sum or sums only as the said board of governors for the titne 
being shall direct and require to be paid for all or any of the pur- 
poses herein mentioned provided always and it is hereby declared 
that the moneys so to be placed upon the estimates as aforesaid shall 
not be deemed to include the current expenses of the geological survey 
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o<’ the said Colony which current expenses shall be fixed and appropri- 
ated in like manner as those of any other ordinary department of 
tlie (lovernmeiit of the said Colony. 

15. It .shall be lawful for the Governor in Council from time 
to time and at all times hereafter to make alter and amend all such 
rtiles and statutes as may be necessary for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the said institute and such rules and statutes shall be 
published in the New Zealand Ornette. 

16. It shall be lawful for the said board of governors from 
time to time and at all titaes hereafter to frame and suggest such 
alterations or amendments in the rules to be made by the Governor 
in Council as aforesaid and that such alterations or amendments shall 
if approved by the Governor in Council come into force from and 
after such approval. 

17. Every rule and statute to bo made as aforesaid and every 
amendment thereof shall be laid upon the table of the Legislative 
Council and House of Representatives of the said Colony during 
their session for the 8j)ace of ten days and if during that time the 
said rules or statutes or any alterations or amendments as the case 
may be be not objected to or disallowed by a resolution of the said 
Legislative Council or Hotise of Representatives then and thence- 
forward the said r\iles and statutes or alterations or amendments as 
the case may be shall be deemed to be and shall be confirmed and 
shall posse&s the same power validity and authority in all respects 
as if they had been embodied in this Act provided always that no 
such rules or statutes or alterations or amendments shall be contrary 
to or subversive of the provisions contained in this Act itself. 

18. This Act shall be deemed a public Act and shall commence 
and take effect from the passing thereof. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND ACT, 1933 


NEW ZEALAND. 



AKALYRIR. 

Title. 

1. Short Title. 

2 . New Zealand Institute aboliahed 

and Hoyal Society of New Zea* 
land constituted as successor 
thereto. 

3. Membership of Society. 

4. dmncil. 

5. Term of office of appointed mein- 

here of Council. 

(». Vacancies. 

7. Patron, President, and Vice- 
President. 

1933, No. 17. 


«. Meetings of Society and Council. 
9. Powere of Council. 

10. Fellowships, honorary mem l>er ship, 

and awards. 

11. Rules. 

12. Endowment of Society. 

13. Property, etc., of New Zealand 

Institute to vest in Society. 

14. Rules and transactions to he laid 

before Parliament. 

15. Repeals and savings. 


An Act to abolish the New Zealand Institute and to constitute in lw*u 

thereof a Body for the Promotion of Science, to be known as the 

Royal Society of New Zealand. [6th December, 19S.3. 

Be n ENACTED by the General Assembly of New Zealand in Parliament 
asembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

1. This Act may be cited as the Royal Society of New Zealand 
Act, 1938. 

2. (i) The New Zealand Institute constituted by “ The New 
Zealand Institute Act, 1908,” is hereby abolished and the Board of 
Governors thereof is hereby dissolved. 

(ii) There is hereby constituted as successor to the New Zealand 
Institute a body which, in accordance with the gracious approval of 
His Majesty heretofore duly given, shall be call^ the Boyd Society 
of New Zealand (hereinafter referred to as the Society) and under 
that name ^all be a body corporate with perpetual succession and 
a common seal, and shall be capable of holding real and personal 
property, and of doing and suffering all that Mies corporate niay 
do and suffer. 

3. The Society shall consist of the Auckland Institute, tlie Wel- 
lington Philosophical Society, the Philosophieal Institute of Oanter- 
bxiry, the Otago Institute, the Hawke’s Bay Philosophical Institute, 
and the Nelson Institute as member bodies, and such other bocUei as 
may hereafter, in aecerdance witii rules in that behalf made 1^ the 
Council of the Society, he declared to be member bodies of the Soddty', 
together with the individual members for the time being of all eo^ 
member bodie|. 
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4. (i) T4ier«> k hereby constituted a Council of the Society 
(hereinafter referred to as the Council) which shall consist of — 

(a) The Minister for the time being in charge of the Depart^ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Kesearch; 

(b) Four members to be appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council, of whom two shall be appointed during the 
month of March in every year, the first of such appoint- 
ments to be made in the month of March, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-four; 

(c) Eight members to be appointed in the month of March, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-four, and in the same month 
in every alternate year thereafter, of whom two shall be 
appointed by tlie Auckland Institute, two by the Wel- 
lington Philosoi)hical Society, two by the Philosophical 
Institute of Canterbury, and two by the Otago Institute. 

(d) One member to be appointed by each of the other member 
bodies in the month of March, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-four, and in the same month in every alternate year 
thereafter ; 

(e) The President and Vice-President of the Society if not 
otherwise members of Ihe Council. 

(ii) The Council itself may from time to time if and when it 
thinks fit so to do appoint for a term not exceeding two years any 
fit person to be a member of tin- Council. 

(iii) Pending appointments of members of the Council pursuant 
to paragraphs (b) to (d) respectively of sub-section one hereof and 
the last preceding sub-section, the members of the Board of Governors 
of the New Zealand Institute appointed under the corresponding 
provisions of section three of the New Zealand Institute Act, 1908, 
and in office immediately before the passing of this Act, shall for 
all purposes be deemed to be members of the Council and shall 
continue in office as follows : — 

(a) Of the four members ai)pointed by the Governor-General 
in Council the two longest in office without reappointment 
shall retire on the first, appointment by the Governor- 
General in Council of two members under paragraph (b) 
of sub-section one hereof, and the other two shall retire 
on the second appointment of two members under th^ 
paragraph ; 

(b) The member appointed by the said Board of Governors 
shall retire on the expiration of the period for which he 
was so appointed. 

(e) All the other members shall retire on the first appoint- 
ments of members pursuant to paragraph (c) or para- 
graph (d) of sub-section one hereof, as the case may ba, 
the reapective member bodies by which they were 
appointed to membership of the said Board of Governors. 
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5. (i) Of the memberB of the Council appointed under sub- 
seotionB one and two of section four of this Act — 

(a) The members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council in the month of March in any year shall retire on 
the appointment of other such members in the same month 
in the second year thereafter; 

(b) The member or members appointed by any member body 
shall retire on the appointment of a successor or successors 
by that body; 

(c) The member appointed by the Council shall retire on the 
expiration of the term for which he was appointed. 

(ii) Every member retiring from oflSoe as aforesaid shall be 
eligible for reappointment. 

6. (i) Any appointed member of the Council may at any time 
resign his office by writing addressed to the Council, and in such 
case, or in case of his death, the vacancy in the membership of the 
Council shall within three months from the date of such resignation 
or death be filled by. appointment of some fit person by the authority 
that appointed the member whose office has become vacant, and if 
not filled within that time the vacancy shall be filled by the Council ; 

Provided that it shall not be necessary for the Council to fill 
a casual vacancy caused by the resignation or death of the member 
appointed by it under sub-section two of section four hereof. 

(ii) Any person appointed to fill any such vacancy shall hold 
office only for the remainder of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed. 

7. (i) The Governor-General shall during his pleasure be the 
Honorary Patron of the Society. 

(ii) At its first annual meeting held after the passing of this 
Act, and at every annual meeting held thereafter, the Council shall 
appoint some fit person to be President and some fit person to be 
Vice-President of the Society. 

(iii) Each of such officers shall come into office at the dose of 
the annual meeting at which he is appointed and hold office until 
his successor comes into office, and shall be eligible for reappointment. 

(iv) Where by reason of death or resignation either of such 
offices becomes vacant the vacancy shall be filled by appointment by 
the Council of some fit person to hdd office until the person appointed 
at the next annual meeting comes into office. 

(v) The President, and in his absence or incapacity the Vice- 
President, shall, subject to direction by the Council, superintend and 
ear^ out all necessary work in connection vnth ^e affairs of the 
Society, and shall be the chairman of all meetings of the Society and 
the Council. 

(vi) The persons holding office as President and Vice-President 
respMtively of the New Zealand Institute immediately before Uie 
passing of this Act shall be deemed to be President and Vice-President 
of the ^oiety until the persons first appointed to those offices under 
sub-section one of this section come into office. 
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8. (i) The Council may from time to time, as it sees fit, make 
arrfmgements for the holding of general meetings of members of 
the l^ciety, for the reading of scientific papers, the delivery of 
lectures, and the promotion of science in New Zealand by any 
means that may appear desirable 

(ii) An annual meeting of the Council shall be held in the 

month of May, nineteen hundred and thirty-four, and in the 

same month or the month of April in each year thereafter as the 
Council from time to time determines, at a time and place fixed 
by the Council, to deal with such matters as are required by this 
Act or any rules thereunder to be dealt with at the annual meeting, 
and such other matters as that meeting thinks fit. At each annual 
meeting the President shall present a report of the work of the 

Society for the year ended the thirty-first day of March then 

last past, and a statement of accounts (including a Receipts and 
Payments Account) duly audited 

(iii) Ordinary meetings of the Council shall be held from time 
to time as the Council or the President directs 

(iv) In the absence of both the President and the Vice- 
President from any meeting of the Society or the Council the 
members present shall elect one of their own number to be Chair- 
man of that meeting 

(v) At every meeting the Chairman shall have a deliberative 
vote, and, in case of an equality of votes, shall also have a casting 
vote. 

9. (i) The Council shall have the control and management of 
the Society and of all property for the time being vested in the 
Society, and may dispose, in such manner as it thinks fit, of any 
grants, bequests, or gifts of books or specimens of any kind what- 
ever made to the Society, and generally shall act for and on behalf 
of the Society. 

(ii) The Council may from time to time appoint standing or 
special committees, tend may relegate to such committees any 
matters for consideration, or inquiry, or management, or regula- 
titm; and may delegate to any such committee any of the powers 
or duties olF the Coun<‘il 

(iii) The Comicil may from time to time appoint such officers 
and servants and pay to them such remuneration as it thinks fit. 

(iv) The Council shall appoint the President or some other fit 
person to be B^tor of the transactions of the Society. 

(v) The Council may from time to time expend in such manner 
as it ^inks fit for the promotion of aoienoe any funds of the 
Sooiety not appropriated or held in trust for any special purpose. 

W; The Council may from time to time elect any person who 
has Mttdered eminent services to science to be a Fellow or an 
boashniry member of the Society, and may also from time to time 
nwlm awar^ of medals or other prises to pwsons deemed worthy 
of awards by reason of any research, iayestigation, or other 
s^ew^ work made or done by them. 
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11. (1) Tlu' Council may from time to time by resolution 
passed at any meeting thereof make rules not inconsistent with 
thi.s Aft for all or any of the follovvinj!: purposes, namely:-- 

(a) ('Tloverjiiii}r the admission of scientific bodies as member 
bodies of the Society, and prescribing the conditions 
on which they may continue to be member bodies and 
the annual or other fees (if any) to be paid by member 
bodies. 

(b) Kcfrulatinfi lh(> j)roeeedinps of the Council and of com- 
mittees and the conduct of meetinffs thereof respectively. 

(c) Providinfj: for the custody of the property of the Society, 
and tlie custody and use of the common seal of the 
Society. 

(d) Prescribing the form and manner of keeping accounts 
of moneys of the Society. 

(e) Prescribing the duties of officers and servants. 

(f) The eneouragement of re.seareb by members of the 
Society. 

(g) Regulating the election and prescribing the privileges 
and duties of Fellows and honorary members of the 
Society and regulating the making of au-ards. 

(h) Such other matters as may be necessary for duly carry- 
ing out the work of the Society or the Council. 

(ii) Notice of every resolution proposed to be submitted to 
any meeting for the making, amendment, or revocation of any 
such rules as aforesaid shall be given to every member of the 
Council fourteen clear days before the day fixed for such meeting. 

(iii) Every resolution making, amending, or revoking any such 
rules as aforesaid shall be published in the Gazette, and shall have 
force and effect as from the date of gazetting thereof or some later 
date to be specified in such resolution. 

(iv) Prima facie evidence that any rule under this section has 
been duly made and remains in force may be given in all legal 
proceedings by the production of a copy of the Gazette, purporting 
to contain such rule or by the production of a copy of such rule 
purporting to be printed by the Government Printer. 

12. The Minister of Finance shall, out of moneys appropriated 
by Parliament for the purpose, pay to the Council the sum of 
five hundred poimds in each financial year, commencing with the 
year beginning on the first day of April, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-four, to be applied in or towards payment of the general ex- 
penses of the Society. 

13. On the passing of this Act all real and personal property 
of every description vested in the Board of Governors of the New 
Zealand Institute shall vest in the Society without conveyance or 
assignment for the estate and interest of the said Board therein, 
subject to all liabilities, charges, obligations, or trusts affecting 
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that property, and all the eontracts, debts, and liabilities of the 
said Board shall become the contracts, debts, and liabilities of 
the Society. 

14. Forthwith upon the gazetting of any resolution making, 
amending, or revoking any rules under this Act or the publication 
of any transactions, the Council shall transmit a copy thereof to 
the Minister for the time being in charge of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, who shall lay the same before 
Parliament, if then sitting, or, if not, then within twenty-one 
days after the eomraencemenl of the next ensuing session. 

15. (i) The New Zealand Institute Act. 1908, the New Zea- 
land Institute Amendment Act, 1930, section seven of the Finance 
Act, 1925, and section seven of the Finance Act, 1931 (No. 2) are 
hereby repealed. 

(ii) With respect to those enactments the following provisions 
shall apply: — 

(a) All appointments and other acts of authority which 
originated under any of the said enactments or any 
enactment thereby repealed, and are subsisting or in 
force on the commencement of this Act shall enure for 
the purposes of this Act as fully and effectually as if 
they had originated under the coiTespouding provisions 
of this Act, and accordingly shall, where necessary, be 
deemed to have so originated. 

(b) All regulations made by the Board of Governors of the 
New Zealand Institute under any of the said enactments 
and in force immediately before the passing of this Act 
shall continue in force as rules under this Act until 
amended or revoked under this Act. 

(c) All matters and proceedings commenced under any of 
the said enactments and pending or in progress on the 
commencement of this Act may be continued, completf'd, 
and enforced under this Act. 

(iii) All references in any other Act to the New Zealand In- 
stitute or the Board of Governors, or the President or Vice- 
President thereof respectively, shall hereafter be deemed for all 
purposes to be and shall be read as references to the Society or 
the Council or the President or Vice-President of the Society, as 
the case may require. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND, 1935 


DSTAHl-iatfMD lINliMK AN A('T OF TIIK OKN’KUAU ASSKMISIA OF NKW 
ZKAliANU INTITULED THE NEW ZEALAND INHllTETB A(’T, 1867: RB- 
rONSTITUTED I'NDBH THE NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE ACT, 1808, 
I'ONTINDKD DNDBR THE NEW ZBAIAMD INSriTHTE Art’, 1808; AND 
BBrONSTITD rED DNDRB THE UOYAI, rtO('IRI'\ OF NEW ZIOALAND AC’l' 
ie.s.7. 


PATRON 

Ilis Exoollpticy tho (lOvoriior-Optieral. 
rOUNCIL. 

ISX OFFK'IO, 

Thp Hon. ]VliiuNter of Sciontific and Industrial Research. 


NOMINATED BY THE OOVERNMENl'. 

Mr M. A. Eliott (reappointed February, 198:1), Dr E. Marsden, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.S.N.Z. (reappointed February, 193.1), Mr B. (I. 
Aston, F.I.t'., F.K.S.N.Z. (reappointed March, 1934), Dr W. E. B. 
Oliver, F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.H.N.Z. (reappointed March, 19:i4). 


ELECrKD BY 

Wellington Philosophical So- 
ciety 


Auckland Institute 


Philosopliieal Institute of Can- 
terbury 


Otago Institute 


Nelson Institute 


Hawke’s Bay Branch of the 
Koyal Society of Now Zea- 
land 

Co-opted Member 


MEMBER BODIES. 

Dr B. Kidson. O.B.B., M.A., 
F.B.8.Ni5. 

Professor H. B. Kirk, M.A., 

.. P.R.S.N.Z, 

Mr A. T. Pycroft. 

Professor H. W. Segar, M.A., 

F.R.S.N.Z. 

Dr ('. Coleridge Farr, F.P.S.L., 
F.B.S., F.R.S.N.Z. 

Professor R. Speight, M.A., M.Sc., 
P.Q.8., P.R.8.N.Z. 

Professor J. Park, Hon. M. Inst. 
M.M., P.O.8., P.E.SJ^.Z. 

Dr F. .1. Turner. P.0.8. 

Professor T. H. Easterlield, 

M.A., Ph.D., P.I.C., P.C.8., 
P.R,S.N.Z. 


Mr G. V. Hudson, 
P.R.S.N.Z. 

Dr P. MarshaU, M.A., P.G.S., 
P.R.G.8., P.R.8.N.Z, 
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Vioe-Pkerident : Mr B. (’. Awtou, P.l.O., P.R.S.N.Z. 

Hon. TBEAsrRER* Mr M. A. Eliott. 

Hon. Editor: Dr I^ MarHball. M A., P.a.S.. P.R.G.S., F.RS.N.Z. 
As 80 (jrATE Hon Editor Dr F. .1. Turner, P.G.S. 
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MKMUER BODIES. 


Nanift of 8o<?l«ty. Socpetar.v s Nawp aud Addrow. Date of AfHUalion. 

Auckland Institute Mr G. Archey, Institute and lOtU June, 1868 

MuHeuiii. Auckland, 

Wellington Philosophical Mr F K. Fallaghan, Depart 10th June, 1808 
Society ment of Scientific and In- 

dust rial Research, Sydney 
Wellington. 

Philosophical Institute of MrL. W McOaskUl, Teachers' 22nd October, 1888. 
Canterbury Training College, Christ* 

rhuicli. 

Otago Institute Mr H. D. Skinner, Otago 18th Octolw, 1869. 

MuHcnin, Dunedin. 

Bawka’s Bay Branch of the 

Royal Society of New Mr G, T. Railton, P»0. Box HUt March, 187 r>, 
Z^nd 160. Nupiei. 

Nalsoit Institute , . . Mr 0. B. Pemberton, Caw* 20th December, 1883. 

thron Institute, Nelson, 


FORMER MANAGER AND EDITOR 

(Under the New Zealand iNamots Act, 1887.) 

18«7-1903.— Sir Jauie* Heotor. M.D., K.0.M.<}., P.R.S. 
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PAkST PRESrDBNTS. 

1003 4. — Hutton, Captain Frederick Wollaston, F.K.S. 

1006- 6.— Hector, Sir James, M.D., K.C.M.G., F.R.8. 

1007- 8.--Thoni«on, George Malcolm, F.L.S.. F.R.S.N.Z. 
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1913 14.— Chilton. Charle.s, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D.. F.L.S., C.M.Z.S., F.R.S.N.Z. 
1916 Petrie, Donald, M.A., Ph.l)., F.K.S.X.Z. 

1016-17— Benham. William Blaxland, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.8., F.Z.S., F.R.S.N.Z. 
1918-10.— C(Kkayne, Leonard, C.M.CL, Ph.l)., F.R.8., F.L.8.. F.R.S.N.Z. 
1020-21.— Easternekl, rhoinaH Hill, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C.. F.C.R.. F.R.S.N.Z. 
1022-28.— Kirk, Harry Borrer, M.A., F.R.S.N.Z. 
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Auckland, C.l. 

Brame, J. W., 60 ( rummer Road, Grey 
Lynn, W.2. 

Bree, H. 0.. 8 Rahiri Hoad, Mount Eden, 

S.l. 

Brew'in. Mias B, I.. M.Se., 7 Claremont 
Street, Grafton, C.3. 

Brien, Mra M., Private Bag, Onewhero. 

Brigham, .1. S., Town Hull, Auckland, 
C.l. 

Brookfield, K. L. Shortland Street. 
Auckland, C.l. 

Brookes, G. R., Bov 27, G.P.O.. Auckland. 
C.l. 

Brown, A. St. Clair, P.O. Box 567, Auek 
land. 

Brown, J, A., Public Works Department, 
Whangarei. 

Brown, Dr J, Falconer, 37 Aruey Rond. 

. Remuera, S.E,2. 

Brown, Miss W., 38 Mount Hobson Rond. 
Bemiiera, S.E.2. 

Brownlee, Mrs, 155 Remuera Road, 
Remuera, S.E.2. 

Brput, Miss E., 617 Sixth Floor, Cook’s 
Buildings, Queen Street, C.l. 

Budd, Rev. G.. 19 Allenby Road, Devon 
port, N.l. 

Buddie, 0. B., M’yndham Street, Auck- 
laml, CX 

Bull, Mrs F., Maiigere. 

Burbidge, Professor P. W., M.Sc., Univer- 
sity (^ollcgc, Auckland, C.l. 

Burt, A., Pukemiro Collieries, Pukemiro. 

Cadman, F. B., Gillett Motors, Ltd., 
Albert “Street, Auckland, C.l. 


Cameron, H, Y., Premier Buildingt 
Auckland, C.l. 

Campbell, Miss J. M., Totara Nortl 
North Auckland. 

Campbell, Mrs J. P., 16 Aruey Roaii 
Remuera, S.E.2. 

Carpenter, J. M., Newmarket, S.E.l. 
Carr, Austin, Messrs Carr, Pountnev’ an 
Co., Auckland, C.l. 

Carter, B., Henderson. 

Caughey, J. Marsden, c/o Smith an 
Caughey, Queen Street, Auckland, 0.1 
Chambers, Preston, 20 Epsom Aveum 
Epsom, S.B.3. 

Chatfleld, Dr H. A.. York Chambort 
Auckland, C.l. 

Choyet», H. C., 10 Lucerne Road, Renui 
era, S.E.2. 

riapliam, 4 Belmont Road, Mount Albert 
8.W.2. 

Clark, A. K. M., Deepdene, Titirangi. 
(''lark. A. MeCosh, .5a Bassett Roa( 
Remuera. 8.E.2. 

Clark, Miss K. M., Deepdene, Titirangi 
Clark, R. M.A., Principal M^esle; 

Training (\)ncge. Paerata. 

Clive, E. xV.. 8 Hairs Avenue, Remueri 
S.E.2. 

Clouston, Miss L., St. Cuthbert’s Colleg< 
Epsom, S.E.3. 

Coates, R. d., Safe Deposit Buildingt 
High Street, Auckland, C.l, 

Cocker, Mrs 5V., M.Sc., '^Glenfern,” Sy 
monds Street. Auckland, C.l. 

Corker, W. H.. LL.B., 2 Wyndham Street 
Auckland, C 1. 

Coo, Jarncb. Lucerne Road, Aticklanc 
S.E.2. 

Colbeck, \V. B., N.Z. Insurance Buildingl 
Auckland, C.L 

Coldicutt, Dr C. E A., 82 Symond 
Street. Auckland. C.L 
Colgau, Father, Catholic Presbytery 
Avondale. 

Cooke, A. G., e/o John Burns & Co 
Customs Street, Auckland, C.L 
Cooper, A. N., 74 Remuera Road, Aucli 
land, 8.E.2. 

Cory-Wright, 8., M.C.. B.Sc., 4 Orchar 
Street, Wellington. 

Court, A. Jm e/o G, Co\irt and Sons, Ki 
rangahape Road, Auckland, C.2. 
Court, J. W., Birkenhead, Auckland. 
Cowell, E. (L, Box 1307, Auckland. 

Cox, J. W,, Campbell’s Buildings, Hig 
Street, Auckland, C.L 
Crauwell, Miss Luey, M.A., the Muscun 
Auckland 

Creaghi G, C., P.O. Box 717, Auckland, 
Croll, C. H. G., Blrkdak Road, Birkdab 
N.5. 

Crosby, John R., Lynwr>od Road, Nei 
Lynn, 
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CrnwtlMr, W. J., llamiiier& Road* Auok- 
land, 8.B.2. 

Dal«. T. Jm T«tinTa(m Street, Birkenheed, 

N,6. 

Davenport, A. L., 6 Arney Oreoeent, 
Remuem, S.E.2. 

Davie, €. W., ** Olifton/* Whitaker Place, 
Atu^Iand. C.K 

Davis, Hon. Eliot R., Hancock and Co., 
Customs Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Davis, Ernest, Hancock and Co., Customs 
Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Dawson, Bertram. Victoria Avenue, 
Kemuera, R.R.2. 

Daweon, Lieut.-Colonel T. H., Endean’s 
Buildings, Auckland, C.l. 

De Ouerrier, K. E,, Tramway Offices, 
Auckland, C.l. 

Delpb, L. W., M.r., M.A., 13 Ngapuhi 
Hoad. Remuera, S.E.2. 

Dempe^’, J., 30 Cloul)ern Road, Remu- 
cra, S.E.2. 

Dingley, G., 10 Victoria Avenue, Remu* 
era, S.E.2. 

Direcstor, Rev. Brother, Sacred Heart 
College, Auckland, W.l. 

Dix, H. R., 0 Balmoral Road, Mount 
Eden, S.l. 

Dixon, C. E., M.Sc., A.A.8.E., Forestry 
Department. Wellington. 

Duust, Mrs E., 6 Grayson Avenue, Mount 
Eden, C.3. 

Duvall, F, C., c/o Sharlaude, Ltd., Short- 
land Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Earl, F., K.C., Swanson Street, Auck- 
land, C.l. 

Kasdown, Thomas, National Bank of 
N.Z,, Auckland, C.l. 

Egerton, Professor C. \V., M.A., 27 
Orakei Road, Remuera. S.E.2. 

ElliiTc, J. IM., Premier Buildings, Auck- 
land, C.l. 

Elliot, D. 1., Purakaiiui, Dunedin. 

Elliott, Sydney J., Solicitor, Mountain 
Road, Epsom, S.E.l. 

Ellis, A. F., C.M.O., Argyle Street, Pon- 
sonby, W.l. 

Eutricaii, A. d., Customs Street, Auek* 
land, 0.1. 

Fenton^ Roger E., 0 Portland Road, 
Remuera, S.E.2. 

Fenwick. Dr G., A.M.P. Buildings, Auok- 
land, C.l. 

Ferguson, A. M., c/o John Burns and Co., 
Auckland, CM. 

Fielder, F. H. V., B.Sc., 29 Adam Btroet, 
Greenlaue, B.E.4. 

Finlay, G. P., Yorkshire House, Short' 
land Street, Auckland, 0.1. 

Firth, CL W., M.Sc., 9 Eglinton Avenue, 
Mount Eden, S4. 

Firth, W. H. B., Otaro, Otahuhu. 

Fisher, F. B., Kauri Road, Blrkdak, N.1 

Fisher, V. F., the Museum, Auckland. 


Foote. W. J., c/o Kampthome, Proesoi 
and Co., Auckland, C.l. 

Ford, A. K., Auckland Transport Board 
Ancklaud, C.l. 

Ford, C. R., F.R,I.B.A., N.Z. Insurant 
Buildings, Auckland, C.l. 

Foster, A. L., “ Coolaiigatta,” Remueri 
Road, SJI1.2. 

Fowlds, W. F., 34 Arney Crescent, Remu 
era, S.E.2. 

Frater, James H., Swanson Street, Auok 
land, C.l. 

Prater, J. W., Swanson Street, Auckland 
C.l, 

Frost, E. T., Lake Ohia, North Auckland 

Gaze, Noel 8., LL.M., 17 Security Build 
ings, Auckland, C.l. 

Geddes, A., Brown, Barret, and Co., C«« 
toms Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Geddes. R., 23 Maurice Avenue, Remuera 
8.E.2. 

Gee, Willie ni. 20 Bassett Road, Remuera 
S.E.2, 

George, H, J. C.. Power Board Buildings 
Auckland, C.l. 

Gilfillan, H., St Stephens Avenue, Par 
iiell. C.4. 

Gillies, A. W., c/o Hull and Co., Short 
laud Street. Auckland, C.l. 

Giilmau, Miss A. M., 34 Grey Street 
Oncdmnga. S.B.6. 

Gilniour, Dr, the Hospital, Auckland, C.l 

Goldie. H., Power Board Buildings, Auch 
land, C.l. 

Goldstein, Dr H. M., 41 Shoriland Street 
Auckland, C.l. 

Goldstine, I. J., Brunswick Building! 
Queen Street, Auckland, C.L 

Grahuin, A, 0., c/o Briscoe and Co, CtM 
toms Street, Auckland, C.L 

Grant, Dr A. McGregor Grant, enr Koi 
ana Avenue and Remuera Road, Auds 
laud, S.^E.2. 

(Stay, Allan A., c/o G. W. Wilton m 
Co., Shortland Street, Auckland, C.L 

Gribbiu, G., Power Board Buildij^ 
Auckland, C.L 

Griffin, K. M., M.8c., Ridings RomI 
Remuera, S.E.2. 

Griffin, L. T., F.Z.S., the Museum, Aueh 
land. 

Gross, R. 0„ A.B.B.S., Hinuera, Botoru 
Line. 

Gunson, Sir James, **Wairere,** Mattv 
rewa. 

Qwynue, Dr F. J., Lister Building! 
Auckland, C.L 

Hall, T. A Chappe, Bradeen Avenui 
%0om, B.E.3. 

Hamilton, B. 8. P., c/o Mr A. Kennedy 
Whitianga. 

Harbutt, 8. J., Selwyn Hoad, Epson 
BMA 
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Marrii, C. T., «77 Kew North iUMid. 
Mount Albert, 8.W.2. 

HBrriaont R., Kohukohu, HokitngB. 

Harvey, A., c/o Harvey and Sent, Ltd., 
Box *115, Auckland. 

Harvey, Mrs, 7 Beckham Place, Auck- 
land, C.3. 

Hay, Douglas, Stock Exchange, Auck- 

Und, cT. 

Heap, W. A., 71 Norwood Avenue, Bays- 
water, N.3. 

Hellaby, J. A. B., 110 Lucerne Road, 
Remuera, 6.E.2. 

Hellaby, John, Hellabys, Ltd., Auckland, 
Cl. 

Ben'ey, J. C., 66 Victoria Street W., 
Auckland, C l. 

Henning, 0., 36 Remuera Road, Remuera, 
S.E.2. 

Henry, J. B., 17a Victoria Avenue, Remu- 
era, 8.E.2. 

Herdmau, Hon. Sir Alexander, Bpeom, 

S.B.l. 

Heeketh, H. R., Wyndham Street, Auck- 
land, C.l. 

Heeketh, 8., Wyndham Street, Auckland, 
Cl. 

Hill, J. C., c/o Hill and Plummer, Queen 
Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Hills, F. M., Arney Road, Remuera, 
8.E.2. 

Hodgkins, O. M., 2 Creecent Road, Par- 
1^1, C.4, 

Hodgkine, W. J. P., 2 Creecent Road, 
Parnell, 0*4. 

Hc^ood, L., Hillsborough. 

Hofdemess, D., Harbour Board Engineer, 
Auckland, C.l. 

Holdsworth, W. J., Albert Street, Auck- 
land, C.l. 

Holland, C. E„ Box 416, Auckland. 

Holmden, Dr H. F., Jervoia Road, Pon- 

aottby, W,l. 

Hooper, A. H.. Carlton CArmihers, Ltd., 
Power Board Buildings, Auckland, CM. 

HornAi P* H., 1 Donkerron Avenue, Ep- 

aofll, S,S.3. 

Home, W, 8., c/o Auckland Transport 
Board. Audicland, 04. 

Borrooke, H. A*, 41 Shortland Street, 

Auckland, 04. 

Horaloy, A. J., H Queen Street, Auck- 
land, €4. 

HortOA, B., '^IteraM^* OAlce, Auckland, 

04, 

HeUtnieUi W., M OaHiope Road, Devon- 

K4- 

Hudton, Dr J* 16j 4ervoie Rond, Pon- 
eonby, W4. 

Hglhei. A. C, P. f „ Ltd., No* 1 
front 8trett» Colombo. 

Hntoc. Alan, tielkltor, Shortland Street, 
Anr'kionid, Cl* 


Humphreye^Davlee, Captain G.. “ Free 
w^ater,’* Clevedon. 

Hurst, Mrs Marion, 28 St. Gt»orgc*s B« 

Road, Parnell, C.4* 

Hutchinson, A. J., N,Z. Insurance Buil 
ings, Au^land, 0.1. 

Hutchinson, Major G. R., Hutchinson' 
Ltd.. Auckland, C.l. 

Hyatt, H. R., 8 Lillfngton Kosd. Renr 
era. S.E.2. 

Tnglis. Dr R. Tracy. C B.K., Alfr< 
Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Jackson, J. H., 8 Commerce Street, And 
land. C.l. 

Jenkins. C. H., 108 Albert Street, And 
land, C.l. 

Johns, A. T., on Bassett Road, Hemuer 
S.E.2. 

JohiiHtoii, J. B.. v/o Stewart and .Toh 
ston, Wyndham Street, Auckland, ('. 

.lohnstone, A. H., K.C., Helbourne (^ai 
lH»rs. Auckland, C.l. 

Julian, T. 0.. P.O. Box 861. Auckland. 

Kalaugher, J. P.. Box 766, Q.P.O., AucI 
land 

Kt^ly, W , Fernglen Koad, \u<‘k)aii 
K.L 

Kenderdiuc, Mrs Takutai Street, Pa 
nell, CA. 

Kibblewhite. Miss E. F., 4 (’barlt< 
Avpime. Mount Eden, S.2. 

King, R., Trust Brandi N.Z. Itisurajn 
Oo., Ltd,, Auckland, (M. 

Kingston, J. J., South British Insurant 
Co., Auckland, C.l. 

Kirker, Dr A. H., P8 Symonds Strcc 
Auckland, C.l. 

Kirker, H. R., Legal OhamberH, Wyjn 
ham Street, Auckland, C.l, 

Knight, Professor C, R.. TTuiversit) Co 
lege. Auckland, C.l. 

Kohii, K. S., Queen Street, Auckland, C. 

Lamb, Dr 0. Fyffe, 252 Great Nort 
Road, Auckland, W.2. 

Lancaster, T. L.. M.So,, F.L.S., ITiiivc 
sity College, Auckland, C.l 

Laws. C.R., D.Sc., Geology Di‘|mrtmen 
University College, Auckland, C.l. 

Leary, L, P., 43 Seaview Road, Remueri 
S,K.2. 

Leonard, H., Pine Lodge, Papatoeto 

LeRoy, E., Queen Street, Auckland, C. 

Lewis, Miss N., Tltlrangi. 

Lewis, Trevor, Takapuna. 

LeyUind, 8. H*, c/o Leyland and O’Briei 
Customs Street W., Auckland, C l. 

Littlejohn, 0, M*, M.8e.. I'akapun 
Grammar Scihooh Takapuiia, N.2, 

Louisson, M. Remuera Road, Heint 
era, SB.2* 

Lovegrovs, 0* J., Power Board 8nil< 
in^, CJ. 

Lowe, James» Gas Co,, Auckland, C.l. 
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Luckie, P. 0., 44 Solwyii KOad, Epsom, 
S.E.3. 

Lunn, Mrs A. G., I’ui Strec^t, Dev on- 
port. N.l. 

Lusk, H. B.. At. A.. Killer’s (’ollege, Ota- 
hubu. 

Macdonald. Mr^ \V.. Hidings Road. 
Rmuuera, 8.E.2. 

Macfarlanc, J. B., TiP Fort Strtnd. Anok- 
land, C.l. 

MacKonzie, Sir (lutha, '(’itoki Street, 
Parnell, 8,E.L 

Mackenzie, Dr Brure. 25 Prineos Street, 
Auckland. C.l. 

Mackenzie, H. R.. Aeaeia Buildings. 
Auckland, (.M. 

Mackenzie, Kenneth, F.R.C.S, Princes 
Street, Auckland, (1. 

Macky. K. L., South British Building, 
Shortland Street, Auckland, C.l. 

MacMurray. Veu. Archdeacon, M.A,, 
Mount Hobson Road, Auckland. S.E.2. 

McClyuiont, Miss d., 5 Grafton Road, 
Auckland. CM. 

McCoy, H. C., Lioti Brewery, Khyber 
Pass, S.E.l. 

McDougall, Dr Neil, 27 Khyber Paes 
Hoad, Auckland. C'.d. 

McGregor, W. R., B.Sc., University Col- 
lege. Auckland, C^.l. 

McKenzie. F. E., C olonial Mutual Cham- 
bers. C^ueen Street, Auckland, C.l. 

McMaster, Rev. L., Presbyterian Manse, 
40 Grey Street, Onehunga, S.K.5. 

MeVeagh, R., O’Connell Street, Auckland, 
C.l. 

Mahon. H. J. U., B.A., Grammar School, 
Auckland, S.E.l. 

Mail*, 8. A. R., Hunterville, Wellington. 

Makgill. Dr R. H., Lincoln Road, Hender- 
Bon. 

Massey, F. G.. D.8.O.. M.C., Swanson 
Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Mayho, L. R., 48 Keniuera Road, Remu- 
era, 8.E.2. 

Mead, A. D., B.Sc., Waterworks Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Auckland, C.l. 

Meredith, V. R. S., Yorkshire House, 
Shortland Street. Auckland, C.l. 

Metcalfe. G. H., P.O. Box 1080, Auck- 
land. 

Miller, Miss F. Y., 10 Sadgrove Terrace, 
Mount Albert, B.W,2. 

Miller, .Thomas, '' Craigmore,” Argyle 
Street, Auckland, W.l. 

Milne, Stewart, c/o Milne and Ohoyee, 
Queen Street, Auckland, CM. 

Mitchelson, E. P., Motutara. Waimauku. 

Moody, A. J., O’Connell Street, Auck- 
land, C.l. 

Moore, Dr A. E., 48 8ym<mds Street, 
Auckland, 0.1. 

Moore, Miss L, B., M.Sc., 58 King George 
Avenue, Epsom, 8,E.3. 


Mulgaii, A. E,. “ Star ” OlBce, Auckland, 
C.l. 

Murray, .1. T., M.Sc., 12 (Tty Road, 
Auckland, C.l. 

Mvers. B., Cargeii ” Hotel, Aui'kland, 

0 . 1 . 

Nathan. (\ 1., <’ufttoni« Street, Auckland, 

r.i. 

Nathan, 1). L., Shortland Street, Auck- 
land, C.l. 

Xeil, Dr Hardie, D.S.O., Svmonda Street. 
Aucklund, C.L 

Nevill, ,1. B., North Road, Clevedon. 

Nicholson, 0., Power Board Buildings, 
Auckland, C.L 

NoakcB, B., .lohii Burns and Co.. Auck 
land, C.L 

O’Halloran, G.. National Bank Biiildiuga, 
Au(‘kland, C.L 

Oram, C. W., 8.3 Albert Road, Devon- 
port, N.l. 

(Vllvan, William. ’* Ca>^t)cbar.'’ Khyber 
Pas'*. C.’l. 

Parr. Dr ('. W . ♦» Garry Road. Mount 
Eden. S.l. 

Pateraon, A. M., Uomnu*rce Street, Auck- 
land. (M. 

Paul, G. G., Pahneraton Buildings, 
Auckland. C.L 

Peacock. .L Queen Street. Atiekland, 
C.L 

Peat, K. 0., Titirangi. 

Pezaro, Dr M. G., *1 Remuera Roiul, 
Auekland, S.E,2. 

Phillips, Louis, LL.B.. 87 Mason’s 
.Avenue. Herne Bay, W.l, 

Pike. A. L., N.Z. hiHuranoe Buildings, 
Auckland, C,L 

Pond. J. A,, F.C.S., 214 Remuera Road, 
Auckland, S.E.2. 

Porter, Allen, 61 Cameron Street, One- 
hunga, S.E.5. 

Potter. E. H., P.O. Box 280, Auckland. 

Pottfi, N.. Box 18, Opotiki. 

Pouutney. 'P. P., 84 Fort Street, Auck- 
land. C.L 

Powell, A. W. B., the Museum, Auckland. 

Prendergast, E. J.. 88 Shortland Street, 
Auckland, C.l. 

Preston, Mrs Raymond Caughey, Priitoas 
Street, Auckland, C.L 

Frins, Dr, Private Bag, Te Awamutu 

Kae, D. M., M.A., 44 St. Andrew’s Road, 
Epsom, S.l. 

Ratcliffe, Konnan, P.O. Box 250, Hamil- 
ton. 

Heed, Hon. Mr Justice, Supreme Court, 
Wellington. c 

Reid, Stanley, Wilson’s Portland CJemcnt 
Co., Auckland, C.l. 

Rennie, J. C., Campbeirs Building, High 
Stre^, Auckland, C.L 

Reybum, J. H.. Ellison’s Chambers, 
Auckland, C.L 
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RichardBoii, Sir (loorge, K.R.E.. CJi , 
20 Oinabu Road, Rt»nnu*ra, 

S*E.2. 

Richardson, d. D, Savings }huik, Ne\^- 
ton, C.2. 

Riddet. Professor W., Masacy Agricul- 
tural C'ollege, Palnicrafon North. 

Rolil), i)r D., 42 Symonds Street, Auck 
land. CM. 

Robb, Af.. Winslone’s HuildingH, C^ueeii 
street, Auckland, (M. 

Roberton, Dr R., Alarket Hoad. Remu 
era, S,K.2, 

Robins, K. D., M.A , Af.Se, Alocbaii 
Street, Grafton, C 1. 

Robinson, H. T . 5 Atanga A^enue, Mount 
Eden. R.l. 

Rodger, VV. ,T., Short lain! StrcM't. Vuck 
land, CM. 

Ropiha, T. T., 47 Jiiic^^rne Road. Reinuera, 
S.E.2. 

Ruasell. E. R N , Princes Street, Auck 
land, r.l. 

Rutherford, Miss 0. M . Houick 

Rutherford, VV Howiidc 

Sagar, F. II., M.Sc., rniversity Odlcge, 
Auckland, 0.1. 

Schmidt, Alias Al. (i . B Sc., 11 Tudoi 
Street. Devonport. \.l 

Seaman, A. At., :i National Mutual Chain- 
bius, Rhortland Street, Auckland, C.l 

Segar, Piofessor H. W., M.A., F.K.S.N.Z , 
St. Stepheir*^ A>cnne, Panndl, Ck4. 

Sellar, R. G.. dS Arnev Road, Remuera, 
vS.K.2. 

Shakespear, Mrs R. H., Whangaparoa. 

Shannon, d. W., 1 Poto Street, Remuera, 
8,E.2. 

Shepherd, E. 12;t Calliope Road, 
Stanley Bay, N.l. 

Short, Dr W. F., I nivorflity College, 
Auckland, CM. 

Shrewnhury H., Mount St. John Aveniie, 
Epsom, S.E.3. 

Rimmonda, Leopold, Ravene Road, High 
bury, Birkenhead. 

Simson, T., Mount St. John Avenue, 
Epsom, B.E.3. 

Rinclatr, 0., 321 Queen Street. Auckland, 

0 . 1 . 

Skeet, H. Forest Hill Road, Hender- 
son. 

Rkinnef) Mias M, G., Little Park, Bron- 
ham^ Bedford, England. 

3la4deib Bernard, c/o Post Office, Tanea- 
tua. 

Slade Rev. W. G., Cambridge Street, 
Levin, 

Smallwood. T. N., Auckland Savings 
Banki Auckland, C.l, 

Smithy F. W.» 1 Eden Orescent, Auck 
land, C.l. 

Smith, Sir Joseph, B Keith Avenue, 
Remuera, S.E.2. 
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Spiagg, G. W., Lome Street, Auckland 
(M. 

Stanton, J., LL.B., Selboume Ohamberfl 
Auckland, C.l. 

StcM imon. A. G., Berwick Avenue, Moun 
Roskill, S.3. 

Stewart. R. L.. c/o Brown and Stewart 
Swanson Street, Auckland, C.l. 

Stocker, Airs V. W., 60 Orakei Road 
Rcimiera, S.E.2. 

Stringer. Hon. Sir Walter, 14 HalP 
Avenue, Remuera, S.E.2. . 

Sntei, V.. P.O. Box 113, Auckland. 

Sriues. L. T., Ellison’s Chambers, Auck 
bind, r.l. 

ralbot. Dr A. G., A.M.P Buildingfl 
An<*k)and, (M. 

riinichnnn, Mrs P., near the Monument 
Mungero Road, Otahuhu. 

I’attersjicld, J. W., Tattersfield Ltd 
Auckland, W.2. 

Taylor, G. L., Ferguson Buildings, Auck 
land. CM. 

I’lionias. Professor A. P. W., M.A 
F.L.S.. F.R.S.N.Z. Mountain Road 
Mount Edon, S.E.l. 

Thompson, K,, Huia Dam. 

Thompson, T, E., B.Sc., Wellesley Street 
P.O., Auckland, C.l. 

rUonisoii, W. J. A., National Bank Build 
ings, Auckland, C.l. 
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Bowett Research Institute: Reprints. 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland: 
Journal. 

Royal Botanic Gardens ; Notes. 

Ektyal Dublin Society : Scientific, and Economic Proceedings. 

Royal Empire Society : United Empire. 

Boyal Geographical Society: Geographical Journal. 

Royal Irish Academy : Proceedings. 

Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow; Proceedings. 

Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh : Proceedings. 

J^yal Scottish Geographical Society ; Magazine. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh ; Transactions, Proceedings. 

Etoyal Society of London : Transactions, Proceedings, Year Book. 
Boyal Satistical Society: Journal. 

Scottish National Antarctic Expedition : Scientific Results. 

Society for Preservation of the Fauna and Flora : Journal. 
tTmversity of Birmingham ; Calendar. 

University of Durham Philosophical Society; Proceedings. 
Umvernty of Oxford : Calendar. 

Victoria Institute: Journal. 

Zoological Society of London: Proceedings, Transactions, list of 
FoRows. 

Victoria and Albert Museum : Review of the Principal Acquisitions. 


Austru, 

AjtA^emie dei* 'Wissensehaften in Wien: Sitsungsberiekte, Mittm- 
hngan. 

Gflologjibhe Bnndesamitalt: Abhandlungen, doArhuck. 

GsMogisehe Beiohsanstalt: T erhandlungan, Jakrbuek. 
NAtomii^riscluB Hotmuseums: Anndlen. 

ZoelogiMh*Botaidsch QeseUsehaft, Wien: Y erhandlungen. 
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HtTNGABT. 

Botanincheii Institute Museum, Szeged ; FoUo Cryptogamica. 
Hoogarian National Museum; AnnaJs. 

Magyar Tudomanyos Akademia, Budapest: Eriesito, Htriehte. 
T'^niveraitatis Budapestinensis : Index Horti Botanm. 

Belgium. 

Aead4mie Royale de Belgique ; Bulletin de la. Clanee des Sciences. 
Jardin Botanique de I’etat, Belgique: Bulletin. 

Mus^ie Royal D’Hiatoire Naturelle de Belgique: Memoires, Annales, 
Beeultats Seientifiques dAi Voyages mx Indies Orient diet 
Ke*erlandaises. 

Soei4t4 deologique de-Belgique, Li4ge: Annales, Bulletin. 

8Mi4t4 l^yale de Botanique de Belgique : Bulletin. 

8oci4t4 Royale Zoologique de Belgique : Annales. 

Soei4t4 Scientifique de Brussels : Annales. 

CZECHOSLOVAKU. 

Charles University, Prague; Studies from the Plant Physiological 
Laboratory. 

Deuteheii Naturwisseiischaftlich-mediziiiiscUer Verein fur Bohem, 
Prague; Lotos. 

National Museum (Entomological), Prague; Sbornik. 

Soeiete Koyalc dcs Sciences de Boheine, Prague; Memoires, Compte- 
Bend II. 

Denmabk. 

Academic Royale des Sciences et des Lettres do Dauomark ; Skrifter, 
Forhandlinger Meddelelser. 

Danmarks Ooologiske Undersogelse, Copenhagen ; Publications. 

Dansk Geologisk Porening, Kobenlmvcn; Meddelelser. 

Dansk Naturhistorisk Forening i. Kobenhaven ; Viden. Meddelelser. 
Zoologi(‘al Museum, Copenhagen : Vanish-Ingolf Expedition. 

PiNLANU. 

Academia Aboeusis, Abo; llumaniora. 

Geologique (joinmissionen de Finland ; B idle, tin. 

Societas pro Fauna et Flora Fennica ; Memoranda : Acta, Meddeinn. 
Soeiete de Geographic de Finland ; Fennica, Acta, 

Societas Sciejitarium Fennicae; Acta, Ofversigt; Bidrag, Arsbok, 
Commentations. 

France. 

Chimie et Industrie, Paris. 

Janet, Charles; Publications. 

Musee d’Hisloire Naturelle, Paris: Bulletin, Nouvelle Archives. 
Soci4t<; Astronomique de France; Bulletin. 

8oci4t4 de Geographic: Bulletin. 

8oci4t4 Linn4ene de Bordeaux; Actes. 

Society Linn4ene de Normandie, Caen : Bulletin. ^ 

8oci4te des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Bordeaux: Memoires, 
Proces-Verbeauz. 

8oci4t4 Zoologique de France: Bulletin. 

University of Grenoble: Annals. 
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Germany. 

Akadeiuip der WisHenschaften, Leipzig: Beriohte, Abfiandlungen. 
Bayerische Akademie der WisHeiiHchafteii, Munich: Siizungsberiohte. 
Berlin Mathematischen Oeseltsehaft, Gottingen: Sitzungsberichte. 
Botaiiiache Verein der Provinz Brandenburg: Verhandlungen. 
Bremer Wissensehaften Gescllsoliaft : Schriften, Abhandlungcn. 
Deutsehen Akadeniic' der Halle: Leopoldina. 

Deutsche Bntomolog Museum: MdtrUungen, Arbeiten. 

Qesellsehal't der Wisaenschaften zu Gottingen: Nachrichten, Mxttei- 
lungcn. 

Naturwissenscliaftlichen Verein, Bremen: Abkandlungen, Festschrift. 

Hamburg University; Publications. 

lustitut Grand-Dueal de Luxembourg: Archives. 

Museum J’ur Volkerkunde, Dresden: Abkandlungen, and Rrrichfe. 
Naturforsehenden Gesellseliart . F’reiburg: Hr.richte. 
Naturliiatoriscli-Medizinschen V^erein, Heidelburg: Verhandlungen. 
Naturhistorisehen Oesellaehaft, Hanover: .fahresberivhte, Heihefte. 
Naturhistorisclies Museum in Hamburg: Mitteilungen. 
Naturhistorische Verein der Preussischen Kheinlande und Westfalens, 
Bonn: Verhandlungen. Sitzungsberichte. 

Naturwissenaelialten Verein in Hamburg: Verhandlungen, Adhand- 
lungen. 

Naturuissensehaftliche Verein fur Behleswig-Holstein : Schriften. 
Oberheinischer Geologisehen Verein, Tubingen : Jahrbuch und Mvttei- 
lungen. 

Physikaliseli-Okonomiseiie Gesellsehaft, Konigsberg; Schriften. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wi.ssensehal'ten. Berlin. Sitzungsberichte. 
Preussisehe Geologisehen Landesanstalt, Berlin: Jahrbuch. 
Senkenbergiselu' Naturforseliende Gesellsehaft. Prankfurt-am-Main; 

Natur und .Mu.'teuin, Berichtc, Senckenbergiana 
Staatliehen Sammlungeu fur Kunft, Dre.sdeu : Berichte. 

Verein fur Vaterlandischen Naturkunde in AVurtenburg, Stuttgart: 
Jahresheffe Mitteilungen. 

Zool. u. Anthropol-Bthnol Museum, Dresden: Abkandlungen. 
Zoologiaohen Museum, Berlin: Mitteilungen, Berichte. 

Zoologischen Staatsinstitut und Museum, Hamburg; Mitteilungen. 

Hou-and and Dtitoh Kast Indies. 

Kong. Akademie Van Wetensehappen, Amsterdam: Proceedings, 
Verkandelingen. 

laiidscbe Geologische, Leiden: Mededelingen, 

Mus^e Teyler, Haarlem; Archives. 

Nederlandsoh Aardrijksundig Genootachap, Tjeiden : Tijdschnft, 
Register. 

NoderlandfKsh Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, Amsterdam : Tijdschrift. 
Nedaflandflobe Entomologische Vereenigirig, Amsterdam : Tijdschrift, 
Serichten Versd^gen. 

Eijks Bthnographisch Museum, Leiden: Katalog, Verslag. 

Societe Hollatidaiae des Sciences: Archives Neerlandaises, Sciences 
Braotes. 

Teyler ’s Oodgeleerd Genootschap ; Verhandlingen. 
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Banka Tin : Jaarverslag von de Winning. 

Bataviaasoh Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetensehappen, Batavia: 
Tijdschrift, Verhandelingen. 

Kon. Natnnrkundige Vereeniging in Nederlandiach-Indie : Nature 
kundig Tijdschrift. 

Mijn-weaen in Nrtierlandsohe Oost-Indip, Batavia: Jaarboek 

Italy. 

Aocadamia Scientifica Veneto-Trentino latriana, Padova: Atti 
Cometato Nazionale Italiano; Bottetino. 

Oiornale Botanico Italiano. 

Laboratorio di Entomologia di Bologna : BoUetino. 

Laboratorio di Zoologia generale e agraria, Portici: BoUetino 
Mnaei Civico Storia Naturale, Genova : Annali. 

Muaei di Zoologia ed Anatomia comparata R. University, di Torino: 
BolUtino. 

Beale Aocademia dei Lincei, Roma: Bendiconti, Atti. 

R. Society Geograflca Italiana : Sdletino 
R. Ufficio Geologieo d 'Italia: BoUetino. 

Society Africana d 'Italia, Naples; BoUetino. 

Society Botanico Italiana, Firenze : BoUetino. 

Society Toscana di Scienze Natural!, Pisa : Memoirs, Prooessi verbali. 
Zoologia e Anatomia Comparata Mnsei Universita Genova : BoUetino. 

Nobway. 

Bergens Museum : Arbok. 

Norwegian Meteorologischen Institut, Oslo- Jahrbwch. 

Norwegian North Polar Expedition. 

Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne. 

Tromso Museum : Arshefter, Skrifter, Arsberetning. 

Poland. 

Societe Botanique de Pologne: Acta Societaiis, Compte Bendu. 
Soeiete Polonaise des Natnralisses, Lwow; Kotmos. 

Universitatis Voronegiensis : Acta. 

Zoologici Muse! Polo^ci Historiae Naturalia, Warsaw : Annales, Praoe 
Zoologiezne, Fragmenia Faunista, Acta. 

University of Tartu, Dorpat (Bsthonia) : Acta Commentationes. 

U.S.8.R. 

Academic des Sciences; Publications. 

Arctic Institute of the U.S.8.fi. ; BuUetin, Transactions. 

Institute for Scientific Exploration of the Nortb : Transaetions. 
Biological Station, Saratov: Arbmten, MydroMtUogmhO Zeitschrift> 
Ijatvyas Universitates Botabiska Darza RaJnte, Riga ; Aofo. ” 
Mnsee Qeologique Pierre le Grand, Leningrad: Travam. 

Problems 0 / Soviet (hiAogy. 

Soeiete Imperiale des Naturaliates, Moscow: BvUetin. 

Sedate Bntomdogique de Baade, Leningrad; Bevue Bimie d* 
Mntomologie. 
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Spain. 

Junta de Oienciaa Naturales de Barcelona ; Publicationa. 

Beale Academia de Cieneias, exactes, fisicas, y naturales de Madrid : 
Memoirs, Revista. 

Inatituto Botanico da Tlniversidade de Coimbra (Portugal) : Boletin, 
Memorias. 


SWKDEN. 

Botaniska Nofiser, Bund. 

Botaniska Tradgard, Goteborg: Arta Horti. 

Geological Inatitntion of the Univeraity of Uppsala; Bulletin. 
Geologiska Poreningens, Stockholm : ForhcmSinger. 

Kungl. Pysiogratlska Sallskapcfa, Lund : Forhandlingar. 

Statena Meteor .-Hydrograflska Anstalt ; Publications. 

Observatoire Metcorologiquc de L'llniversite, Uppsala: ButteUn 
Mensvel. 

Kungl. Hvenska Vctenskapsaka<i • Arkiv, UtmdUngar, Arsbok, Les 
Prix Nobel. 

Sveriges Olfentliga Bibliothek, Stockholm; Accessions Katalog. 
Soeiete Entomologique a Stockholm ; Tidskrift. 

Svenska Mosskultur Poreningens, .Tonkoping: Tidskrift. 

Svenska Naturskydds Poreningens, Stockholm: Sveriges Xaiur. 
Svenska Sallskapet for Anthrojwlogi och Qeografi, Stockholm : 
Annaler. 

Sveriges Geologiska Undersokning • Arsbok. 

University of Lund: Arsskrifi, Acfa-. 

Zoologiska Bidrag, TTppsala. 

Switzerland. 

Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Basel ; Verhandlungen. 
Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Bern: Mittheilungen, Verhandlungen, 
Actes. 

Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Zurich: Vierteljahrssohrift. 

Soeiete Vaudois des Sciences Naturelle, Lausanne : Memoirs, Bulletin. 
Sehweizersohen Naturforschenden Gesellschaft, Aarau: Verhand- 
limgen, Actes. 

^iete de Physique et D'Histoire Naturelle, Geneve; Compte Rendu, 
Memoires. 


India. 

Academy of Sciences, Allahabad : BuUetin. 

Agricultural Department, Calcutta: Reports. 

Autbropological Society, Bombay; Journal. 

Asiatic Society of Beng&l; Journal and Proeeediings. 

Botanieul Survey of India; Records. 

Qleotogieai Survey of India : Records, Memoirs, Pdaeontologia Indiea. 
Imperial IChspurtment of Agriculture. Pttsa: Report. 

CEYIjON. 

tloyton Jowm4 of Sdenoe. 

C^lHdiUbo Mua^m ; SpoUa Zeylamca. 
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China. 

Fan Memorial Institute of Biolog}'; Ktdletin, Report. 

National Library of Peking: Report. 

National Research Institute of Biology : Sinensitt. 

{Shanghai Science Institute: liullei in. .Journal. 

Science Society of Chinn. Shnnghai : Transactions, Contributions 
(Zoology). - 

Tubkbbtan. 

Scientific Society of Turkestan:: Transactions. 

University of Central Asia: Acta. Bulletin. 

Eqtpt. 

Ministry of Finance : Geological Publications. 

Japan. 

Hiroshima University: Journal of Science. 

Imperial Academy, Tokyo: Proceedings. 

Imperial Eartlwjuake Inve.stigation Committee, Tokyo: Publications. 
Imperial Geological Survey of Japan : Report, Miscellaneous publica- 
tions. 

Imperial University of Tokyo: Journal of the Faculty of Science. 
Kyoto Imperial University: Memoirs. 

National Ri'search Council ■ Report, Journals, Records of Oceano- 
graphic Works. 

Ohara In.stitute, Okayama: Berichte. 

Taihoku Imi)erial University: Memoirs^ Transactions. 

Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai: Science Report. 

Tokyo Bunrika Daigaku : Science Reports. 

Tokyo Zoological Society: Annotations Zoologicae Japonenses. 

Africa. 

Durban Museum, Natal: Annals. 

Goological Society of South Africa: Transactions, Proceedings. 

Gold Coast Geological Survey: Report, Bulletin. 

Natal Museum, Pietermaritzburg : Annals. 

National Museum, Bloemfontein : Pal. Navorsing. 

South Africa Museum : Annals, Report. 

South African Association for the Advancement of Science: Journal 
of Science. 

Transvaal Musetim : Annals. 

Union of South Africa, Mines Department: Memoirs, Annual Report. 

Canada. 

Department of Agriculture: Reports, Bulletins, Circulars. 
Department of the Interior: Natural Resources Division: Reports, 
Bulletins. Forestry Branch : Reports, Canadian National Parks. 
Dominion Observatory: Publications. 

Dominion Astrophysical Observatory: Publications. 

Mines Department: Geological Survey Branch: Memoirs, Economic 
Geology, Summary Reports, Huttetins, Mines Branch: Annual 
Report, Miscellaneous. 
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Nfttional Re«eftroh Cotmoil : Bulletin, Report. 

Nova Scotia Institute of Science: Proeeed/ingt and Transactions. 
Bofal Canadian Institute, Toronto: Transactions. 

Ro^al Society of Canada ; Transactions. 

UNtTED States of Aicerica. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia: Proceedings, Year Book. 
Anierican Academy of Arts and Sciences: Proceedings. 

American Geographical Society: Geographical Review. 

American Journal of Botany. 

American Museum of Natural History; BuUetin, Novitates. 
American Philosophical Society; Proceedings, Transactions. 

Arnold Arboretum, Harvard: Journal 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 

Boston Society of Natural History : Proceedings, Memoirs. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences: Science Bulletin. 

Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences; Bulletin. 

California Academy of Sciences: Proceedings. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences: Transactions, Memoir.s. 
Cushman Laboratory, Sharon: Contributions. 

Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society: Journal. 

Field Museum of Natural History : Publications. 

Fish and Game Commission : Report, Fish Bulletin. 

Franklin Institute: Journal. 

Gentes Herbarium, Ithaca. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry: Journal, News Edition, Ana- 
lytical Edition. 

Inteimational Wild Life Protection; Special Publication 
John Crerar Library : Annual Report. 

Journal of Geology. 

Library of Congrm: Report. 

Lloyd Library, Cincinnati ; BuUetin. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Hole: Biological BuUetin. 
Maryland Geological Survey: Reports. 

Sxpmment Station, Michigan Agricultural College ; Bulletins, 
Reports. 

, Miehifan Academy of Arts and Sciences : Papers. 

Uisaouri Botanical Gardens : Annals. 

Misaouri Bureau of Geology and Mines: Report, Miscellaneous. 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard; Bulletin, Memoirs, 

RfP^s. 

Uyoedagical Notes, Oinoinni^. 

Nstioual Academy of Sciences ; Proceedings. 

Nstioaal Geographic Society, Washington : Uojfoevne. 

Nstiknuil Bsssardi Council: Reprinl md Cireular, Annual Report. 
Nnw Turk Academy at Scieacce : Amtols. 

New TiXtk Botanic Garden: Journal, BhUeUn. 

New Turk State Atricnltoral Ezperimrnit Statimi ; Bulletins. 

New Tolk State Mueeum : Bulletin, Handbook. 

Gk(o JewFMrf of Soienee. 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station; BuUetin. 
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Portland Soi*i(‘1y of Natural Hiatory: Pror( ((liv<js. 

Pugot Sound Biological Statjoii: Pubheatwns. 

Rochester Academy of Sciences: Procfedwfjs. 

Smithsonian Institntio)i ; Annual Eepori, Proceedings, Miscellaneous 
Collections, Coniributtons io Knowledge, Ihdldin. Pnited Siut(*s 
National Mnsenm * Bulleiin, Proceedings. 

State College of Washington: Ihdleiin. 

State Geological Survey, Kansas: Bulletin. 

State of Illinois Department of Registration and Kdueation ■ Hullftin. 
Terrestrial Kleetric Obs(»rvatory : Bullehn. 

Treasury Departrmmt- - Public Health Service; Studies on 0.ndution 
Rednciion. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Scientific Studies 

TT.S. Coast and (leodetie Survey: Annual Report. 

TI.S. Department of Agriculture: Journal, Year Book, Bulletins 
U.S. Geological Survey. Bulletins, Circulars, Waler Supjdy Papers, 
Monographs, Professional Papers. 

United States Naval Obs(‘rvator> : Annual Report, Piihlicntions. 
University of (California- Memoirs, Bulletin Geology, Bullehn 
Zoology Scripps fnstilut(‘ of Oceanography : Technical Series. 
Cornell University Experiment Station: Memoirs, Bulletin. 
University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station: Bulletin 
John Hopkins University: Journal of Mathematics, Studies, Circular, 
American Journal of Philology. 

University of Kansas: Science Bulletin (Circular 
University of Michigan: Studies, Occasional Contributions. 
University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station; Htdletin. 

Studies. Geological Survey: Studies, Bulletins. 

TIniversity of Missouri: Quarterly of Research, Bulletin, Studies 
University of Montana : Bulletin. 

University of New Mexico: Bulletin, Biennial Report, Catalogue 
Ohio Slate University; Bulletin. 

University of Oklahoma : Bulletin, Studies. 

University of Ore;a»on : Publieations. 

University of P<»nnsylvaina ; (Contributions from Zoological Labora- 
tory, 

Princeton (Iniversity: Reports of Princeton UniversHy Expeditions. 
Stanford University, Dudhy Ilm’barium: Contributions. 

Univei’sity of Washington: Bulletins, Memoirs, Reports. 

Vanderbilt Marine Museum: Bulletin. 

Wagner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia: Transactions, 
Bulletin. 

Wisconsin Academy of Seienees: Transactions. 

Amu^jNTlNE RElM)nU(\ 

Academia Nacional de ('liencias : Boletin. 

Dirrecion General dc Minas (“feologia Hidrologia : Publications, 
Boletino. 

Museo Nacional de Historia Natural, Buenos Air(*8: Anales. 

Soeiadad Argentina de estudios Geografleos: Gaea, Boletino. 
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(/iencias Exacts, fisicas y naturales, Ituenos Aires: Publications, 
Andies. 

Soeiedad Cieutifiea ArKciitiiia: Atinlr.s. 

Universidad Nacionalo do la I’lata : Revislo, Boletim, Menioria, Anahs. 

U\iAm.. 

liistituto Hiologioo do Dofosa Agnoola, Rio do tlaneiro: Boletim. 
Areiiivos Da Escola Agricnltura Rio do Janeiro. 

Museu Nacioual : Boletim. 

Musou Paulista, Sao Paulo; Rr vista. 

ORsorvatorie de Rio do Janeiro: Annuario. 

Mkxx'o. 

liistituto Geologico de Mexico; Bollelim, Anales. 

Urtiouay. 

Aluseo Nacioual de Monte Video; Annale.s. 

Tahiti. 

Societe des Etudes Oeeanionnos, Tahiti: Bulletin. 

Hawaii. 

Hawaiian Hi.storieal kSociely Annual Report, Reprints. 

Bernice Pauhi Bishop Musotmi ; Mnuoirs, Bulletin, Oreasional Paj>ers, 
Report. 

Phimppines. 

Philippino Journal of Science 

International. 

International Astronomical Hmon. Zurich. 

International Research Council, Hrus.sels. 

Hnion Geographique Internationale- Rapport, Bullrfvi (Uodesique. 
Pacific Science Congress Reports. 
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New Zealand. 
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Free Public Library, Auckland. 

„ Christchurcli. 
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Library, Auckland Institute, Auckland. 

„ Auckland Museum, A^^ckland. 

„ Biological I^aboratory, Canterbury College, t'hristchurch. 

„ Biological Laboratory, University College, Auckland. 

Biological Laboratory, University of Otago, Dunedin. 

„ Biological Laboratory, Victoria University College, Wel- 
lingtbn 

„ Canterbury College, Christchurch. 

,, Canterbury Museum, Christchurch. 

„ (''anterbury Public Library, (’hristchureh 

., Cawthron Institute, Nelson. 

„ Department of Agriculture, Wellington. 

„ Dominion Museum. 

,, Dunedin Athenaeum. 

General Assembly, Wellington (2 copies). 

„ Hawke’s Bay hraneh, Royal Society of NZ, Napier. 

„ Massey ('ollege 

„ Nelson ( 'ollege 

„ Nelson Institute, Nelson. 

„ New Zealand Geological Survey 

., New Zealand Institute of Surveyors. 

,. Otago Institute, Dunedin. 

„ Otago Museum, Dunedin 

„ Otago School of Mines, Dunedin. 

„ Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, Christchurch 

„ Polynesian Society. Wellington. 

„ Portobello Pish-batchery, Dunedin. 

., Reefton School of Mines. 

„ Royal Society of New Zealand, Wellington 

„ Southland Museum, Invercargill. 

„ Thames School of Mines. 

„ Timaru Public Library. 

„ University College, Auckland 

„ University of Otago, Dunedin. 

„ Victoria University College, Wellington, 

„ Waihi School of Mines, Waihi. 

„ Wanganui Museum. 

., Wanganui Public Library, Wanganui. 

., Wellington Philosophical Society. 

AtrsTBU. 

Akademie der Wissenachaften in Wien. 

Geologische Reichsanstalt, Vienna. 

Naturhistorisches Hofrauseum, Vienna. 

Zcntral-Anatalt ffir Meteorologie und Geodynamik, Vienna. 
Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft, 111 Mecbelgaase 2, Vienna. 

BELOnJM. 

Aead^mie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaut-Arts dc 
Belgique, Brussels. 

MiiB^e Royal d’Histoire Natnrelle de Belgique, Brussels. 
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Jooi6t4 66oiogique de Belgique. Liege. 

Joci6t4 Royale cl(‘ Botanique de Belgique, Bruasela. 

Jooilit# Seientificiiie de Bruxelles, 2 Rue du Manage, Louvain. 

Cm-HOSIiOVAKIA. 

Stitoinolugieal Department, National Museum, Prague, 

Dknmark. 

^amnarks Geologiske ITndersoegelse, Topenhagen. 

Dansk Qeologisk Forcning, Copenhagen. 

[iansk Naturhistoriak Foreiiiiig, Copenhagen. 

ECongelig Dansk Videnskabernes Selskab (Royal Danish Academy of 
Hcienees and Literature). Co[)eidiagen, 

Ksthonia. 

tbiiverKity of Tartu, Dorpat. 


FiNIjANI). 

Abo Akadeini, Turku (Abo). 

Pinska Vetenskaps Soeietiet, Helsingfors. 

8eol. Kommissionen i Finland, Helsingfors. 

3oci<He de (leograpbie de Finland, Helsingfors. 

France. 

Bibliotb^que Nationale, Paris. 

Musee d’Histoire NaUirelle, Paris. 

Soci(*t6 Linneeniu' de Bordeaux. 

Societi? Linneenne de Normandie, Caen. 

8oci6te Zoologiquc de Fra nee, Paris. 

Soiet6 de Cbimie Indnstrielle. 28 Ru<' Saint Dominique. Paris. 
ISoci6te des Sciences Phys. el Nalurelles, Bordeaux. 

University* de Grenoble. 


Obbmanv. 

Bayerische Akademie, der Wissensebaften, Miinelien. 

Berliner Matbematische Clesellsehaft, Berlin. 

Botanise.ber Verein der Provinz Brandenburg. Berlin-Dahleni. 

Bremer Wissenschaftliche (le.sellsehaft. 

Riicherei Zoologischen Museums. No. 4 Invalidenstr +2. Berlin. 
IMdsches Entomologisehes Museum. (los.sler-Ktr. 20, Berlin-Dalilem. 
Ethnological Institute, Tubingen. 

Uewdlschaft der Wiasensebaften, Cbttingen. 

Naturforscheude (Jesellschaft. Freiburg. 

Naturhifltorische Oesellschaft, Hannover. 

Naturbistoriseber Verein, Bonn. 

Natnrhistorisches Museum, Hamburg. 

Naturhistoriscb-Medizinscher Verein, Heidelberg. 
Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, Bremen. 

Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, Frankfurt-an-der-Oder. 
Oberrheinischer Geologischer Verein, Tilbingen. 
Physikalisch-Oekononiisehe Oesellschaft, Konigsberg, E. Prussia. 
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Preassischo Akadmie der 'Wissenseliaften, Berlin. 

Preussische Gcologische Landesanstalt, Berlin. 

Prenssische Staats Bibliothek, Berlin. 

Rautenstrauch- Joest-Mnseum ( Stadtisches Museum ftir Volkerkunde 
Cologne. 

Siichsische Akademie der Wiasenscliaflen, Leipzig. 

Senekenbergische Naturrorsobende Gesellschaft, Prankfurt-am-Maii 
Staats und UniverNitatsbibliothek, Hamburg. 
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New Sooth Waobs. 

Agricultural Department, Sydney. 

Australasian As^iation for the Advancement of Science, Sydney. 
AustraUau Museum Library, Sydney. 

Consulate-General of tlie Czecho-Hlovak llepublic. Sydney. 
Department of Mines, Sydney. 

Engineering Institute of New South Wales. Watt Street. Newcastle. 
Institution of Engineers, Science House, 157-161 Gloucester Street 
Sydney. 

Library, Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

Linnean Society of New J^uth Wales, Sydney. 

Public Library, Sydney. 

Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney. 

Royal Zoological Society of New South Wales, P.O. Box 2399, Sydney 
Gniversity Tjibrarj% Sydnej'. 


Qiirknsland. 

Geological Survey Office. Brisl)ane. 

Queensland Museum, Brisbane. 

Royal Society of Quccn.sland. Brisbane. 

SoTiTii Australia 

Public Museum aiid Art Gallery of South Australia, Adelaide. 

Royal Society of Situth Australia, Adelaide. 

I^niver.sity Library, Adelaide. 

Tasmania. 

Mines Department, Hobart. 

Public Library of Tasmania, Hobart. 

Royal Society of Tasmania, Hobart. 

Vu’TOBrA. 

Advisory Council of Science and Industry, 314 Albert Street, Eas 
Melbourne. 

Australian Institute of Mining Engineers, Melbourne. 
Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry, Danks Building! 

391 Bourke Street, Melbourne. 

Field Naturalists’ Club, Melbourne. 

Geological Survey of Victoria, Melbourne. 

Legislative Library, Melbourne. 

‘National Herbarium of Victoria, South Yarra. 

National Museum, Melbourne. 

Public Library', Melbourne. 

Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne. 

University Library, Melbourne. 

Western Australu. 

Government Geologist, Geological Survey Office, Perth. 

Royal Society, Box L906, G.P.O., Perth. 

University of Western Australia, Perth. 
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